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n  Dutrul  ^  Nea-Yerk,  u. 
BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  tha  6U>  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1B57,  in  tlM  62d  yeer  of  the  Independrace  of  the  United  StatH  of  AmeriM, 
S*MUKi>  H.  TuKHER  and  Williak  R.  Writtirobam  of  the  »id  Dutrict, 
biTe  de^caited  in  this  office  the  title  of  ■  Book,  the  ri^t  whersof  the;  claim 
ai  PropnetotB,  in  the  wards  following,  to  wit : 

*■  An  Introdnction  to  the  Old  Testament,  traaslated  from  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man Wnrki  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  PhiloMphf  and  Theologjr ;  and  Proteuor 
of  th*  Oriental  Luignigsk  BiblioaJ  Arohcok^,  etc.  in  the  Unirersity^f 
Vienna:  with  additional  Rafarence*  and  Notes  bj  Samuel  H.  Turner,  U.  D. 
FroC  of  Bibl.  Learn,  and  the  Interp.  of  Script,  in  the  General  Theolopeal  Semi- 
ntr;  of  the  Prot.  Gpis.  Cbnrch,  and  William  R.  Whiltin^kun,  A.  H.  an  Alum- 
nni  of  the  Semiaatr." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Coi^reas  of  the  United  Slatea,  entitled  "  An  Act 
fix-  the  anco«rag<Bmmit  of  LearniiVi  1>T  seouring  tlie  copiee  of  .Vlapa,  Charts, 
■ad  Booki,  to  the  author*  and  proprietors  of  such  copiei,  during  the  time 
therein  mentJanad."  And  alio  to  en  Act,  entitled  **  An  Act  sn|>plementar7  to 
an  Aot,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  enconragement  of  Learning,  by  seouring  the 
eopies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Booba,  (o  the  aathon  and  proprieton  of  such 
nnpiai,  daring  tha  tinMs  tberaio  meationad,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to 
the  arti  of  dcsi^in^,  engjavins,  and  etching  hittorieu  and  othsr  prints." 
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In  presenting  to  the  Public  the  Ibllowiog  lutroductiou,  its 
translators  feel  confident  that  no  apology  is  necessary.  The 
extensive  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jahn,  and  the  multiplicity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  researches,  especially  on  Biblical  subjects,  arc 
eFioced  by  bis  numerous  publications,  some  of  which  are  al- 
ready advantageously  known  to  American  readers.  To 'the 
inquirer  after  truth,  it  cannot  but  be  a  gratification  to  know  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  such  a  scholar  respecting  the  va* 
rious  important  subjects  necessarily  comprised  in  a  work  of 
this  nature.  His  treatment  of  those  subjects  renders  it  evident 
that  he  has  examined  for  himself;  and  the  instances  are  few  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  examination, 
or  with  the  nature  of  the  judgment  founded  on  it. 

ft  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  say  something  of  the  trans- 
lation itself.  Its  basis  is  a  work  entitled,  *  introductio  in  Xiibros 
sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  in  epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn, 
editio  secunda  emendata,  8vo.  Vienna^  1814.^  Of  this  an  entire 
translation  is  given.  But  as  this  volume  was  merely  an  abridg- 
ment, intended  for  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning  and  the 
autbor^s  own  pupils,  of  his  larger  work,  ^  Einleitung  in  die  Gott- 
lichen  Bucher  des  Alten  Bundes,  2  Th.  Bvo,  Wien,  1803,'  the 
translators  deemed  it  expedient  to  add  from  the  latter  as  largely 
as  it  was  possible  to  do,  without  entering  too  minutely  into  un- 
importa|iietails,  and  extending  theVbook  beyond  the  limits  of 
an  eleflMhry  work.  Such  of  these  additions  as  are  of  no  great 
extent  flBve  generally  been  incorporated  into  the  text,  with- 
out remark.  Others,  of  more  importance,  for  example  many  of 
the  sections  which  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  difier- 
ent  books,  have  been  printed  as  the  text,  but  enclosed  in  brackets. 
But  in  most  instances,  the  additions  from  the  German  have  been 
subjoined  to  the  section  in  a  different  type,  and  enclosed  in 
brackets,  with  references  to  the  passages  of  the  text  to  which 

they  are  supplementary.* A  considerable  number  of  refe- 

rence^  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and  some  additional  remarks 

*  The  notes  at  the  end  of  sections,  wbieh  are  not  in  brackets,  are  so  printed  ift 
the  aathor*8  Latin  work. 
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I  made  by  the  translators.  These  are  invariably  6v 
signatcd  by  the  letters  "  Tr.'\  and  enclosed  in  brackets.  This 
distinction  has  been  scriipulousl;  adhered  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  know  with  certainty  what  he  may  attri- 
bute to  the  author,  and  for  what  he  may  consider  the  translators 
as  responsible.  Itwillbeperceived  that  the  latter  have  occasion- 
ally expressed  opinions  diiTerent  from  those  maintained  by  the 
former.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  exhibit  his  views 
without  attempting  to  modify  or  accommodate  them  to  their  own, 
but  assumed  (he  privilege  of  stating  their  reasons  for  dissent,  lea- 
ving it  to  the  reader  to  decide  upon  their  value.  Vet  the  trans- 
lators do  not  consider  themselves  responsible  for  every  opinion 
of  Dr.  Jahn  respecting  which  they  have  not  exercised  this  pri- 
vilege. On  many  points  a  latitude  of  opinion  is  allowable,  and 
almost  inevitable,  and  others  require  extensive  and  profound  in- 
vestigation before  a  correct  decision  can  be  formed. 

The  translators  originally  intended  to  divide  their  task,  and 
lo  inform  their  readers  of  the  portion  respectively  performed  by 
each.  But  in  its  progress  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  both 
may  now  be  considered  as  responsible  for  every  part,  as  the 
whole  has  been  examined  and  corrected  by  each-* Consi- 
derable pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  translation  accurate, 
so  far  as  to  exhibit  a  faithful  view  of  the  author's  meaning,  avoid- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  Latin  and  German  constructions.  Oc- 
casionally, in  order  to  render  the  sense  more  plain,  a  slightly 
paraphrastic  rendering  has  been  given,  or  more  perspicuous 
passages  have  been  substituted  from  the  German. 

The  references  of  Jahn  have  all  been  examined  anew,  and  the 
numerous  typographical  errors  in  the  originals  corrected,  while 
the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  have  them  correctly  printed 
in  this  edition. 

To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  utility  of  thejStprk,  a  re- 
gular table  of  contents  and  complete  indexes  have'Smfi  substi- 
tuted for  the  '  Conspectus  Operis'  of  the  Latin  work. 

^no-York,  Mvember  30lh,  1827.  ' 

*  In  ■  dal^le  imtuice.  a  note  a  distin^sfaed  \>y  tlie  Initial  of  the  tenior 
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The  fottawmg  ahbretiatUms  hace  been  used 

throughout  the  work. 

B.  for  Book,  or  in  German  ttdes,  Bande. 

Th.  for  ThfliL 

V  i 

Vol  \  ^®'  Volume. 
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pp.  for  pages. 

8.  for  sequens,  the  next. 

ss.  for  sequentes,  thefiOewmg. 

f.  for  folgend,  the  next. 

ff.  for  folgende,  thefiUowmg. 
comp.  ^        c  compare, 
conf.    y       (  confer,  can^^are. 
anm.  for  anmerkung,  note. 
O.  T.  x        /  Old  Testament, 
A.  T.  J  fo   }  Alte  Testament, 

V  T.  )        \  Vetus  Testanientum. 
A.  B  for  Alte  Bund. 

\        /  New  Testament, 

N.  T.  >  for  I  Novum  Testamentum, 

)        \  Neue  Testament. 

^!"*^^*  I  for  Einleitung. 

Introd.  for  Introduction. 

e.  g.  for  exempli  gratia,/or  example. 

V.  for  Tide.    See, 

q.  V.  quod  vide,  which  see. 

iL  s.  f.  for  und  so  forth,  tmd  so  forth. 


Tbb  t>ooka  wbich  the  Hebrews,  ItraeUUt,  or  Jewt,  Inve  Inug  re- 
jjeraled  u  divine,  are  usually  called  Thb  Old  TetUiment,  in  order 

10  distinguish  Uiem  from  the  i;acred  books  of  the  Christian  religion, 
uhich  are  (railed  The  New  Tettameftl.  This  appellation  is  takcD 
from  U  Cor.  iii.  6.  U.  corap.  Mat.  uvi.  '1%.  Gal.  iii.  IT.  Heb.  viiL 
8.  ix.  15— 21>T  where  the  ancient  Latin  translators  have  rendered 
haiifni  (which  signifies  both  a  cotxnant  and  a  teatament  but  in 
the  Bible  always  answers  to  the  Hebrew  n'^3i  a  eaeeiuoii)  Teg- 
tahe-vtuh.  a  tettament.  because,  as  .leromc  remarksi  Comm.  ill 
Malach.  c.  ii.  3..  they  by  a  Graecistn  attributed  to  tht?  word  the  sense 
of  poBODB  a  coD«nanf.[&j   The  expression  tsaX/nn  iia^vi]  old  rotienant, 

11  Cor.  ill.  14..  signifies  the  ancient  divine  instructions  promises,  and 
threats,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Mosaic  religion  ;  but  as  all 
ihese.  witli  an  account  of  their  effects  in  the  course  of  time,  and  of 
the  furtherances  and  obslmctions  with  which  they  met.  are  contained 
m  the  books  under  consideration  the  name  was  by  a  melonymy  trans- 
ferred W  the  books  so  that,  vetus  FOEnus  old  covenant  stands  for 
the  books  of  the  old  covenant  or  testament,  just  as,  with  a  more 
limited  qpfilicatioii.  n'^sn  -ifio  occurs  Ex.  xxiv.  7.,  and  SiSXjdv 
*iB*.pnrf  I  Mace.  i.  57. The  appellation    »«ijJD  the  reading  book. 


i 


2  PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

by  way  of  eminence,  similar  to  the  Arabic  ^^^ )  wj?  koban,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  books  of  Moses^  Neh.  viii.  8. :  by  the  Rabbins  its  appli- 
cation is  extended  to  the  whole  collection  of  the  Old  Testament.-^ 
So  also  the  name  vrsSv^,  vrsST^  \  vofAo;  ihe  law,  (by  ^hich  word 

the  Orientals  also  edcpress  religion  itself,)  and  that  of  VTsSX^  "^D  the 

hwik  cfihe  law  or  of  religimi^  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  de- 
signate the  books  of  Moses  alone  ;  but  by  the  more  recent  Jews  they 
are  transferred  to  all  the  sacred  books-  as  appears  not  only  from 
John  X.  34.  xii.  34.  xv.  25. 1  Cor.  xiv.  21.,  but  also  from  the  Talmud) 
Sanhedrim^  p.  91.  col.  2.  compare  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  P.  I.  p.  913. 
— ^The  names  2nD^  3nDD- 17  ypoupfj  the  scripture,  oi  ygou^  the  scriptwres, 

ypo^  a/yuu  the  holy  scriptures-  and  Uga  ^^ofj.fMM'a  the  sacred  letters^  are 
oflen  used  to  express  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Flavius  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo  the  Jew,  and  the  Rabbins,  and  also  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  (II  Peter  i.  20.  Matt.  xxii.  29.  Rom.  i.  2.  II  Tim. 
iii.  15.  &c.)  We,  however,  apply  them  collectively  to  the  books  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Jerome  substituted  for  these 
expressions  that  of  Sancta  Bibliotheca,  the  Sacred  Library-  which> 
although  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  its  object,  has  yet  not  been  so 
readily  adopted  as  the  name  §i^a,  the  small  hooksy  by  way  of  eminence; 

which  Chrysostom  was  accustomed  to  use. Concerning  the  other 

names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; the  Law  and  the  Pro* 

phets ;  the  Laiw,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books ;  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phetsj  and  the  Psalms  (which  are  the  most  eminent  among  the  other 

books ;) all  which  arise  from  the  division  of  the  books :  see  below 

§  103,  and  Ecclus.  Prologue,  I.  1,  2.  Matt.  ▼.  17.  vii.  12.  xi,  13. 
xxii.  40.  Luke  xvi.  16.[c] 

[a)  Comp.  Eicbhoras  Einleitung:  in  das  A.  T.  viert.  Aus.  Ooett.  1823, 
Th.  I.  }  6.    TV.] 

[b)  On  thia  lue  of  the  word  haS^ani  see  Pritu  Introd.  in  N.  T.  0.  ii. 
p.  8.  s.  ed.  Hoffffl.,  and  RosxNMUBLLKado  vocabali  itaStfxti  in  librit  N. 
T.  vario  uau,  in  KiriirosL,  Rupxrti,  avd  Yxlthumxit  Commentat. 
Theol.Vol.  n.    TV.] 

[c)  On  the  sal:|ject  of  this  section  see  Lardhxr,  History  of  the  Apostles 
c.  i.  Vol.  I.  pp.  1 — 18. ;  MiOHABLif  Diss.  qa&  nominat  naveras,  divisio 
et  ordoUbroram  V.  T.  sistuntur,  Halae.  1743. ;  Suicbri  Theiaar.  in  vo- 
oibusS  ttXta^  ypa^v*  et  ^••vnr*    TV.1 
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§  2.    Importatkce  qfthe  books  cf  the  Old  TutamenH. 

I.  Jesus  has  not  only  approved  of  these  books  as  of  the  greatest 
atility  and  credibility,  and  made  them  the  foundation  of  his  doctrine^ 
bat  also  Tery  frequently  cites  them  in  express  terms,  as  testimony  of 
the  highest  authority  as  in  Mat.  vii.  12.  xi.  IS— 16.  zxii.  37 — 43. 
La.  xtI.  16.  8.,  29.  s.  Jo.  v.  39.  s..  46.  x.  35.,  and  in  other  places, 
bat  eq)eciafly  Mat  y.  17,  18,  where  he  says  he  did  not  come  to  abo- 
fidi  the  law  and  the  prophets  i.  e.  the  books  of  the  Old  Testietment, 
bat  to  complete  or  make  them  perfect :    comp.  "iDJ   and  inoJl  in 

BuxTORFH  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  Rah.  col.  460.  462. — Wherever  he 
speaks  of  his  own  exalted  dignity,  he  establishes  it  upon  these  books, 
as  Mat  xi.  13.  compare  Lu.  i.  31 — 33.  xxiv.  26 — 27,  44 — 47. 
John  V.  39.,  but  especially  Mat.  xxvi.  63.  s.  where,  being  adjured 
by  the  judge,  he  affirms  upon  oath,  that  he  is  the  person  who  in  these 
sacred  writings  was  promised  to  come  as  the  Messiah.  This  decla- 
ration he  confirmed  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  ciross,  so  that  it 
can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  accommodation  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  ;  since  no  accommodation  can  be  conceived 
less  suited  to  its  purpose  than  that  which  not  only  alienated  from  the 
speaker  the  people  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted,  but 
also  accelerated  his  death.[a] 

n.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  constantly  cite  these  books  in 
proof  of  their  doctrine  ;  e.  g.  Actsiii.  18 — 21.  xxviii.  25.  I  Pet.  i.  11. 
II  Pet  i.  19.  ii.  21.  I  Cor.  x.  6.  Rom.  xv.  4.  They  also  delivered 
them  to  the  churches  which  they  founded,  as  a  sacred  treasure  of  re- 
ligioas  instruction,  and  ordered  them  to  be  read  in  public  worship. 
Paul,  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  the  Mosaic  rites  says,  II  Tim.  iii.  1 6.S., 
that  these  books  are  able  to  make  Christians  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  thoroughly  to  instruct  the  ministers  of  the  church  in  her  doc- 
tiine.  No  ond  would  write  in  this  manner,  were  his  object  meyely 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  erroneous  opinions  or  manner  of 
speaking  of  the  people.  [6] 

III.  The  primitive  church,  under  the  teaching  of  the  apostlen jmd 
their  .disciples,  or  but  little  removed  from  them,  constantly  maintaiSa- 
td  the  same  opinion,  and  separated  the  Gnostics,  the  Marcionites, 
ttd  the  Manichees  from  her  communion,  because  they  contemptuously 
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r^ected  these  sacred  bt>oks,^ui  defence  of  which  several  of  the  earU- 
«sL  fathers  wrote  against  their  opponents. 

IV.  These  books  recommend  themselves,  not  only  by  their  great 
antiqiuty  going  back  to  sixteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  xra  [c] 
but  also  by  their  contents  ;  of  which  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  treat 
more  at  length. 

[a)  Bee  Gkuubk'b  Jeoui  der  TerheiueoeMefiiBi.ZuricA,  1798;  and 
Stiiati,  liber  den  Geiat  des  Cbriitentbunu,  in  Platt*!  Maguin  fur  Cht. 
Dopa.  ond  Mor,  I.  St,  S.  111—169] 

[ft)  See  Ki.EDKEB  Tract«l.  de  neiu  qualis  conslct  inter  Dtrumqna  di- 
rinn  comtitutionu  IdEdiu  prophetica.  HdrmladI,  1793.] 

[c)  The  moit  uncient  ol  tliem  nre  between  six  and  seveu  hundred  jeus 
older  Ihin  Humer,  the  oldetl  Gretk  poel,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century 
belore  Chritt',  and  about  eteTen  butidreil  jean  older  than  HeroJolus,  tha 
earlieit  Grecian  hutoritn,  who  wrole  in  Itie  51h  century  before  Christ, 
■nd  near  the  time  when  MalBchi  nod  Nehemiah  ^umposed  the  lull  of 
tbe  Hebrew  gcnpturei.  I'biii  great  aiitiquily  mast  render  these  writing! 
ip  the  bigbeat  degree  attractive  and  Aill  or  initruclion,  even  though  the 
Yajar  Vedi  of  the  Hiudooa  ihould  be  yet  older,  a>  Sir  William  Jonea,  in 
hii  preface  to  Ibe  InitilutioDs  of  Menu,  isaertB,  bat  hai  not  proved.  Hii 
ar^menli  rest  upon  uncerlain  genealogiei,  upoit  coDJeclurea,  and  upon 
ratb  oonclufiont,  and  alter  all  oaly  tend  to  ihow  that  the  Veda  was  com- 
poied  ID  the  year  IStlO,  B.  V..,  which,  according  to  the  moat  accurate  oom- 
palation,  wa:  the  S4th  year  of  the  journeying  of  the  Hebrewi  in  Arabia 
Petnu,  consequently,  exactly  Ibo  age  in  which  Moaea  wrote  hia  booki.] 

9  3.  CotttenU  of  ihe  bookt  of  the  Old  TealametU. 
The  principal  points  in  the  contents,  in  respect  of  which  these 
boohs  excel  all  otkcrs.  arc  the  following. — 1)  The  maintenance  of 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  true  God  in  those  ancient  times  when 
all  the  world  worshipped  creatures  and  vain  devices. {a] — 2)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  dignity  of  man.  and  of  his  relation  to  Gon  as  the  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world,  and  the  benefactor  und  judge  of  men  : 
also  a  system  of  moraUly.  such  as  may  in  vain  he  sought  for  among 
other  ancient  nations. — 3)  Miracles  and  prophecies  entirely  unex- 
ampled. Many  it  is  true,  h»\i-  written  and  do  still  write  against 
these  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  yet  n..iie  can  deny  that  they  far  ex- 
cel all  ihoee  of  w  hicli  the  heathens  boast.  They  are  not  only  free 
from  all  superstitioni  ind  of  a  nature  and  magnitude  worthy  of  the 
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DsiTft  bat  moreover  tliey  bU  lend  to  one  object,  the  giving  evidence 
Uui  ceTtain  men  were  sent  by  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Uod. 
the  ruler  of  the  world-  to  the  end  ibal  by  their  instructions  the 
^owledge  of  Gon  and  true  religion  might  be  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  B  remote  posterity,  by  whom  it  should  be  propagated  to 
other  nations  ;  and  in  reality  was  at  Icngfh  so  propagated. — 4)  A 
hiatorvi  commencing  with  the  creation  and  the  existence  of  the  first 
!■  and  carried  down  lo  a  period  but  little  anterior  to  Christ ;  con- 
tamtng  many  points  of  doctrine  and  many  salutary  precepts,  and 
ciiowiiig,  among  other  things  the  perils  which  the  knowledge  of  Goo 
underwent  among  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  the  measures  wliich 
were  taken  by  the  Dsrrv  fur  its  preservation  among  men.[c]— 5)  Last- 
ly, a  design  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind  ;  which-  after  having  been 
proposed  in  the  most  ancient  writings  and  declared  with  gradually 
iDcreasiug  clearness  in  those  that  followed  was  at  last  in  the  New 
Covenant  carried  into  effect  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  The  na- 
ture of  this  design  is  such,  thai  men  left  to  themselves  could  neither 
have  al  first  invented  such  an  one.  nor  have  carried  on  in  such  a 
jDaimer  its  progressive  developement  nor  at  last  have  thus  produced 
its  ftill  accomplishment.  For  not  only  were  all  its  greater  events 
predicted,  and  every  prediction  exactly  fulfilled ;  but  even  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.  sii.  1 — 4.  xv.  xvii.  4 — 14. 
sviii.  16 — 22.  xiii.  18  xxvi.  1—4.  xxviii.  12—18.)  twenty-two  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  when  polytheism  and  idolatry  were  predomina- 
ting throughout  the  world  a  prospect  was  afforded  of  those  latter 
times,  in  which-  by  means  of  the  posterity  of  those  patriarchs,  o 
nvtng  knowledge  of  God  should  be  propagated  among  all  nations. 
At  length-  sixteen  centuries  before  Christ  when  the  posterity  of 
Jacob  themselves  had  become  contaminated  with  idolatrous  supersti- 
tioii  in  Egypt-  a  theocracy,  or  government  by  which  God  became  the 
civil  ruler  of  the  people  was  establiBhed  by  the  agency  of  Moses  in 
that  nation  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
titm  of  the  true  religion.  This  was  afterwards  preserved  throughout 
■11  the  numerous  vicissitudes  which  the  nation  underwent,  notwith- 
standing the  irequent  and  strong  endeavours  of  the  people,  and,  in 
comseof  time,  of  the  kings  with  all  their  regal  power,  to  abolish 
wd  dntioT  it.     When  at  last  the  nation,  having  become  idolatrous- 
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wtts  cBTiied  away  into  heathen  lands,  partly  by  the  Assynaiis  anil 
partly  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  nothing  else  could  be  expected  than 
Ihat,  Burrouoded  by  idolttters.  it  should  become  whoUj  idolatrous  ;  on 
the  contrary  warned  by  tlieir  adversity  the  Hebrews  becarae  sincere 
worshippers  of  God  and  were  brought  back  as  Moses  and  aRet  him 
many  of  the  prophets  had  predicted  from  the  foreign  lands  in  which 
they  had  been  dispersed  to  Palestine,  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
their  own  religion.  From  that  time  they  could  no  more  be  sednced 
from  their  religion  by  contempt  and  ignominy  nor  eten  by  bitter 
persffcutiona  and  torturing  deaths  until  the  time  when  the  early  pro- 
misca  which  had  been  continually  conlirmed  enlarged  and  variously 
represented  by  the  prophets  were  fulfilled,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  w>fl  ^;iread  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth. [d] 


[a)  The  wh^j 


.e>,  uvl  lh> 


lient  worlJ  wa  JevoteJ  to  lUperslitioui  ri 
kiloration  of  un  inimmeniblB  multitude  of  goU!  Bnil  goddeues.  In  wme- 
wbKt  later  limei.  the  pltilosophers  Ihemielvos  partly  founji-d  ijatemi, 
eiltier  AlheialicaJ  or  lending  to  Atheiim  :  partly  tnughl  Paiitheimi,  or  at 
any  rate  by  their  doclrine  of  cmanslions  brought  the  Creator  of  the 
world  almuit  to  a  level  with  the  world  itiplf.  In  their  deareil  views 
thej  aalcnowl edged  only  an  architect  of  the  univene,  but  no  creator  ; 
and  had  no  correct  notioiiB  of  bii  sitributea  or  relation!  to  maDliiad- 
They  did  not  wonhip  him,  an  St  Paul  remarlM,  but  alwayi,  a>  we  find 
frDin  Iheir  writings,  lupported  and  recom mended  the  wonhip  of  the 
godi.  At  Ihia  very  time,  when  tlic  trno  ttnowledge  of  God  existed  dd- 
whete  eltc.  we  fiiiJ  throughout  the  sacred  boohs  of  the  HehrewB  a  cor- 
rect doctrine  concerning  tlie  true  Con  :  who  is  there  represented  u  the 
creator  anj  governor  of  the  world,  and  aa  the  benefactor  and  judge  el 
men.  In  the  moit  anoient  limei,  it  is  (rue,  this  doctrliia  wai  accotomo- 
daleit  to  the  childliowl  and  the  narrow  comprehensioni  of  men,  who  as 
yet  bad  ellaineil  but  ■  slight  degree  of  cultivation,  and  was  accordingly 
brief,  adapted  to  the  perceptioa  of  the  lenses,  and  flgurattre  :  neverlhe- 
leil,  in  the  fundamenlal  ideu  it  was  always  accurate  and  Irue.  A*  tbe 
world  odvanced  in  cultivation,  this  doclrioe  was  contioually  davelapeJ, 
applied,  and  more  accurately  expresaed  ;  so  that.  b«  in  the  laws  of  Moats, 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  in  the  Pialmg,  all  the  allributes  of  Geo,  and  his 
relations  to  the  world  aail  to  men,  are  plainly  exhibited,  without  any 
aJmilture  of  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism,  of  emanations,  of  the  eternity 
of  matter,  or  of  subordinate  deities  :  rocks  upon  which  the  mntt  sharp- 
righted  lages  of  antiquity  hare  split,  in  their  reiearohei  on  this  snbjeot. 
The  providence  of  Qon  in  particular,  of  which  lo  little  waa  known  with 


PrtUDi)'  amoug  olber  iDcietil  niliona.  ii  here,  through  every  book.  anJ 
Uirou*baat  Ibe  whole  couna  of  the  hulory,  <et  in  ihe  clcarat  light.  If  ■ 
pcnon  taeil  nerer  heard  ol  Ihr  lacred  booki  of  the  HebrcWI,  am]  aft*r 
luTiag  raad  Uie  ancisat  writings  of  other  mtions.  ihould  for  the  Gnl 
time  telle  Dp  the  Holy  Scripturei,  be  would  undoubtedly  be  itrucb  with 
Htoniihmenl  at  this  doctrine  concerning  Got),  and  lie  flUed  with  rerer- 
enee  end  eeteem. — Sea  LsLiaii  on  the  advaotage  ami  Deeewity  of  Here- 
lUioo:  Lbw  iit>er  Religion,  ).  Th.  S.  1—95.  £43—467;  NiitNtTBB. 
CtMnkteriaUk  dar  Dibel,  III.  Tb.  S.  94—134.  210— 2&4 1  LcKOKitwAUi, 
Cntanaabong  einiger  2weilel  uher  die  Au]riGhti£kcit  und  Guttliohkeil 
Hdaii,  l9eS,  S.  103— 116;  lliasENsmp.  die  Isrselitar  die  auJgvkliir- 
iMte  oatioo  Jei  Alterthumi  in  der  Erkeaotfiiu  der  Heiligkeit  uod  Ge- 
raefaliciteit  Gotta.     J^pwig,  ilSO.'j 

[A)  Man  >ppeBr>,  ei'en  io  Ihe  very  begiuung  of  these  book),  in  ail  hii 
fifnity,  ai  the  image  of  Goo.  Id  coDiiitency  with  this  view,  they  enjoin 
RMIHict  eTCD  to  fureigtien  and  ilavei,  who  in  all  other  untiimi  were  held 
1b  Tary  liUle  ealiraation  :  Gen.  i.  i6.  t.  v.  I,  3.  ii.  6.  comgiare  Lev.  xix. 
3L  L  xxiT.  ID,  i-i.  XXV.  39—41.  Num.  xr.  IS.  Pi.  viii.  5—10.  Th* 
fyilns  of  tnorality  girea  in  these  book*  ■•  the  beit  that  con  be  fouad  in 
the  wb^  anoient  world,  extending  even  to  the  interna)  Ihoughla  aod  in- 
dinatioiw;  Exod.  xx.  17.  U<!u<.  vi.  4—0.  x,  13.  li.  I.  kc.  The  whole 
•f  lb*  rdipoQ  which  they  i:oDlain  tondg  to  Ihe  mural  |>erfcclion  uf  men, 

iriing  itete  of  character,  aiul  could  not  be  otherwi-e  without  a  completB 
bQiueof  the  pur|iotc  for  which  they  were  iiuliluted,  were  jualty  Mti- 
Btled  at  meaat  of  exdling  attention,  and  never  made  objects  of  priM^ 
pdooneem:  Deut.  vi.  4—9.  i.  12- xi.  II.  xxi.  20.  I  Sam.  «v.  2«, 
a<«.  vi.  6.  Mic.  vi.  6—8.  i».  i.  11—13.  Iviii.  1—14.  P>.  xl.  S— tO. 
li.  1ft— 19,  fee.  £ven  the  prayen  which  occur  are  not  oflered  for  un- 
wnnby  objerli.  but  for  tha  moit  |)arl  um  imtnedialsly  el  the  excitement 
•f  IMBt  adectiom,  and  the  ncquiiilion  of  knowledge  and  {lower  to  lead 
K  viriooiu  lilt,  ta  a  especially  evident  in  Ihe  Psalms.  See,  for  examplea. 
ti.  t,  viii.  XV-  zix.  XXV.  jucvi.  ciix.  tic.  Jesai  profenediy  fouDds  the 
Mnlily  of  his  own  lyntem  upon  these  booki,  when  he  affirms.  Malt.  vii. 
li  xsii.  36 — 40.  thnt  tha  whole  contend  of  Ihe  Lkw  aud  tb*  Prophetn. 
i-*.  of  all  Ihe  book*  of  the  Old  Tei-tuinent,  li  "Tbou  >hnlt  love  the 
Uu  thy  GiiD  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
tbf  miodi  auiJ  thou  shall  love  Ihy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  is  aotu- 
■"T  the  centre  to  which  every  lliitig  in  the  religion  of  Ihese  tiooks  is  Ui- 
"^M,  and  consequeDtly  the  slalion  from  which  all  oiuit  I'e  viewed. 
Ha  who  has  taken  thi>  stud  will  be  no  more  Kandaliud  at  IhecunM 
■flinrt  entaues  wbich  oceur  in  the  Psalms,  than  be  would  be  at  hearing: 
"«t  Ibe  best  of  princes  had  put  his  nsme  to  much  greater  cnirn 
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aameiyi  la  the  dentb-warrapts  of  oriminsU  ;  or  tbit  he  liaJ  oiiiertxi  Lht 
(Big;  BOd  title  or  ■  fugitive  malefactor  to  be  affixed  to  UiR  gullotn.  He 
who  can  mBintaiD  that  all  tbii  ayilem  of  religious  doctrine  lod  ironhip 
was  designed,  nut  for  the  promotion  of  tnorilitf,  but  for  political  parpo- 
lei,  (Kant,  Religion  innerholb  Jer  grenun  der  bloszen  VerDunft,  S.  176,) 
mast  bove  merely  looked,  in  a  careleta  mauner,  Kt  scattered  portions  ol 
these  books,  and  musi  also  have  judged  Ihem  by  a  slainlard  of  morality 

too  rigid  for  obsenalion  by  nny  but  perfect  being*. Comp.  G»rvk 

UebersiDhl  der  VernehinsIeQ  Principien  der  Silteiilehre,  IT9tl.  S.  374— 
279 1  Ldbdbbwald,  Untersuchungen  eiaiger  Ztreifel.  S.  I  lA— I  IB ;  iNlB- 
»4IKR,  Charakteristik  der  Bibei,  Tb.  111.  S.  254~30'i  i  St^vdub. 
Comm.  de  Legis  Mosaics  momeato,  QBtllingic.  179S — |79T,  and  Theo- 
lugiK  Moralis  Mebncorum  ante  ChriXum  Hisloria,  in  Comm.  Theol.  ed. 
a  VBr,THDi,BBl>.  T.  \\.  p.  SaO— 394  i  MtcsJ^LiB.  Morsl.  B.  111.  1799.  S. 
^9 — 416;  Kurzer  abrisz  der  Gecchichte  det  Mora)  dei.Hebr.  von  R. 
laOO;  Fi.ATTS  Apologie  der  Mosaiscben  Religion,  im  Magazin  fur 
Christl.  Dogm.  und  Moral.  Th  III.  S.  76—133;  BitnoKIl,  Fraetiiche 
Einlettung  m>  A.  T.  2  Theile.  1779,  1800,  Ltiptig  ] 

[e)  Among  the  many  things  worthy  of  notice  iu  (his  history,  one  inpar- 
tioular  perpetually  forces  itself  upon  our  observation,  uamely,  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  in  ancient  times  la  attain  lo  the  knaivledge  of  111*  true  God  \ 
tliis  bad  been  remarked  by  Ptulo,  who  gays,  (Tima:u).  Tum.  Ill  0pp. 
p.  SB,)  that  it  ii  difficull  lo  Und  out  God,  and  yel  more  difficult  to  make 
him  known.  It  was  only  by  n  long  succession  of  ordinary  and  e»tn»or- 
dinary  preparations  and  events,  that  the  Hebrews  were  brought  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  the  worship  of  the  true  Gud.  Even  aa  late  ai  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epigihauea  and  of  Uit:  Maccabees,  the  more  cullivated  He- 
brew^  who  had  bec»me  ecquninled  with  the  Grecian  religion  and  philo- 
sopliy,  made  open  and  rapid  advances  to  the  introduction  of  idolatry. 
Their  subtle  and  violent  altempls,  although  unsuccessful,  on  account  of 
Ihe  retittancc  of  the  better  disposed  part  of  the  nation,  niU  yet  remain  a 
perpetual  monutnenl  of  Ihe  great  truth,  that  the  knowledge  ol  the  true 
GiiD  was  Dot  so  light  a  thing  in  the  old  world,  where  nil  believed  in  a 
plurality  of  gods,  as  we  are  accuslomed  to  think  it  at  Ihe  present  day, 
when  800  millions  of  the  inhabitant)  of  the  earth  profess  his  worship.] 

[ij)  It  is  this  general  eilCDsion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
preaoDling  them  >o  nearly  and  familiarly  tu  our  view,  which  prevents 
many  from  observing  and  prizing  this  inestimable  benefit,  received  Irou 
the  sources  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.    They  overlook  its  value 

because  it  bus  been  so  familiar  lo  them  from  their  youth  up. Comp. 

Uksb.  vom  Iteich  Gotles,  3  Th.  8.,  sspeciaily  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume ;  and  Jacobi,  AbhaodluDgen  iiber  wichli^e  Gegenaliinde  der 
neliginn,  111.  Th.  9.  178.  ff.l 
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[On  tiM  flobjeeti  of  Um  whole  of  this  section,  see-  tn  ezoellent  disserta* 
tkm  by  TsourcK,  entitled  Hints  on  the  study  of  the  Old  TestemeDtf  of 
niiieh  4  trmslatioo  by  Professor  Ration  has  been  pablished  in  Hodge's 
Bihlieal  Repertory,  Vol.  III.  No.  3.  pp.  364--426.     Tr.] 

§  4.     Wkai  is  meant  by  an  Introduction  to  the  Bocks  qfihe  Old 

Testament, 

Since  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  valued  these  books  so  highly^  and 
aince  their  antiquity  is  so  great  and  their  contents  are  so  excellent,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  inquirci  by  what  authors  and  at  what  times 
thej  were  written  ;  wheUier  they  have  come  down  to  us  incormpt ; 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  behef  and  on  what  foundation  their  aa« 
thority  rests;  by  what  means  we  may  be  enabled  to  understand 
them  ;  what  external  and  internal  vicissitudes  they  have,  undergone ; 
and  how  the  errors  which  perchance  have  crept  in  may  be  correct- 
ed. Such  a  critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testameniy  to  the  end  thai  they  may  be  rightly  valued,  and  correctly 
handled  and  understood  is  called  an  iNTBonucnoN  to  the  Books 
OP  THE  Old  Testament,  which«  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  par- 
ticulars common  to  all  these  books,  or  such  as  are  pecuUar  to  each 
oidiTidaai  book,  is  called  either  oeneral  or  pabticulab. 

§  6.    Particulars  relating  to  the  Literary  History  of  Introductions  to 

the  Old  Testament. 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  those  who  answered 
the  adyersaries  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  constantly* 
examined  this  history  of  the  books,  and  yet  have  never  professedly 
written  on  the  subject.  Auoustin  was  the  first  who  collected  the 
materials  of  this  kind  which  then  existed  vrith  additions  of  his  owoi 
into  a  separate  work^  which  he  did  in  his  books  on  Christian  doc- 
.  tiine  {de  doctrina  Christiana,)  He  was  afterwards  followed  by 
oUierS)  among  whom  Mabcus  Avbeliub  Cassiodobvs  (A.  562),  who 
pablished  Institutio  divinarum  Scripturarum,  was  pre-eminent.— —-"In 
the  age  of  Scholastic  Theology,  whatever  related  to  the  history  of  the 
sacred  books  was  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  rudiments  of 
Theology,  and  for  that  reason  treated  of  in  the  preliminaries  {frdego- 
'"Qm)  to  that  science.     At  length,  when  the  study  of  the  Scripturen 
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revived)  many  introductions,  Keys,  Annotations.  Prologuesi  Frologo 
mcna.  Prefaces.  Disquisitions,  Essays,  and  Biblical  Apparata  appear- 
ed.   Most  of  these  works  related  to  the  books  of  bolh  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments.     The  following  are  among  the  principal. The 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Sixths  Ssnbnhis  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1566.  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  often  reprinted. [a]  It  was  in  every 
body's  hands,  until  in  1636  the  Officina  Biblica  of  Micharl  Waltek 
appeared  at  Leipzig.  This  was  in  its  turn  surpassed  and  superseded 
by  llie  Thesaurus  Philologicus  or  Ctavis  Scripture  Sacne  of  John 
Henky  Hottikobb.  printed  at  Zurich  in  1649  ;  a  work  which  is 
even  yet  useful,  on  account  of  its  extensive  collections  from  Christian) 

Jewish,  and  Oriental  writings. The  Prolegomena  to  the  London 

Polyglott.  printed  in  1667,  surpasses  all  the  older  productions  of  this 
sort.forwhicb  reason  it  has  been  printed  separately  even  so  late  as  1723 

and  1777. To  these  tlie  Philologus  Ebrteus  of  John  Lecsden. 

printed  at  Utrecht  in  1656.  and  his  Philologus  Ebrxo-miAtusi  print- 
ed at  the  same  place  in  IGtiS,  are  inferior.  I'hey  are.  however, 
much  exceLed  by  the  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  of 
Richard  Simon,  published  at  Paris  in  1678  ;  an  excellent  work. 

wliicli  nevertheless  has  bad  many  adversaries.  [6] The  genuineness 

only  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  treated  of  in  the  Demon- 
stratio  EvangelicB  of  Petek  DAiaEL  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches, 

which  WHK  published  atParisin  1681. An  Introduction  to  the 

Old  Testament  is  combined  with  a  system  of  Archaeology  in  the  Ap- 
paratus Biblicus  of  Bkrnabu  Lahy,  which  was  published  in  the 
French  language  at  Grenoble  in  1687,  and  has  since  been  translated 
into  Latin,  and  several  times  reprinted.[c] The  limits  of  an  Intro- 
duction are  better  observed  in  the  Dissertation  preliminaire.  ou  Pro- 
legomenes  sur  la  Bible,  of  Louis  Elues  Ou  Pin.  published  at  Paris 
in  1701 ;[(!]  and  in  HeurHBY  IIouy's  Libri  qualuorde  textibus  BibUo- 
rum  originalibus,  folio.  Oxford,  1705. — The  Disserlationa  qui  peu- 
vent  aervir  de  Prolegomenes  de  T  Ecriturc  Sainte  of  Auucsn.N 
CalueTt  published  in  1715  and  1720.  and  since  translated  into  seve- 
ral languages,  treat  of  various  subjects  in  wtiich  accurate  and  acute 
judgment  is  wanted. 

A  new  epoch  was  commenced  by  Josn  Gottlob  Cabfiov,  inhia 
Introduclio  ad  libros  Canonicos  Veleria  Teslaraenti.  published  at  Leip- 
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zig  in  1721,  and  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  printed  at  the  same  place  in 
1728.  His  steps  were  followed  by  John  Gottfried  Eichhorh  in 
Ihs  Einlotang  in  das  Aite  Testament,  of  which  the  third  edition  ap- 
peared, in  three  volumes  in  1 803.*  The  Einleitung  in  die  gottUchen 
Schriften  des  Alten  Bundes  of  John  David  Michaeus,  published 
in  1787.  comprises  only  the  books  of  Moses  and  Job. — Lbonabd 
Bbrtholdt  has  collected  the  different  opinions  of  modem  critics  in 
Uistorisch-kritische  Einleitung  ins  Alte  und  Neues  Testament* 
1812—1814.  6  Th.  8vo.[e] 
Many  separate  pieces  relating  to  an  Introduction  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  be  found  in  the  modem  periodical  publications^ 
such  as  John  David  Michablis's  Orientalischer  exegetischerBiblio- 
tbek*  24  vols.  8vo.  from  1771  to  1786:  his  Neuer  Orientalischer 
ondexegetischer  BibUothek.  9  vols,  from  1786  to  1793  :  John  Gott- 
naxD  EiCHHORNs  Repertorium  fiir  Biblische  und  Morgenlandische 
Litteratur,  18  vols,  from  1777  to  1786:  his  AUgemeine  BibUothek 
der  Biblische  Literature  1787 — 1802  :  Ebbrl.  Gottl.  Paulvs  Neue 
Repertorium  fur  Biblische  und  Morgenlandische  Litteratur*  3  vob. 
and  his  Memorabilien,  in  8  parts  :  and  Hbnkb's  Magazin  fiir  ReM* 
gioDsphilosophie  und  Rirchengeschichte*  1793—1803. 

[a)  The  editioo  priutad  it  L«yden  in  1580  and  again  in  1591,  ii  valuable 
OB  aeoount  of  tbe  eorrectionr  and  additions  of  Johv  Hat.  The  lait  edi- 
tioo, printed  at  Naplei  in  1743,  deserves  notice  on  aoeoant  of  its  being 
dsdieated  by  its  editor  the  Dominican  Milavta,  to  Benedict  XIV,  who 
leeepted  the  d^dicatioo  although  the  book,  on  account  of  many  of  itf 
Ojiinioni,  and  eapedaUy  on  account  of  its  numerous  corrections  of  the  &- 
tiMfi,  was  disliked  by  many  theologians.] 

[k)  The  three  editions  of  this  work  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Eli** 
Tin  are  very  inoorreot.  From  one  of  these  a  Latin  translation  was  mad& 
byNoBL  Avbbrt  db  Vbrsb,  which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1681. 
The  Rotterdam  edition  of  the  Histoire  Critique  of  1685,  corrected  by 
Simoo  Kim— li;  is  &r  superior  to  any  of  the  others.]  [Simon's  work  has 
btsa  transUtad  into  English  (LotMton,  4to.  168t)  but  by  a  person  very  in- 
competent to  the  task.-^Among  the  opponents  of  Simon,  Dupin,  De  Viel, 
Le  Ckrc,  and  Spnnheim,  were  the  most  conspicuoai.  See  RoiBVM  vbl- 
isa  Handboch  fiir  die  Litteratur  der  BibUsche  Kritik  und  Exegese^  1% 
Th.S.  115—137.     Tr,] 

[•  TheliMithatGoettingenin5Tolf.inl8IS.    TV.) 
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[e)  An  English  tnoiaUtion  of  this  work  has  also  gone  through  sevcml 
editions.     TV.] 

[df)  It  has  also  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Dupin  on  the  Canon,  Londoiu  1699,  folio.     TV.] 

[e)  Michaelis  and  Eichhom,  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Jahn,  first 
began  to  give  the  reins  to  that  spirit  of  hypercritieism  which  has  sinee  so 
greatly  affected  the  biblical  criticism  of  Germany.    Sbmlbr  in  his  Ap- 
paratus ad  liberalem  Veteris  Testamenti  interpretationem,  Hala^  1773, 
and  his  AbhanUlung  von  freier  Untersuchung  des  Kanon.  4.  Th.  HaUe, 
1771 — 1775  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  doubts  and  conjectures  of 
Michaelis  and  Eichhom  and  their  followers.     Baubr  in  his  Entwnrf 
eioer  Einleitnng  in  die  Schriften  des   Alten  Testaments,  Jfurimherg  & 
AUorf^  1794,  and  in  his  Critica  Sacra  and  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  Leipsig, 
1796,  1797,  ably  followed  up  their  principles.     Avgubti,  Grundrisz 
einer  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  ins  Alt.  Test.  LeipM.  1806,  and  Db 
•      Wbttk,  Bpytriigen  zur  Einleitung  in  A.  T.  2  Th.  HalU^  1806-7,  and 
Lehrbuch  der  Hist.  krit.  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und  apokryphis- 
ehen  Btioherdes  A.T.,  Berlin,  IHM  (2d  ed.  18^)  are  the  principal  late 
writers  of  a  similar  character.   The  advances  to  scepticism  have  been  con- 
siderably retarded  by  the  productions  of  Jahh ,  (Einleitung  in  die  Gott- 
lichen  Biicher  des  alten  Bundes,2.  Th.  fFetn,  180^,  2te.  aufl  ,  and  Intro- 
duetio  in  libros  sacros  Veteris  Foederis  in  compendium  redaota,  Viennaef 
1805,  ed.  ^a.  1815,)  and  in  some  respects  by  the  work  of  BsaTHOLDT* 
who  is  for  from  going  to  the  lengths  of  Augusti,  Vater,  De  Wette,  Gese- 
nius,  and  some  other  modem  German  critics.— >  To  use  the  expression 
of  De  Wette,  *  the  English  also  have  at  last  done  something  in  this  way,' 
in  the  learned  and  voluminous  work  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hornb,  entitled 
*  An  Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures' published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1821.  and  much  enlarged  in  three 
subsequent  editions  in  4  vols.  8vo.  the  last  of  which  is  dated  1823.    It 
has  also  been  republished  in  4  vols.  8vo.  at  Philadelphia,  1825.     An 
abridgment  published  in  12mo.  1826«  has  already  appeared  in.  a  second 
and  improved  edition  at  London,  and  proposals  have  been  issued  for  a  se- 
cond editioit  in  this  country. 

For  full  lists  of  the  various  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
their  principal  editions,  see  Jahih  Einleit.  Th.  I.  S.  21 — 29,  and  Dm 
Wbttbs  Lehrbuch  der  historiseh-kritisches  Einleitung, '  6.  S.  4 — 7-  For 
liistorical  notices  of  this  branch  of  criticism,  see  Robbvmvellbri  Historia 
Interpretationis,  5  torn.  12mo.  Lips.  1795 — 1814,  putnm,  and  Ammov's 
Frefooe  to  his  edHioo  of  Erji b9tx  Institutio  Interpretis  Nov.  Test. — TV.] 


PART  I. 


GEHERAL  INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   SACRED  BOOKS  OF 

THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  BOOXB  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE   OENUINB,  nfOOBBUFT,   AMP 

WORTHT   OF  CREDIT. 


§  6.    ne  qtieHion  whether  the  books  of  the  Old"Te*tameni  are  genu- 
nie  or  epuriouSi  U  of  the  greatest  importance. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  written  6y  thoee 
mttkore  to  whom  they  are  attrihuted^  or  nearly  tn  thoee  ogee  to  which 
they  are  euppoeed  to  heiong[a]  but  on  the  contrary,  were  composed  by 
other  persons  at  a  much  more  recent  period, — in  one  word,  if  they 
were  epwriaus,  the  history  contained  in  them  would  be  much  less 
worthy  of  belief;  that  plan  which  so  completely  pervades  all  the 
books-  might  have  been  foisted  into  the  history  at  a  later  period ; 
the  ancient  miracles  recorded*  might  have  been  invented  in  a  recent 
age,  or  made  up  by  an  alteration  of  natural  events ;  the  prophecies 
night  have  been  forged  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which 
they  seem  to  predict ;  and  in  fine,  Jesus  and  his  apostles  would  have 
^»proved  of  the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  appears  of  how 
great  moment  is  the  question  whether  these  books  are  genuine*  1.  e. 
whether  they  were  written  hy  the  authors  whose  productions  they  pro- 
feti  to  he,  and  (which  is  particularly  important  when  the  author  of 
any  book  is  unknown)  at  those  times  to  which  they  are  attributed. 
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[tf)  Althongli  the  determination  of  the  %fse  of  a  book  is  alwap  import- 
ant  in  the  invettig^tion  of  iii  genainenen,  whether  the  author  be  known 
or  not,  yet  to  do  this  aocarately  is  not  always  possible.  OAen,  eyen 
when  the  author  of  a  book  is  known,  the  namerons  difficulties  in  ohro- 
nolofiry,  and  the  disa^roement  of  chronologers,  render  it  impossible  to  fix 
iti  date  with  certainty  But  when  the  author  of  a  work  is  unknown, 
or  when  he  gives  no  determinate  indications  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  and  there  is  no  other  crediMe  testimony  on  this  po*nt,the  eyidenee 
which  can  be  col1ecte<l  from  the  contents  of  his  work  very  seldom  suf- 
fices to  designaate  with  accuracy  the  time  in  which  the  book  itself  was 
written.  In  examining  the  genu  neness  of  the  sacred  bonks,  therefore, 
we  must  be  content,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  profane  authors,  when 
we  can  nearly  ascertain  the  time  of  their  composition.  For  instance,  if 
the  author  uf  the  Pentateuch  is  found  to  be  the  same  Moses,  whom  he 
professes  to  be,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  promised 
land,  it  matters  not  whether  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned  took 
place  two  or  three  hundrea  years  earlier  or  later.  Consequently,  the 
work  itself  may  have  been  written  two  or  three  centuries  earlier  or  later 
and  yet  be  equally  genuine ;  just  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  are 
equally  genuine,  whether,  with  some  chronologers,  we  place  those  wri- 
ters in  the  10th  century  before  Christ,  or  with  others  in  the  9th,  or  even 
in  the  8th.  But  if  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  books  were  found  to  be  a 
Moses  different  from  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
have  lived  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  to  have  pub- 
lished these  writings  of  his  own  in  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  Moies» 
then  these  books  would  be  spurious ;  just  as  the  history  of  Herodotus* 
who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (444 
B.  C.)  would  be  spurious,  if  it  had  been  written  (as  Jacob  Gantier  haa 
supposed)  by  another  Herodotus,  who  did  not  live  before  the  time  of 
Constantino  the  Great.] 

§  7.     The  nature  of  the  argumenie  used  to  prooe  the  genumenees  {f 

books. 

At  what  time-  and  by  what  author*  any  book  may  have  been  writ- 
ten* is  a  question  of  fact  which  can  only  be  decided  by  kutoricid 
proofs.  Historical  proofs  consist  of  the  testmainjf  of  witnesses 
against  whom  no  exception  can  be  taken*  competent  to  know  and 
willing  to  declare  the  truth  and  of  tokens  observable  in  the  contents, 
language,  style*  and  character  of  the  book  in  question*  which  show 
it  to  be  the  production  of  a  certain  author,  or  at  least  of  a  certain 
age.    The  fonner  is  called  external  eoidenee ;  the  latter  kUemal  eri- 
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denets  The  two  united  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  the  genu- 
ineneflB  of  any  ancient  profane  writing-  and  by  parity  of  reason  no- 
thing more  can  be  required  in  the  present  question. 

§  8.    Tefftmoi^  to  the  gemtmeness  of  the  booke  of  the  Old  TeHameni. 

I.  Those  who  were  coeval  with  each  Hebrew  writer,  and  copied 
the  book  received  from  his  own  hands  and  afterwards  furnished 
their  copies  to  others  for  transcription,  certainly  knew  by  what 
author  and  at  what  time  the  book  was  published  ;  and  these  persons 
by  handing  down  this  book  with  definite  marks  of  its  author  and  age 
to  their  successors^  and  they  again  by  transmitting  it  to  their  poste- 
rity, and  so  on  from  one  to  another  through  all  subsequent  agesi  gave 
their  testimony  that  it  really  belonged  to  the  author  and  age  to  which 
it  made  pretensions. 

IL  This  tradition  would  be  the  more  easily  propagated  with  fide* 
lity,  especially  in  the  remote  ages  in  which  the  first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  >  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  books*  which 
rendeied  it  less  difficult  to  retain  the  memoiy  of  their  origin.  Be« 
aideSf  it  was  not  conununicated  by  learned  men,  who  obscure  the 
truth  by  the  multipUcity  of  their  conjectures,  to  their  disciples,  but 
by  fathers*  faithfully  recounting  the  same  narration  a  multitude  of 
times,  to  their  children  ;  it  possesses  therefore  the  utmost  degree 
of  certainty,  and  is  on  that  account  commended  in  Deut.  xxzii.  7.  s. 
Pb.  Ixxviii.  3—7.  Hence  it  happened  that  many  authors  did  not 
subscribe  to  their  works  either  their  name  or  the  age  in  which  they 
Fivcd.  In  those  books  to  which  the  author  had  added  his  name,  no- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  a  faithfiil  transcription  of  this  notice, 
which  could  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease. 

m.  There  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt  or 
alter  this  simple  tradition. 

IV.  On  the  contrary  as  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  set 
great  value  on  these  books  reason  required  that  the  account  of  their 
oiigin  should  be  faithfully  transmitted  to  their  posterity. 

V.  If,  however,  the  nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  its  trust, 
reasons  were  not  wanting  to  induce  it  to  have  feigned  these  books  to 
be  spurious.  They  contain  many  things  which  must  have  been  dis- 
^reeaUe,  particularly  the  continual  rebukes  and  upbraidings  be- 
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stowed  upon  it.  as  a  people  indocile^  intractable^  and  obstinate.  If, 
therefore*  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  natiire  of  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  books  the  nation  continued  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
genuineness  it  was  a  witness  against  itself  and  on  that  account  finee 
from  all  objections.  This  argument  also  tends  to  exclude  tb^  ^TP^ 
thesis  that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in  a  later  age. 

VI.  It  could  not  easily  happen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
theee  books  should  be  corrupted,  since  a  whole  tribe  had  been  con- 
secrated for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sacred  records  as  well  as 
on  other  accounts.  Among  the  other  tribes  there  always  existedt 
even  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  men  such  as  the  judges  in  the 
eariier  times,  and  afterwards  the  prophets,  who  highly  esteemed 
these  books  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had  descended  from  the 
age,  and  from  the  authors  assigned  to  them. — If  the  names  of  some 
of  the  authors  and  even  the  times  in  which  they  lived  have  been 
forgotten  yet  the  nation  acknowledges  its  ignorance  concerning 
them  ;  which  is  a  proof  of  its  unwillingness  to  testily  to  any  thing 
which  it  has  not  received  as  certain  from  its  ancestors.  Even  of 
these  anonymous  books  the  date  was  not  so  far  neglected-  as  not  to 
leave  it  certain  that  no  one  book  was  written  later  than  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  so  early  as 
the  third  century  before  Christ  these  books  were  as  ancient  and 
genuine  productions  translated  into  Greek.  It  is  plain.  thereforOf 
that  the  books  we  have  at  the  present  day,  are  the  very  same  with 
those,  to  the  genuineness  of  which  the  most  ancient  Hebrews  bore 
testimony. 

Vn.  The  evidence  that  we  allege  in  favour  of  these  books  is  not 
that  of  the  modem  but  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrews  as  will  appear 
from  the  fact,  that  some  of  these  books  mention  others  of  greater 
antiquity  as  well  known,  and  cite  them  every  where  by  name.  .This 
proves  that  the  authors  who  were  themselves  ancient,  had  learned 
from  their  ancestors  that  the  more  ancient  books  were  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  authors  and  times  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  [a] 

[a)  J  A  HIT,  Einleit.  S.  40.  ff.,  shows  at  tome  length,  and  with  mach 
ability,  the  rashness  and  unreasonableness  of  setting  aside  the  testimony 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books,  a  step 
which  is  more  or  less  decisively  taken  by  many  of  the  modem  G«rauiii 
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wnftan.  He  alMWB  that  n^ftmoi  iesiimonif  is,  in  CmU  the  only  lolid 
grooBd  vpoa  wUeh  a  book  can  be  received  u  genuine ;  that  it  if  &r  ta- 
perior  in  Talaa  to  the  poritiTe  ieitimony  of  a  few  witnewei,  tooh  as  eren 
the  best  aathentioated  works  of  ancient  profiuie  aathors  oan  prodace ; 
that  th#  fi^feltM  erideooe  in  fiiToar  of  a  book,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
flileoee  of  the  nation  concerning  it^  is  rueetiary  to  give  credit  to  the  poti- 
Hc€  tettimooy  of  individuals ;  and  that  even  when  the  clearest  individual 
te^mnny  it  given  to  the  genuineness  of  a  book  by  contemporary  authprs, 
national  testimony  is  necessary  to  assure  us  of  the  identity  of  the  work 
now  existing  with  that  spoken  of  by  the  early  witnesses. 

To  the  objeetion,  that  the  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  destroys 
the  §amt  of  their  testimony,  he  replies  by  urging  the  parallel  instanoe  of 
the  Greeki,  whoee  chamcier  for  hirtorical  accuracy  was  notoriously  bad, 
yet  they  hare  ever  been  deemed  competent  witnesses  to  the  genuineness 
of  their  early  writers.  The  Jews,  with  all  their  credulity,  could  never 
be  iadneed  to  receiye  spurious  works,  for  instance,  the  book  of  Enoch, 
or  the  book  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  as  genuine.  The  oral  tradi- 
tiooi  wfaiob  they  now  ascribe  to  Moses,  were  not  introduced  until  a  very 
lata  period,  baying  been  rfjeoted  by  John  Hyrcanns,  and  even  by  Jo- 
asphoiri— The  testimony  cited  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  saored 
books,  is  not  that  of  the  modem  Jews,  to  whom  alone  the  character  of 
credulity  applies,  but  of  those  ancient  Jews  who  lived  at  and  before  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.  Lastly,  allow- 
ing the  Jews  to  hare  been  as  credulous  as  possible,  no  reason  would  be 
afcrded  ibr  ngeeting  their  testimony  altogether :  it  would  merely  be  ne* 
tmmrj  to  examine  it  with  the  greater  strictness. 

To  requira  foreign  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  these  books  is  al- 
tijgether  unfiur,  rince  none  is  ever  required  for  ancient  profane  aathors. 
Who  ever  thought  of  demanding  proof  ot  the  genuineneis  of  Homer  or 
Hssiod  from  foreign  nations,  e.  g.  the  Phoenicians  or  Egyptians  ?  The 
very  nations  from  whom  such  testimony  in  favour  of  the  sacred  books,  if 
it  all  to  be  expected,  might  come,  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Babylonians, 
sad  Eg3rptians,  have  left  no  written  records.  The  Greeks  liave  no  wri- 
tiap  coeval  with  these  books,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Hebrews 
sr  their  langa^;e.  And  if  Ibreign  testimony  abounded,  the  comparative 
i|iionuice  of  the  history,  circumstances,  and  language  of  the  authors  of 
tlie  books  in  qaettioo,  under  which  a  foreigner  must  labour,  would  render 
it  hi  infiuior  io  value  to  that  of  the  nation  to  which  the  authors  belonged. 

Jahn  proceeds  to  show  that  there  art  vestiges  of  foreign  evidence  in 
fcvoor  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  by  examining  the  testimony  re- 
■pieting  the  history  of  Sanchoniathon,  which  if  genuine,  as  is  highly 
Pi^bU,  is  eridetice  to  part  of  the  history,  and  to  the  existence  of  the 
bsoksr-evidaoM  oontefiqiorary  with  some  of  them,  and  at  least  400 
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jean  esrlier  tliiui   Iha   okleit  profane   writiiip  now  esUnt.      Camp. 
■lio.  HCETii  Dem-  Evang.  Prop    IV.  c.  ii.  Ij  52.  «s.  }  58.  e,  iii.  {  2,  " 
BoeaARTi  Phaleg  el  Canaan,  P.  II.  Lib  II.  c.  ii.     Micmjclii  Einleit. 
iodifGottlicb.  Schrift.dn  A.B.  {44.  S.20S.U.    Bdddx:!  HiiL  Eeda.      \ 
Per.  II.  «««t.  ii.  {  18-  Tom.  I.  p.  78S  a.    Galx'i  Court  of  the  G«atil«t>      I 
Vol.  II.  pp.  47—58.     TV-l 

j  9.     tnkmal  etridence  of  the  gfimintneas  f^'  the  books  of  the  Old     ] 
TMta}neni.[a] 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  genuinencBs  of  ancient  books  is 
either  negative  or  poikive. 

Negative  internsl  evidence  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  absence 
of  any  thing  in  the  subject  and  in  the  style  of  a  book,  disagreeing 
with  the  circumataiicea  of  its  author,  with  the  time,  country,  and 
place,  in  which  it  wa^  written-  or  with  any  of  its  other  relations- 
Bui  as  there  is  scarcely  any  ancient  book  extant,  in  which  some 
things  incongruous  with  the  circuiuHtajices  of  ila  author  and  age  are  ' 
not  obHcrvable,  which  have  tbund  their  way  into  it  during  the  iapM 
of  ages,  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  such  accidents  have  oc- 
curred to  the  sacred  books.  Nevertheless,  such  interpolations  can- 
not in  any  way  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  books 
ihemselvcs. 

Potirive  internal  evidence  consists  of  those  particulars  which  are 
discoverable  in  the  contents,  s^le,  and  other  circumstances  of  a 
book,  and  which  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  an  impostor,  or 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  forgery,  bo  that  the 
book  in  which  they  are  contained  cannot  have  been  the  production 
of  any  other  author  or  age  than  those  to  whidi  it  is  ascribed. 

The  question,  whether  there  do  occur  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
TflBtoment  any  things  which  are  irreconcilable  with  their  alleged 
authors  or  dates,  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by  men  of  consider' 
able  abilities,  with  intentions  inimical  to  tlie  books ;  and  yet  all  the 
inconsistencies  noticed  by  these  men  have,  upon  a  fresh  examinati<Hii 
been  found  either  to  agree  Well  with  the  history  of  the  books,  or  to 
be  interpolations. 

Pontive  internal  evidence  is  not  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
}>roor  of  the  genuineness  of  ancient  hooks.  In  the  present  case. 
howeTer.  it  e\isl9  in  abundance,  and  is  of  a  tieofold  nature. 
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FoUTi  the  opinion  Uiat  these  books  are  forged,  whether  tbey  are 
Bajuposed  to  be  the  production  of  one  impottor,  or  of  teverat  tmulta- 
mtoiuljf-  or  of  aneral  in  ttuxettum^  is  contradicted  by  the  contents. 
$tfW.  and  language  of  the  hooka  themseWes. 

I.  In  these  books, 1 )  The  aimplt^  mmuwr*  of  the  most  ancient 

ttmei-  their  slow  and  graduaJ  advnncenient,  their  frequent  relapses 
delajBi  and  their  renewed  progress  even  to  tlie  excess  of  tuxuryi 
are  described  in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tbmgs 
S)  The  ancient  history,  manners-  customs,  and  other 
Gircumstancca  of  d^erent  and  widely  distant  nation*  are  treated  o£ 
•ithout  the  least  admixture  of  more  recent  or  incongruous  circum- 
3)  Tlie  manner  cf  thinking-   the  tropes  and  image*,  the 

■^rfci  and  the  language  itself,  are  different  in  every  book. All 

things  could  not  liave  been  so  nicely  attended  to  had  tlie  books 
been  the  production  of  one  impogior  of  a  recaa  age. 

Not  only  I)  the  perfectly  natural  description  of  the  most  aii- 
uent  mamers  and  of  their  gradation  to  the  extremes  of  luxury,  and 
2)  the  accurate  notice  of  very  diuerte  kistorieal  eireumttancea ;  bui 
alao  3)  the  correspondence  of  the  different  degree*  of  purity  of  lan- 
gtage  and  elegance  of  style  with  the  different  agea  of  the  books  ; 
4)  the  references  in  one  book  to  another ;  and  5)  (he  uniform  a*- 
mnptioH  (f  the  enstenee  of  the  more  ancient  books  by  those  o^  d  later 
dale,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  tlieae  bixika  are 
the  production  of  several  impostors  who  lived  at  the  same  rime  and  in 
tome  comparatively  modem  age. 

m.  The  introduction  of  so  many  ldstoric<d  circumstanees  relating 
to  diferent  and  widely  dtslanl  nation*  and  to  different  age*<  and  yet 
ill  exactly  agreeable  to  the  iruth.  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  the  work  of  sceeral  successioe  impostor*,  (he  earli- 
M  of  whom  must  have  lived  at  a  late  period.  That  all  of  such  a 
Kt  of  impostors  should  have  been  able  completely  (o  avoid  error  and 
contradiction  is  imposajble. 

The  aame  point  is  proved-  Secondly,  by  a  compariaon  of  the  con- 
tentt  of  the  books  with  the  motives  by  which  the  impostors,  whether 
°ne  or  many,  must  have  been  actuated.  For  since  no  one  is  wicked 
'■ilhont  a  caose,  an  imposture  of  this  kind  cannot  be  imagined  to 
^^f  been  undertaken  wiihout  some  definite  motive,  of  which  we 
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can  only  conceive  of  three  ;  either  to  extol  the  Hdntm  fWioti*  or  to 
dgfaoM  it,  or  to  mbue  it  wiik  the  doctrine  rf  the  tmdy  of  €ML  Bitt 
as  the  many  things  sUltmpng  ignominy  upon  the  Helfreit  noHon,  that 
occur  in  these  books>  are  decisive  proofs  that  they  were  not  cmtt- 
posed  with  a  view  of  extolling  that  nation ;  so.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  occurrence  of  ckvumHance^  whidi.  are  credxtahlii  to  the  nation^ 
shows  that  defamation  was  not  the  object  of  the  authoh  It  foUows 
that  the  supposed  forgers  of  these  books  could  not  have  been  actua- 
ted by  either  of  the  two  iirst  mentioned  motives.  But  if  the  remand- 
ing one,  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  had 
influenced  the  impostor,  or  impostors  ;  1)  it  would  have  been  theiff 
interest  to  prefix  or  add  at  the  end  of  each  book,  the  name  of  some 
cdebraUd  person^  by  way  of  giving  it  authority  ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  many  of  these  books.  2)  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
an  indocile  and  intractable  people  would  have  received  books,  Which* 
having  been  before  utterly  unknown  had  all  at  once,  with  pretensions 
to  great  antiquity,  emerged  to  light  for  the  first  time,  and  which  con* 
tained  a  doctrine  concerning  God  certainly  not  desired  by  them,  be- 
sides many  sharp  reprehensions  and  rebukes.  3)  Lastly-  it  is  impdh 
sible  to  imagine  impostors  so  ignorant  and  stupid,  as  not  to  per^ 
ceive  that  defamation  ought  to  be  abstained  jrom^  and  that  in  order 
to  induce  the  people  to  receive  their  forgeries,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  fanour  by  praieee,  however  unmerited. 

\a)  Comp.  EiCHH.  Einleit.  (  12, 13, 14.     7V.J 

§  10.     (>fthe  manner  in  which  it  unmld  be  necessary  to  proceed  in  or- 
der to  prote  the  spuriousness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  order  to  show  that  these  books  are  spurious,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  render  suspicious  the  national  testimony  already  addu- 
ced, and  the  individual  witnesses  that  will  be  produced  in  the  Par- 
ticular Introduction ;  and  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence :  but.  in  addition  to  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Israelitish  na- 
tion, and  that  of  the  individual  ancient  authors,  must  be  refuted  by 
other  testimony  of  equal  or  greater  respectability  and  antiquity*  or 
such  proofs  must  be  derived  firom  the  contents  and  style  of  the  books 
in  question,  as  are  irreroncilable  with  the  supposition  of  their  genu- 
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ineit^as.  NeiMiet  of  these  has  been  as  yet  peffbrmed^  nor  cim  ehhev 
erer  h&  perfiitmed*  since,  as  we  hate  seen,  the  evidence  in  faTonr  of 
tfaes^  books  is  irrefragable,  and  they  are  so  circnlBBtaDced  thst  it  Is 
evidently  impossible  that  they  should  be  sporioas.  All  the  alignments 
that  hate  been  brought  against  them,  are  fbonded  either  on  inoorreet 
interpretations  or  on  interpoktions,  and  they  leave  the  genuineness 
of  the  books  totally  untouched. 


$  11.     Whai  u  meatU  h^  the  hw^  hemg  cmrypUd. 

Although ^  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  not  free  from  interpolations,  and  although  some  er- 
rors have  been  introduced  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  yet  they 
bave  not  been  altered  with  any  fraudulent  design,  nor  do  the  errors 
which  have  crept  in.  materially  affect  their  sense,  or  the  nature  of 
their  contents  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  called  corrupt  For  corrup- 
Horn  is  a  deHberaU  or  fraudulent  alteration  maUriaUy  qfeetmg  the 
sense,  so  thai  what  the  author  wrote  is  lost.  Such  an  alteration  of  the 
iejt  is  meant  by  the  opponents  of  these  books,  when  they  chai^ 
them  with  corruption.  On  the  other  hand,  interpolations  and  errors 
of  transcription,  which  are  sometimes  in  a  looser  sense  called  cor- 
raptions,  neither  originate  in  fraudulent  intention,  nor  materially  % 
afiect  the  sense  of  the  book  in  which  they  may  exist,  since  they  may 
generally  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  text,  and  the  true  read- 
ing may  be  ascertained  and  restored. 

!§  12.     That  the  Old  TeetamerU  is  corrupted,  is  repugnant  to  hietortf. 

The  supposition  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  suffered 
cemipti<m  is  inreconcilable  with  history. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  these  books  certainly  could  not  have 
been  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generation  which  was  so 
zeak>as  in  the  service  of  the  true  God  (Josh,  xxiv.)  survived.  But 
from  the  time  of  their  death  to  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  judges  or 
cifii  governors,  who  braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of 
government  established  in  the  sacred  books,  constantly  flourished* 
Bor  were  there  wanting  among  the  priests,  Levites,  and  other  Israel- 
ites, penons  who  held  these  books  in  the  hii^hest  esteem,  and  who 
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must  have  been  Kcquunted  with  tlieir  contents,  because  they  were 
read  o»cr  every  seven  years,  or  copies  of  them  were  in  their  possesnon. 
All  these  would  have  strenuoualy  opposed  any  attempt  to  corrupt  these 
boobs. [a]  nor  did  they,  especially  the  judges,  want  power  to  repress 
such  wanton  audacity  :  at  any  rate  disputesonthesubject  would  have 
arisen,  of  which  however  no  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  JudgeSi 
a  work  by  no  means  sparing  in  its  notice  of  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  times  to  wliich  it  relates. 

II.  From  the  time  of  Samuel  to  that  of  Malachi.  the  prophets  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  series.  They  spared 
not  the  vices  of  princes  priests  or  people  and  would  on  no  account 
have  silently  passed  over  any  attempt  at  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred 
books.  Yel  Dot  the  least  bint  of  any  such  attempt  having  ever  been 
made  is  discoverable  in  their  writings. 

III.  Ailer  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  the  books  of  Moses  at 
least  were  preserved  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  From  this  timei 
therefore,  the  jealousy  which  always  existed  between  the  rival  king- 
doms was  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  success  of  any  attempt  at  cor- 
ruption in  either  kingdom :  for  in  whichsoever  the  effort  had  been  made. 
it  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  opposition  from  the  ri- 
val state,  and  consequently  not  without  public  contentions  which  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  liistorical  books.  Moreover,  if  any  corrup- 
tion had  taken  place  during  this  period,  it  would  appear  from  a  col- 
lation of  the  Samaritan  with  the  Jewish  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 

IV.  In  the  year  740  before  Christ  the  Israelites  &om  Galilee  and 
Gilead  took  copies  of  these  books  with  them  into  Assyria ;  in  the 
year  122  B.  C.  the  rest  of  the  Israelites  carried  copies  to  Chalachene. 
to  Gozan  on  the  banks  of  the  Chabor  and  to  the  cities  of  Media  ; 
in  the  year  606  B.  C.  Daniel  with  other  noble  youths  took  copies 
to  Babylon:  in  the  year  695  B.C.  Ezekiel  and  10000  other  Jews 
carried  copies  to  Mesopotamia  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cabor  :  in  688 
and  !i8i  B.  C-the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  again  carried  copies 
to  Babylon  :  in  the  same  year  588  B.  C.  some  fugitive  Jews  among 
whom  was  Jeremiah,  brought  copies  into  Egypt ;  and  others  flying 
lo  Arabia  Felix  carried  copies  with  them  there.  In  the  year  320 
B.  C.  the  Jews  transported  lo  Egypt  and  Gyrene  by  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
dispersed  many  copies  in  those  reeions.     Not  long  aflcr,  others,  pe- 
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netnliog  into  Sjiia*  Asia  Minor)  Greece*  and  at  last  even  to  Rcmiey 
canied  with  tkem  copiea  of  the  sacred  books  into  all  those  conn- 
tiies.  Thus  widely  dispersed  throoghoat  the  worid,  they  could  not 
poBBifalj  be  corrupted. 

V.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the  sacred  books  were 
translated  into  the  Greek  language  <  and  again  six  several  times  in  the 
second  centniy  after  Christ.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  in  this  manner  the  copies^  into  which 
any  oomption  that  might  have  been  attempted  must  have  been  intro- 
duced, were  placed  in  the  hands  of  many  and  widely  separated  na- 
tions. Thus  we  find  that  the  further  we  trace  these  books,  the  more 
difficult  it  beames  to  conceive  in  what  manner  they  could  possibly 
have  been  corrupted.  [6] 

[«)  Efpedally  as  nich  mttempti  were  ttrietly  forbidden  in  the  books 
-  themselTes.  DeaLiT.2.] 

[b)  See  Gabrixl  FABRiCT'de  Titres  Primitives  deU  RevelatioD. 
%  1772.  2  torn.  8vo.] 


§  13.     Tke  Comtp^m  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  nature  of  the 

thing  tmpoisible, 

K  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  the  corruption  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  still  insisted  on.  it  can  be  shown  to 

be  in  itself  impossible. If  the  adulteration  had   taken  place 

pievioasly  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  would  have  affected  those 
places  only  which  convey  censures  against  the  idolatry  then  so  ranch 
ia  vogoci  and  the  passages  in  which  the  worship  of  one  Gon  is  incul- 
cated :  yet  the  slightest  inspection  shews  that  all  these  are  left  un- 
touched.  After  the  return  from  the  captivity  aU  the  Jews  held 

tiwir  sacred  books  in  such  veneration  as  to  undergo  contumely,  deri- 
■on.  persecution,  and  every  sort  of  torments,  rather  than  depart  from 
their  injunctions.  Comp.  the  books  of  Maccabees^  and  Josefbus 
Contra  Apion.  I*  8-  Men  entertaining  such  sentiments  certainly 
would  not  have  thought  of  corrupting  the  sacred  books ;  nor  can  we 
ioMigine  what  part  they  could  have  been  induced  to  corrupt.-— —In  the 
^  after  Christy  indeed,  the  Jews,  being  pressed  by  the  Christians 
with  the  fblfilmont  of  the  prophecies  in  Jesus*  might  have  been 
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tempted  to  ta^iper  with  these  witnesses  concemiog  ih^ 
Bili  the  least  /BXAminajioD  will  prove  their  ianocenice  of  \bi8  cr^ne. 
— ^If  jthen  tl^e  Jews  ha.ve  left  untouched  those  parts  which  they  had 
the  strongest  inducements  to  corrupts  they  are  certainly  po  be  ab- 
solyed  from  the  suspicion  of  having  adulterated  any  other  parts. 

§  14.     Pretended  carrt^^Hons. 

Every  book  must  be  considered  as  incorrupt,  until  the  cootrary  is 
•proved.  We  therefore  demand  fit>m  the  opposers  of  these  books 
dear  and  indubitable  instances  of  corruptions.  Such  however  have 
not  been  given  either  by  those  of  the  Fathers  who  have  accused  the 
Jews  of  corrupting  the  Old  Testament  or  by  those  modem  thedo- 
gians  who  have  espoused  the  same  opinion. 

The  Fathers — 1)  believed  the  Alexandrine  version  to  have  been 
made  by  men  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspirati<m  and  perfectly 
to  accord  with  the  genuine  Hebrew  text.  Whenever  therefore  the 
Jews  cited  any  thing  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  words  difiering  from 
that  version,  they  asserted  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  true  texti  and 
in  this  manner  decided  in  a  cause  to  judge  of  which  they  were  utteriy 
disqualified  by  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew.  Hence,  2)  the  speci- 
mens of  corruptions  which  they  adduce,  have  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  being  nothing  more  than  different  versions  of  the  same  words, 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse,  sometimes  of  equal  value  with 
those  which  they  approved ;  or  various  readings,  generally  of  Uttle 
moment.  Nor  3)  do  they  aU  agree  in  urging  this  charge  against  the 
Jews.  Origen*  who  was  skilled  in  Hebrew,  aquits  them  of  it ;  and  Je- 
rome^ although  he  generally  consents  to  the  accusation,  yet  when  he 
speaks  seriously*  defends  the  sincerity  of  the  Jews,  and  refers  to  Ofi- 
gen  as  his  authority.  And  even  4)  those  Fathers^  who  in  their  dis- 
putes against  the  Jews  charge  them  with  corrupting  the  Old  Testa- 
menti  are  not  always  consistent ;  for  several  of  them  in  treatii^  of 
other  subjects  speak  of  the  Jews  as  faithful  guardians  of  the  sacred 
books,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  what  they  had  elsewhere  aaserted 
in  their  controversies  with  those  same  Jews. 

The  modem  scholastics  who  join  in  this  accusation  of  the  Jews* 
1)  being  generally  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  take  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  judge  without  possessing  the  pmper  qualifi' 
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catiQiis ;  or  9)  if  more  learned,  confound  errors  and  interpoUtions 
-witli  GorrapCioai ;  or  3)  lastly,  being  led  astray  by  too  much  zeali 
eappoBB  that  they  cannot  better  defend  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
fiom  the  objections  of  Protestants  than  by  aspersing  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  on  which  alone  the  latter  place  reUance.  Comp. 
Du  Pni,  Dias.  Prelim.  I.iv.  4.  p.  145—154.  [On  the  Canon  p.  146.  ss.] 
The  Christian  church  generally^  however,  has  not  sanctioned  the 
accusation  against  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  its  proceedings  in  all 
ages.— -—In  the  second  centuiy  it  received  the  Greek  versions^ 
which  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  version  of  Daniel  by 

Tbeodotion  was  even  used  in  pubUc  worship. In  the  third  cen- 

toiy  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  was  twice 
copiedi  was  approved  of,  and  even  the  Alexandrine  version  altered 
Id  agree  with  it ;  and  further*  this  correction  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Hebrew  text*  was  used  in  public  worship  by  the  churches  of  Pa- 
lestine.^  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Latin  church 

adopted  the  version  of  Jerome,  made  inunediately  from  the  He« 
brew,  which  was  again,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  Alcuin.  and  afterwards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  theologians  under  the  inspection  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VHI.i 

partially  corrected  by  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  text. These 

fitcts  abundantly  prove  that  the  untarnished  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  [a] 

The  fnftytwMMi  of  snpposed  oorraptioos  by  the  Jewi«  which  have  been 
•druieed  Id  modem  works,  are  errors  in  varioas  readings,  with  perhaps 
the  siogle  exception  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  where  the  Jews  seem  to  have  al- 

tersd  0^r*U  into  v3T  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Samaritans  of 
•  •  -  ▼  - 

the  argament  in  defence  of  their  ettablishment  of  a  temple  and  place  of 

voiihip  io  Mount  Gerizim.     For  an  aocoant  of  the  other  instances 

which  have  been  alleged,  see  Einleit.  Th.  I.  }  14.  S.  66,  and  }  149>-]51. 

S.  5S1-538. 

[e)  *The  principal  astertor  of  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 

i^na  MoaUTf  a  priest  of  tho  Oratory  at  Paris,  who  maintained  his  hy- 

pothsiii  in  his  JSxarciUtionei  Biblice,  1033— 1669.    He  was  strongly 

<WMd  by  aereiml  writers,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  was  SiHov 

9b  Mvn,  in  hit  AMortio  Hebraics  veritatis  altera,  Paritiit^  1634,  8vo. 

^  work  was  answered  by  Mobin  in  his  Diatribe  Elenchica  de  Sinoe- 

^te  Hebr«i  Grasciqae  teztos  dignoscenda,  Paritiu^  1639,  8vo.    Ds 
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Moa  replied  warm];  in  bia  AsMrtio  tBrtiB,  Paririta,  1839, 8»o.  Vobbids, 
in  hii  Cbronoloi^.  and  in  bis  work  on  the  SeptuagiQt,  eipouud  Ihe  opi- 
Diom  of  Moms,  but  with  little  itreogth  of  arg^umml,  or  lacceai,  Em 
SiHOR,  Hilt.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  L.  I.  c.  xriii.  zix.] 


§  16.      The  booka  of  the  Old  Testamaa  are  worths  of  credit. 

In  order  to  constitute  the  books  of  the  Old  TestameDt  docuraents 
of  trnqueationable  authority,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be 
genuine  and  incorrupt,  nhich  it  has  hitherto  been  my  object  to 
prove  them  ;  but  it  i^  ulso  necessary  that  they  should  be  worthy  of 
credit.     That  they  are  so.  ehsll  now  be  shown. 

A  hi^orian  is  worthy  of  credit  when  he  has  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  is  disposed  im- 
partially to  declare  it.  They  may  be  said  to  have  had  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  respecting  any  particular  transactions,  who 
have  been  luUieeg  of  the  country  in  which  they  took  place,  or  at  teasti 
have  litred  in  the  lime*  in  which  ihey  occurred,  or  who  have  been  both 
natioes  and  cotUemporarieg.  A  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  at- 
taches to  the  information  of  men  who  have  been  present  at  or  con- 
cemed  itt  the  iransacHoits  which  they  describe,  or  have  been  gwem- 
or*  or  rulers,  who  themselves  administered  and  directed  all  the  af* 

lairs,  and  consequently  were  perfectly  acquointed  with  them  all. 

So  also  they  who  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  times  antecedent  lo 
their  own,  are  the  more  worthy  of  confidence,  if  they  have  derived 
their  information  from  public  or  domestic  documents  of  the  country 
and  times  in  question,  especially  if  these  should  be  written  by  persont 
present  at  the  transactions,  or  themselves  cmtcerned  ia  them  or  acting 

as  rulers. I'he  sincerity  of  the  narration  must  be  admitted,  if 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  insertion  of  any  thing  false,  or  the 
omission  or  misrepresentation  of  any  thing  through  partiality.  This 
must  be  allowed  to  bo  the  case,  if  the  auAor  aCTords  no  ground  for 
suspicion,  but  relates  of  his  own  nation  and  its  leading  men,  pf  his 
own  relations  and  connexions,  and.  if  he  took  part  in  Ihe  transac- 
tions, of  himBelf,  not  only  what  is  honourable,  but  also  whatever  may 
have  occurred  that  is  disgraceful ;  and  if  he  does  not  anxiously  en- 
deavour to  excuse  any  thing  of  tliis  latter  sort. Lastly,  the  know< 

ledge  of  transactions  and  the  sincerity  of  the  account  given  of  them- 
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«are  moeh  leas  to  be  called  in  qaestion,  if  the  work  has  merited  the 
eoofidflBce  of  its  contemporaries)  who  were  competent  to  judge  of 

the  troth  of  the  fiu^ts  and  of  the  veracity  of  the  accoant ^That 

an  these  drcmnstances  unite  to  prove  Uie  credibihty  of  the  Sacred 
writers*  can  easily  be  riiown. 

Jfeset  in  his  last  foar  books  narrates  events  all  of  which  took 
place  in  his  own  time,  in  all  of  which  he  not  only  was  personally 
cOBcemed.  bnt  had  command ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing 

that  occorred  to  be  unknown  to  him. In  the  first  book  he  relates 

a  more  ancient  history-  which  he  drew  from  ancient  docnments  :  the 
fidefity  with  which  he  has  made  use  of  them>  appears  from  his  suit- 
able comlnnation  of  the  different  documents  into  one  body ;  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  ^f  titles  ;   from  the  difference  of  style*  of 
kngnagCt  and  of  manner  of  narration  observable  in  the  different 
fragments ;  and  from  the  preservation  of  obsolete  words  which  he 
£d  not  aDow  himself  to  change  for  others,  but  thought  it  preferable 
to  retain*  with  explanatory  additions. The  sincerity  of  his  narra- 
tion is  omspicuous  in  every  part :  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  pe« 
nods  he  is  brief*  rejecting  fictions,  and  being  unwilling  to  relate  any 
tiling  doabtfiil  or  uncertain :  the  faults  of  the  patriarchs,  of  his  own 
aation*  of  his  ancestor  Levi,  and  of  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  sister 
Miriam*  are  told  candidly  and  without  any  attempt  to  excuse  them : 
he  does  not  conceal  his  own  homicide,  neither  does  he  defend  him* 
self;  he  mentions  his  own  timidity,  pusillanimity,  and  indecision*  nor 
does  he  conceal  the  aid  and  coimsel  which  he  received  from  oUiers ; 
Ex.  iii.  11.  iv.  10.  ss.  v.  22.  s.  xvii.  4.  xviii.  12 — 26.     Num.  xi, 
10-16.  xiv.  1— It.     Deut.  i.  37.  iii.  23—29.  iv.  21.  s.  xxxi.  2. 

xixB.  50 — 52. Lastly,  what  he  had  written  he  publicly  committed 

to  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  read  to  all  the  people :  and  all 
of  diem,  who  had  with  their  own  eyes  beheld  the  transactions  which 
he  had  recorded,  unanimously  received  his  books  as  true. 
The  rest  qf  ike  kiHcrical  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  generally 

f^te  events  more  ancient  than  their  own  times. 1)  It  appears 

from  their  writings  that  their  accounts  were  compiled  by  them  from 
public  and  contemporary  documents,  with  such  care  that  they  often 
PKsened  even  the  words  and  phrases  of  their  authorities,  and  even 
betjuently  in  express  terms  refisr  Uieir  readers  to  the  public  annals 

I 
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from  wMch  theoiselves  had  denied  their  infonnatioii.  2)  They  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  such  matten  as  tended  to  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  hut  mention  also  those  which  Were  disgraceful  and  igno- 
minious ;  nor  do  they  ever  excuse  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  most 
eminent  men.  3)  Lastly,  they  pubhshed  their  wittings  while  the 
documents  and  public  annals  from  which  they  had  derhed  their  ma- 
teriab  were  yet  in  existence,  and  might  be  consulted  by  their  readers. 
Yet  these  readers  so  highly  approved  of  their  writings  and  so  wamly 
recommended  them  to  their  posterity,  that  they  were  more  carefully 
preserved  than  those  older  and  contemporaneous  documents*  which 
in  course  of  time  were  entirely  lost. 

Exra  and  Nekendak,  1)  generally  describe  their  own  actions,  and 
yet  nowhere  give  reason  to  suspect  their  ^racity  :  on  the  contrary, 
many  tokens  of  a  candid  relation  appear  in  their  histories.  2)  In 
their  accounts  of  more  ancient  events,  the  manner  of  narration  is 
different,  which  shows  that  those  parts  are  taken  from  older  writings. 
3)  Lastly,  their  productions  were  received  and  approved  of  by  their 
contemporaries. 

What  the  prophets  relate  of  ancient  history,  has  been  taken  from 
the  records  just  mentioned.  In  their  accounts  of  their  own  times, 
consisting  generally  of  narratives  of  crimes  and  transgressions*  they 
are  coeval  witnesses,  and  of  the  same  country,  who>  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  their  countrymen,  'reprove  their  corruption  and 
perversity,  and  denounce  the  divine  chastisements,  although  they 
foresee  that  such  conduct  must  produce  hatred  and  persecution  of 
themselves.  No  one  ever  bore  fdUe  witness  for  such  an  endy  with 
the  prospect  of  such  a  reward. 

Lastly,  the  contents  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  agree 
remarkably  with  the  accounts  of  the  most  ancient  profane  writers 
who  have  said  any  thing  concerning  the  same  nations  and  countries. 
This  agreement,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  ancient  wri* 
tings  that  have  perished,  has  afforded  subject  for  continual  remark  in 
my  Biblical  Archaeology,  especially  in  Uie  second  part,  [a]  [h] 

[a)  It  is  often  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  were  priests,  and  cons^uently  disposed  to  misrepre- 
sent and  form  partial  judgments  of  events  concerning  the  priesthood, 
and  especially  df  the  Ungs,  who  were  generally  uniavonrable  to  Oie 
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VriMtlMd.  If  tU  w««  triM«  H  woQld  feraidi  w  NMon  i«  dooMiiv 
tbs  conwctoaM  of  tbtir  tinUmaU  9ffQ€U^  but  would  norely  affset  thoir 
jvdfwmti  m  reiaHon  U  theKU  and  to  the  cbanotort  of  the  kinp.  But  it 
if  not  true  that  all  the  sacred  luftoriaDs  were  prieits.  For  instance,  aloo|^ 
with  the  priest  Esra  we  find  the  layman  Nehemiah.  Who  the  authors  of 
the  aodeot  auudi  of  the  kiagdoM  were,  we  do  not  know,  therefore  can- 
not Maiotnin  thai  they  were  priests :  but  we  do  know  that  these  annals 
wire  irst  e— imenced  by  i^enealogists,  and  irom  many  passages  of  the 
books  of  Chrooides,  that  they  were  continued  by  prophets,  who  were  as 
often  layneo  as  priests.  After  all,  if  the  abstracts  contained  in  Joshua, 
Judges,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  and  I.  and  II.  Chronicles,  were 
reaOy  made  by  priests,  their  representations  and  Judgments  of  eyents  are 
u  much  entitled  to  our  confidence  as  if  composed  by  lajrmen,  since  they 
sgroe  perfectly  with  those  of  the  prophets,  whose  repeated  reproo6  and 
soihorlatiQBB  to  tho  priasli  prore  that  they  had  no  prepossessions  in  hwoar 
if  Iho  priesthood*] 

[6)  On  the  ooofirmatioo  of  the  sacred  history  by  profime  writers,  see 
Grat'i  CoonezioD  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  Vol.  I.,  and  Fa- 
mB&*i  Hors  Mosaicss,  Vol.  I.  Horbtk^i  treatment  of  this  subject,  In- 
trod.  VoL  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  (  1.,  is  well  worth  perusal.    TV.} 

$  16.     Tke  mkueleSi  aceaunU  of  which  ate  emUahned  in  the  Old  Tea- 

tameni.  are  true  mkrades. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  and  incomipti  the 
many  miracles  which  they  relate,  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  false* 
imless  we  are  willing  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  them  to  grant 
other  things,  which>  in  fact  would  amount  to  much  greater  miracles. 
For  if  Moees  wrote  the  books  which  we  ha?e  under  his  name  in  the 
Mme  age  in  which  the  transactions  recorded  in  them  occurred*  and 
read  them  or  caused  them  to  be  read  to  the  people,  and  yet  forged 
the  accounts  of  miracles  contained  in  them  ;  he  must  have  falsely  as- 
serted in  the  face  of  myriads  of  his  contemporaries  1)  that  m  Egffpiy 
at  Hi  eommanA  aU  the  toaier*  had  for  seme  days  assumed  the  appear" 
(uiet  rfUood;  thai  darkness  had  catered  the  land/or  three  days ;  and 
that  a  terriNe  tempest  had  destroyed  every  thing  exposed  to  Us  Jwry  and 
ogam  ceased  Us  raoagts  at  his  command :  he  must  have  falsely  as- 
serted to  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Hebrews,  who  at  that  time  were 
any  thing  but  credulous*  2)  that  at  his  command  the  Heroopoiitan 

*  [Deat.  id.  S— 7.  nil.  1— 10^  Im.) 
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hranch  of  llie  tUd  gea  had  become  dry.  and  that  they  themseltiea  haJf 
patsed  it  m  safety  and  that  the  t^yptian  army,  attempting  to  foilote 
them  fiy  the  »ame  road  had  been  droumed  by  the  returning  waees :  he 
must  have  falsely  asserted  to  this  numerous  people,  3)  that  in  Ara- 
bia Petraa  tieiee  in  a  setircily  of  loater  a  rock  had  after  his  previ- 
ous annunciatian  upon  the  stroke  of  a  jtand.  sent  forth  a  quantity  tf 
vater  sufficient  to  qamch  the  thirst  of  nearly  tiro  and  a  half  millions 
of  men  beside:  an  innumerable  mvllitude  of  cattle  and  he  mu^l  have 
needlessly  added  that  at  the  second  time  he  himself  had  somewhat 
doubted  the  effect  uflhe  attempt  and  that  ihcrefore  he  had  been  vx.' 
eluded  from  the  long-expected  land  of  promise;  Num.  xx,  7 — 13. 
Dent.  i.  37.  Ui.  23—39.  iv.  21.  s.  xxsi.  2.  nxxii.  50—52.  He  mu« 
have  falsely  asserted  ■!)  thai  the  whole  nation  had  during  the  greater 
part  of  forty  years  been  principally  susbdned  upon  manna  which  is 
ordinarily  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  regions-  and  possessed  it  in 
auch  plenty  as  to  have  contemned  it-  (Num.  xi.  4 — 10.  Deut.  viii.  3,) 
and  yet  it  had  never  been  found  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  Ex.  xvi.  13 — 29. 
Lastly,  he  must  have  falsely  asserted  6)  that  according  to  his  previ- 
ous aimunciation  they  themselves  at  Mount  Sinai  m  Arabia,  (where 
during  the  summer  season  clouds  are  seldom  seen,  at  the  most  being 
small  and  fleeting  and  disappearing  early  in  the  morning.)  had  seen 
m  the  month  if  July  or  Augvat  a  terriHe  cloud  with  perpetual  light- 
vmgs  and  Ihvnderings  and  heard  a  divine  voicf  irhtch  had  published 
(Arir  lairs ;  (Deul.  iv.  32—37.  v.  4.  s.,  ^2— 27  ;)  and  that  at  otiier 
times  they  had  seen  above  (Aeir  taberaade  a  remarkable  cloud  which  had 

emitted  a  fery  splendour  in  the  night. All    these  things  Moses 

must  have  falsely  asserted  while  all  the  people  must  have  believed 
his  fictions,  and.  moreover,  reverenced  as  an  ambassador  of  the 
Deity  a  man  rendered  infamous  by  so  many  and  such  open  ties,  and 
received  from  him  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  lite  Godhead,  and  a 
burdensome  law  and  rendered  to  him  obedience  :  all  this  too.  on  ac- 
count of  those  very  miracles  which  they  themselves  must  have  known 
never  to  have  taken  place.  To  induce  the  Hebrews  thus  to  believe 
all  the  falsehoods  advanced  by  Moses,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
by  a  continual  series  of  miracles  so  to  influence  the  minds  of  all  and 
each  of  them,  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  themselves  had  really 
neen  and  experienced  all  that  was  related  concemtng  the  passage  of 
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the  Hed  at&,  the  miractiloua  supply  of  water,  the  muuia  ate  for  so 
long  a  time  even  to  satiety  &i.c..  although,  in  facl>  h  wae  all  falee. 
If  therefore,  the  niiracli:B  of  Moses  had  been  false,  etUl  greater  and 
more  numerous  miracles  muet  have  been  perpetually  wrought  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  to  induce  them  to  believe  thingB  true- 
which  they  knew  to  be  entirely  unfounded. [a] 

{a]  Hanj  have  umlertaken  lo  ihow  thai  the  minculoai  hiitorin  in 
1K*  Old  Totaoient  were  merely  aalunl  tveaU,  and  that  tbej  idmittMl 
ef  evy  •tplanitioai  on  Icnown  principtea  ofphilosopby.    With  relation  lo 

Mma  WlbMD  tbi*  undoubtedly  ii  the  cue.  Stiil  there  are  olben  which 
ban  nercr  yet  been  eiplained  wilhoul  the  mm)  Torced  conitractioni, 
tai  4l  i>  but  labour  lott  lo  attempt  the  eiplanalioti  of  Mine  of  them  on 
aaj  natariJ  principle!  known  to  man.  Allowing,  however,  that  it  were  ' 
pooible  to  account  for  all  the  Mosaic  miraclet  on  mere  natural  principleg 
with  perfect  ease,  their  iu)>ern«lural  characler  would  ilill  remain.  Foe 
beinf;  ooaleaedty  extraordinary,  however  naturiil,  it  muit  baTC  been 

utterly  oat  of  the  power  of  any  one  beiide  Ihe  Creator  and  Goreraor  of 

Ibe  world   to   foreiee   (be  time  and  circumslancee  of  their  occurreQM. 

The  hut  that  thew  were  exactly  presided  by  Moee;  ia  a  lafficient  proof 

of  tbt  anperaalural  agency  in  the  oventi  m  queition.j 

§  17.     The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ctmlam  true  prophecies- 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  about  the  times  to 
whicb  they  are  ascribed,  and  have  remained  incormpt.  it  is  impoBaible 
that  the  several  prophecies  contained  in  them  should  not  be  divine. 
For  particular  contingent  events  are  detinitely  predicted  at  so  remote 
a  period  thai  either  their  efficient  cnusea  did  not  tlien  exist,  or  they 
were  BO  far  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind. 
that  no  one,  unless  assisted  by  superior  illumination,  could  have  pre- 
dicted what  was  to  come  to  pass.  A  few  examples  shall  be  pro- 
doced. 

I.  The  propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God.  and  of  true 
rdigion,  among  all  nations,  by  the  agency  of  the  Hebrews,  was  an- 
noaaced  twenly'two  centuries  before  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  Abra- 
Imn.  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  h.  xxii.  18.  xsvi,  4, 
Mviii,  14.,  and  was  afterwards  plainly  predicted  by  the  prophets 
with  the  addition  of  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  event ;  Mic. 
i*' 1— 7.  vii.  20.     Isa.  ii.  S — 4.  xi.  I— 11.  lii.  13— liiL  Ixvj  IP— tS. 

1 
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AmoB  iz.  11.  s.  Ezek.  x?ii.  22.  fs.  Jer.  iii.  17.  xvi.  ld-^21.  Fs. 
Ixsjcvii.  d&e.  &c.  That  these  predictioiui  have  been  folfilted>  we  all 
can  testify. 

H.  That  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  always  IniTe  the  principahty  is 
foretold  in  Gen.  zlix.  8 — 10,  comp.  Ps.  Ix.  7.  'cviii.  8.  I.  dur.  zxviii. 
4,  and  has  been  so  literally  accomplished  hi  all  the  course  of  hastoi)', 
that  at  last  all  the  Israelites  are  denominated  Jews  fiom  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

in.  The  prediction  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  the  tribe 
of  Judahi  and  from  the  family  of  Darid,  so  often  announced  with 
different  accompanying  circumstancesi  and  ewen  at  times  when  there 
seemed  to  be  not  the  least  hope  of  its  frdfilment)  was  at  last  accmn  - 
plished  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  NazareUi.  II.  Sam.  viL  1.  ss.*  espe- 
cially 12 — 17,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36 — 40.  Isa.  xi.  1 — 10.  Iii.  IS— liii. 
12.  Hos.«iii.  4.  s.  Amos  ix.  11.  Mic.  v.  1^ — 3.  Jer.  xxiii.  1 — 8. 
xix.  4—11.  Ezek.  xvii.  22.  ss.  xxi.  29—32.  (24—27.)  xxxiv.  2&r-30. 
xxxvii.  24 — 28.    Dan.  ix.  1 — 27.    Zech.  ix.  9.  e.    Mai.  iii.  1.  s. 

comp.  Ps.  ex.  1.  88. 

IV.  That  the  Hebrews  for  the  chastisement  of  their  idolatry  and 
the  wickedness  of  their  lives*  should  suffer  captivity  among  a  distant 
people,  and  that  they  should^  m  consequence  of  this  capiwUifj  turn  to 
ike  true  God,  and  be  brought  back  to  Palestine,  and  recover  dieir 
existence  as  a  nation^  was  predicted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses^ 
Deut.  xxviii.  49—63.  xxix.  21—27.  xxx.  1—10.  xxxi.  16—22,  and 
was  afterwards  frequently  declared  with  greater  minuteness  by  later 
prophets.  All  these  things  are  foretold  oi  the  ten  tribee  by  Hosea^ 
c.  i.  4 — 11.  ii.  10 — 23.  xi.  6—11.  xiv.  1 — 8 ;  Iqr  Amos,  c  v.  27. 
ix.  1 — 15  ;  by  Micah,  c.  i.  12 — 16  ;  and  by  Isaiah,  c.  viii.  1 — ^x.  24. 
Of  the  ki$»gdom  cf  Judak  they  were  predicted  by  Micah,  c.  iii.  12. 
iv.  8 — 1 1  ;  by  Isaiah,  c.  xxxix  ;  by  Jeremiah,  who  even  mentioned 
70  years  as  the  duration  of  the  captivity,  c.  xxv.  11.  ss.  xxix. 
lOu-14.  xlvi.  27.  8.  1.  19—23,  34  ;  and  by  Ezekiel,  c  xxviu.  25.  s. 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.  Zechariah  speaks  plainly  of  their  condition  after 
their  return,  ix.  1 — 8,  11 — 17.  x.  vi.  9—16.' 

V.  The  prophecy  oi  Jeremiah,  c.  1.  and  U.  concerning  the  Orer- 
throw  of  Babylon,  comprising  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event, 
and  yet  not  folly  accomplished  until  a  thousand  years  after  the 
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propb/eCs  agei  is  highly  deserving  of  notice. Those  who  maintain 

that  the  Hebrew  prophets  brought  about  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  predictions,  should  show  how  Jeremiah  effected  this  overthrow, 
with  ail  its  circumstances.  For  more  concerning  it,  see  Germ.  In* 
trod.  Th.  I.  §  17.  S.  82— 84.[a] 

[«)  Oo  the  tabject  of  thii  section.  Part  If.  }  73—60  of  thii  work  may 
be  profitably  coosalted.     TV.] 

§  18.     The  Old  Testameni  coniatM  a  dwindy  revealed  rdigicn. 
If  the  miracles,  anmmnced  hrfore  their  peifornumce,  cannot  possibly 


have  been  fictitious ;  and  if  the  prophecies,  so  remarkably  clear  and 
were  published  many  centuries  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
foreitM ;  it  is  certain  that  neither  could  have  been  the  per- 
formances of  men  left  to  themselves,  and  destitute  of  divine  assist- 
ance and  instruction  ;  but  they  must,  as  the  performers  of  the  mira- 
cles and  Uie  prophets  themselves  asserted,  have  originated  with  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe.     But 
as  it  appears  from  the  history,  and  is  frequently  expressly  declared* 
(e.  g.  Ex.  iv.  5.  8.  s.  vii.  5,  17.  viii.  18.  ix.  16,  29.  x.  1.  s.  xix.  9. 
Num.  xvi.  28.     Isa.  vii.   10 — 16.   xxxviii.  7.  s.   xliv.  7.   xlv.  5.  s» 
xlviii.  3 — 16.     Zech.  ii.  9,  11.  iv.  9.  vi.  15,)  that  these  extraordi- 
naiy  works  and  prophecies  were  given  as  testimonies  that  the  men 
who  performed  them  were  commissioned  with  special  mandates  from 
the  Deity,  they  certainly  are  evident  proofe  that  those  men  received 
divine  commands  and  revelations,  and  consequently^  that  the  doctrine 
iduch  they  have  taught  in  their  books  is  divine,  [a] 

[a)  Jahn  in  bis  German  work  addt  a  note  of  some  length,  in  order  to 
•liow  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  miracles  and  prophecy  as  prooft  of 
tdifioe  revelation.— He  takes  notice  also  of  the  opinions  of  Klbukbr, 
viioinhis  Prufang  der  vorziiglichsten  Beweise  far  die  Wahrheit  des 
Chriitenthiimf,  I.  Th.  S.276.fl'.  had  maintained,  that  the  miracles  of  the 
^  Testament  had  for  their  only  object,  partly  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrewt,  and  partly  the  supply  of  certain  wants  of  the  times  iii  which 
^  occurred.  Bat  this  is  only  their  secondary  object  Their  primary 
^^i^  the  proof  o(  a  divine  revelation,  is  often  expressly  noticed.  See 
^  texts  above  referred  to.    TV.] 

r. 


CHAPTER  11. 


ON  THE  DIVINE   AUTHORITY  AND  CANON  OP  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

OLD    TESTAMENT. 


§  19.     Theh  dmne  auikcriiff  or  inspiraiUm. 

Although  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  divine  revelations^  yet  it  cannot  thence  be  concluded  that 
these  revelations,  and  every  thing  else  related. in  those  booksi  are  of 
divine  authority.  Miracles  and  prophecies  were  not  granted  to  all 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  were  they  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  divine  authority  of  their  books. To  con- 
stitute these  books  of  divine  authority  then,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
writers  should  have  been  preserved  from  all  error  by  supernatural 
assistance.  The  dwine  assistance  granted  for  the  purpose  of  jprenenl- 
ing  errort  is  designated  by  the  term  inspiration,  a  name  long  since 
received  in  the  schools,  but  not  exactly  suitable  :  for  this  assistance 
does  not  inspire  or  teach  any  thing,  which  is  the  office  of  reveUUicUi 
but  merely  prevents  the  commission  of  error.  It  is  of  importance 
never  to  lose  sight  of  this  idea  of  inspiration,  and  carefully  to  guard 
against  confounding  it  with  that  of  revelation,  an  error  into  which  men 
in  other  respects  learned  have  not  unfrequently  fallen,  and  which  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  reproach  upon  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion. 

§  20.     The  nature  of  the  argument  for  inspiration. 

The  divine  assistance  for  the  prevention  of  error  is  an  internal  su- 
pernatural operation,  which  can  be  known  only  to  God  and  to  him 
to  whom  it  is  revealed  by  God.  The  inspiration  of  a  writer,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  proved  by  divine  testimony.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
more  can  be  required  than  that  a  roan,  who  has  proved  his  divine 
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minioii  by  miracles  or  prophecie8«  should  assert  that  the  book  or 
books  in  question  are  free  ^ram  error.  Forthennoref  it  is  not  ne- 
cenary  that  this  divinely  commissioned  person  should  make  such  an 
assertion  in  express  terms-  since  perhaps  no  suitable  occasion  might 
be  afforded  him.  It  is  sofficient  if  he  uses  and  cites  the  books  in 
question  as  divine^  which  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  himself 
convinced  of  their  divine  authority.  The  proof  thus  afforded  becomes 
stronger,  if  in  the  age  in  which  this  person  lived,  divine  authority 
iliould  have  been  attributed  to  the  books.  Any  suspicion  of  accom* 
modation  to  vulgar  prejudices  that  might  arise  in  this  case  is  destroy- 
ed by  the  very  fact  of  his  calUng  the  books  divine,  or  ascribing  them 
to  CroD  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  himself  was  invested  with  the  divine 
coomiission,  since  such  conduct  would  be  inconsistent  with  sinceritv 

m 

if  he  did  not  really  believe  them  to  be  divine. 

§  2\.     Whether  the  Jews  possessed  any  testimony  respecting  the  in- 

spiraiion  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Not  only  the  writers  of  the  Talmud,  but  also  Philo,  de  Vita  Mosis, 
Lib.  II.,  Jossfhus,  Contra  Apion>  Lib.  L  c.  viii.,  and  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  Jo.  v.  39.  x.  34.  ss.  Mat.  xxii.  43.  Ac.  i.  16.  xzviii. 
25.  GaL  iii.  16.  Heb.  i.  5.  iii.  7.  x.  15.  xii.  25.  &c.,  testify^  that  the 
iaspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  was  an  article  of  fkith  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  seem  to  have  inferred  it  1)  from  the 
&ct  that  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  prophets, 
whence  they  concluded,  that  men  who  spoke  by  divine  authori^» 
must  also  have  written  by  the  same,  and  in  writing  as  well  as  in 
apeaking.  must  have  received  a  special  divine  assistance,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  more  necessary,  in  those  prophecies  with  res- 
pect to  which  the  prophets  confessed  that  their  productions  were  un* 

intelligible  to  themselves. 2)  What  added  strength  to  this  conclu- 

sioii  was,  that  some  of  the  sacred  writers  were  conunanded  to  write 
by  God  himself  as  Moses,  Ex.  xvii.  14.  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  15.  s.  xxxiv. 
US?. 8.  Dent.  ix.  10.  s.  x.  1.  xxxi.  19,  25 ;  Isaiah,  c.  viii.  1.  xxx.  8  ; 
Habbakuky  c.  ii.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  c.  xxx.  2.  xxxvi.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  c.  xxiv. 
2.  xliiL  11,  and  DanieL  c*  xii.  4 :  whence  they  rightly  concluded, 
^  God  had  either  foreseen  that  these  men  would  write  without 
coDunittiog  any  errorfu  or  by  affording  them  his  particular  assistance. 
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had  taken  care  that  no  errors  should  be  admitted. 3)  The  He 

brews  seem  to  have  received  the  othef  historical  books  as  either 
written  or  approved  of  by  prophets>  since  they  were  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  perfect  correctness  as  to  neglect  the  coeval  re- 
cords from  which  they  had  been  compiled. 4)  To  the  rest  of  the 

sacred  books,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  attributed  divine  authority 
on  the  testimony  of  some  prophet  perhaps  of  Haggai  Zechariah^ 
or  Malachi. All  these  reasons  however  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  :  we  require  some  other  more  certain  testi- 
mony of  the  diviqe  autliority  of  these  books>  which  shall  extend  equal- 
ly to  them  alL 

§  22.  Teatmony  far  the  inspiratum  of  the  Old  Testament, 

The  testimony  necessary  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  supplied  by  the  New  Testament.  For 
whereas  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesvs  maintained  the  inspiration  of 
these  books  he  not  only  did  not  deny  it  but  on  the  contrary  constant- 
ly considered  it  as  certain,  recommended  them  to  others  and  even  call- 
ed them  in  express  words  the  dhine  law.  the  ditnne  scnpturesy  and  Iftc 
words  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  and  of  God;  Mat.  xi.  13.  xv.  3 — 6.  xix. 
2—6.  xxii.  31,  43.  xxvi.  64.  Lu.  xvi.  16,  29,  31,  xviii.  31.  xxiv.  26 
—27,  44 — 46.  Mar.  vii.  9,  13.  Jo.  v.  39,  46.  x.  34.  ss. The  tes- 
timony thus  given  was  so  clear  and  free  from  all  ambiguity,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Apostles  to  mistake  its  sense.  Accordingly* 
they  make  use  of  these  books  as  of  productions  undoubtedly  divine> 
and  recommend  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  others  as  the  divine 
scriptures  and  the  words  of  God.  This  they  did  not>  as  might  have 
been  the  cas^.  in  connivance  at  the  vain  prejudices  of  the  Jews  ccm* 
verted  to  Christianity,  but  also  when  addressing  the  converted  Gen- 
tiles, who  had  no  prejudices  on  this  subject  which  could  have  re- 
quired any  accommodation  ;  Acts  iii.  18.  ss.,  25.  xxviii.  25.  Rom* 
i.  2.  iv.  2—24.  Gal.  iii.  8, 16.  Heb.  iii.  7.  xii.  27.  I  Pet.  i.  IJ.  II  Pet 

i.  21.  d&c. But  of  all  similar  passages  that  in  II  Tim.  iii.  14 — 17: 

is  most  worthy  of  notice,  since  there,  as  is  evident  from  the  so^  of 
Uie  place,  Paul  asserts  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  with  the  divine  assistance,  eicHtfHfotovt :  comp«  Germ.  In- 
tixxi.  P.  I.  §.  22.  S.  97—100. That  all  the  Apostles  agreed  in 
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their  toilimoiiy  to  Ihis  effect,  is  testiiied  by  the  sncienl  cbun:h, 
which  taught  by  the  ApoBtlee  themselves,  with  unaninious  conMol 
isMKed  the  inspiration  of  the  book?  of  the  OIH  TesUment  among  its 
■rbdes  of  faith.  This  appears  from  Ihe  most  ancienl  creeds  such 
IS  thoee  contained  in  the  Second  Apology  of  Ji^stin  Mabtvr,  in 
IsBKAKcs  Adv.  Haer.  L.  I.  c.  10.  in  Ohiobh'*  Preface  to  his  books 
npi  opziw.  and  in  the  creed  of  Grkookt  Thavkatvrolis  and  from 
lie  aawDt  of  a  multitude  of  fathers  to  these  creeds  for  proof  of 
which  we  Dr  Pm    Prol.  sur  la  Bible,  p,  48.  ss.  (On  fhe  Canon  p. 

t9.  M.J. If   as  many  contrnd   Jesus  and   his  apostles  in  iheir 

declarations  on  this  subject  only  intended  to  connive  at  the  opinion 
of  llie  Jews  tJiey  at  least  could  not  have  asserted  thai  these  wri- 
tings were  divine-  and  the  word  of  God. The  Hupposiiion  of  gome 

that  the  ancient  Jews  who  were  accustomed  to  refer  all  natural  and 
eminent  endowments  immediately  to  God  called  certain  books  divine 
merely  as  an  expression  of  excellence  and  that  Jesus  and  his  Apos- 
tles used  the  apellation  in  that  sense-  is  false  ;  for  this  sense  is  en- 
tirely in  opposition  to  the  scope  of  St.  Paul  II  Tim.  iii.  H — 17.  not 
to  mention  that  Piiilo-  de  Vita  Mosis  L.  11..  and  Josbphus  Cont. 
Apion.  L.  I.  §  8.  have  accurately  uiarked  out  tlie  divme  aulhorily  of 
tbeir  sacred  books.     Corap.  Germ.  Introd.  P.  I.  §  22.  pp.  101 — 


[a]  On  the  hypotbeiia  araCcammoilBtian  See  Storh.  De  Seniu  HiMo- 
Hoa.poutin  ;  OpuMula  Tom.  1  pp.  I^RH.  (iraoslateiliDil  publiihedupa- 
rMdf  >t  BuilOD,  in  1917,  by  J,  W.  GilHi.)  inJ  Stoer  and  FlaTT's 
Biblical  Thto]ogy,  Vol.  I.  pp.  328—233.  Schmucker'i  Truu.     TV.] 


§  S3,     "ne  limiU  tf  Itupiration. 

Neither  Jesus  nor  his  Apostles  have  determined  how  far  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  extends.  Hence 
£fierenl  sentiments  on  this  point  prevailed  at  an  early  date.  Bome 
of  the  Fathers  defended  the  opinion  that  inspiration  consisted  mcre- 
Ij  in  freedom  from  error  :  otitere  asserted  that  every  word  was  in- 
sured GO  that  the  authors  were  mere  instruments  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit  : 
yot  ibese  last  were  not  always  consistent  bul  sometimes  forgetful  of 
'liat  they  bad  elaewhere  wrilten.  only  contended  for  a  prevention  of 
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enors.  As  both  ptO'tieB  iLgreed  in  the  main  points^  these  lesser  dif- 
ferences produced  no  controversy.— -Among  the  modem  scholas- 
ticst  some  seized  upon  those  passages  of  the  Fathers  in  which  nothing 
more  tiian  a  preservation  from  error  was  asserted.  Others  uiged 
those  in  which  the  strictest  notion  of  inspiration  is  exhibited  ;  extend- 
ing it  to  the  writer's  determination  to  write,  to  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  wordsy  and  to  the  order  of  both,  llie  Christian  world  was  divided 
between  these  two  parties  ;  in  some  provinces  the  former  sentiment 
prevailed  in  others  the  latter.  This  last  was  the  case  in  the  Nether- 
lands whence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Jesuits  had  in  public 
theses  defended  the  looser  notion  of  inspiration  three  propositions[a] 
were  in  1686  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  theology  at  Lou  vain  and 
Douay  although  this  condemnation  did  not  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  Catholics  or  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself. 
The  council  of  Trent  did  not  decide  this  scholastic  dispute^  and  by 
consequence  many  orthodox  divines  have  defended  the  lower  notion 
of  inspiration.  One,  the  roost  eminent  among  these,  was  Henry 
Holden,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnci  who  contended  that  the  divine 
assistance  in  preventing  errors  extended  only  to  those  parts  whidi 
are  either  solely  doctrihal  or  have  a  close  and  necessary  connexion 

with  doctrine. Some  others,  who  are  mentioned  by  MELCttKm 

CAmjs,  de  Locis  Theolog.  L.  11.  c.  x.  have  defended  the  opinion 
that  inspiration  did  not  prevent  lesser  errors <  the  result  of  which  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  one  maintained  by  Holdsk. 

Most  of  the  Protestants  formed  a  very  strict  idea  of  inspiration* 
and  defended  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  But  after 
the  publication  of  the  learned  work  of  Toellner  on  inspiration  in 
1772  and  of  Semleb's  examination  of  the  Canon  1771 — 1773.  many 
undertook  to  investigate  the  doctrine  of  inspiration^  and  gradually 
relaxed  in  their  views  of  it  until  at  last  they  entirely  banished  the 
doctrine  so  that  at  present  but  few  admit  it.[6]  Others  attribute  to 
the  sacred  books  a  sort  of  divine  authority  only  in  this  sense*  that 
they  contain  certain  divine  truths,  not  at  all  solicitous  whether  thoy 
were  committed  to  writing  by  divine  authority  or  not.[c] 

[a)  The  proposition!  are  : — 
iTt  aliquid  ait  icriptura  sacra,  non  est  Decessarinm,  sing^ula  ejas  yerba 
esse  itttpirata. 
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Noo  tai  Deceseariuoif  ut  si]ig;ulfle  TeriUtes  et  lentenlis  ^i  immediate 
A  Spirita  Saneto  ipso  •eriptori  inspirats. 

Liber  aliqnis,  qaelis  est  forUsae  secundtn  Maecabsomm,  hnmanft  in- 
dnatrm  tioe  aarifltentim  Spiritas  Sancti  scriptus,  si  Spiritus  Sanetos  poetea 
teitetor,  ibi  nilnl  ease  fitlwam,  effieitar  Scripture  Sacra.] 

[I)  It  ii  btg^f  neoesiary  to  suggest  to  the  reader,  that,  althoogk  the 
anthor  ezpreaei  himself  in  general  terms,  his  remarks  are  intended  to 
applj  to  the  Protestants  of  his  own  country.     TV.] 

[c)  Jahn  enters  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration,  in  his  Germ.  Introd.  Th.  I.  S.  104 — 111. A  lumi- 

nom  rtattnent  of  the  yarious  modifications  of  this  doctrine  is  given  by 

MofBBfK,  Elem.  Theol.  Dogmatics,  Tom.  I.  pp.  127 — 145. Roik, 

ID  his  View  of  the  present  state^of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  pp.  125, 
a.,  giyes  a  succinct  account  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subrject  which 

baTe  prevailed  among  certain  German  writers. An  able  view  of  the 

qoeitioQ  niay  be  found  in  Storr  and  Flatt*8  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  T. 
pp.  241^—950.  (Schmuokers  Trans.)     TV.] 

§  24.     The  irupiratUm  of  the  hiHorical  hooks. 

As  uo  writer  can  be  entirely  free  from  error  or  the  danger  of 
erring)  divine  assistance  for  the  prevention  of  error  could  not  but  be 
useful  to  the  historical  writers  ;  but  whether  it  was  necessary  is  wiUi 
many  a  matter  of  douht.  because  history  written  by  candid  and  well 
informed  men-   is  of  itself  possessed  of  sufficient  authority.     Buf 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Bible  the  religious  doctrine  is  in  a  great  measure 
fi>anded  upon  the  history ^  or  inseparably  connected  with  it  [a]  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  authority  of  the  history  affects  that  of  the 
doctrine  ;  and  that  the  doubts  which  must  necessarily  arise  respectr 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  history,  were  it  merely  human,  would  by 
consequence  attach  to  the  doctrine  connected  with  it.     If,  for  in- 
stance, the   ancient  Hebrews  had  considered  the  history  of  the 
creation  as  merely  human,  and  consequently  had  presumed  to  en- 
tertain doubts  respecting  the  facts  related,  this  would  soon  have 
extended,  in  the  general  prevalence  of  idolatry,  to  errors  respect- 
ing the  Creator.     Any  hesitancy  as  to  the  truth  of  the  account  of 
tbe  Exode,  must  soon  have  rendered  suspicious  to  them  the  whole 
system  of  religion  dependent  on  it.      Moreover  the  peculiar  di- 
vine plan  which,  as  has  already  been  remarkedt  extends  through- 
ont  the  whole   historv  of  the    Hebrews,    should    rest   on  better 
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aiilhority  than  would  be  allbrdci)  by  a  production  merely  humaii- 

These  reasons-  however,  prove  the  need  of  divine  autliorily  for 
tJiosc  portions  only  of  the  liiatory  which  are  connected  with  some 
doctrine,  or  with  events  constituting  essentia]  parte  of  the  divine 
plan  ;  so  that  the  opinion  of  Ilolden.  stated  in  the  last  section,  miglit 
be  thought  correct  were  it  not  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  have 
attributed  divine  authority  to  the  books  in  question  without  making 
any  such  distinction.  It  might  indeed  be  rephed  to  this,  that  this 
distinction,  being  otherwise  well  known  was  taken  for  granted  bj 
them  ;  but  on  liie  other  hand,  it  would  remam  to  be  seen  whether 
St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  xv.  4  does  not  assert  that  all  parts  of  these  books 
have  a  bearing  upon  religious  doctrines. [t] 

Whatevsr  ohjecLioni  agBiDrt  the  inapiraliou  of  thew  boolD  are  Jriwtt 
from  the  difficultiei  occurring  in  Iheir  cantentf,  maj  be  remorMI  by  thi» 
■ingle  anrwpr,  that  Jetua  >ni)  hit  apoallei  were  not  igiinranl  of  them,  and 
nevertheUn  altribulcU  divine  autliority  to  the  books  :  lliey  muit.  ther»- 
Ibre,  be  removeJ  in  tome  other  Wny.  [t'xphinalion)  uf  iheie  difficulties 
are  never  wxntini;,  and  if  tliay  •liauld  not  altTaya  prove  entirely  aatislac- 
tory.  yet  (hia  du«  not  oomlitute  n  ground  of  ol.jeclion  to  the  impintion 
of  the  books,  but  mual  tiol  unfrequendy  be  placed  lolbly  to  the  account 
of  our  ignorance.  The  entire  removal  of  maoy  diOicultiet  nhicb  fomierlj 
admitted  of  no  mtiifactory  eiplnnatioii,  in  cooaequence  of  (he  progresa  of 
■arning  wiihin  the  Uit  fifty  yfars.  is  aulEcienI  proof  of  tbii. 

With  respect  lo  objecliona  druwn  from  the  diBSgreemenl  of  aome 

expreuioaa  in  the  Bible  with  the  eitehlithed  philn^opbical  <ystema.  it  ii 
enough  to  remark,  thai  the  lacred  writera  wrote  conformably  to  (heir  own 
,  and  to  the  modea  of  speaking  then  generally  prevalent,  and 
that  it  nai  nei'her  their  buaineig  nor  Iheir  intention  to  aflbrd  instractioD 
ia  natural  philosophy.  The  question,  whether  ell  the  aacred  wrilera  par- 
took of  an  equal  degree  of  inspiration,  which  haa  been  much  diacuaied, 
admiu  of  no  aalislactory  determinatloD,  and  ii  of  no  imporlauce,  iince  it 
19  certain  tbiit  all  were  by  divine  euperinteudence  preserved  from  error, 
and  nothing  mart  ia  neeeainry  to  lecure  for  Uieni  pi  itect  confidence,] 

[a)  Compare  Mow  Diaserlntionej  Theologies,  Vol.  I|.  p.  I — 106,, 
de  Keligiunia  ootilia  cum  rebui  eiperientiffi  obviii  et  in  facto  poiitia 
copula  la.] 

[6)  On  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  the  lacred  historiana.  HoniLBY 
he  following  opinion  ;  "  Gon.  even  in  Ihe  nioie  immediate  inter- 
na of  hia  providence,  act)  by  natural  metna  and  aecond  cauiei,  M 


la  may  be  mad 
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pose.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  inspiring  spirit  on  the  mind  of  an 
hiatorian,  can  be  nothings  more  than  to  secure  him  from  mistake  and 
lalnty,  bj  strengthening  his  memory,  and  by  maintaining  in  his  heart  a 
religioas  love  and  reverence  for  truth,  that  he  may  be  incapable  of 
omission  through  forgetfulness,  and  may  be  invincibly  fortified  against 
all  temptations  to  forge,  conceal,  disguise,  or  prevaricate.  That  inspira- 
tion ever  was  the  means  of  conveying  the  first  knowledge  of  facts  to  an 
historian *s  mind  is  a  very  unreasonable  supposition.  1 1  is  to  suppose  an 
unnecessary  miracle.  For  a  miracle  is  always  unnecessary  where  natu- 
ral means  might  serve  the  purpose.  And  the  supposition  of  an  unneces- 
sary miracle  is  always  an  uureasonable,  and  indeed  a  dangerous  supposi- 
tion. Unreasonable,  because  no  evidence  can  prove  it,  and  no  plausible 
arg^ument  can  be  alleged  for  it ;  dangerous,  because  it  leads  to  an  unli- 
mited and  pernicious  credulity.^*  Horbley's  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah  dispersed  among  the  Heathen.  P.  78.  Am.  ed. 
1815.     TV.] 

§  25.     The  me  of  Inspiration, 

If  revealed  truth  were  contained  in  writings  merely  human,  there 
would  be  continually  room  for  doubt  whether  the  writers  had  not 
erred  through  human  frailty  ;  and  this  would  open  the  way  for  infi- 
nite difficulties  and  disputes.  For  as  every  man  is  pre-occupied 
with  some  particular  opinions,  and  carried  away  by  some  ruling  pre- 
judice, each  one  would  easily  be  brought  to  suspect  the  writer  to  be 
in  error  whenever  his  own  favourite  opinions  and  prejudices  were 
opposed.  To  these  suspicions  his  {)repossessions  would  add  such 
weight,  especially  if  any  particular  occasion  for  it  were  afforded,  that 
it  would  preponderate  over  the  authority  of  the  writer,  and  thus 
every  one  would  reject  that  doctrine  which  might  be  disagreeable  to 
him.  And  as  different  men  embrace  different  opinions  and  are 
swayed  by  different  prejudices,  and  each  would  question  or  reject 
those  parts  which  were  at  variance  with  his  own  opinions  and  preju- 
dices ;  the  consequence  would  be,  as  Augustin  has  observed,  that 
<<  the  existence  of  falsehood  in  this  high  authority  being  once  allow- 
ed, no  particle  of  these  books  would  remain,  which  would  not  in 
some  way  or  other,  be  thought  in  relation  to  morals,  difficult,  or  in 
relation  to  faith,  incredible."     Ep.  ad  Hieronymum. 

n 
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§  26.     Canon  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TestameiU,[a] 

The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  being  established,  tde  question 
arises,  which  are  these  inspired  books  ?  The  Catalogue  of  the  hooks 
tMch  are  inspiredj  is  called  The  Canon,  from  the  GredL  word  mamMf 
which  signifies  not  only  u  ruie  but  also  a  Ust  or  record  of  certain 
things- or  persons :  this  name  has  been  appropriated  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  divine  writings  since  the  fourth  century.  See  Suiceri  Thesaur. 
Eccles.  in  verb.  Tom.  II.  p.  40.  But  as  there  are  books  found  in 
the  Alexandrine  and  Latin  versions,  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  and  were  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  contain*  very  early  called  in  question  by  many,  a  double 
canon  has  been  formed,  a  first  and  a  second :  so  that  those  books 
the  divine  authority  of  which  has  been  always  and  every  where  ac* 
knowledged  by  the  church,  are  called  protocanonicaly  but  the  rest,  the 
divine  authority  of  which  was  questioned  by  many  in  the  primitive 
church,  and  which  were  by  some  entirely  excluded  from  the  canon, 
deuterocanomcal.  Those  books  which  by  reastm  either  of  their  HUe^  or 
of  the  author*  s  name  affixed  to  them,  or  of  their  contents^  might  easily  be 
thought  inspired^  and  yet  are  not  sOy  are  called  apocryphal,  [from 
&H9M^vfovy  hidden]  which  name  also  has  been  used  in  this  'peculiar 
acceptation  since  the  fourth  century. 

[a)  It  will  he  perceived  that  in  thii  and  the  followiii|^  sections  some  Of 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  church  to  which  Jahn  belonged  are  advanced. 
The  author,  however,  was  one  of  those  Romanists  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der the  tenets  of  their  church  as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  truth 
and  reason.  Accordingly,  if  some  terms  be#excepted,  and  som  earguments  of 
little  strength,  not  much  will  be  found  that  might  not  be  consistently 
maintained  by  Protestants.  On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  Ave  following 
sections,  see  Eichh.  {  15 — 67.  or  his  Repertorium  fur  Bibl.  und  Mor- 
gaud.  Lit.  Th.  V.  S.  217—282.  where  the  whole  subject  of  the  canon  is 
ably  investigated.    TV.] 

f  27.     The  manner  tn  which  the  canon  is  to  be  ascertained. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  up 
on  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles ;  for  which  reason  such 
authority  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  books  only  for  which  such 
testimony  can  be  adduced.     But  as  neither  Jesus  nor  his  Apostles 
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anywhere  enumerate  these  books,  and  nothing  certain  on  the  subject 
can  be  collected  firom  their  citations  ;  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews  of  that  age,  and  conclude  those  books  to  have 
been  approved  of  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  to  which  the  Jews  of 
that  age  attributed  divine  authority.  This  course  is  so  much  the 
more  safe,  as  we  are  certain  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  never  up- 
braided the  Jews  with  the  admission  of  any  apocryphal  books. But 

neither  Josephus  nor  Philo,  who  are  the  only  Jewish  writers  of  thaft 
period,  have  framed  a  catalogue  of  their  sacred  books,  nor  can  any 
thing  certain  be  inferred  from  their  quotations,  [a]  We  must,  there- 
fore, adopt  some  other  method  of  ascertaining  the  Jewish  canon  in  the 
age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

[a)  This  auertion  shoaU  be  limited.  In  the  German,  Jahn  tays,  *  We 
fiad  Qoe  puflsa^e  in  Josephus  which  affords  some  light  on  the  lubjept, 
whieh  will  be  presently  discussed.'  This  is  Cont.  Apion.  Lib.  I.  c  8. 
See  5  28.  vers.  fin.     TV.] 

§  28.     The  Firtt  Camm. 

Since  therefore  no  writer  of  that  time  has  enumerated  the  sacred 
books,  we  must  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  of  those  ages 
which  were  nearest  to  it.  These  unanimously  testify  that  all  the  books 
ivhich  we  have  at  present  in  Hebrew,  are  canonical.  These  testimo- 
nies shall  now  be  recited  in  retrograde  order. 1)  In  the  Talmud. 

which  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  and  completed 
towards  the  close  of  the  5th,  all  these  books  are  placed,  without  aoy 

hesitation,  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews. 2)  Testimony  to  the  same 

effect  is  given  by  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  in  his  Prolog. 
Galeat.  £p.  ad  Paulinum,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  translated 

them,  as  such,  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin. 3)  Epiphanius,  in 

the  4th  century,  adduces  the  same  canon,  as  that  of  the  Nazarenes. 
who  were  Hebrew  Christians.  Haeres.  xxix.  Opp.  Tom.  L  p.  12ft. 
88.— —4)  Origen  testifies  that  this  was  the  canon  of  the  Jews,  Ezp. 
in  Ps.  L  Opp.  Tom.  U.  p.  629,  and  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Ecc. 
L.  VL  c.  25.  In  the  latter  place  the  ondssion  of  the  12  prophets  is 
merely  an  error  of  the  transcriber  :  for  Origen  not  only  frequently 
cites  those  books,  but  also  copied  them  entire  into  his  Hexapla  from 
thecanonof  the  Jews.— 5)  Helitoof  Sardi8,whohadleamedthe  ca^ 
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ooa  of  the  Jews  while  in  the  emstr  aboat  A.  D.  1 1't,  giTes  to  Onesiinus  a 
list  (which  Eiuebios  has  preserred,)  of  the  same  books  as  canonical, 
with  the  exception  ofthe  book  of  Esther.  This  book  is  also  passed  over 
in  silence,  or  in  express  words  excluded  from  the  canoa*  by  seTeral 
other  fathers. [a]  This  circom^tance  has  given  occaaon  to  some 
difierence  of  opinion  among  the  learned  :  whether  the  onuflsion  in 
Bfelito's  catalogue  arose  from  the  neglii^ence  of  some  transcriber  OTer- 
looking  la0ti^  after  Esdf(K*  or  whether  Esther  and  Nehemiah  were  bot^i 
included  under  the  name  cf  Ezra,  or  the  book  were  designedly  pass- 
ed OTer. 6)  Aquila,  ?}Tnmachus,  Theododon,  the  authors  of  the 

Peshito  or  ancient  Syriac  version,  and  the  Alexandrine  interpreters, 
translated  all  these  books  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  canon.  Aquila 
and  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  are  witnesses  of  great  importance. 

From  the  time  of  Aquila  to  that  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  not 

more  than  20  or  30  yoars  had  intervened  ;  frt)m  that  of  Melito  80  or 
100  ;  from  that  of  Origen  110  or  130.  In  this  space  of  time  the 
Jews  cf>uld  not  have  changed  their  canon  without  the  knowledge  of 
Melito,  and  es|>ecially  of  Origen,  who  was  an  acute  inquirer  and 
had  travelled  through  many  parts  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  Jews 
of  this  period  were  so  attached  to  their  sacred  books,  that  they  would 
have  abhorred  all  idea  of  change.  Comp.  Josephus  Contr.  Apion. 
L.  I.  c.  viii.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  had  no  other  canon  than  the  present, 
and  consequently  that  this  was  approved  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles. [fr] 
These  books,  if  all,  as  well  those  of  Moses  as  the  rest,  are  counted 
singly,  amount  in  number  to  39.  Yet  Josephus,  who  (Cont.  Apion. 
L.  I,  c.  viii.)  divides  them  into  three  classes,  numbers  only  22,  namely, 
the  5  books  of  Mosesy  \  3  prophets j  and  4  other  books.  To  account  for 
this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Jews  accommodated  the  number  of 
their  sacred  books,  as  the  Greeks  did  that  of  the  parts  ofthe  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  to  the  number  of  their  letters,  and  hence,  as  Origen  and 
Jerome  testify,  frequently  counted  two  or  more  books  as  one,  as  for 
instance  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the 
two  books  of  Kings,  the  two  bodLs  of  Chronicles,  Jeremiah  and  La- 
mentations, Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  12  minor  prophets.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  of  computation,  used  by  the  Jews,  Josephus 
reckoned  the  sacred  books  in  the  following  order  :  Thb  FiYfi  books 
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OF  M08BB :  1.  GeneiUy  2.  Exodus,  3.  Lemiieus,  4.  Numbers,  5.  Deui- 
erammuf.  The  THiHTEBif  Prophets  :  1.  Joshua,  2.  the  hooks  of 
Judges  wsd  Ruth,  3.  the  hooks  rf  Samud,  4.  the  hooks  of  Kings, 
5.  the  hooks  cfChromdes,  6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  7.  Esther,  8.  Isaiah, 
9.  Jeremiah  and  LameHtatums,  10.  Ezekiel,  11.  Daniel,  12.  Thefirefoe 
wumor  prophets,  13.  J06:  The  folk  other  books;  I.  Psalms 
2.  Prooerhs,  3.  Ecdesiastes,  4.  Con^irfe^  [c]  Jerome,  (in  Prolog. 
Galeat.)  reduces  the  books  to  the  same  number,  but  remarks  that 
some  of  the  Jews  separated  Ruth  from  Judges,  and  Lamentations 
from  Jeremiabt  thus  making  the  number  of  books  24,  plainly  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  With  these 
the  aathors  of  the  Talmud  agree  ;  and  this  had  led  some  Jews,  from 

the  manner  of  writing  the  word  niri'  in  an  abridged  form  thus,  \%  to 

▼ 

force  out  the  inference  that  in  Hebrew  there  are  three  Yods,  in  order 
that  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters  might  equal  that  of  the  Greek. 

[Tb«  JewB  attribute  the  ettablishment  of  the  Canon  to  what  they  call 
the  Great  Sjnag;o|^ae,  which  during  more  than  two  hundred  yean,  firom 
Zerubbabei  down  to  Simon  the  Juit,  was  composed  of  the  prophets  and 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation.    But  the  whole  story  respecting  this 
Synagogue,  which  first  occurs  in  the  Talmud,  (A vritillii  Dissert,  p.  139 
—160,  de  Synagoga  vulgo  magna  dicta,)  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 
It  is  erideotly  a  fictitious  representation  of  the  historic  truth,  that  the 
Ban  who  are  said  to  hare  constituted  the  Synagogue,  were  chiefly  in- 
itramental  in  the  new  regulation  of  the  state,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Jewish  church,  and  consequently  in  the  collecting  and  fixing  the  holy 
booki  upon  which  this  constitution  was  established.     It  is  in  itself  very 
probable,  that  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  exile  should  think  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  show  their  respect  for  their  sacred  books,  the  promises 
sf  which  had  just  been  lulfilled,  and  on  the  future  promises  of  which  all 
tbair  hopes  were  founded,  by  forming  collections  of  them.   It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  other  learned  and 
eaioent  men,  especially  Ezra,  endeavoured  to  render  such  a  collection  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  that  the  interest  taken  by  the  prophets  in  the 
^onnatioo  of  the  cpUection  gave  it  the  stamp  of  divine  authority.   With- 
out (ioabt  correct  copies  of  this  collection  were  laid  up  in  the  temple,  as 
Moiei  had  already  placed  his  laws  in  the  sanctuary,  and  afterwards  the 
■reament  with  Saul  at  his  election  to  the  kingdom  had  been  preserved 
in  tbeiuBe  manner.     The  prophet  Malachi,  and  the  pious  governor  Ne- 
^**^b,the  latter  of  whom  aoeording  to  U.  Mac.  IL  13,  formed,  or  rather 
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completed,  the  Musred  ooUeetion,  iooorporated  into  it  the  later  works  maA 
their  own  writingi,  and  as  no  propkiet  subteqnently  arose,  the  oolleetion 
was,  properly  speaking,  finished.  The  Jews,  however,  ^  the  date  of  its 
final  completion  under  Simon  the  J  ust,  whom  they  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  This  much  is  certain,  that  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  later  establishment  of  the  Canon.  The  genealo^  of 
David^s  p<isterity,  1.  Chron.  iii.  17 — ^24,  which  was  probably  completed 
by  Simon  the  Just,  reaches  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  centary  before 
Christ.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ  the  books  were  gradually 
translated  into  Greek.  Shortly  aAer  this  the  collection  seems  to  have 
been  completed  a  considerable  time,  since  it  is  not  only  mentioned  as  ge* 
nerally  known  and  divided  into  three  parts,  by  the  translator  of  the  Wi«- 
dom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  in  the  year  131  before  Christ,  but  is  also  re- 
presented as  old  by  ihe  Son  of  Sirach  himself,  c.  xliz.,  between  190  and 
180  before  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  not  evident  why  the  elegant  and  usefbl 
moral  treatise  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  should  not  have  been  received 
among  the  holy  books,  if  the  number  of  those  books  had  not  been 
already  long  determined.] 

[a)  See  Part  II  {  70.     TV.] 

[b)  The  testimony  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  given  by  Oriobh  Cont.  Cels.  III.  45-  Of»p.  Tom.  I.  p.  476. 
and  in  Evbbbius.  Ccc.  Hist.  VI.  25.  by  the  Council  of  Laodieea  (A.  D. 
360—364)  MAifsi  Concil.  Tom.  11.  p.  574.  Sic,  kc.  See  these  and  oth^r 
testimonies  in  full  in  Db  Wcttb  Einleitang  ins  Alt.  Test.  {  25,  26, 27.  S. 
41—53.     TV.] 

[e)  Set  Eichhorh'b  Repert.  fur  Bibl.  und  Morgenl.  Lit.  V.  Th. 
S.  260—271.     TV.] 

§  29.     Of  the  Second  Canon. 

■ 

The  books  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  were  undoubtedly 
included  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews  in  the  agf  of  Chiist,  and  approved 
by  him,  and  delivered  by  his  apostles  to  the  churches  which  they  es- 
tablished. Whether  in  the  Alexandrine  version  which  the  apostles 
recommended  to  the  churches,  there  were  not  also  other  books 
equally  recommended  by  them  as  of  divine  authority  is  a  difficult 
question,  which  was  debated  even  in  the  ancient  church.  For  this 
reason  we  place  such  books  in  the  Sbcond  Canon.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Baruch;  2.  The  Wisdom  of  Jeetis  the  son  of  Siraekf  or 
EedesUuHeus ;  3.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  4.  The  book  of  TMt; 
5.  JydUh,'  6.  The^first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees;  7.  The  addi- 
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twt^  to  ike  book  of  EMer,  from  c.  z.  4.  to  c.  zvi.  24  ;*  8.  The  Sang 
^|A0  IJkwCiUZdrem  Dan.  iii.  24—90  ;t  9.  The  msiarp  of  Susatmah^ 

JhxL  ziii.  ;t  10.  The  IBsiory  of  Bd  ami  ike  dragoih  Dan.  xiv.t 

The  migaments  by  which  some  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  attiibute  to  these  books  a  divine  authority,  are  of  no 
force.    Comp.  Genn.  Introd.  P.  1.  §.  29.  pp.  133.  88.[a]    Of  greater 
weight  is  1)  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  (Praef.  in  Tobit  et  Ju- 
^Ib.)  declares,  that  the  Hebrews  read  tliem  among  the  hagUgrapkOi 
L  e.  among  the  sacred  writings :  to  the  same  purpose  2)  Origen  (£p. 
ad  Afiic)  attests,  that  the  Jews  placed  the  book  of  Tobit  neither  in 
the  canon,  nor  yet  among  the  Apocrypha.     So  also  3)  Junilius  (De 
Partit.  Divin.  Leg.  c.  3.)  says,  that  these  books  were  received  by  the 
Jews  with  some  doubt :  4)  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  allege  that 
the  Jews  read  the  book  of  Baruch  in  their  synagogues  on  the  day  of 
expiation :  5)  the  Talmudists,  and  long  before  them  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  used  them,  although  they  never  cite  them  by 
name :  6)  Josephus  (Cont.  Ap.  L.  I.  §  8.)  says,  that  these  books 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  as  much  credit  as  the  others,  because 
the  succession  of  prophets,  or  of  inspired  writers,  could  not  be  traced 
with  certainty  as  low  as  the  time  of  their  composition.    7)  Lastly,  all 
things  considered,  it  seems  probable  that  these  books  were  recom- 
mended to  the  churches  by  the  Apostles  together  with  the  others  as 
they  were  found  in  the  Alexandrine  version ;  for  unless  that  had 
been  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  many  Chris- 
tian-charches  could  have  received  them  from  the  Jews  without  suspi- 
cion.   Nevertheless,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  the 
anonymous  framer  of  the  69th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
BBlaiy,  Ruffin,  and  Jerome,  exclude  these  books  from  the  canon. 
Bat  when  some  persons  carrying  their  opposition  to  a  greater  length, 
&approved  of  their  being  read  in  churches,  the  Council  of  Hippo 
in  393,  (AuousTiN.  de  Doct.  Christ.  L.  IL  c.  8.)  and  the  Councils  of 
Carthage  in  397  and  419,  received  these  books  into  the  canon,  with* 
the  proviso,  that  the  transmarine  churches  should  be  consulted ; 

^  {Jtotmag  in  the  Englitli  traiiiktios  a  sepaimte  book  in  the  Apoerfphn,  under  the 
tUt  of  **  Tlie  reet  of  the  book  of  Either,  which  ii  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
•  OeChddee.''     TV.] 

\  (FotBDig  in  the  Eagiish  tnMlmtion  a  separate  book  in  the  Apocrypha.    TV.] 
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which  Boems  to  have  been  done,  for  Innocent  I.  (Ep.  ad.  Exsupe* 
num,)  declares  these  books  canonical,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the 
synod  held  at  Rome  in  494,  if  indeed  the  acts  purporting  to  be  those 
of  that  synod  are  genuine. 

These  decrees  however  are  not  of  general  obligation,  nor  are  they 
to  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  declaring  the  reading  of  these 
books  in  the  churches  to  be  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  people, 
not  as  asserting  their  sufficiency  to  prove  theological  doctrines.  This 
is  attested  in  express  terms,  not  only  by  Jerome  (Praef.  in  libros  Sa- 
lomonis,  Praef.  in  Judith,  and  Praef.  in  Tob.)  but  also  by  Rvffin,  (in 
Symbol.)  and  by  Gregoby  I.  (Comm.  in  Job.)  Comp.  Du  Pm  Pro- 
leg,  sur  la  Bible,  L.  I.  c.  i.  §  4.  p.  8.  [Du  Pin  on  the  Canon,  p.  7.  s.] 

[a)  The  author,  after  having^  stated  these  arguments  in  this  work,  re- 
marks, that  they  prove  no  more  than  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  migki 
have  had  those  books  in  their  canon,  not  that  they  had  actually  introdu- 
ced them.     TV.] 

§  30.     Canon  of  the  Council  of  TVent. 

The  Protestants  desiring  to  have  these  books  expelled  from  the 
churches,  the  Council  of  Trent  took  up  the  subject  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  formation  of  a  Canon.  According  to  the  relations  of 
Father  Paul,  (Hist.  del.  Cone.  Trid.  L.  II.  p.  167,  169,)*  and  Pala- 
vicini,  (Hist,  Cone.  Trid.  L.  VI.)  there  were  sharp  disputes  upon  the 
subject ;  not  a  few  contending  that  these  books  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  and  thrown  into  a  separate  secondary  canon : 
others  however,  opposing  this  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  precedent  of  an  establishment  of  a  double  canon  by  any 
council,  and  that  the  difference  cf  the  books  vms  already  mfficieidly 
known  to  the  learned ;  at  length  all  present,  namely,  48  bishops  and 
5  cardinals,  agreed  tliat  all  the  books  should  be  placed  in  one  collec- 
tion. This  decision  is  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  the  4th  ses- 
sion, wherein  all  are  anathematized  who  do  not  recme  all  these  books 
entire  mth  aU  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  churchy  and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Vulgate  Latin 
ediUonj  for  sacred  and  canonical,  or  who  knowingly  and  ddiberatdy 

*  [Hist  dn  Coae.  de  Treate,  tr.  Lb  Courater,  Tom.  I.  p.  S75.  s.     BrcktV 
Council  of  Trent,  p.  162.    TV.] 
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cotiUmm  ike  aforeMdd  tradiiions. ^The  distinction  between  these 

books,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  removed,  and  on  this  account  Lamy 
(Aj^Nir.  Bibl.  L.  II.  c.  v.)  denies  that  the  dcuterocanonical  books 
have  the  same  authority  with  those  of  the  first  canon,  (Comp.  above 
§  29.)  while  on  the  other  hand  Du  Pin  affirms  it ;  Diss.  Prelim,  sur 
la  Bibl.  ii.  I.  c.  i.  §  6.  [On  the  Canon,  p.  15.  s.] 


§  31.     Apocryphal  Bocks. 

There  were  formerly  many  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  circulation,  but  most  of  them  have  perished.  Those  that 
have  widntood  the  injuries  of  time  are, — the  Fourth  Book  of  ExrOf 
ike  Ptm^  rf  McmasMh,  and  the  Third  Book  of  Maecabees.  All  of 
these  are  preserved  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  and  the  first  two  in 
&e  Laliii  Vulgate.  From  the  rejection  of  these  bodes  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ancient  Jews  and  Christians  did  not  receive  books  as  sacred 
without  discrioiination,  but  examined  carefully  whether  ihmr  inspira- 
tion eoold  be  satisfiu^torily  proved.  Although  some  ecclesiastical 
vnritMS  have  made  use  ci  the  apocryphal  books,  yet  the  church 
has  aevor  acceded  to  their  judgment,  but  has  unifonnly  rejected 
such  books. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 


lUSTORr  OF  TllK   VEROLONB   OF  THS   OLD  TBSTAHJENT. 


§32.    DmsimioftheMHoryofikelH>ok9rftke(MTu^^ 

Afteb  haying  shown  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
genuine  and  incomipt,  worthy  of  credit,  and  of  divine  authority,  and 
given  a  catalogue  of  them,  it  remains  to  examine  their  external  and 
internal  history  during  the  course  of  so  many  centuries.  To  their 
external  history  we  refer  an  account  of  the  different  versions :  to 
the  internal,  accounts  of  their  language,  of  the  changes  of  the  writ* 
ten  characters,  and  of  their  various  readings.  These  preparatoiy 
researches  will  be  divided  as  follows  :  this  third  chapter  will  be  oc> 
cupied  by  the  versions ;  the  fourth  by  the  language  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it ;  the  fifth  by  the  characters  ;  the  sixth 
by  the  various  readings ;  and  lastly,  the  seventh  will  treat  of  the  art 
of  criticism  by  which  the  true  readings  are  to  be  discovered. 

§  33.    Suhfects  worthy  cfnaAoe  respecting  the  aneieiU  versimu. 

The  ancients  are  indeed  valuable  witnesses  as  well  in  inteipreta^ 
tion  as  in  criticism,  but  their  respective  authority  is  by  no  means 
equal.  This  depends  partly  upon  the  age,  the  country,  and  the  au- 
thor of  each  version  ;  partly  upon  the  text  frmn  which  it  has  been 
taken ;  and  partly  upon  its  conformation,  nature,  and  character.  For 
this  reason,  before  we  can  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  any 
particular  version,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  1)  fte  age^  and  if  possible  its  authoTi  and  the  jpiaee 
where  U  was  composed ;  2)  the  text  from  which  it  was  made  \  and 
3)  the  method  pulled  in  making  the  translation,  and  the  state  in 
which  it  now  exists  after  having  undei^gone  the  vicissitudes  attending 
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the  lipie  of  ages^-^— *We  shall  pay  attention  to  all  these  particolars 
in  treating  briefly  of  all  the  ancient  versionsy  especially  with  respect 
to  the  Alexandrine  ▼ersion  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  ancient^ 
and  to  the  Vnlgate  Latin  on  account  of  its  being  the  adopted  text  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

§  34.     Origin  of  ike  Alexandrine  Vergum,[a] 

Aristsas,  an  author  who  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile,  prsfect  of  the 
body  guards  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  relate  in  a  letter  addressed  to  lus 
brother  Philocrates,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  the  instance  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  keeper  of  his  library,  obtained  from  Elea* 
zar  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  by  means  of  magnificent  presents, 
seventy-two  interpreters,  who  in  the  palace  of  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
after  mutual  conferences  and  consultations,  translated  the  books  of 
Moaes  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  whence  their  version  was  called, 
in  round  numbers,  the  version  of  the  Seventy  interpreters.  This  ac- 
count, repugnant  as  it  is  to  historical  truth,  and  contradictory  in  itselC 
has  been  copied  from  Aristieas  by  Josephcts,  Ant.  Jud.  XII.  ii.  1 — Id* 
and  by  Eusebius,  Pncf.  Evang.  VIII.  ii — v.  p.  350 — 355.  By  the  oral 
traditions,  on  which  Philo,  Justin,  and  Epiphanius  have  relied,  it  was 
exaggerated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  interpreters  were  transformed 
into  ins{Hred  writers.  [6]     Upon  comparison  with  the  history  of  those 

times,  the  following  appears  to  be  all  that  is  true  in  the  narration. 

The  Jews,  who  were  carried  by  Ptolemy  Lagus  into  Egypt  320  years 
before  Christ,  together  with  those  who  voluntarily  accompanied  them 
thither,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language, 
a  Greek  version  of  the  sacred  books,  and  especially  of  the  Penta- 
iaoch,  became  necessary,  and  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
some  translator  attached  to  a  synagogue.  Plutarch  informs  us,  Reg. 
etimperat.  Apothegm,  p.  124.  0pp.  Vol.  VIII.  ed.  Hutten,  that  De- 
metrius Phalereus  advised  Ptolemy  Lagus  (in  whose  reign  IrensuB 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  say  the  version  was  made,)  to  read 
lathers  on  political  subjects,  because  they,  although  dead,  utter 
truths  to  kings  which  living  men  are  afraid  to  speak.  Hence,  per- 
haps, it  happened  that  Ptolemy  requested  of  the  Synagogue  a  copy 
of  their  Greek  translation  of  the  Lavra  of  Moses,  and  placed  it  in  his 
hbrarv.    This  venion  of  the  Pentateuch  must  therefore  have  been 
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made  in  the  inteiral  ef  tune  wbkh  elapsed  between  the  year  S98 
B.  C,  in  which  Demetrius  Phalereus  fled  to  Ptolemy  Lagua*  and  tbe 
year  285  B.  C,  in  which  Ptolemy  Lagus  ceased  to  reign.  The  co»- 
nexion  of  the  number  70  with  the  name  of  the  venBon,  fliay  hafe 
originated  in  its  being  revised  and  approved  by  a  council  of  70 

learned  men. ^The  other  books  were  subsequently  translated  by 

different  Jewish  writers,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  variations  in  the 
orthography  of  proper  names,[c]  from  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
translating,  and  from  the  degree  of  learning  manifested  by  the  tran^* 
lators,  which  varies  in  almost  every  book.  That  they  were  Egyptian 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  several  Egyptian  words.[d]  In 
fine,  that  all  the  books  were  translated  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,[e]  is  intimated  by  the  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  in  the 
close  of  the  third,  or  at  latest  in  the  second  century  before  Chnst*  in 
his  preface  assumes  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  the  Hebrew  books 
had,  during  some  time,  been  translated  into  Greek. 

[a)  On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  ten  following  sectioDs,  compare 
HoRirE*8  Introduction,  Vol.  U.  p.  163—182 ;  Carpeov,  Critica  Saera, 
P.  n.  c.  ii.  iii.  p.  481 — 585 ;  Eichhorn,  {  161 — ^212 ;  S.  Glabbii  Philo- 
logia  Sacra,  ed.  Bavsr,  Tom.  II.  p.  239—288,  {  40—58;  Smov,  Hist. 
Crit.  du  V.  T.  L.  II.  c.  ii— z.,  and  Pridkavx's  Connezionf,  Part  II. 
Book  I.  Anno  277,  ed.  Lond.  1720,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  p.  27—61.     ^FV.] 

[d)  The  genuineness  of  Aristseas  has  been  much  contetted ;  Se«  Ro- 
SKiTM.  Handbuch  fiir  die  Lit.  der  Bib.  Krit.  und  Exeg.  II.  B.  S.  387— 4S7. 
Lxwis  ViVEB  in  his  remarks  on  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei.  x?iii.  42,  consi- 
ders the  letter  as  supposititions,  and  the  account  as  fabulous.  He  was 
foOowed  by  Leo  a  Castro,  (Proem,  in  Jesai.)  Salk xro,  (Prolegom.  6.) 

Joi  JvaT.  ScALioxR,  (ad  Cbron.  Emeb.  Anno  hdocxxxiv.  p.  182 

134.)  and  Humphrxt  Host  in  his  Dimertatio  oootra  hittoriam  Arktatt 
de  70  interprelibus,  1685,  8vo.  London^  where  he  profoisodlj  ^toniiai 
the  subject,  and  more  fully  in  his  work  de  Bibliorum  textibiu  wiginalip 
bus,  versionibus  Gnecis,  et  Latina  Vulgata,  1705,  fol.  Oxon.] 

[c)  In  the  book  of  Chronicles  HOI)  is  written  ^cuffix,  but  in  the  othar 

f 

books  iftu^a ;  in  the  Chronieles  also  we  find  0sx(jf,  Avoi^udi,  Nsraj- 
9oc<'i,  when  in  the  books  of  Samael  we  read  GnuMnt^g^  Avadudim^, 

[d)  HoDT,  de  Bib.  Tazt.  p.  1—100, 115, 159, 570,  has  ooUaeted  thrai. 
thay  are  such  ai  oi^i  or  eioiSf*  Norn,  zxriii.  5.  Ruth  ii.  17.  whioh  Ha- 
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» 


1117%  WW  wa  EfjiitiiD  nun«  for  a  iBMfiu««  M  wis  alio  tha  tam 
mirafim,  in.  t.  \0^  wooor^ng  to  Jeroma ;  a^i  or  aX***  Ckn.  zli«  S.  laa. 
UL  7s  *PSf«i  or  'Pcfftfoy  or  'Poi^av,  Anm  ▼.  S6,  whioh  in  tha  old 
%jrptaii«  and  pmant  Coptie,  it  tha  word  ibr  Saturn ,  and  akifi^M  lor 
Iht  MMga  af  tnith  and  rigfataoatoass  worn  by  tha  Egyptian  ohiaf  jmtioa, 
and  mad  tat  tba  Urim  and  Tbammim,  Ex.  zxyiii.  30.] 

[e)  No  traca  of  a  mora  modam  a^  exists.  The  occurraoca  of  the  word 
7«itfo(,  javeim^  in  Jof.  viii.  18,  is  do  proof,  for  allhoagh  it  is  a  Gallic 
word,  jat  there  were  Gaab  in  Egypt  in  this  ceatiiry,  and  as  early  as  the 
yoar  185  B.  C,  4000  of  them  made  an  insurrection  aicainst  Ptolemy  Phi- 
Itdalplnii.    Saa  PAiriAViAg  in  Atticis,  Lib.  I.  c.  riii.  1— 3  ] 


§  S6«     Tke  Pe/Oateueh  was  tranalaiedfrcm  a  Jewish  texL 

Philo  indeed  teUs  us  that  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  from  the 
Chaldee ;  but  what  he  calls  Chaldee,  was  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
is  termed  by  him  sometimes  Hebrew,  and  sometimes  Chaldee,  as  on 
the  other  hand  Chaldee  is  called  Hebrew  in  Ac.  xxi.  40.  xzii.  f . 
xxTi.  14.  Hassencamp,  who  asserted,  Comment.  Phil.  Crit.  1765. 
Bbrpwg,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  from  the  Samaritan 
text,  has  not  been  able  to  prove  his  assertion ;  nor  did  that  leanied 
man  reflect  that  a  Pentateuch  translated  frt>m  the  Samaritan  would 
never  have  attained  that  credit  among  the  Jews,  which  we  every 
where  find  attached  to  this  version.  The  numerous  instances  of 
agreement  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Samaritan  readings  against 
the  Jewish,  only  prove  that  the  latter  text  formerly  agreed  more 
closely  with  the  Samaritan  than  at  present ;  and  there  are  abondmnl 
iMtinces  of  a  diflerence  of  reading.  If  in  the  Alexandrine  versioii 
•■eh  errors  occur  as  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  inter- 
chaige  of  similar  letters  in  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  it  still  remains  to 
be  proved  that  those  letters  were  then  dissimilar  in  the  Jewish  alpha- 
bet; and  on  the  other  hand  more  errors  exist  which  have  arisen 
fron  the  interchange  of  similar  letters  in  the  Jewish  alphabet. 

§  36.     Character  efthe  Alexandrine  version. 

The  character  <^  the  translation  difiers  in  different  books.  In  all, 
however,  the  Greek  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  various  errors  occur, 
irinag  partly  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  grammar,  partly 
^nn  ignoruiee  of  the  art  <tf  interpretation  and  pertly  from  a  defisct 
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of  erudition ;  nevertheless  very  many  parts  are  excellently  transla'* 
ted. 

The  first  place  in  the  scale  of  merit  is  due  to  the  version  of  the 
Peniateuch,  which  far  surpasses  the  versions  of  the  other  bocAsy 
Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  6.  xliii.  17.  xliv.  21.  xl?.  16.  xlix.  10.  Deut.  xxviii. 

67. The  next  to  this  is  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proosrftr, 

the  very  errors  of  which  exhibit  genius. ^The  books  of  JudgeSf 

Ruihj  Samudf  and  EMigs  seem  to  have  been  translated  by  one  man, 
who  does  not  admit  more  Hebraisms  than  the  other  translators,  but 
has  several  other  peculiarities.^^The  Psalms  and  PrcpheU  have 
been  translated  by  men  who  were  unequal  to  their  task.  The  ver^ 
sion  of  Jeremiah  is  better  than  the  rest ;  those  of  Amos  and  JBsdUel 
deserve  the  next  place,  and  the  last  must  be  given  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
The  translation  of  Danid  which  every  where  difiered  from  the  He- 
brew, has  been  long  ago  changed  by  the  church  for  the  vereion  of 
the  same  book  by  Theodotion. ^The  version  of  Eodesiastes  is  re- 
markable for  its  being  closely  literal. Tn  the  version  of  Jolh  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  are  in  prose, 
while  the  poetical  parts  are  deficient  in  many  places ;  for,  as  Jerome 
(Praef.  in  Jobum)  has  observed,  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses  (or 
members  of  sentences)  have  been  omitted. 

§  37.     AutiiorUy  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 

This  version  was  used  by  all  the  Jews  who  understood  the  Greek 
language,  as  well  the  Hebrew  as  the  Hellenistic,  as  appears  firom  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  almost  always 
follow  it.  Even  the  authors  of  the  Talmud  (Tract.  Megilloth)  makft 
honourable  mention  of  its  ohgin,  and  (Tract.  Sota.  c.  7.)  speak  <^  the 
Hellenistic  Synagogue  at  CesarsBa  in  which  this  version  was  read. 
Others,  however,  differed  so  far  from  them  as  (Tract.  Thaanet  aud 
Sophcrim)  to  abominate  this  version,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Justinian's 
Novells,  (Nov.  146.)  to  wish  it  exterminated  from  their  synagogues. 
They  were  led  to  this  in  consequence  of  being  frequently  pressed  by 
quotations  from  it  in  their  arguments  w^th  the  Christians,  who  in  that 
age  used  this  version  almost  exclusively,  received  it  as  derived  fipom 
the  Apostles,  and  generally  attributed  to  it  a  divine  authority,  believ- 
ing the  fitbles  wfakh  were  circulated  respecting  the  pretended  inqn- 
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ration  of  the  interpreters.  So  firmly  rooted  was  this  last  erroneous 
opinion,  that  neither  Origen  nor  Jerome  was  able  to  overthrow  it,  and 
Jerome,  who  incurred  obloquy  by  his  contrary  opinion,  was  induced 
occasionally  to  write  as  though  he  allowed  the  inspiration  of  the 
translators. 


§  38.    HUtory  rfthe  Alexandrine  version. 

Copies  of  this  version  made  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Christians  also,  having  been  multiplied  until  they  amounted  to 
an  immense  number,  the  errors  which  originally  existed  in  the  version 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  those  which  were  caused 
by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  The  Jews  in  their  controversies 
with  the  Christians  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  make  ob- 
jections to  passages  cited  in  opposition  to  them  from  this  version,  on . 
pretence  either  that  they  were  different  from  the  Hebrew  jtext,  or 
that  they  were  interpolations,  or  that  they  were  mutilated.  OrigeUf 
in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  transcribed  this  and  all  the  other  Greek 
▼ersions  together  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself  in  one  large  volumet  in 
the  order  exhibited  in  the  following  page. 


« 
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In  this  Polyglot,  wluch  was  generally  called  Hexapla,  sometimep 
Tetrapla,  and  occasionally  Octapla,  he  observed  the  following  me- 
thod. The  Alexandrine  version  he  placed  in  the  middle,  that  he  might 
correct  it  from  the  other  versions  which  accompanied  it,  yet  without 
altering  the  version  itself.  Where  it  was  deficirnt  he  supplied  the 
deficiency  from  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  Aquila,  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th 
version,  or  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  denoting  by  means  of  an  asterisk 
tfiat  this  was  an  addition,  and  by  an  initial  letter  the  name  of  the 
translator  from  whom  the  passage  was  taken.  Such  additions  were 
generally  taken  horn  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Where  any  thing 
WIS  finmd  that  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  he  marked  it  with  an 
obelisk  -r-  or  / ,  to  denote  that  it  was  wanting.  He  added  to  other 
pasaages  lemnisks  and  hyperlemnisks,  the  figure  and  signification  of 
which  are  equally  uncertain.  In  this  manner  he  pointed  out  to 
Christians  engaged  in  controversies  with  the  Jews,  what  the  Hebrew 
text  reaDy  did,  or  did  not,  contain.  This  great  work,  comprehended 
in  60  volumes,  finished  at  Tyre  in  the  space  of  27  years,  was  after* 
wards  in  the  year  303  removed  to  Caesarea  to  the  library  of  PampM- 
lus,  where  Jerome  corrected  his  Hebrew  copies  after  its  text.  Sub- 
seqnendy,  most  probably  in  the  overthrow  of  Caesarea  by  the  Sara- 
cens, it  was  destroyed,  without  ever  having  been  transcribed,  [a] 

[«)  On  thfl  character  and  valae  of  the  Hezapla  of  Ori|^,  some  ezcel- 
ItBt  obeervmtiona  maj  be  found  in  a  diisertation  by  Eutbsti,  entitled 
'  Orifen  the  Father  of  Grammatical  interpretation,*  translated  in  Honon's 
Biblical  Repertory,  Vol.  m.  No.  2.  pp.  245—960.    TV.] 

§  39.     BecennonM  rf  ike  Alexandrine  Version. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
foarth,  three  recensions  of  this  version  appeared.  The  Jirsi  was 
adited  by  Lncian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  311.  It  was  amended  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  whether 
Lncian  himself  understood  Hebrew  or  whether  he  made  use  of  the 
worb  of  Origen,  is  uncertain.  This  edition  was  received  in  the 
churches  from   Antioch  to  Constantinople.     Jerome,  Prsf.  I.  in 

ParaUp.  and  Ep.  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam. ^The  second  was  edited 

«boiit  the  same  time  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt     Whether  it  was  cor- 
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rected  by  the  Hebrew  text,  or  by  ancient  copies  of  the  Alexandrine 
version,  is  unknown:  it  seems,  however,  that  fewer  changes  were 
made  in  it  than  in  that  of  Lucian.  This  edition  was  received  by  the 
churches  of  Egypt.  Jerome,  Prsef.  I.  in  Paralip. The  third  re- 
cension, transcribed  by  Eusebius  and  Parophilus  from  the  HexapU  of 
Origen  with  all  the  marks,  was  not  only  received  by  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  but  also  very  common  in  libraries.  Jebome.  Prsf.  I.  in 
Paralip.  The  marks  in  course  of  time  were  altered,  and  at  last 
totally  omitted  ;  whence  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  read- 
ing became  even  greater  than  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  Origen, 
inasmuch  as  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish  the  original  text  of 
^e  translators  from  the  additions  of  Origen.  This  is  complained  of 
by  Jebore,  Pnef  in  lesaiam. 

From  these  three  recensions  all  our  manuscript  copies  have  arisen ; 
for  the  fourth,  or  Melchite  recension,  proceeded  in  course  of  time 
frt>m  that  of  Lucian,  from  which  it  differed  but  little.  As  none  of 
these  recensions  was  pure  at  its  very  origin,  it  is  plain,  that  the  evil, 
subsequently  increased  by  the  transcribers  of  succeeding  ages,  must 
be  very  great ;  on  which  account,  the  critical  edition  undertaken  by 
Holmes  in  England,  was  much  desired,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted that  its  learned  editor  should  have  died  before  he  had  advanced 
beyond  the  Pentateuch. 

Of  printed  editions,  the  principal  and  most  celebrated  are  the  follow- 
ing :  I.  The  Complatensian,  contained  in  the  Polyglot  so  called,  printed 
1514 — 1517 ;  its  text  has  been  followed  in  the  Paris  and  Antwerp  Poly- 
glots, and  printed  separately  at  Geneva  ia  1506  and  1599.  That  It  is  not 
altered  from  the  Hebrew,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  shown  by  Brans  in 

£iCHRuRv*8  Repertor.  Th.  III.  S.  174.  Th.  VIII.  S.  109.  ff. ^11.  The 

Aldine,  printed  at  Venice  in  1518.  Several  very  old  manasoripts  were 
used  by  its  editors,  yet  Masins  asserts  that  its  text  is  very  mooh  in^rpo- 
lated  from  Theodotion  and  other  ancient  versions.  It  was  printed  sepa- 
rately  at  Strasbnrg,  in  4  vob.  8ro  in  1525 ;  at  Basil,  in  folio,  in  154&,  in 

8vo.  in  1550  and  1582;  and  at  Frankfort,  in  folio,  in  1597. ^III.  The 

Roman,  taken  from  the  Vatican  Manuscript,  printed  in  158i7,  folio.  The 
beginning  as  far  as  Gen.  xlvii.  and  several  other  places,  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  MS.,  have  been  supplied  from  other  manuscripts,  while  other 
places  have  been  slightly  altered  by  the  editors.  Its  text  is  followed  in 
the  London  Polyglot,  and  ha5  been  printed  separately  with  many  altera- 
tions at  London  in  1653,  which  altered  edition  was  very  imorreotlT 
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printed  bj  Leoiden,  at  Amsterdam  in  1685.    The  Cambridge  editioD,''' 
1665,  aod  that  of  1697,t  contain  the  same  tezt.«— IV.  The  edition  of 
Boa,  with  various  readings,  printed  at  Franeker  in  1709.     The  text  is 
taken  from  the  Paris  or  London  Polyglot.   From  this  edition  those  of  Rei- 
neodoB,  1730,  1757,  and  of  Mill,  17254  are  taken .^—V.  The  edition  of 
Grabe,  from  the  ancient  Alexandrine  Manuscript,  but  with  many  altera* 
tions  from  the  Vatican  and  other  manuscripts,  Hud  from  conjecture,  which 
■re  given  in  a  smaller  character,  printed  at  Oxford  1707 — 1720,  in  four 
iblio  volumes.}— VI.  The  edition  of  Breitinger,  containing  the  Alexan- 
drine text  aoco-iling  to  the  edition  of  Grabe,  but  with  the  marks  of  the 
Hexapla,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Vatican  MS.  as  g^ven  in  the 
Roman  edition,  printed  in  4  vols.  4to.  at  Zurich,   1730—1732.—* 
[VIL  The  edition  of  Holmes,  containing  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition, 
with  the  various  readings  of  all  the  MSS.  known  to  be  extant,  beauti- 
Idllj  printed  in  folio,  Oxford,  1798 — 181b.    The  first  volume,  containing 
the  Pentateuchf  was  edited  by  Holmes.    The  second,  containing  from 
Joahua  to  II.  Chronicles  inclusive,  was  published  after  his  decease,  upon 
hia  plan,  by  the  Rev.  J .  Parsons.  The  third  is  now  publishing  by  the  same 
editor.    See  Horhx,  Introd.  II.  182.    TV.]     In  aU  these  editions  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  in  the  version  of  Theodotion.    The  Alexandrine  ver- 
flioo  of  thia  book  was  first  published  from  a  Chisian  manuscript  at  Rome, 
with  many  dissertations,  in  folio,  1772J   It  was  reprinted  at  Gottingen,  in 
8vo.  in  1773,  and  in  4to.  with  some  other  pieces,  in  I774.[a]  || 

[a)  For  accurate  notices  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  LXX,  see  Ds 
WxTTX,  Einleit.  {  47.  Anm.  (b)  and  Hornb,  Introd.  II.  178—183.    TV.] 

"^  [With  a  learned  preface  by  Bishop  Pearson.    TV.] 

t  [Edited  by  CluTer.  The  edition  published  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1817, 
abo  foUows  this  text.    TV.] 

t  [Also  that  of  Valpy,  8to.  1819.     TV.] 

$  [The  first  and  fourth  of  these,  contaioing  the  Octatench  and  the  metrical  books, 
were  pabHthed  by  Grabe  himself;  the  second,  comprisiiig  the  historical  books,  by 
Franeis  Lee,  M.  D. ;  and  the  third,  containing  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
S.  T.  D.   It  was  printed  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  tjrpes,  in  8  vols.  8vo.     TV.] 

fl  [TIm  Alexandrine  version  of  Daniel  was  published  together  with  that  of  Theo- 
detkm  by  Holmes,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  in 
1806.    TV.] 


"  « 
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§  40.    -The  Version  o/AquOa. 

AquDa,  as  Irenaeus*  and  Jerome  t  testify,  and  bis  method  of 
translatiiig  shows,  was  a  Jew  ;  the  other  circumstances  that  Epipha* 
niosl  relates  concerning  him  are  by  no  means  probable.  Ha  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  during  the  interval  between  the 
years  90  and  130  after  Christ,  with  the  intentioki  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  for 
their  assistance  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Yet  he  did 
not  on  this  account  pervert  the  passages  which  relate  to  Christ  by 
unfaithful  translations,  as  some  of  the  ancients  thought ;  for  the  ex* 
amples  of  designed  want  of  fidelity,  which  they  produce,  are  nothing 
more  than  etymological  renderings,  or  expressions  of  the  same  things  in 
other  words,  or  various  readings,  or  else  his  own  mistakes.  His  version 
is  so  literal,  that  he  expresses  not  only  those  Hebrew  particles  which 
have  no  corresponding  terms  in  Greek,  but  even  the  etymology  of 
words.  In  order  to  secure  the  greater  accuracy  ia  hia  work,  he 
edited  it  a  second  time.  This  scrupulous  nicety  makes  his  versioD 
so  obscure,  that  it  cannot  be  uiiderstood  without  being  collated  with 
the  Hebrew  text :  hence  it  happens  that  Jerome  sometimes  finds 
fault  with  Aquila  as  a  captious  translator,  and  sometimes  praises  him 
as  very  critical  and  diligent.  Jerome  Epist.  ad  Pammachiunit 
Comm.  in  Jes.  c.  viii.  and  Comm.  in  Hos.  2.  Comp.  Dathu  Opusc. 

p.   1.  8S. 

§41.     The  Version  of  TheodoHan. 

Theodotion  is  called  an  Ephesian  by  Irenaeus§,  and  a  semichxistian 
or  Ebionite  by  Eusebiusll  and  Jerome.  If  The  account  which  Epi- 
phanius,  a  learned  writer,  but  possessed  of  very  little  judgment,  gives 
of  him,  may  as  well  be  omitted.  Theodotion  wrote  his  version  du- 
ring the  first  half  of  the  second  century  ;  for  itia  cited  not  only  1^ 
Justin,  A.  D.  160,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  but  also  by  Irenaeos 
who  lived  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  177.     His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 

*  [Cont.  Her.  lib.  m.  Cap.  24.] 

t  [Pracf.  in  Eznm  et  Nehon.  and  Pnnet  I.  in  Job.] 

t  [De  Pond,  et  Mem.  Cap.  IS.) 

.$  [Cont.  Her.  iii.  M.]  ||  [Hiit.  Eeoka.  V.  viii.] 

^  f Pracl.  in  Esram.  et  Neh.  et  in  Job.] 
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indicate  to  such  of  his  fellow  sectarians! .the  Ebioiiitesy  as.  might  be 
engg^  in  controversy  with  the  Jews,  the  true  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text.  This  translation  is  so  closely  copied  from  the  Alexan- 
drine ▼qrmon  that  almost  his  whole  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  add 
what  was  wanting  in  that  version,  to  take  away  what  was  superfluous, 
and  to  correct  what  was  inaccurately  rendered  ;  ip  doing  which  he  has 
not  manifested  any  great  erudition.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that 
he  has  retained  several  Hebrew  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  used 
among  the  Ebionites ;  such  as  ^s^uX,  Levit.  vii.  18.,  fMttffoa,  Le- 
nt xiiL  6.,  xwXufM,  Deut.  xxii.  9*,  sdiiff,  Isa.  bdv.  5. 

§  42.     The  Version  of  Symmachue. 

Symmachusy  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius*  and  Jer 
rome,t  was  a  semiehristian  or  Ebionite:  what  Epiphanius]:  telb 
concerning  him  is  of  doubtful  credit.  His  version,  as  Jerome  fre- 
quently asserts,  was  published  after  that  of  Theodotion  :  this  appears 
a]0O  from  the  hct  that  Irenaeus  who  often  quotes  l^eodotion,  never 
mentions  Symmachus,  which  shows  at  least  that  his  version  had  not 
at  that  time  (A.  D.  177.)  reached  as  far  as  Gaul.  Symmachus  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  translation  than  his  fellow  inter- 
preters, and  has  observed  them  more  accurately  ;  for  he  has  not,  says 
Jerome,  translated  word  for  wordy  like  Aquila,  but  according  to  the 
8en8e.§  He  bestowed  upon  his  work  the  care  of  a  revision,  as  we 
l^rn  from  Jebomjb,  Comm.  in  Nahum  3,  and  in  Jerem.  32.  For 
these  reasons  his  version  is  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  perspicuou8f 
deoTf  plamf  and  worthy  rf  admiration,  Comp.  Hodt  De  Text. 
Original  p.  588.  Thismb,  Diss,  de  puritate  Symmachi,  1735, 


'^  fmtL  BodM.  VI.:JnFii.] 

t  [Prmtt  in  Esrun  et  Neli.,  et  m  Job,  et  Coaunent  in  Hab.  S.] 
II  [De  Pond,  et  Mene.  e.  16.] 

%  (Nob  Teitrnm  e  yeibo,  nt  Aqnlla,  sed  tennim  ex  eeua  tram  tnUt.  PtmC.  I.  in 
Job.] 
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§  43.     JF^,  MSl^  and  seventh  Greek  fxreicne. 

These  three  versions  by  anonymous  authors,  none  of  which  eitmid 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  sacred  books,  are  designated  by  the  tanm- 
bers  of  the  columns  which  they  occupied  in  the  Hexapla.  The  au- 
thor of  the  sixth  was  a  Christian  ;  for  he  ren^'ers  Ha**,  iii.  13.  Sia 
Ii)<fou  Xpi^u.  The  object  of  these  three  translators  seems  to  have 
been  to  instruct  those  belonging  to  their  side  of  the  question  who 
might  be  engaged  in  the  controversies  between  the  Jews  and  the  Chris- 
tians, in  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  text. AU  three  contained  the 

Psalms  and  minor  Prophets  the  Jifth  and  sixth  the  Pentateuch  and 
Canticles  in  addition,  and  the  J^h  and  seventh  beside  the  books  just 
mentioned  those  of  Kings,  fragments  of  which  were  found  by  Bruns 

in  a  Syriac  Hexaplar  Manuscript  at  Paris.* The  J^h  and  sixth 

frequently  accord  with  Theodotion*  and  the  seventh  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  a  learned  interpreter. 

Origen  in  Jbromr  (PraeC  ad  Homil.  Otig,  in  Cant.)  relatM  that  the 
Jifth  version   was  found  in  a  cask  at  Nicopolia  in   Actium.    Epiphanins 
gives  the  same  aooonnt  of  the  tixth^  adding  that  the  Jifth  and  ieventh  were 
found  at  Jericho.    Eosehius*  account  of  this  matter,  £.  H.  VI.  zvi.  is  ra- 
ther obscure. 

§  44.     Remains  rf  the  Greek  versions. 

These  six  versions  in  course  of  time  became  neglected,  not  only 
by  the  Jews  and  Ebionites,  but  also  by  the  Christians  ;  hence  they 
have  all  perislied,  nothing  remaining  but  some  fragments  found  in  the 
works  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  some  very  ancient  Hexaplar  manu- 
scripts, and  in  a  Syriac  Hexaplar  version.  From  these  the  inde&ti- 
gable  industry  of  the  learned  has  endeavoured  to  restore  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen,  and,  considering  the  difficult}  of  tlie  task,  much  has  been 
done  to  effect  it.  The  first  who  collected  these  scattered  fragments 
was  Peter  Morin,  who  added  all  that  he  could  find  to  his  edition  of 
the  Alexandrine  version,  published  in  1687.  At  the  same  time 
Dnisius  was  labouring  upon  a  collection,  which  was  first  published 
in  1622.  Martianai  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fragments 
from  the  works  of  Jerome,  and  added  them  to  the  third  vtdume  of 

*  [See  Bioaa*  Repctt.  Vin«  Th.  S.  100.  f.  IX.  Hi.  8.  I5T*  ff.  Z.  Tli.  S.eS^ff.] 
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his  edition  of  those  workfl,  jmbliihed  in  1699,  at  Paris.  All  these 
wen  collected  into  one  body,  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  many 
other  fragments,  by  Mont&ucon,  who  published  the  whole  at  Paris* 
in  2  vols,  foho,  in  1714.  Bahrdt  reprinted  this  work  at  Leipzig* 
1769 — 1770,  but  his  edition  is  so  full  of  errors  as  to  be  of  no  utihty. 
In  the  last  century  several  learned  men,  particularly  Semler,  Scharf- 
enberg,  Doederlein,  M atthai,  Bruns,  Adler,  Schleusner,  Loesner,  and 
Fischer,  have  corrected  many  parts  of  the  preceding  collections,  and 
increased  them  by  large  additions.*  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that 
all  were  published  in  a  single  collection,  [a] 

There  is  extant  in  the  library  of  St.  IVf  ark^i  at  Venice,  a  manntcript  of 
a  Greek  renioo  of  the  Pentateach,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecderi- 
utet,  Daniel,  and  Lamentations,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  from 
Um  Hebrew  text  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  of  no  great  oonsequenoe, 
and  yet  not  wholly  deserring  of  neg^lect.  Part  of  it  has  been  published  by 
ViLLOisoa,  at  Strasbnri^,  in  1784,  and  the  Pentateuch  by  Amm*  «,  1790 
—1791.  Comp.  EiCHBORV,  Allgemeine  Bibliothek,  VII.  fi.  8.  l94-^f03. 

[«)  AjMNig  these  fra^^ments  the  following  are  to  be  met  with :  viz. 

^  *£^pfliif(,  &  2ufo(,  0  'EXXiivixo^,  to  SofMxpsirixov,  o  aK'Kog  and  I 

ovMl^fa^o^.— — The  *E€f()tiO(  agrees  generally  with  Jerome,  and  the 

explanations  of  the  Hehrewwords  under  this  name  were  according  to  all 

appearances  borrowed,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  from  Jerome  by 

the  owners  of  manuscripts,  on  the  margin  of  which  they  are  found.     [It 

dsriTes  ita  Dame  from  its  correspondence  with  the  original.     TV.]     The 

Img  appears  in  like  manner  to  be  Jerome,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  Pa- 

Itstine,  eoosequently  in  a  part  of  Syria,  and  is  therefore  really  called  a 

Syrian  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  Photius.    It  constantly  agrees  with 

Jerome.     Comp.  Dobdbrlbih,  Diss,  qui  sit  h  Ivgog  V.  T.  interpres 

AUd»tf^  \Tt%    Who  if  meant  by  the  'EXXnvneog  =  «.  not  yet  been  ascer- 

Uined^— «The  SfltfMi^irixov  is  undoubtedly  the  reading  of  the  Samari- 

tin  text,  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  it  sprang  from  a  Samaritan 

Grtek  verrion,  or  was  borrowed  from  Origen. ^The  aXXo;  or  the 

^AvMn^M^e^  appears  to  be  a  negligent  quotation,  where  the  writer  had 
Mt  taken  the  trooble  to  mark  the  author^s  name,  or  else  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  it] 

*  Sse  RofCifMUBU.BR'8  Handbach  (m  die  Literatnr  der  BibL  Krit.  nnd  Bxeg. 
0*  Tk.  &  459.  ff.  (For  a  notice  of  these  several  works,  see  a  note  in  Fiscbbbi 
U.  F.)  Clavis  Reliqaiamm  Veitkmnm  Gneconun  V.  T.  Specimen,  hi  Comm.  Tbeol. 
tVOiiinJBmr,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  S04— S07.    TV.] 
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§  46.    SanuvUm  Verskm.  [a] 

The  author  and  date  of  the  Samaritan  version  are  unknowni  bat  it 
is  certdbly  much  older  than  the  7th  century  ;  perhaps  it  belongs  to 
the  3d  or  4th.  It  follows  the  Hebrso-Samaritan  text  word  for  wordy 
except  that  sometimes,  especially  where  the  Deity  is  represented  with 
human  form  or  passions,  or  where  appearances  of  God  are  mentioned, 
it  renders  the  name  of  God  by  *  the  angel  of  God  ;*  this  peculiarity 
does  not,  as  John  Morin  thought,  belong  to  the  Samaritans  alone, 
for  it  occurs  also  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Jew  Saadias  Gaon,[fr] 
and  is  almost  the  same  with  the  ninn  niD'O  of  the  Chaidee  para- 

phrases.  The  changes  of  the  guttural  letters,  which  frequently 
recur,  are  not  various  readings,  but  errors  of  transcription,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Samaritans  do  not  pronounce  those 
letters.  Frequently  two  readings  of  a  single  passage  are  given. 
The  variouB  readings  of  this  translation  were  published  by  Castell 
in  the  6th  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot.  Comp.  MicbmuBj  Ein- 
leit.  in  die  Gottl.  Schrift.  des  A.  B.  §  64.  S.  337—540. 
This  version  is  published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly^ots. 

[a)  Comp.  EiCHHORir,  (  303—305.    SiMoir,  L.  II.  c  zvii.    TV.] 
[6)  Oaon  or  Haggaon  is  not  a  proper  name,  bat  a  tiUe  of  honoar, 
IIKJin,  equivalent  to  exeeileni^  Ukutrioui^  applied  to  the  maatwa  of  the 

fldiools  of  Babylon.  See  Bartolocci,  Biblioth.  Rabbin.  P.  III.  p.  960. 
WoLrii,  Biblioth.  Heb.  Tom.  I.  p.  932—936.  Bai vaob,  Hitt.  dei 
Jaifi,  VII.  c.  iv.  {  «.    TV.] 

§  46.     Targtm  of  Onkdoi.  [d\ 

The  Chaidee  parq>hrases  are  known  by  the  name  of  Targums.* 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  ascribed 
to  Onkelos,  whom  the  Babylonian  Talmud  makes  contemporary  with 
Gramaliel,  adding  many  incoherent  tales  respecting  him :  it  is  evident 
however,  that  he  lived  several  centuries  before  the  Talmudical  wri- 
ters, since  they  knew  so  little  of  him,  although  he  wrote  in  Baby- 


*  {nom  the  word  D^^IH,  which  meann  a  9€T9ion  or  an  inUrpreUUiim.    Conp. 
Er.  iv.  7.    TV.] 
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feoii.  OnkeloB,  tlierefinre,  would  seem  to  have  written  not  in  the 
fiNUlh  or  fifth  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  but  in  the  third,  or 
rather  in  the  second,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  his  paraphrase  itself; 
£or  it  not  only  closely  follows  the  Hebrew  text,  and  is  fi-ee  from 
those  fid>le8  and  digressions  with  which  the  later  books  of  its  kind 
are  fiDed,  bat  it  is  also  written  in  a  Chaldce  dialect  which  approxi- 
mates nearly  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  and  is  not  adulterated  with 
that  multitade  of  foreign  words  with  which  the  later  paraphrases 
abound.  The  work  indeed  is  not  mentioned  by  Origen  or  Jerome, 
but  Origen  was  ignorant  of  Chaldee,  and  Jerome  only  learned  it  in 
Us  old  age ;  besides,  a  work  composed  in  Babylonia  in  the  se- 
cond century,  could  hardly  have  become  known  to  Origen  or  Je- 
rome in  Palestine  in  the  third  and  fourth,  when  the  Mishna  of  the 
Tahnud,  written  in  Palestine  between  the  years  190  and  220,  was 
fittle  knorwn  in  Babylonia,  and  did  not  obtain  a  Gemara  (or  comment- 
ary) until  the  fifth  century. 

The  priiMpal  editions  of  this  paraphrase  are  the  followiug; !  at  Bono- 
on,  ID  1483,  with  the  commentary  of  Jarchi ;  without  mention  of  place, 
io  1480 ;  at  Liibon,  in  1491 ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  without 
date  or  plaee ;  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  under  the  inspection  of 
WBe  learned  Jewish  converts,  who  changed  the  points  in  many  places ; 
Vk  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  after  the  Complutensian  text,  bat  with  some 
cbangee  of  tlie  points  and  omiisions  of  the  moires  Uetionit :  at  Venice, 
Vy  Bombetg,  fitmi  a  MS.  copy,  in  1518,  and  again  with  corrections  fix>m 
aaother  MS.  in  1626 :  from  this  last  edition  those  which  followed  were 
tikm,  until  in  1616,  Buxtor(^  in  his  edition,  altered  the  points  according^ 
to  the  rules  of  g^mmar,  and  here  and  there  the  text  itself,  according^  to 
the  Hebrew  and  his  own  conjectures  ;*  this  last  edition  has  been  followed 
in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  para- 
phnne  of  Onkelos,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Fagius,  at  Strasburg,  in 
1547,  in  folio. 

[s)  On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  four  following  sections,  Comp. 
HoRVB,  VoL  II.  pp-  157—163.  Caupzov,  Pars  11.  Cap.  I.  p.  430^481. 
EmuoKV,  {  213—245.   Bavxb,  f  59—81.  p.  388—308.   Simov,  L.  II. 

*  p!%M  aasertion,  which  is  made  also  by  Eichborn  in  his  first  edition,  Th.  L 
8.  tfy,  is  denied  hy  Vu  WsTTly  Einl.  $  68.  aam.  c,  who  affinns  that  Bnxtorf  merely 
tbs^sd  the  pmrntnatimi  ElCBBoair  in  his  third  edition,  Th.  II.  S.  28,  has  some- 
^vkit  iMOifflH*  ^  aesertion,  though  without  entirely  acqoittmg  Boxtorf  from  the 
«kvge  of  4m  midne  attMhoNBt  to  the  Hebrew  test.    TV.] 
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c«  xviii.  PRiDKAin^,  Pftrt  II.  Book  viii.  An.  3T.  p.  5S1— -SSfiL  On  <bo 
Targ^am  of  Onkelos,  partioulaiij,  Dk  Wbttb  Emloit  {  58,  and  Wjoinu 
de  Onkelcso  ejusque  Paraphraii  Chaldaka,  Lipi.  1820, 4to.    TV.] 

§  47.     Targum  of  Jonaihan  on  the  Prophets. 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziel,  is  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Bava 
Bathra,  c.  8.  p.  134,  and  Succoth,  p.  28.)  called  the  discq>ie  of  Hillel, 
and  the  colleague  of  Simeon,  and  (Tract.  Megilloth,  c.  1.  p.  3.)  many 
wonderful  things  are  related  of  him.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  have  hved  long  before  the  time  qf  the  Talmudists,  and  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  since,  in  that  case,  his 
history  would  have  been  better  known.  In  confirmation  of  this  we 
may  adduce  the  citation  of  this  paraphrase,  written  in  Palestine,  in 
the  Babylonian  Gemara  ;  but  as  it  is  not  cited  in  the  Gemara  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  must  have  been  either  recently  published,  or  not  at  all,  in 
the  year  282  when  the  author  of  that  Gemara  died,  [a]  This  para- 
phrase contains  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Its  language  is 
not  as  pure  as  that  of  Onkelos,  yet  it  does  not  contain  as  many 
foreign  words  as  the  more  recent  Targums,  and  is  free  from  the  di- 
gressions and  idle  tales  with  which  they  abound.  Hence  arises  an 
additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  date  above  assigned  to  the 
work.  Neither  the  language  nor  the  method  of  interpretation  is  the 
same  in  all  the  books :  in  the  historical  works  the  text  is  translated 
with  greater  accuracy  than  elsewhere  ;  in  some  of  the  prophetSy  as 
in  Zechariah,  the  interpretation  has  more  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Tal- 
mudical  character.  From  this  variety  we  may  properly  infer  that  the 
work  is  a  collection  of  interpretations  of  several  learned  men,  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  containing  some  of  a 
much  older  date  :  for  that  some  parts  of  it  existed  as  early  as  in  the 
second  century,  appears  frt)m  the  additions  I.  Sam.  xviL  12 — 31,  41, 
50,  55—58.  xviii.  1 — 5,  9 — f  1,  17—^19,  which  have  been  transfer- 
red from  some  Chaldee  paraphrase  into  the  Hebrew  text,  and  were 
already  read  in  the  text  in  the  second  century.    See  below,  §*136. 

The  first  prophetical  books  of  this  version  ware  printed  at  Liria  in 
1494,  fol.'^    After  this  edition  they  were  printed  together  with  Onkelos, 

*  (WithtlieHe1mwtest,Midf]»eoiiiae&taiieforLe?iiBdXiBMii.  -2^^ 
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utlMBaBbtrg  and  otbar  editiflBSQf  thatparaphraiL  The  lesMr  pro> 
pbitB  hBFt  been  oAeo  printed  coUactiyel j  or  feparatelj.*  Tlui  whok 
t«d?et  at  Parii,  in  1557.  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkok,  Zephaniaht 
Hagpai,  Zachariah,  and  Malacfai,  at  Paris,  in  1552.  Hoaea,  without 
■Motioa  of  place,  in  1556.  Hosea,  with  the  commentaries  of  Aban 
Eira,  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  Kioicbi4  at  Heimetadt,  in  1702.^ 

[a)  Gbibvivb,  (agreeing  with  Pridkavx,  P.  II.  B  Wii.  Anno  37. 
p.  531,  54f — 545.)  maintains  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  Jona- 
than Ben  Uzziel  lived  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Jesaia, 
}  11.  Th.  1.  8.  65.  tt.     Tr.] 


§  48.     Targum  of  the  P&eudo-Jonathan  on  the  Peniateuch. 

There  is  a  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
same  Jonathan  that  paraphrased  the  Prophets ;  but  that  it  is  not  his 
is  proved*  not  only  by  the  language,  which  contains  a  greater  number 
of  foreign  terms,  and  by  the  inferiority  of  the  style,  but  also  by  the 
number  of  tales  and  dialogues  which  are  inserted  in  it>  and  by  the 
frequent  errors  which  betray  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage,  or  an  extreme  degree  of  negligence.  The  confounding  of 
the  Hebrew  pSit  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  with  the  Greek  aXXov,  and  translating 
it  [nniKf  is  a  remarkable  instance.  Besides,  the  mention  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  the  Turks,  Gen.  x.  2,  and  Lombards,  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
ire  proofe  that  it  was  not  written  before  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  compiled  from  older 
interpretations. 

§  49.    Jerusalem  Targum  of  the  Pentateuch, 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  contains  interpretations  of  select  passages 
only  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  generally  agree  with  those  of  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan ;  and  when  they  differ,  they  are  not  better.  The 
language  is  full  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian  words.  This  work  is 
more  modem  than  that  of  the  Pseudo-Jonatlian,  or  certainly  not 
Bore  ancient.  It  seems  to  have  been  compiled,  however,  from  more 
udent  works,  and  hence  contains  many  sentences  which  are  found 

^  [Roiea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah,  by  Robert  Stephens  in  154$.    Tr.] 
t  pJader  the  tare  of  Mercer.    TV.]  t  [By  Herman  Von  der  Hardt.    TV.] 

^  I  Aad  agaia,  a»dar  tbe  can  of  J.  P«  Mifibaalif,  at  Goettingen,  1775.    TV.] 
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in  the  New  Testament,  having  probably  been  common  among  the 
Jews  of  that  age  ;  such  as  *<  the  first  and  second  death,"  Ber.  zz. 
69 14  ;  ^  onr  Father  in  heaven,"  Matt.  vi.  9 ;  «*  who  is,  and  wafly  and 
is  to  come,"  Rev.  i.  4 ;  «*  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again,"  Luke  vi.  38. 

This  Tar»^um  has  always  been  printed  with  those  of  Onkelos  and  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan. 

§  50.     The  other  Chaldee  Parapknues. 

The  other  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  neither  older  nor  better  than 
the  preceding,  but  abound  with  digressions  and  fictions.  There  are 
paraphrases  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  which  are  attributed  by 
the  Jews  to  Joseph  the  Blind,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  in  the  third 
century  at  Sora  in  Babylonia :  but  they  contain  many  things  which 
are  more  recent  than  that  age,  and  occasionally  exhibit  two  different 
interpretations  of  a  single  passage,  which  proves  that  they  are  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  interpretations.  Dathe  (Opusc.  p.  106 — 129) 
has  shown  that  the  paraphrase  of  Proverbs  has  been  made  from  the 
Peshito  Syriac  version.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  there  are 
three  paraphrases  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  a  fourth  of  the  addi* 
tions  to  that  book  ;  a  Targum  on  the  Me^lloth,  viz.  the  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes.;  and  a 
Targum  on  the  Chronicles.  There  is  no  paraphrase  of  Daniel, 
Ezra,  or  Nehemiah. 

§  51.     Peshito  Syriac  Vern€n.[a] 

The  Syriac  version  which  is  called  I  Xp.^oy  Peshito^  (i.  e.  Sm' 

pk,)  is  carried  back  by  the  Syrians  sometimes  to  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon,, sometimes  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, and  sometimes  to  the  days  of  Thaddeus  the  Apostle.* All 

that  is  certain  respecting  it  is,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury it  was  cited  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian  (who  died  A.  D.  379,)  as 
iHdely  circulated  and  weU  known  to  every  body :  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  much  older  than  his  time,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the  se* 

[*  Abalfiurasias  in  Siobb.  $  UB.    2V.] 
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conil  century.  This  conjecture  is  the  more  probaUe,  as  that  centorjr 
mayafanoflt  be  called  the  age  of  versions,  and  as  the  Sjiian  church 
was  then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  had  at  Edessa  a  chimdi  buSt  after 
the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  hardly  fatfe  been 
without  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  in  the 

churches  had  been  introduced  by  the  Apostles. That  it  is  derived 

immediately  from  the  Hebrew  text,  is  proved  by  many  readings  which 
can  only  be  explained  from  the  Hebrew  :  yet  it  manifests  some  affi- 
nity with  the  Alexandrine  version,  partly  because  the  translator  or 
translators  have  occasionally  consulted  that  version,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Syrians  have  subsequently  corrected  their  version  verj 

greatly  by  the  Alexandrine. The  translation  is  exceedingly  good» 

yet  not  equal  in  every  book  ;  the  manner  of  translating  is  different  in 
the  Pentateuch  from  that  in  Chronicles :  and  in  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  as  well  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  some  Chaldaisms 
occur :  hence  the  version  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than 
one  author. 

The  Pohito  was  fint  printed  in  the  Paris  Pulyg;lot,  from  an  imperfect 
MS.,  the  defieiencies  of  which  were  supplied,  with  great  want  of  critical 
•enmen,  by  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulj^te  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  th« 
sditor.  This  text  was  copied  in  the  London  Polyglot,  bat  with  correo- 
tiiMM,  and  additions  of  what  was  wanting  in  the  MS.,  from  foar  other 
M8S.  [The  Psalms  hay<3  been  printed  separately ;  at  Mount  Libanas  in 
1585,  folio,  and  again  in  1610;  at  Paris,  from  three  M8S.  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita in  1626,  in  4to.;  and  at  Leyden  from  two  MSS.,  by  Erpenios,  in  16S5. 
The  text  of  Erpenkis  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  in  1768,  in  8vo.,  with  va- 
rioQs  readings  from  the  London  Polyglot  and  with  critical  notes  by  Dathe« 
The  Pentateuch  was  published  after  the  text  of  the  London  Polyglot,  with 
nrioas  readings  by  G.  G.  Kirsch,  at  Leipxig,  1787,  in  4to.] 

[a)  On  the  sob)eot  ofthis  and  the  next  section,  Comp.  Horvb  Vol.  11. 
pp.  1K7— 190.  Carps.  P.  If.  Cap.  V. }  2.  p.  622-640.  Eichh.  (  246-- 
974.  Bavka,  i  82^86.  SiMov,  L.  11.  c.  xv.     Tr,] 

§  52.     Mediate  Syriac  Versions, 

The  other  Syriac  versioiui  have  heen  made  from  the  Alexandrine 
^^enkm  :*  the  followmg  are  the  principal. 

*  [Aadtherafore  they  aie  called  mediaUf  as  those  made  directly  from  the  original 


^ 
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I.  The  Sf  riac  Hexaplar  witli  all  the  marks  used  in  tbo  edition  o( 
Eusebius  and  Panipliilus,  was  translated  (if  we  may  believe  the  Bub- 
scription  to  the  Paris  manuscript  of  llic  socoud  book  of  Kings)  b| 
Paul  ofTela  ■□  ihc  ytar  617.  Comp.  Eichhorn  and  Hbuns  in  Re- 
pert,  fiir  UbI.  uud  inorgenl.  Literal.  Vll.  Th.  S.  226—250  ood 
BHtiKo  in  Vlli.  Tb-  8.  Sl>—  112  :  also  Hakib  ^^p(K'.imen  libri  iV.  Re- 
gum  Syro-Hexapl.  1782.  Jena.  A  manu^cKpt  copy  of  this  veruoo. 
of  the  8th  or  9lh  nerilury,  is  preserved  iu  tlie  Milan  library ;  it  com- 
prises only  the  second  part  of  the  bible  (II^ichh.  Repert.  III.  Th.  S. 
166 — 213)  1  the  first  part  was  coutain^'d  iu  a  manuscript  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Mosius,  wliich  has  not  as  yet  been  found.  The 
Sd  or  4th  book  of  Kiugs  and  the  book  of  Darnel  are  found  in  a  MS. 
marked  No.  6.  in  ihc  Imperial  library  at  Paris.  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  have  been  published  from  Ihc  Milan  MB.  byNorberg,  in  Swe- 
den, in  1787  ;  and  Daniel,  from  the  same  MS.  by  Bugati  at  Milan,  in 
1788.  Rosxit.  Handbuch  fur  die  Lit.  der.  Bib.  Krit  iii.  Th.  S.  30 
—36. 

n.  The  Pliitoxenian  Version,  derives  its  name  Irom  Philoxemis 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the  province  of  Aleppo  between  488  and  518. 
He,  however,  is  not  the  author,  but  through  his  influence  his  suf< 
fi^gan  bishop  Polycnrp  undertook  and  completed  the  task.  Thig  ver- 
sion is  very  literal. 

III.  An  anonymous  version  used  by  the  western  Syrians,  which  from 
Pocock's  readina  and  interpretation  of  a  passoge  of  AbulfaragiuB, 

c>A^>AjwuwJ'  NV'i^d  >»/<>^.lAa  ^  'i^s  boon  kllcd  THe  I^- 
ratirr,  (Figurata;)  hut  Ihe  celebrated  De  Sacy.  Professor  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages  at  Paris,  in  a  letter  dated  the  24th  of 
January.  1803,  informs  me,  that  this  passage  is  not  so  read  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Abulfaragius  which  arc  preserved  at  Paris,  but  in 

two  runa  thus.  fjj\t\tl,n.nj,*'i  1 1— Aj9 -  ,f"^  t/^  and  in  three 
otitera  thus,  ^jj^,„JU^j^' »  )1  "  ^  ''."'^  "^  according  to 
which  Abulfaragius  will  say,  that  the  western  Syrians  possessed  two 
versions,  (he  one  called  the  Peshito,  and  made  from  the  Hebraw 
text,  according  to  some  in  the   time  of  Thaddieus  the  Apostlr. 
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acGOttfing  to  others  in  the  age  of  Solomon  the  eon  of  Divide  and  cf 
IKfwm  Kmg  €f  ISfre ;  and  the  other  made  from  the  Sepiuagmi, 
De  Sacy,  by  whom  this  version  has  been  examined,  thinks  it  origina- 
ted in  the  3d  or  4th  century ;  but  according  to  the  suhicriptiony 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  the  year  708  or  712,  in  the  monastery  of  Te- 
leda,  altered  it  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  and  frequently  from  the 
Peshito  version. 

Tlw  Teraion  mmde  bj  Mar  AbbAB,  who  died  A.  D.  562.  called  the  Kar- 
liu|ilMiuuni  or  the  Karkaphensian,  and  UMd  by  the  Nestorians  who  lira 
aBODg:  the  moontains ;  the  Teraion  of  Thomas  of  Heradea,  who  died 
A.  O  633;  and  that  of  the  Psalms  bj  Simeon,  abbot  of  the  monastery  cf 
9t  Lieiidai,  are  only  known  by  name.  Comp.  Bar  Hebraeus  or  Abnl- 
itfagiof  in  II<HTeo  mysterioram.  Assemani  Biblioth.  OrieDt.  T.  II.  p. 
283, 411—413.  T.  DI.  P.  I.  p.  67.  ss.  T.  I.  p.  493,  619.  and  T.  II.  p.  83. 

§  53.     Arabic  Vernons  from  the  Hehrew  text,  [a] 

Tlie  following  Arabic  versions  have  been  made  fit>m  the  He- 
brew text. 

I.  A  Version  or  Paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah,  by 
Saadias  Craon,  a  native  of  Phithom,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Phijum*' 
in  Egjrpt,  who  taught  in  Babylonia,  and  died  in  942.  The  Penta- 
teuch has  been  published  in  Hebrew  chai  acters  at  Constantinople  in 
1546,  and  in  Arabic  characters  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots : 
hdah  was  published  at  Jena,  1790 — 91,  by  E.G.  Paulus.  While 
delivering  lectures  on  this  version  I  have  observed  that  its  style  is 
not  pure,  and  have  since  found  the  same  observation  made  by  SmoNy 
ffist.  Crit.  L.  n.  c.  xix.  Saadias  translated  also  Job  and  the  Psalms, 
18  Abulfbragius  informs  us :  De  Sacy,  Chrestom.  Arab.  T.  II.  p. 
495.  8.  The  translation  of  Job  has  been  found  in  the  Bodleian 
library  in  England  ;  Cod.  Hunting.  511. 

n.  A  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Erpenius  at 
Leyden,  in  1662,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  by  an  African  Jew 
in  the  13th  century.    It  follows  the  Hebrew  text  very  closely. 

Tba  other  Arabic  versions  from  the  Hebrew  are  little  known.    A 
^'sniition  of  the  Fentateach,  the  Psalms,  and  Daniel,  made  by  Saadias 

*  (Now  eaUed  Fi^oBm.    TV.] 
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Ben  Leri  ArheDoth,  in  Ihe  first  half  of  the  ITth  centurj,  which  ulhcrei 
elMslj  to  the  Hebrew  text,  U  preserved  in  the  Brilish  Muwum,  Cod. 
No.  5503.  Comp.  D<iKDRiti.Eii>  <n  F.icaaoaa.  Repert.  II.  Th  3.  153.  ff. 
A  inDKlBlion  of  lilt  P^Hlint  in  the  Balleiaa  Uibrarf,  marked  2SI  PooDCk, 
WBi  Ibuntl  hy  Sehnurrer :  anil  lie  hu  publiihed  Pulm<  zin.  it.  snJ  ei.  in 
Hebren  chsnctert,  in  EltHHoime  All?.  Biblialh.  111.  Th.  S.  435 — (36. 
A  tTBDilation  of  Ihe  Pcatateiich  rrum  th>  HebrBO-Samiirilnii  lexl  b;  Aba 
Said,  who  iliad  in  1257.  ii  found  in  Ino  MSS.  in  the  Barberini  Library  at 
Rome,  in  Ivn  M  SS.  in  the  Mationnl  Librxry  at  Pari),  and  in  two  also  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.    Camp.  PaoLDg  ComiDenlBt,  exhibena  e 

rBibboth.  Oion.  Bwll   apeoimina  VII  veraianum  Arab.  1189 :  be  Sagt  in 
ElGBHORK.  All?.  Biblioth.  X,  B,  8   1—176..  and  Memoire  .ur  U  v>r- 
sion  Arabe  do  lirrea  de  Moiie  a  I'lliage  dei  Samnritains,  Pani,  IS09. 
~  [«)  On  Ihe   aubject  of  this  and  the  following  lectian,   MB  HoKVB, 

Vol.  U.  p.  190.  CiBPJi.  P.  H- Cap.  V.  i  3.  p.  640— 664.  Eicrb.  {  «7S 
—SOL     Bacbr,  i  87—91.     SiMOir,  L.  II.  a.  ivi.     TV.] 

§  54.     Mediate  Arabic  Versions. 

From  the  Syrtae  Peahito :  I )  an  Arabic  version  of  Job,  printed  in 
the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots :  2)  a  version  of  the  PsaJter,  printed 
in  1610,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Anthony  in  the  diocese  of  Tripoli  in 
Syria  :  3)  another  version  of  ihr  Psalter  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  Britiidh  Museum,  No.  5469.  Comp.  DoEPEBLKI^'  in  EtCHBoXKs 
Repert.  II.  Th.  S.  170.  ff. 

From  the  AUxandrine  version :  1 )  according  to  the  tkgydaan  te- 
cengUm;  the  Arabic  version  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
except  the  Pentateuch  and  Job,  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots :  2)  according  to  the  recemion  of  Lucian ;  the  Arabic  vei^ 
sion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Octaplar  Psalter  of  Justinian,  published 
1516;  another  by  Gabriel  Sionita  and  Victor  Scialak,  pubhahed  at 
Rome,  in  4to,  1()14  ;  and  a  version  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms, 
published  at  Paris,  1679  ;  3)  according  to  the  Melchile  recension;  b 
translation  of  the  Psalter  printed  first  at  Aleppo,  in  1706,  then  >t 
Padua  in  17Ug,  and  often  since  in  Syria  :  it  is  found  also  in  a  manii* 
script  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  extracts  of  which  have  been 
given  by  Stark,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Psalter.  Comp.  Doi- 
DERLEiN  in  EicHHOKKs  Rep.  IL  Th.  8.  17&^181. 

Th*  Arable  tiamlation  of  the  Bible  pobliahed  (or  the  um  of  the  Ori- 
'■ntal  ChriatiaDi,  by  the  Propt^nnda  at  Rome,  in  1671,  and  reprinted  in 
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I76t,  WM  Bidecd  printed  Ihim  fbar  M88.  but  hu  bMD  altcMd  from  th« 
V«lgate,fo  thftt  it  can  be  of  no  oie  in  oritieisBi.  The  edition  publiihed 
bj  RotiHat  without  mentioo  of  place,  and  not  completed^  wai  taken 
from  thit.  Comp.  Eichhorv's  Rep.  X.  Th.  S.  154—165.  RotBV- 
mvmtlmw^  Handbnoh  fur  die  Uteratar  der  Bibl.  Krit.  and  Ea^:. 
m.  Th.  8.  56—64. 

§  66.     Pernan  Vernon,  [a] 

Jacob  ben  Josepht  a  natiTe  of  Thus  in  Persia,  translated  the  Pen- 
tateach  from  the  Hebrew  into  Persian,  not  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  9th  century  ;  for  in  Gen.  x.  10,  for  Babel  he  subetitates 
Bagdad,  which  city  was  founded  in  762.  Like  Aquila  he  is  exceed- 
in^y  literal ;  he  retains  the  more  difficult  words  in  his  version,  and 
generally  agrees  with  Onkelos.  He  follows  our  masoretic  text.  This 
Tersion  was  published  in  the  London  Polyglot,  from  the  Constantino- 
pdhtan  edition  of  1646,  the  defects  of  which  were  indeed  supplied 
by  Hyde,  the  supplementary  parts  being  carefully  included  in  brack* 
ets.    Comp.  E.  F.  C.  Rosemmuelleb  de  Versione  Persica,  1813. 

[«)  On  thii  Motion,  Comp.  Heavs  Vol.  II.  pp.  191.  sa.    Db  Wbttk 
ISnleit.  {  68.    Eichh.  }  317.     Tr.] 

§  66.     Egyptian  Fernofu.[a] 

The  Old  Testament  was  translated,  probably  in  the  2d  or  3d 
ceotnry,  from  the  Alexandrine  version  into  the  modem  dialects  of 
Egjpt,  which  arose  from  the  combination  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  lan- 
guage with  the  Greek  introduced  by  the  Ptolemies.  The  versions 
wUch  have  hitherto  become  known  to  us,  are  :  1)  The  Copiievereien 
(ftie  PeHUUeuehf  published  from  three  MSS.  by  Wilkins,  at  London, 
in  1731 :  2)  A  CopHe  PeaUef^  published  with  an  Arabic  translation, 
by  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749  :  3)  The  MenypkUe 
mi  SgkkHe  tramhiUm  cf  the  mnih  chapter  of  Danid  from  the  version 
of  Theodofion,  published  by  Miinster,  in  1786,  at  Rome  :  and  4)  a 
furOm  cf  Jeremiah  from  c.  ix.  17.  to  c.  xiii.,  published  by  MnvoAp 
IBLU  in  his  Reliquie  iEgyptiorum  codicum  in  Bibl.  Naniana  asservft- 
tS)  1785,  Bdogna.  Other  bodes  lie  yet  unedited  in  libraries.  Ck>mp. 
QvATsraoBB  Recherches  wax  la  langue  et  literature  d'  Egypte. 

10 
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p.  116—140.  MiCHAJBLiB  Neae  Oriental.  Biblioth.  lY.  Th.  S.  74. 
ff.  UU.  Th.  S.  25.  ff.  RosETOfUELLER  Handb.  fiir  die  Lit.  der  krit. 
n.  Exeg.  III.  Th.  S.  74—77. 

[a)  Comp.  HoRVB  II.  192—195.  Eichh.  i  312—316.  Db  Wstte 
Einleit. )  51.    TV.] 

§  57.     JEkhiqpic  Vernon,[d\ 

The  ^thiopic  or  Abyssinian  version  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom 
Horn.  n.  in  Job.,  and  was  made  from  the  Alexandrine  version.  The 
following  parts  have  been  printed  :  1 )  The  Psalter  and  Canticles  in 
1513  at  Rome,  in  1518  at  Cologne,  and  in  the  London  Polyglot. 
The  Psalter  was  also  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  by  Lu- 
dolph,  in  1701,  and  Canticles  at  Leyden  by  Nisscl  in  1656.  -  2)  T%e 
book  of  Jonah  and  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis j  by  Petraus,  at 
Leyden,  in  1660.  Jonah  was  also  published  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  by  Staudaach  in  1706.  3)  Joel,  Malachi  and  Isaiah  Ivi.  1 — 
7.  by  Petraus  at  Leyden,  in  1661.  4)  Zephaniah  and  RtUh^  by 
Nissel,  at  Leyden  in  1660.  5)  Some  fragments,  by  C.  A.  Bode,  at 
Helmstadt,  in  1755,  and  by  Hasse  in  his  Lectionaria  Syro-Arabico- 

Samaritano-iEthiopica,  Regiomont.  1788, 8vo. The  version  of  the 

whole  Bible,  brought  by  Bruce  from  Abyssinia,  is  .preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

[a)  Comp.  HoRjTB,  11: 192—195.    Carps.  P.  II.  C.  V.  {  4.    Eiohh. 
J  309— 311.    Tr.] 

§  58.*  Armenian  Version.[a] 

The  Armenian  version  was  made  from  the  Alexandrine  version  by 
Mimrob,  the  inventor  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  but  has  since  been 
altered  not  only  from  the  Syriac  Peshito,  but  also  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  That  this  was  not  done  by  king  Haithon  or  Haitho  in  the 
13th  century,  as  has  been  commonly  thought,  is  proved  by  the  Ar- 
toenian  Baghinanti  in  Altxs's  Miscellany  1799,  p.  140.  as.  It  was 
the  work  of  Yushkanor  Uskan  the  Anneniim  bishop,  who  pnUiahed  it 
in  1655  at  Amsterdam.    Comp.  JBiohhobn  Bibliothek.  IV.  Th,  S» 
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623—662.     The  editkm  published  at  Constantinc^le  in  1705  was 
coUated  for  Hohnes  by  Bredenkamp. 

fa)  See  Horvb,  II.  196.      Db  Wxtte,  {  52.     Eichh.   {  30&— 
308.  TV.] 

§  59.     Slavonic  Ver9icn.\a'\ 

in  the  9th  century  Cyril  of  Thessalonica,  the  inventor  of  the  Sla- 
vonic alphabet,  who  with  his  brother  Methodius  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  Bulgarians  and  Moravians,  translated  the  Alexandrine  version 
into  the  Slavonic  language.  The  first  edition,  at  least  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, appeared  at  Prague  in  1519,  and  that  of  all  the  books,  at 
Prague  in  1570.  The  first  edition  in  Russia  was  printed  at  Ostrog 
in  1581,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  others. 

[a)  HoRVB,  II.  196.    Ds  Wxtte,  }  54.    Eichh.  }  318,  a.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Georgian  version,  see  \  318,  b.  and  Dx  Wkttx,  }  53.  STV.] 

§  60.     Latin  Versions  before  the  time  qfJerome,[a] 

Augustin,  De  Doct.  Christ.  L.  II.  c.  11,  expressly  asserts  that  se- 
veral Latin  translations  of  the  Old  I'estament  made  firom  the  Alex- 
andrine version,  had  appeared  in  the  earher  period  of  Christianity, 
and  he  adds,  c.  15,  that  the  ItaUc  (^hala)  surpassed  the  others  in 
fidelity  and  perspicuity.  This  last  is  called  by  Jerome,  Comm.  in 
Jer.  xiv.  6l  xlix.  wlgataji,  the  vtdgate,  and  cokmitnis,  the  common^ 
and  by  Gregory  I.  £p.  ad  Leandr.  tetvb,  the  oldj  translation. 

Sabatier,  in  his  Praefatio  ad  Bibliorum  versiones  Latinas  Antiquas, 
1743,  RheimSf  has  opposed  the  opinion  that  a  number  of  aicient  La- 
tin versions  existed.  But  without  efiect :  for  when  Augustin,  in  an 
efiistle  to  Jerome  tells  him  that  he  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on 
the  church  *  by  adding  to  the  Latin  verity,  the  Scripture  as  translated 
by  the  seventy,'*  he  certainly  did  not  mean  by  <  Latin  verity'  one  ver- 
sion, but  the  Latin  Bible ;  for  which  reason  he  immediately  adds, 
that  thb  '  Latin  verity'  (or  Latin  Bible)  is  so  various  in  different  co- 
pies as  to  be  hardly  tolerable,  and  is  so  much  suspected  of  differing 

• 

*  **  8i  earn  Seriptmam  qoam  feptoaginta  interpfetati  nmt,  Latinae  vtritati 
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finom  the  Greek,  that  one  must  hesitate  to  make  quotations  from  it.''^ 
Jerome  also,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  points  out  not  one 
version,  but  many,  when  he  says  that  there  are  among  the  Latins 
<  tot  exemplaria,  quot  codices,'  as  many  copies  as  there  are  mam^ 
scripts,  for  the  antithesis  between  <  exemplaria'  and  *  codices'  shows 
that  *  exemplaria'  must  uignify  different  versions  ;  and  when  he  adds, 
*  every  one  has  at  pleasure  added  or  omitted  according  to  his  own 
judgment,'!  he  only  points  out  another  source  of  variations,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  multiphcity  of  translations  ahready  mentioned ;  just  as 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels,  he  repeats  the  same  words  with  re- 
ference to  the  Latin  text  of  the  gospeb,  in  which  case  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  several  versions. 

The  portions  of  the  bible  in  the  MiBsals,  are  taken  from  the  anoieot 
version  known  as  ^e  Vulgaie,  the  eotnmon  iranslaiionj  or  Iht  Itala. 
Flamihius  Nobilivs  collected  many  other  fragmeoU  of  the  same  venioiL, 
and  from  them  composed  bis  translation  of  the  Septuag^t  after  the  Vati- 
can manuscript,  and  published  it  at  Rome  in  1588.  This  translatioo  is 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  but  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  critic,  since 
Flaminins  selected  only  those  parts  of  the  ancient  version  which  ag^reed 
with  the  Septuag^nt  text,  and  supplied  the  rest  from  the  modem  Vulgate 
or  by  a  translation  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  the  extracts  of  Nobiliuf 
from  the  fathers,  are  of  great  importance  in  the^criticism  of  the  Alexan- 
drine version.  The  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  given  in  the 
Fsalterium  Quintuplex,  published  by  Faber  Stapvlbbsis,  in  1599,  at 
Paris,  and  afterwards  frequently  reprinted ;  and  in  the  Psalteriam  Duplex, 
together  with  the  songs  of  Moses,  Hexekiah,  the  three  children,  Zacha- 
riah,  Simeon,  and  Mary,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Septoagint,  and 
the  old  Latin  Itala,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Vindiciae  Canonic.  Script. 
Vulg.  Lat.  of  Blabcbibi,  1740,  Rome,  All  these  and  several  other  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Sab4Tibr  in  his  Bibliorum  Latins  versionei  anti- 
qnae,  published  at  Rheims,  in  1743,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

[a)  With  this  and  the  remaining  sections,  Compare  HoRirx  IL  pp.  196 
—202.  Carpe.  p.  II.  Cap.  yi.  Eichh.  i  319—337.  Bauer,  ^  96» 
99,  p.  336—340.  Simoh,  L.  II.  c.  xi— xiv.  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit.  { 
—72.    TV.] 


*  *  Id  diversis  eoi  ita  variam  est,  at  tokrari  vix  postit,  et  ita  fOipectaRi  as  ii 
Giieeo  alind  inveaiatv      t  inde  aliqnid  profeiri  dnbitetnr.' 

*  " UmBaqmmqnc  »     arbitrio  suo  vel  addiderit  vel subtraxeiit  qood  ei  viiOReit'' 
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§  61.     Emendaiim  cf  the  LaHn  version  hf  Jerome. 

Jerome,  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusion  introduced  by  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  Tendons,  undertook  to  alter  the  common  version^  or  Italic* 
to  a  conformity  with  the  Alexandrine.  This  he  did  at  first  in  a  hasty 
manner,  as  he  says,  Pnef.  ad  Psalt.,  in  the  Psalter :  but  afterwards 
he  corrected  it  more  accurately  according  to  the  Hexaplar  text,  ad* 
&ig  also  the  obelisks  and  asterisks  used  in  that  edition.  The  first  of 
these  corrections  he  undertook  at  -Rome,  the  other  in  Gaul ;  and 
hence  the  Roman  and  Gallican  Psalters  have  descended.  Both 
haye  been  published  by  Faber  Stapulensis  in  his  Psalterium  quintu- 
plex,  at  Paris,  in  1509 ;  and  by  Joseph  Maria  a  Caro  or  Thomasius, 
in  1683,  at  Rome.  Jerome  corrected  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Hexaplar  text  in  a  similar  manner,  but  published 
only  those  to  which  we  have  his  double  prefaces  prefixed,  namely. 
Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Proverbs,  and  Job  :  the  copy  of 
the  rest  he  lost,  as  he  writes  to  Augustin,  Ep.  64,  by  the  treachery  of 
some  indifidual. 

§  62.     Tranelatum  of  Jerome. 

Before  the  completion  of  his  correction  of  the  old  yersicm,  or 
Itilie,  Jerome  began  to  translate  the  Hebrew  text  itself  into  La- 
tin, «« in  order  that  he  might  make  known  to  persons  acquainted 
oaiy  with  the  Latin  language,  who  might  become  engaged  in  contro- 
vemies  with  the  Jews,  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text.''  Hibrok. 
ad  Sophron.  T.  L  Opp.  col.  835.,  ad  Augustin.  T.  IV.  Opp.  col.  627. 
Pret  in  Jee.  His  translations  of  the  several  books  were  made  in 
tbe  order  in  which  they  were  requested  of  him  by  his  friends  :  Prtef. 
in  Paralip.,  in  Ezr.  et  Neh.,  and  in  Pentat.  He  did  not  invariably 
give  what  he  himself  believed  to  be  the  best  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, but  occasionally,  as  he  confesses,  Pr»f.  ad  Com.  in  Eccles., 
and  Pref.  in  Pent.,  followed  the  Greek  translators,  although  he  was 
twire  that  they  had  often  erred  through  negligence,  because  he  was 
tpprehensive  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  readers  by  too  wide  a  depart* 
are  from  the  established  version :  and  therefore  we  find  that  in  his 
CQOuneiitaries  he  sometimes  corrects  his  own  translation.  Some- 
liiBfls,  too,  he  has  substituted  a  worse  in  place  of  the  old  translation. 
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Nevertheless,  he  far  surpassed  all  his  predeccssora.  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded  etill  better,  if  he  hnd  not  trajislaled  with 
BO  much  haste :  Comp.  Hibrok.  Prsf.  in  Lihros  Salom..  and  Prnf. 
in  Tobiam. 

§  63.     The  recfpHon  which  the  Tratulatimi  of  Jerome  met  wUh. 

This  Ycrsion,  however  excellent,  found  adversaries  in  every  place, 
of  whom  Jerome  complains  in  almost  all  his  prefaces,  and  in  many 
epistles.  Comp.  Auoestin.  Kp.  10.  ad  Hicron.  Riffik.  T.  IV. 
p.  424,  448,  450.  HiBEON.  Pnef.  I.  el  II.  in  Job,  in  Em.  et  Neh., 
and  Apolog.  II,  Posterity,  with  a  more  equitable  judgment,  ap- 
proved of  the  version,  and  in  lime  introduced  il  into  all  the  Latio 
churches,  so  that  as  early  as  the  close  of  ihe  6lh  century  it  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  7th  century  was  the  only  one  in  public  use. 
Comp.  Greoor.  Mao.  Pricf.  ad  Moral,  in  Job,  and  Ibidor.  L.  I, 
olfic.   13. 

§  64.  Histmy  of  the  Vergion  of  Jerome. 
The  universal  admission  of  this  version  througliout  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Latin  church  multiphed  the  copies  of  it ;  in  the  transcription 
of  wliich  It  became  corrupted  with  many  errors :  and  there  were 
some  who  introduced  erroneous  alterations  from  the  old  ItaliC:  ot 
took  the  hberty  of  adding  passagee  fiom  the  Uturgical  books,  and 
even  from  Plavius  Josephus.  Examples  of  this  are  adduced,  not 
only  by  Martianay  in  his  remarks  on  the  books  of  Kings  and  Pro- 
verbs in  the  Divina  Bibliotheca  of  Jerome,  but  also  in  the  Correo- 

toria  Bibliorum. Toward  the  close  of  the  f  ih  or  beginning  of 

the  SJth  century,  it  was,  at  the  conjmand  of  Cliarlemagne,  corrected 
by  Alcuin  e  vetuatioribua  ac  tieriorilm*  fontibuJt,  thai  is.  as  IIody,  Ds 
lextibus  Bibliorum  originolibus.  p,  407,  410,  has  discovered,  trota 
the  Hebrew  text.  This  recension  was  either  not  widely  propugatedi 
or  was  again  infected  with  errors ;  for  which  reason  Lanfraac,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  died  A.  1089.  caused  some  copies  lo  be 
again  corrected.  Nevertheless  aboiil  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen^* 
tury.  Cardinal  Nicholas  found  tot  txempltiria  quot  oodicea,  aa  uMny 
'■.spies  as  manuscripls.  and  therefore  prepared  n  corrected  editloik' 
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About  this  time  the  Parisian  theologianB  began  their  M'avopAbmf,  or 
CorneclortMR  Parisietue  stu  Sorbomeum,  This  was  followed  by  the 
Cmrtdormm  of  Hugo  a  S.  Caro,  which  was  continued  by  the  Domi- 
nicans from  the  year  1240.  They  pubUshed  two  Corredoria  of  nnall 
value,  which  are  slightingly  noticed  by  Roger  Bacon  in  an  epistle 
written  to  Pope  Clement  IV.  between  1264  and  1268.  In  these  cri- 
tical works  we  meet  with  many  more  various  readings  than  are  found 
in  later  copies  of  this  version ;  hence  it  appears  that  they  at  least 
produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the  transcribers  from  taking  such 
gross  liberties^  and  of  causing  them  to  transcribe  with  greater  care. 
Comp.  SixoK.  Hist.  Crit.  du  Nouv.  Test.  T.^II.  p.  114.  ss.  Hodt, 
de  Text  Bibl.  Orig.  p.  420,  429.  ss.  Correctorium  Biblias,  per 
Jac.  Gaudensem  1500,  Colon,  4to.  ;  and  Doederlein,  in  Litera- 
lischen  Museum,  AUdorf,  1777,  1778.  I.  B.  I.  St.  S.  14.  ff.  II.  St. 
S.  197.  ff. 

* 
§  65.    Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  the  Vernon 

of  Jerome. 

This  version,  then  known  under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate,  being 
banished  from  the  churches  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Protestants^ 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  4th  session  published  the  following  de- 
cree :  ^  The  same  holy  council,  considering  that  it  may  be  of  no 
onall  utiUty  to  the  church  of  God,  to  point  out  which  among  all  the 
Lain  ediHons  of  the  sacred  books  that  are  spread  abroad^  ought  to 
be  esteemed  authentic;  declares  and  ordains,  that  the  same  old  and 
Yalgate  edition,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  church  by  the  long 
ue  <^  it  during  so  many  centuries,  is  to  be  esteemed  onMaiftc  m 
pMe  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  m  disputes^  in  preaching  and  in  ex- 
pmmdingj  and  that  no  one  shall  dare  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext 

whatsoever.*'*     This  decree,  although  in  itself  plain,  has  yet  given 

• 

*  "laraper  eadem  taeroiaiieta  Synodat  eonnderaiif  aoa  pwnm  ntiltUtif  aeee- 
den  potte  tcduime  Dei,  ri  ex  oomibiu  Laiinit  edttumibutf  ^ae  circiM|f«nmftfr, 
iaeimTun  Ubromm,  qnaenam  pro  mitheniiea  wit  habenda,  Umotekcst ;  sUtirit  et  de* 
dvit,  at  haee  ^m  Tetoa  et  Talgatm  editio,  qaae  loago  tot  teeiilonim  afa  in  ipea 
ccdctia  probaU  est,  in  pubHeit  UetUmibutf  duputaOonibiu,  praedicaHonibus  §t 
nfotUiomhut  pro  authenOca  habeatnr,  et  nemo  illam  rejicere  qaorii  praetezta 
aadetf*  [Cone.  Trid.  cam  deeUrat  ke*,  reeog.  J.  OtUemut,  CoL  Ag.  ITtt, 
F«.    TV.] 
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rise  to  controYeraieB  of  no  small  importance,  some  contending  that 
by  it  the  Hebrew  text  is  rejected,  while  others  of  more  learning 
assert  the  contrary.  And  with  propriety :  for,  1)  The  Council 
speaks  only  of  the  Latin  edkionM  which  were  at  that  time  epread 
abroady  nor  does  it  make  any  mention  of  the  original  sources,  as 
Bellarmine  has  already  observed,  and  Salmero  (Prolog.  3.),  and 
Vega  (L.  XX.  c.  2.)  who  was,  with  Bellarmine,  present  at  the 

Comicil,  expressly  testify. 2)  The  CouncU  declares  the  Vulgate 

version  to  be  authentic  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
by  lawyers,  who  call  a  document,  whether  it  be  a  transcriptf  or  a 
translation  into  another  language,  authentic^  when  it  is  firee  from  any 
important  error  relating  to  the  substance  of  the  affair,  and  is  ther^ 
fore  worthy  of  credit ;  nor  do  errors  of  lesser  moment  prevent  a 
document  from  being  called  authentic.  That  the  Council  is  to  be 
understood  in  this  sense,  has  been  declared,  as  Andradius  mentionsy 
Defens.  p.  36 1 ,  by  Cardinal  a  S.  Cruce,  Papal  legate  in  the  Council, 
and  afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Marcellus  11.  This  has 
also  been  acknowledged  by  Pius  IV.  and  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  Gregory  XIV., 
and  Clement  VIII.,  who  took  pains  to  have  corrected  editions  of  this 
version  published.  The  more  learned  Catholics  have  never  denied 
the  existence  of  errors  in  the  Vulgate ;  on  the  contrary,  Isidore 

Clarius  collected  80,000. 3)  The  Council  did  indeed  decree  that 

this  version  should  be  used  in  aU  puhUc  reading  ef  the  Scripturtif 
dieputesy  preaching,  and  expcundingf  and  that  no  one  ehoM  dare  to 
refect  it  under  any  pretext  whatsoever ;  but  this  is  to  be  taken  with 
reference  to  what  precedes  it,  as  it  has  always  been  understood  by 
all  learned  Cathohcs,  namely,  as  forbidding  that  any  ef  the  other  Lth 
tin  versions  which  were  in  common  use^  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Vulgate.  So  the  Greek  Cathohcs  use  the  Alexandrine  version ;  the 
Syrians,  the  Syriac  ;  and  those  who  speak  Arabic,  the  Arabic ;  and 
the  learned  Latin  Catholics,  at  every  period  since  the  Council,  have 
used  the  original  text,  being  of  opinion  that  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil relates  only  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  languages. 
Corop.  Du  Pin,  Diss.  Prel.  L.  I.  c.  vii.  §  3.  p.  204-*209.  [On  the 
Canon,  pp.  197<v-20S.] 


§  66.     CirrMtfM  of  ike  Vulgaie. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  Session  IV.  commanded  thai  this  nr- 
aion  should  be  printed  as  correctly  as  possible.  As  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century*  Adrian  Gummclli,  Albert  Castellan, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  had  given  corrected 
editions,  and  Robert  Stephens  not  only  printed,  in  1523,  the  Vulgate 
eonrected  from  ancient  MSS.,  but  also,  in  1540,  published  an  edition 
with  the  various  readings  of  three  editions  and  fourteen  MSS.  This 
again  was  compared  by  Hentenius  with  many  other  MSS.  and  edtr 
tioDS,  and  he  added  the  various  readings  to  an  edition  published  at 
Lonvain,  in  1647.  This  edition  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  was 
pablished  at  Antwerp  in  1580,  and  again  in  1585,  enriched  vnth 
many  more  various  readings,  obtained  from  a  new  collation  of  MSS. 

by  the  divines  of  Louvain. In  the  meantime  Pius  IV.  ordered 

some  Roman  thciologians  to  collect  the  most  ancient  MSS.  from 
every  qnaiter,  and  collate  them  ;  this  collation  was  continued  under 
Pius  V.y  who  in  addition,  caused  the  original  text  to  be  consulted. 
Under  Or^ory  XIII.  the  work  was  at  a  stand,  but  was  resumed  and 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V.    This  edition  appeared  in 
1590,  and  its  use  was  enjoined  upon  the  whole  Latin  church  by  a  con- 
sdtntion  of  peipetual  obligation,  (congtiiuHo  perpehto  mitticra,)  while 
It  the  same  time  the  future  publication  of  the  Vulgate  with  various 
readings  was  fnrohibitedf  whereby  the  critical  examinatiun  of  this  im- 
portant version  would  be  obstructed.    Sixtus  V.  dying  soon  after,  his 
edition  was  found  to  abound  in  errors,  and  under  Gregory  XIV.  it 
WIS  corrected  in  nearly  2000  places  from  MSS.,  citations  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  even  from  the  original  texts  ;  yet  most  of  the  corrections 
were  derived  from  the  Louvain  edition.     This  new  edition,  in  the 
pre&ce  of  which  the  errors  of  the  Sixtine  are  imputed  to  the  prin- 
ter, appeared  under  Clement  VIII.,  in  1 592,  and  has  been  followed  by 
every  other  which  has  since  been  published.     It  appears  from  the 
prefiice  that  the  correction  was  conducted  according  to  the  rales  of 
criticism,  except  in  this  one  respect,  that  some  passages  have  been 
altered  from  the  original  text,  whereas  the  only  question  should  havb 
been,  how  Jerome  translated  it,  and  this  should  have  been  deter- 
mined from  ancient  copies  of  his  version.    Nevertheless  it  is  certain. 
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that  mmy  places  diffeiing  from  the  origijial  text,  were  parposely  left 
unaltered,  and  were  for  this  reason  objected  to  by  many  learned  men 
of  the  agOy  who  were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  sound  criticism. 

§67.     What  versim  does  the  Latm  Vtdgaie  exkOnt  ? 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Vulgate  is  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
this  should  have  been  doubted  in  the  16th  century.  It  remains  to 
observe,  however,  1)  that  the  Vulgate  is  not  a  pure  copy  of  Je- 
rome's version  ;  for  all  its  faults  have  not  been  corrected,  nor  indeed 
could  they  be  corrected  by  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  : 
the  version  of  Jerome  is  given  in  a  purer  state  in  the  Divina  Biblio- 
theca  Hieronymi,  published  by  Mabtianat,  at  Paris,  1693,  in  folio. 
2)  Some  books  in  the  Vulgate  are  not  of  the  version  of  Jerome  ; 
namely,  a)  th^  PsdUery  which  is  in  the  old  common  Latin  version,  or 
Italic;  some,  however,  think  that  it  is  the  Gallican  Psalter,  with 
the  obelisks  and  asterisks  omitted  :  b)  Baruch^  EcdesiaHicus^  WU^ 
dom,  and  the  two  books  of  MaccdbeeSy  are  preserved  in  the  old 
Latin  version. 

The  first  editions  of  the  Vnlgate  name  neither  the  jear  nor  the  place 
of  their  impression :  the  first  editions  containing^  these  are,  in  Geraany, 
that  of  Mayentx,  1462 :  in  Italy,  that  of  Rome,  in  1471,  that  of  Naples, 
in  1476,  and  that  of  Venice,  in  1475  and  1476. 
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ciOzens  wito  remained,  coalescing  with  the  colomnU  who  had  bceo 
introduced  among  tlicm,  mingled  the  Hebrew  with  the  AraniEka. 
sod  thus  gave  riae  to  the  Swnahtan  dialect. — From  the  time  of  Heze- 
ki&h  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  ma  still 
more  neglected,  and  it  was  deformed  by  very  many  foreign  terms  ;  so 
that  this  may  be  called  its  iron  age. — The  Hebrews  when  carried  into 
uptrrity.  forgetting  their  ancient  tongue,  adopted  the  Aramsan,  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  placea  in  which  they  dwelt ;  so  thnt  subae- 
quently.  upon  their  return,  some  spoke  Chaldee.  and  others  Syriac. 
The  former  settled  in  Judea,  the  latter  in  Galilee.  Among  the  cuiti* 
rated  part  of  the  people  the  old  language  continued  in  use  during 
some  time,  and  in  it  the  writers  comjiosed  their  works,  until  at  last  it 
became  totally  extinct.  I'his  last  period  may  l)e  aiyled  its  leaden  age. 
The  learned,  those  especially  who  explained  the  law  to  the  people 
in  the  synagi>gue8,  still  preserved  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  was  ac'|uirod  and  propagated  in  the  schools  to  such 
an  extent  is  to  be  written  and  epoken,  but  by  no  means  in  purity :  for 
its  de&tency  in  words  was  su|ipUed  Erora  the  Aramffian  and  Peraian, 
and  sAer  some  time  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  also.  In  this  way.  very 
similar  to  thai  by  which  the  scholastic  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  was 
produced,  arose  the  modem  Hebrew,  whidi  we  meet  with  in  the  Tal- 
mud. That  it  had  been  completely  formed  before  the  time  of  Christ 
ud  his  apostles,  is  certain  from  many  places  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  dinlect  ia  called  the  Talrmtdic.  [n  a  more  recent  age  it  was 
further  altere<l  by  new  changes  and  foreign  words,  and  this  is  what  is 
styled  the  Rahltinic. 

§  70.  Lost  of  the  HArtw  Language. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  has  not  indeed  entirely  pe< 
rabed,  like  those  of  so  many  other  ancient  nations,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  its  fate  has  not  been  so  ^vourable  as  that  of  the  Creek  and 
Latin,  which  are  not  only  extant  in  a  great  number  of  books,  but  have 
dso  preserved  versions,  lexicons,  and  scholiasts,  from  the  very  time  thni 
they  were  living  languages  ;  so  that  abundant  testimonies  can  be  ad- 
duced &om  those  sources  in  relation  to  their  respective  usages.  In 
the  Hebrew  all  that  remains  is  contained  in  a  few  small  works,  which 
wavceW  comprehend  two-thirds  of  the  language.     Veiy  many  word^- 
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cular  Ubguage  of  the  Hebrews.  In  like^Urnner  the  language  <^  the 
OU  Testament  is  now  called  Hebrew,  becanse  it  was  ancienti^  the 
yeniacular  tongue  of  that  people.  J^, 

[a)  On  the  tabject  of  this  and  the  following  sections,  oomp.  Eichb.  {  10, 
11.  GxsBHivB,  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Spr.  nnd.  Schrift  {  4-47.  7V.J 

m 

§  69.    IBsiary  of  ike  HArew  Language. 

This  language  was  very  extensively  propagated  in  ancient  times  by 
the  PhcBnidans,  who  possessed  marts  and  colonies  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  almost  aU  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  See 
BocHABTi  Canaan,  L.  I.  de  PhcBnicum  coloniis.  It  was  understood 
also  by  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Arabia, 
and  Ethio{Ha,  although  other  Shemitish  dialects  differing  very  little 
from  the  Hebrew  were  spoken  by  them.  This  language,  therefore, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  restricted  to  a  comer  of  Uie  earth,  and  to 
have  been  inaccessible  to  the  people  of  all  other  countries.  •  On  Ike 
contrary,  the  designation  used  for  very  remote  nations  is,  that  the  He*, 
brews  do  not  understand  their  language ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49.   Jer.  v.  16. 

Twenty-two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Hebrew  tongue  was 
so  fbr  cultivated  as  to  have  become  a  written  language.  This  Is  clear 
from  the  document  in  Gen.  xxiii.,  written  in  the  age  of  Abraham.  It 
is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  1600  years  B.  G.  the  Canaan- 
ites  had  their  "^SD  H"^,  Knjaih  Sepher,  that  is,  eUp  qfhooke,  Jod.  i. 

}1,  12.  Jos.  XV.  15,  49.  The  poetical  pieces  of  the  age  of  MoseSt 
which  are  contained  in  Ex.  xv.  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  Num.  xxi  18, 28 — 
30.  xxiii.  1—10, 18—24.  xxiv.  4 — 9,  16—24.,  show  that  this  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  language.  That  it  was  oot  altogether  neglected  in 
the  time  of  the  judges  is  proved  by  the  pdems  referred  to  in  Job.  x. 
13.  s.,  by  the  song  of  Deborah  in  Jud.  v.,  and  by  the  fiible  of  Jotham 
in  ix.  7 — 20.  In  the  time  of  David  it  W|»  in  a  very  flourishing  state, 
and  the  interval  between  his  reign  and  that  of  Hezekiah  may  be  called 
^ff  its  silver  age,  towards  the  close  of  which  however  some  foreign  words, 
imneipally  Aramaean,  vrere  introduced  by  the  increasing  intercoune 
with  the  Assyrian!  and  Babylonians.  This  happened  at  an  eariier 
period  Si  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  upon  the  overthrow  of  which  the 
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citizena  who  rem&ioed,  coalescing  with  the  colonista  vho  had  been 
intTMliiceil  amoDg  ihem.  mingled  the  Hebrew  with  iJie  AraiDKan, 
and  thus  gave  rise  tn  the  Swnaritiin  dialect. — From  the  time  of  Heee- 
kiaii  to  the  Babylonisli  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  was  still 
more  Q^lecled.  and  it  waa  defonned  by  very  many  foreign  terms  ;  so 
Hut  this  may  be  called  its  iron  age. — The  Hebrews  when  carried  into 
captirity,  foi^etling  their  ancient  tongue,  adopted  the  Aramsan,  the 
Temtcnlar  language  of  the  placea  in  which  they  dwelt ;  so  thnt  subse- 
quently, upon  their  return,  some  spoke  Chaldee,  and  others  Syriac. 
The  former  settled  in  Judea,  the  latter  in  Galilee.  Among  the  culti- 
nted  part  of  the  people  the  old  language  continued  in  use  during 
nine  time,  and  in  it  the  writers  com]>osed  their  works,  until  at  last  it 
became  totally  cxlincL  This  last  period  may  be  siyled  its  leailen  age. 
The  learned,  those  especially  who  explained  the  law  to  the  people 
in  the  synagogues,  still  preserved  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
langoage,  which  was  acjuired  and  propagated  in  the  schools  to  such 
tD  extent  as  to  be  written  and  spoken,  but  by  no  means  in  purity :  for 
its  deficiency  in  words  waa  supplied  from  the  Aramaan  and  Persian, 
and  jfier  some  time  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  also.  In  this  way-  very 
nmilar  to  thai  by  which  the  scholastic  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  was 
prodnccd,  arose  the  modem  Hebrew,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Tal- 
nnd.  That  it  had  been  completely  formed  belbre  the  lime  of  Christ 
ind  his  apostles,  is  certain  from  many  places  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  ^lect  is  caUed  the  Talmudic.  In  a  more  recent  age  it  was 
htther  altered  by  new  changes  and  foreign  words,  and  this  is  what  is 
itjbd  the  RabbinK. 

^  70.  Lots  of  the  Htbrew  Language. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  has  not  indeed  entirely  pe- 
tiihed,  like  those  of  so  many  other  ancient  nations,  yet  on  the  other 
hind  its  fate  has  not  been  so  favourable  as  that  of  the  Greek  and 
l^tin,  which  nre  not  only  extant  in  a  great  number  of  books,  but  have 
9l»  preserved  versions,  lexicons,  and  Bchohasls,  from  the  very  time  thnt 
■bey  were  Uving  languages  ;  bo  that  abundant  testimonies  can  be  sd- 
duced  from  those  sources  in  relation  to  their  respective  usages.  In 
dK  Hebrew  all  that  remains  is  contained  in  a  few  email  works,  which 
"^rcrfy  comprehend  two-thirds  of  Ihe  language.     Very  many  word>!. 
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significations  of  words,  and  phrases,  are^Iost ;  and  what  remain  are 
destitute  of  any  competent  witness,  such  as  a  lexicographer,  expootort 
or  scholiast  of  the  age  when  the  langU||ri|Lwas  vernacular.  Comp. 
ScHU£TBN8  de  defecHhtts  Ung,  Heb.  in  "badXWig.  Ife6.,  iMg.  Bolt.  1761, 
4top.  314 — 436.- 

.§71.    IHjficuUy  {f  the  Hebrew  Ltrnguage. 

From  the  circumstances  which  have  heen  stated  arises  the  difficulty 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  For  since  the  significations  which  any 
people  may  affix  to  sounds  or  words,  and  the  sense  which  they  may 
attach  to  sentences,  is  a  historic  fact  which  can  be  known  only  by 
those  who  use  their  language  as  vernacular,  or  by  such  as  have  been 
instructed  by  those  to  whom  it  wds  vernacular ;  the  significations  of 
words  and  the  sense  of  expressions  of  any  dead  language,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Hebrew,  ought  to  be  attested  by  witnesses  of  this  de- 
scription. But  the  Hebrew  usage  is  quite  destitute  of  evidence  of 
this  kind.  The  most  ancient  interpreters,  the  Alexandrine,  lived 
two  centuries  after  the  language  had  ceased  to  be  a  hving  one  ;  all 
the  others  were  many  centuries  more  modem.  They  are  not  there- 
fore competent  witnesses,  and  this  is  moreover  proved  by  their  fino- 
quent  discrepancies  and  manifest  errors. 

§  72.     Knowledge  of  the  Hdrrew  Language  in  Jewish  and  CkrieHan 

Schools, 

The  Jewish  teachers  have  indeed  preserved  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  their  schools ;  but  as  witnesses  of  its  ancient 
usage  they  became  necessarily  the  more  incompetent  in  proportion  as 
the  times  in  which  they  flourished  were  remote  from  the  fiict  which 
they  were  to  certify.  Besides,  they  are  very  far  fix>m  being  unani- 
mous in  their  decisionsy  or  consistent  with  themselves,  and  they  be- 
tray their  ignorance  by  many  glaring  errors. 

These  guides  whose  fideUty  could  so  little  be  trusted  were  followed 
by  Christians,  until  in  the  17th  century  some  Protestants  became 
doubtful  respecting  this  authorityof  the  Rabbies,  and  sought  for  prin- 
ciples more  to  be  relied  on,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Hebrew  language 
might  be  learned.  But  Bohl,  Gossust,  Neumann,  Ruemeun, 
F0B8TBB9  AvBNAB,  LowcHKB^  and  some  others^  wandered  into  such 
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dangerous  by-paths,  that  it  jpald  have  been  much  better  not  to  leave 
the  beaten  road.  In  this  century  however  Joeif  Ebnbst  GsRHAXDy 
(1647,)  Andb.  SBivKKin^668,)  Hottihokb,  (1649  and  1669,) 
ScHnmun,  (1653,)  Ca^Pp*  (in  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  (1669,) 
JoHir  F.  NicoLAi,  (1670,)  John  Wm.  Hillinobb,  (1670,)  Jobh  Lb 
Clbbc,  and  Poc»ck,  did  indeed  recommend  the  cognate  dialects,  and 
LooiB  DB  DiBU  (1642,)  in  his  Animadversiones  in  Libros  V.  F.,  the 
ancient  Yersions>  as  means  of  illustrating  the  Hebrew.  But  very  little 
benefit  resulted,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Albbbt 
ScHVLTBBs,  who  WQS  prepared  for  the  undertaking  by  the  most  ex- 
tensive erudition,  showed,  with  immense  labour,  in  his  Orignies  He- 
tratc0,  in  opposition  to  Dbibssbn,  that  it  was  only  through  the  cognate 
fleets  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  could  be 
drawiL  When  however  Schultens  and  his  followers  ran  to  extremes 
in  seeking  assistance  from  etymology,  and  neglected  the  Aramiean 
fialecta  and  the  ancient  versions,  Johb  David  Michablis^  in  his 
'  Beurthiahing  der  Mittel  welche  man  anwendet  die  Hebraische 
Sprache  zn  verstehen,  1754,  marked  out  with  greater  care  the  princi- 
ples ci  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Comp.  Metebs 
Gesch.  der  Schnfier.  klar.  HI.  58— 77.[a] 

[a)  S«e  Germ.  lotrod.  p.  254,  255.    TV.] 

§  73.    Kktmiedge   of  the  Hebrew  Language  which   map  be   de- 

"  pended  on. 

Since,  j^  has  been  shown,  direct  testimony  respecting  the  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  (that  is,  such  as  arises  from  the  Hebrews  them- 
seWes  of  the  age  when  their  language  was  living,)  cannot  be  attained, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  indirect.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
cognate  dialects,  which  in  fact  are  at  bottom  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  that  the  signification  of  words  and  the  sense  of  phrases 
and  sentences  which  we  find  in  them*  should  be  admitted  also  in  the 
Hebrew,  particularly  if  these  are  supported  by  the  connexion  of  the 
discourse,  the  subject,  and  the  scope  of  the  author.  That  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac  Arabic,  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian,  Samaritan,  Phcenician  and 
Talmudic  dialects  are  the  same  language  as  the  Hebrew,  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  them  wiU  discover;  for  in  all  there  are  the  sanK^ 
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roota.  the  same  denvalions.  the  same  method  of  formation,  the  same 
formaof  words,  the  same  significations,  the  same  grammatical  inflec 
tions  with  but  little  variation,  and  Die  same  [Erases.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  them  may  be  taught  llie  lact  by  the  history  ileelf, 
(Comp.  Gen.  x.  16—30.  xJi.  ],ss.  xax.  3.  as.  xjiivii.  27.  2)1.  Ex. 
iv.  IS.  Jud.  vii.  13 — 15.,)  which  shows  liiat  Aratiueaiu,  Arabs  and 
Hebrrwg  conversed  with  each  other  freely  without  an  interpreter. 
And  if  it  appears  from  II  Kings  xriii.  26.  Isa,  xxxvi.  11.  that  the 
common  people  of  tlic  Jews  did  not  understand  the  Aramsan  dialect, 
still  the  nobles  who  were  belter  versed  in  the  Hebrew  underatood  it ; 
and  certainly  without  having  learned  it.  for  in  that  age  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  languages  was  confined  to  merchants.  The  Ethiopic  or 
Abysrinitm  dialect  ia  the  Arabic  which  the  Cushites  brought  with 
them  into  Africa  serosa  the  Btraite  of  Babelmandel,  and  slightly  altered. 
The  SamariJan,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramsan,  cannot  be  radically  different  from  either.  The  Talnmdie 
IS  the  Hebrew  itself  a  little  altered,  and  increased  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  and  more  modem  words  and  phrase?. 


§  74,     Divenilt/  in  the  Dudects. 

That  the  dialects  differ  in  some  respects  is  what  the  nature  of  the    ■ 

case  might  lead  us  to  anticipate.    But  this  discrepancy  does  not  alter 

the  nature  and  substance  of  the  language.     1)  It  affects  the  different 

position  of  the  accented  syllable,  which  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 

is  usually  the  last,  in  tlie  Syriac  and  Arabic  the  penult. 2)  The 

different  auxiliary  or  vocal  sounda,  as  for  example,  i-^n  (to  be  near,) 

in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  3'^p  in  Aramaean.    And  in  general  when  the 

Hebrew  and  Chaldee  have  the  i,  the  Syriac  usually  employs  an  e,  and 
where  c  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac  frequently  has  i.     For  the 
Hebrew  cholem  the  Chaldee  has  kametz  ;  and  its  funns  in  Segol  are 
in  the  Aramsan  and  Chaldee  gennrally  words  of  one  syllable ;  as    ^ 
Hell.  hl-\,  Aram.  Sjt,  Arab,  hl^^. 3)  The  change  of  some  prind- 

pal  sounds  or  consonants,  such  especially  as  are  of  the  some  organ 
of  apeech.  Thus  for  ihe  Hebrew  Sin  the  Arabic  generally  ban  Skin, 
and  the  contrary :  and  when  the  Hebrew  Shm  in  allerrd  in  Arami^an 
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to  Tkttth  t^  Arabic  has  Tke,  as  Heb.  SpBr»  Aram,  ^pn,  Arab.  Vpn  ; 

and  when  for  the  Heb.  Zam  the  Aramsaan  uses  DdUtk,  the  Arabic 
has  Ural,  as  Heb.  n3f,  Aiani.  HDi,  Arab.  n3i.    The  Hebrew  Txade 

is  changed  in  Aramiean  into  Tef,  for  which  in  Arabic  Uiere  is  usually 
a  Ai,  as  in  Heb.  'sy,  Aram.  r:3l9,  Arab.  ^3b.        1)  The  form  of 

the  words  is  often  somewhat  different  while  the  signification  is  the 
same  ;  as  in  the  flexion  of  Verbs  and  nouns,  in  the  vowel  changes  of 
nouns  with  suffixes,  in  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  construct  state, 
and  also  in  the  forms  of  nouns  ;  and  sometimes  a  letter  b  omitted  or 

added.-; 5)  The  signification  of  words  is  often  in  one  dialect  more 

limited,  and  in  another  more  comprehensive  ;   in  one  specific,  in 

another  general. 6)  Many  words,  significations,  and  modes  of 

speech,  are  in  one  dialect  very  current,  while  in  another  tliey  are 

used  but  seldom. 7)  In  different  dialects  slight  changes  only  of 

aigmfication  take  place ;  as  for  instance,  some  verbs  which  in  He- 
brew arfe  intransitive,  are  in  the  other  dialects  transitive. 8)  The 

most  remarkable  variety  is  caused  by  the  provincialisms,  that  is  to 
say,  the  words,  significations,  and  phrases,  which  are  peculiar  to  any 
dialect.  Since  the  Hebrew  provincialisms  cannot  be  explained  firom 
the  cognate  dialects,  and  those  of  the  cognate  dialects  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew,  the  interpreter  must  con* 
sequently  be  on  his  guard  ;  but  as  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  very 
frequent,  this  cannot  weaken  the  testimony  of  the  dialects  in  ascer* 
tuning  the  Hebrew  usage.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  introduce 
into  the  Hebrew,  through  a  slight  similarity  of  words,  ideas,  and 
phrases,  what  properly  belongs  to  one  or  another  of  the  dialects. 
Nevertheless  even  Hebrew  provincialisms  often  receive  light  from 
the  cognate  dialecte. 

§  75.     The  dialects  not  changed  in  their  general  character. 

The  cognate  dialects  are  indeed  derived  from  books  somewhat 
modem,  which  were  written  many  ages  after  the  Hebrew  had  be- 
come a  dead  language.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  have  been  greatly  changed,  so  as  to  present  to  us  a  very  difier- 
ent  appearance  from  what  they  formerly  exhihitod.     For  these  dia- 

12 
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lectSy  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  were  highly  cultivated  in  very  early 
ages  ;  and  languages  which  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  perfec- 
ti<m,  by  this  very  perfection  of  theirs  become  fixed,  so  that  they  are 
not  subjected  to  mutations,  unless  of  an '  unimportant  nature,  and 
such  as  do  not  afi*ect  their  internal  character.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  eastern  languages.  In  order  to  illustrate  what  has  oeen 
said,  1)  the  Punic  in  the  Psnulus  of  Plautus  may  be  given  as  an 
example,  which,  notwithstanding  the~  injury  which  it  has  sustained 
from  ignorant  transoibers,  manifestly  cori'esponds  with  Hebrew. 
2)  The  Hebrew  of  Nehemiah,  Malachi,  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zecha- 
riah,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  language  of  Moses,  who  was  more 
than  1000  years  anterior  to  them.  3)  The  Syriac  dialect  of  the 
second  century  in  the  Peshito  version  is  the  same  as  is  read  in  Abul- 
fiutigius  or  Bar  Hebneus,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth.  4)  Lastly,  the 
Arabic  dialect  in  poems  more  ancient  than  Mohammed  contains  the 
same  words,  and  forms  of  words,  the  same  inflexions,  significations, 
abd  phrases  as  are  found  in  the  more  modem  books,  and  also  in  Arabic 
manuscripts  of  our  own  age.    Comp.  my  Arabic  Chrestomathy. 

§  76.     The  large  numher  of  dgfaficaJtUma  presenU  no  diJfcuUy, 

Those  who  are  apprehensive  lest  the.  multitude  of  significatioDS 
which  are  collected  from  all  the  cognate  dialects  rather  distract 
than  assist  the  interpreter,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  subject ; 
•ince  the  preceding  and  subsequent  contexts,  the  subject  itself,  and 
other  circumstances,  indicate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  meaning  in 
any  particular  place.  If  this  indication  is  occasionally  somewhat  ob- 
8cure»  the  same  is  often  the  case  in  Greek  and  Latin  books  ;  and  as 
in  those  the  tenor  of  discourse,  the  subject,  the  scope  of  the  author, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  the  more  carefiiUy  weighed  in  order  to 
unfold  the  true  signification  of  a  word,  or  sense  of  a  passage ;  so  the 
same  method  must  be  pursued,  in  similar  cases,  with  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  in  some  instances  even  this  should 
not  be  sufficient  .to  dispel  the  darkness,  we  must  remember  that  a 
similar  result  is  not  unfrequently  experienced  with  relation  to  ancient 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  proportion  as  the  connexion,  the 
design,  the  scope,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  discourse,  are 
accurately  compared,  will  the  number  of  obscurities  diminish. 
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^^  77.     Twafaid  adraUage  <^  the  lue  of  tht  DititcU. 

The  benefit  which  arises  from  the  study  of  the  dialects  is  twofold. 
Th^n  a  first  the  advantage)  in  itself  considerable  and  of  freqnent  oc- 
cnirence,  of  elucidating  difficult  words,  phrases,  and  passages,  not 
indeed  with  absolute  certainty  in  all  cases,  but  in  many  only  with  pro- 
bability. Secondly,  there  is  the  certainty  which  resultr  as  to  the  sig- 
nification of  all  the  other  Hebrew  words,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of 
die  whole  sacred  text ;  so  that  the  sense  may  be  poBitively 
known,  and  a  reason  given  for  it.  For  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
dialectB,  we  should  be  obliged  implicitly  to  trust  the  old  translations 
and  Rabbinical  works,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  &lse,  what  is  certain  and  what  is 
doubtliil.  This  advantage  is  iar  soperior  to  the  former.  It  is  not  dl»- 
cemible  in  commentaries  and  scholia,  but  in  the  more  improved 
lencons,  in  which  almost  all  that  is  ceitun  respecting  the  signifi- 
catiui  of  Hebrew  words  is  found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  dialects ;  and  the  significations  of  those  words  only,  which 
are  destitute  of  aid  thmi  this  source,  are  left  in  obscurity  and  doubt. 

§  7§.  Proper  cmtipariton  ff  fAe  DudecU. 
Id  order  to  derive  these  advantages  fitim  the  cognate  dialects, 
■eveial  circumstances  must  be  attended  to. — 1)  They  must  aB  be 
coopared.  For  a  word,  or  the  true  ugnification  of  a  word  in  the 
place  under  examination,  may  exist  in  the  very  dialect  which  is  omit- 
ted in  the  comparison.    Thus  riDV,  (o  mitch,  to  look  outjrom  a  leattA- 

toner,  and  snti,  to  lose,  are  employed  in  these  significations  only  in 
tbe  Samaritan  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Ethiopic  that  Ssi  has  the  mean- 
ing of  ftottfe  and  a  imuietd  vutntmmt,  as  it  has  also  in  Hebrew.  Too 
much  must  not  be  expected  from  one  dialect,  as  the  followers  of 
Scholtens  have  done  in  relation  to  the  Arabic,  the  Jews  to  the  Chal- 
dee,  Lnddph  to  the  EthiofHc.  Nor  should  a  particular  preforencc  be 
given  to  any  one.     It  may  be  of  use,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 

Anuntsan  dialect  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the  later  books. 2) 

It  is  neceeeary  to  avoid  all  artificial  accommodation  of  words  and 
DteaningB  in  the  dialects  to  the  Hebrew.    The  simplest  comparison  is 
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by  far  the  best;  whatever  is  artificial  is  hardly  free  from  suspi- 
cion.  3)  In  the  compaiison  of  words,  the  analog  of  the  change 

of  certain  letters  (respecting  which  I  have  treated  in  my  Arabic  gram- 
mar, §  22 — 36  p.  46 — 76.,)  is  to  be  observed ;  and  although  the  ex- 
ceptions from  this  analogy  are  by  no  means  to  be  altogether  rejected, 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  rashly  admitted.     Thus  ^pty  a  gate,  is  to  be 

compared  with  6  ^^  and  the  Aramasan  K]r*in,  and  ^n  is  properly 
compared  witli    ^y  '  ^   but  not  so  aun  with  ^X^sf^  which  is  only 

I 

sometimes  equivalent  to  y^V^'   ike  heat  qfjirey  while  properly  it 

denotes  a  vaUey. 4)    In  some  words  a  transposition  of  letters 

takes  place ;  but  this  is  never  to  be  approved  of,  unless  the  case  be 
very  clear,  or  no  other  word  exist  in  the  dialects,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  without  transposition.     For  instance  }fy^  is  not  to  be 

compared  with    'fj^  to  mbrate,  because  the  word  7  •  y  to  return^ 

is  at  hand. 6)  If  in  the  dialects  there  are  several  words  corres- 
ponding with  a  single  Hebrew  word,  either  on  account  of  one  or'more 
letters  of  that  word  having  a  twofold  pronunciation,  or  for  some  other 
reason,'  they  must  all  be  compared.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  compare  with 
the  Hebrew  syjr  not  only      /    .^    '      to  bind,  to  gird,  but  also 


Le   to  fM^   CAAOfi    to  sdzCf  and   C5.A>%Afi    to  be  an- 


gry.  6)  Care  must  be  taken  lest  for  words  whose  signification  is 

certain,  other  meanings  be  sbught  for  in  the  dialects,  to  establish  some 
new  opinion.      Thus  in  Isa.  liii.  9.   TC^  has  been  compared  with 

^ — ^._._...„ 

word  is  certain,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Aramssan 
dialect. — ^-^ 7)  Lastly ;  the  interpreter  must  not  content  himself  with 

« 

*  [That  if ,  in  a  monU  point  of  view,  ptceator,  icelatut.    TV.) 
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«.  comparison  of  isolated  words,  the  phrases  must  be  compared,  and 
this  affords  by  fiir  the  most  extensive  field  of  inyestigation. 

§  79.     Use  of  Lexicons. 

The  best  Lexicons  of  the  dialects,  as  those  of  Gouus  and  Gioosnm 
for  the  Arabic,  that  of  Castell,  with  the  additions  of  Michaelis,  for 
the  Syriac,  and  that  of  Buxtobf  for  the  Chaldee,  are  indeed  of  great 
service ;  yet  the  use  of  them  alone  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  For  1) 
Lexicons  are  not  always  resorted  to  when  they  might  be,  or  examined 
in  the  place  where  they  ought  to  be,  since  the  explanation  is  sometimes 

given  under  another  word  not  thought  of. 2)  The  Latin  words  by 

which  the  Orient^  are  rendered  are  often  ambiguous  and  badly  under- 
stood.  3)  A  lexicon  does  not  always  remove  all  doubt  respecting 

the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  impress  it  deeply  on  the  mind  ;  but  a  word 
read  in  a  regularly  connected  composition  conveys  an  idea  established 
by  the  series  of  discourse,  and  becomes  deeply  iGxed  in  the  memory, 
so  that  whexk  a  similar  Hebrew  word  is  met  with  it  spontaneously  occurs 
to  the  mind.  1)  Lastly,  lexicons  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend 
all  the  riches  of  a  language,  and  aU  its  phrases ;  much  less  can  they 
determine  the  interior  character  of  a  language,  and  all  its  tropes, 
figures,  and  modes  of  speech.     This  must  all  be  acquired  from  reading 


books.    Thus  ^cjJSi  to  hreak^  means  also  to  tooundf  an  examine  of 

which  may  be  seen  in  I  Cor.  xi.  24.  But  this  is  a  meaning  not  given 
in  Gouus,  though  it  occurs  in  Abdollatif,  Memor.  iEgypti,  p.  13  ; 
in  my  Chrestomathy,  p.  117. 

§  80.     Value  of  particular  dialects. 

Although  all  the  dialects  are  to  be  compared,  they  are  not  all 
equally  rich,  nor  do  they  bring  equal  aid,  or  afford  equal  certainty. 
The  richest  is  the  Arabic,  which  has  preserved  very  much  that  is  lost 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  also  more  implicitly  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
others,  because  it  is  even  to  this  day  the  vernacular  language  in  very 
extensive  regions,  and  abounds  with  books  of  all  kinds,  many  of 
which  have  been  printed,  and  open  to  us  a  source  from  which  we 
may  draw  largely.  It  contains  also  poems,  from  which  the  genius  of 
oriental  poetry  is  discovered,  so  that  the  poems  of  the  Hebrews  may  , 
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be  properly  understood  and  accurately  estimated.  Lexicons  also, 
composed  by  orientals,  are  found  in  it.  Of  these,  especiaUy  that  of 
Gjauhari  has  been  abridged  by  Gouus,  and  Giooeivs  has  drawn 
lai^ely  from  that  of  Fihuzabad. 

The  Syriac  dialect  b  the  next  in  importance.  For  a  century  past 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  hving  language,  except  in  a  few  viUages  of 
Aiftilibanus ;  but  it  remains  in  many  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
other  writings,  not  a  few-  of  which  are  printed  in  Jos.  Asseman's 
Bibhotheca  Onentalis,  4  vols,  folio.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
works  of  Ephbaim,  3  vols,  folio,  Stephen  Assbman^s  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  2  vols,  foho,  and  the  Chronicle  of  AnuLFARAOius,  in  4to. 
There  are  extent  also  two  Lexicons  of  the  language,  written  by  na- 
tives, which  are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Leyden,  one  composed  by 
kA  Bar  Ali  of  the  9th  century,  and  the  other  by  Isa  Bab  Bahlul  of 
the  lOthi  the  publication  of  which  has  long  been  wished  for,  but 
hitherto  in  vain. 

The  Chaldee,  or  rather  the  Babylonian  dialect,  is  vernacular  in 
some  villages  of  Mardin  even  in  the  present  day.  To  us,  however, 
it  is  extant  only  in  parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  in  the  Paraphrases. 
Besides,  the  Rabbins  have  introduced  much  into  it  which  is  not  well 
supported,  and  therefore  we  cannot  always  safely  trust  it,  unless  its 
sister  dialect,  the  Syriac,  lend  its  aid. 

These  are  the  three  principal  dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  to  every  thorough  theologian,  who  vnshes  to  examine  not 
with  the  eyes  of  others  but  with  his  own  ;  to  know,  not  merely  from 
the  statements  of  others,  but  from  his  own  investigation.  The  inter- 
preter who  would  resolve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  and  illus- 
trate all  its  obscurities,  must  consult  also  the  other  cognate  dialects. 
These  are  I)  the  Etkiapic  or  ilftfiMtiiiafti  which  is  to  the  present  day 
vernacular  in  the  province  of  Tigr^.  In  Bbuce  Reis.  L  Th.  S.  379, 
Anhang,  S.  88.*  Cuhne^s  translation.  No  printed  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  §  67. 2)  The 

Samaritottf  confined  to  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 3)  The 

Talmudic,  sufficiently  rich  indeed  of  itself,  but  uncertain  op  account 
of  many  significations  forced  upon  the  Hebrew  words.     This  dialect 

*  [Rrucb'9  TrareU,  Appendiz,  Vol.  I.  p.  49S.    TV.] 
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tberefiorey  ii  not  to  be  nsed  except  where  the  others  are 

4]  T%e  PkamcUm,  Fume,  and  Paimifrtne^  onlj  fragments  of 
wliich  are  extant  in  inscrifrticmB  and  coins,  in  the  works  of  Augustint 
and  in  some  classical  writers.  The  other  oriental  languages  are  nol 
indeed  cognate  to  tiie  Hebrew,  but  still  they  afbrd  no  eontea^itiUe 
to  the  interpreter,  [a]  # 


[«)  Od  the  nilvpaotof  this  and  the  praoedinf  leetiam,  otnip.  Pa&bav 
iMtiL  iBterp.  V«t  Test.  pp.  38—47.  Dx  Wbttx  EinleiL  {  31,  32,  33, 
37.  8. 58.  C   BAuxa,  HermeneaUca  Sacra,  (  19—25.  pp.  96—144.    TV.] 

§  81.    ElfmoLogy. 

A  comparison  of  dialects  can  hardly  produce  a  happy  result,  un- 
less attended  by  the  light  of  etymology,  that  is,  ike  itneHigaium  ef 
tfte  primary  ^igmficaHon  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  other 
significadons  have  arisen.  By  the  primary  signification  is  meant,  Ite 
wUdk  ike  meeittars  of  ihe  hmgutge  original^  afisHfd  to  a  word. '  In 
order  to  assist  in  discovering  this  Original  meaning,  the  fdlowing  ob- 
seryations  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

I.  The  inventors  of  language  were  not  philosophers,  who  would 
have  descended  from  genus  to  species.  They  were  simile  and  un* 
cohivated  men^  entirely  dependent  on  their  senses,  who  imposed 
mmes  first  upon  those  objects  which  struck  their  ears,  eyes,  a^  other 
senses  with  most  frequency  or  vehemence.  They  imitated  in  the 
fint  place  the  sounds  of  things,  and  thus  the  sound  itself  produced 
\^  imitation  was  the  appellation  of  the  sounding  object ;  as  cft]f,  frtnn 
the  sound  4f>  made  by  a  flying  bird  ;  jr3^  from  the  sound  6a,  produ- 

•■T 

• 

ced  by  water  bursting  firom  a  fountain.  Significations  and  words  of 
this  kind  are  called  onomaJtapoHic^  and  very  many  such  still  remain  in 

the  Hdbgrew. Objects  which  produced  no  sound  and  yet  made  on 

the  senses  an  impression  more  frequent  or  more  vehement  than 
others,  as  the  human  members  and  those  of  animals,  received  their 
names  from  their  imag^naiy  sound ;  and  therefore  the  meaning  of 
names  of  this  kind,  as  of  n%  hand^  hl^tfooty  nis^,  a  sheep,  3^3,  a  dog, 

•    •  •  •   • 

and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  primary.[a]  Comp.  the  prefisice  to 
my  Aramsan  Grammar. 
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U.  Those  who  invented  language  and  those  who  afterwards  enriched 
and  poUshed  it,  did  not  always  form  new  words  in  order  to  express  new 
ideas  acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  especially  abstract  ideas  and  ideas 
(rf  objects  which  do  not  affect  the  senses.  To  such  they  often  transfer- 
red old  words,  either  because  they  observed,  or  thought  they  obser- 
ved, some  slight  similitude  oi^connexion  of  the  new  object  with  the 
old,  or  because  some  incidental  circumstances  occasioned  the  transfer. 
Hence  the  meanings  of  words  in  winch  they  express  abstract  ideas,  or 
ideas  of  objects  not  within  the  scope  of  the  senses,  are  not  primary^ 
but  oertoea. 

III.  In  the  course  of  time  words  were  more  frequently  tjcimsferred 
froq^  their  primary  significations  to  other  meanings,  often  considerably 
remote,  and  even,  by  irony,  directly  contrary.  Sometimes  this  was 
done  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  on  account  of  some  allusion. 
This  secondary  meaning  was  so  often  used,  that  the  original  radical 
signification  became  unfirequent,  or  even  altogether  obsolete.  The 
primary  signification  therefore  is  by  no  means  the  most  common,  but 
is  generally  of  rare  occurrence,  and  firequently  out  of  use,  and  con- 
tinuing only  in  some  one  derived  noun,  or  distinguishable  by  some 
slight  remaihs,  or  even  totally  lost.  The  use  of  Etymology  therefore 
is  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  by  no  means  successfiil  in  all  cases. 

IV.  The  transferring  of  words  to  derived  senses,  adopted  by  Orien- 
tals, is  very,  often  totally  different  from  that  which  the  analogy  of  our 
languages  would  require..  It  is  governed  by  their  mode  of  thinking,  and 
occasioned  by  the  tropes  and  associations  of  ideas  which  have  ob- 
tained currency  among  them.  These  are  not  at  aU  the  same  with 
those  of  the  natives  of  the  west ;  and  therefore  our  derivation  of  ideas 
firom  the  primary  one  should  be  coincident  with  those  circumstances 
which  in  this  respect  are  peculiar  to  the  Orientals.* 

[a)  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fimcies  which  mnit  result  fi^om  any 
hypothesiB  respeeting;  the  origin  of  langua^,  except  that  which  assomes 
it  to  be  divine.  On  the  sulgeet  of  the  origin  of  langaage,  see  an  able 
artide  in  Maoxb  on  the  Atooement,  No.  LIlI*t  and  compare  the  authors 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  Number.    TV.] 
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§  82.    Etfmclogff  iota  net  ieaek  the  true  mtaningy  hut  ofdp  Uhu- 

trtUea  it. 

As  the  association  of  ideas  may  be  endless,  it  is  evident  that  woids 
are  susceptible  of  transfer  to  an  almost  indefinite  variety  of  mean- 
ing and  in  every  language  methods  of  transfer  have  been  arbitrarily 
sdected ;  so  that,  unless  a  man  is  omniscient,  he  cannot  possibly  di- 
vine all  the  associations  of  ideas  or  transfers  of  words  which  any 
people  may  have  adopted.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  derivative  mean- 
ings cannot  be  deduced  with  certainty  fi-om  the  primaiy  idea ;  the 
possibility  of  any  particular  transfer  being  all  that  can  be  inferred. 
But  although  it  foDows  from  this  that  etymology  can  by  no  means 
teach  the  derived  and  coomionly  used  ideas  of  words,  it  is  not  on  this 
account  to  be  considered  as  unproductive,  for  it  yields  the  interpre* 

ter  many  and  great  advantages  of  another  kind. 1)  It  illustrates 

derived  agnifications,  and  renders  them  clearer  and  distinct,. as.  in 

jrfiiriy  CSomp.   %i%;  jn\  Comp.  f^ek;  to  which  might  be  added 

rm  TtUfpf  tamtt  Vm^  and  others. 2)   Such  illustrations  are  more 

impcnrtant  where  synonymes  are  joined  together,  one  of  which  ex- 
presses more  than  another,  as  e^U  tind  dSjj  in  Isa.  xH.  11.  xlv.  16., 

md  mnif  and  nj;  in  Job  xvi.   19. 3)    The  syntax,  sometimes 


•  .• 


aiamialouSf  receives  light  horn  etymology ;  as,  for  instance,  this  shows 
^  2>pf  to  looe^  and  nn^,  to  choose^  are  construed  with  the  prefixes 

Spttd  3,  wn,  to  gpare,  (Comp.  /^  |^^  *nd      ^/^)  with  hf^ 

and  aMn,  (Comp.  c».aaX^O)  witli  7  apphed  to  the  person. 

E^mdogy  is  also  of  very  great  service  to  the  memory,  which  re- 
tains with  the  more  fiidlity  the  various  and  sometimes  widely  diverging 
meanings  of  the  same  word,  if  it  have  in  the  primary  signification 
a  firm  centre  pointy  pi  it  were,  to  which  it  can  connect  the  other 
meanings  by  different  lines  and  circles  supplied  by  etymology. 

13 
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§  83.  The  necessUp  of  Eipmologp. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  illustration  of  meanings,  and  for  a  correct 
and  adyantageouB  comparison  of  dialects,  that  etymology  is  required  { 

there  are  also  other  reasons  on  account  of  which  it  is  necessaiy. 1 ) 

In  the  Bible  the  primary  signification  does  sometimes  occur,  although 
obscure  and  indistinct,  as  in  Ex.  xiv.  5.f  in  the  verb  n*>3i  tofyf  the 

original  meaning  of  which,  is  to  ium  the  l^  Me  to;[a]  ao  also  in 
13%  (used  in  its  pnmitiYe  sense  of  M,  dudusj)  in  Pro?,  zxv.  11. 

Comp.  also  Prov.  xiii.  20. [b] 2)  There  is  ofien  an  allusion  to  the 

primary  meaning,  as  in  the  words  dim  and  tiiH  in  Ecd.  vi.  10.  Ps. 


TV 


viii.  6.  ix.  20,  21.,  and  not  unfrequently  also  in  the  word  rrfrr.    In- 

deed  sometimes  the  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  transferred  from  its 
primary  signification  to  others,  is  changed  into  a  simile  or  allegory 
which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  without  resorting  to  etymology ; 
as  for  instance,  the  phrase— <o  heap  coals  of  fm  upem  an  tmmfe 
heady  Prov.  xxv.  22.  Rom.  xii.  20.,  which  conveys  no  other  meaning 
than  what  is  expressed  by  the  etymological  signification  of  nVv> 

3Lu9  toa^ytolhefireitoeccrchytoroaetfiheriU)roaHafMna»U 

were;  but  in  the  second  form,  to  render  toeU  disposed  to  one^s  sdf;  then 
m^e>torender€hd  disposed  ox  propiiiieustohimyi^^  The 

same  method  of  transfer  is  observed  in  the  use  of  the  Talmudic  word 
iSd>  to  he  bumiy  and  to  pray. 3)  Doubts  which  sometimes  arise 

respecting  some  particular  signification  of  a  word  which  is  very  re- 
mote fix>m  its  other  meanings^  cannot  be  removed  except  by  etymo- 
logy, which  shows  that  this  signification  may  be  conveyed  by  the  word. 
An  example  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  word  orOD,  in  Ps.  xvi.  1.  Ivi.  1. 

Ivii.  1.  Iviii.  1.  lix.  1.  Ix.  1.,  which  is  rendered  by  the  Alexandrine 
translation  and  by  Theodotion,  an  inscr^pium  on  a  stone  or  piOart 
riiXo/fo^a,  a  meaning  quite  fiNreign  from  the  other  significations  of 
the  word ;  but  the  primary  idea  which  remains  in  the  Syriac  dialect, . 
to  impress  scars,  to  mark,  gives  a  reason  for  that  version.— 4) 
Words  and  significations  which  occur  but  rarely,  or  only  once,  and 
derive  no  light  from  the  dialects,  are  to  be  investigated  by  means  of 
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the  aeries  of  the  disccNune  and  thesubjeet ;  yet  this  ifl  avery  dangerous 
matter,  unless  the  primary  signification  afford  assistance.  Comp. 
Mh3,  lo  ddag,  in  Jud.  ▼.  28.  from  tt^n*  to  he  dry^  to  he  dry  in  ike 

mondkf  to  hetUaU  in  discoitrse, 5)  The  old  versions,  without  the 

aid  of  which  the  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  cannot  succeed,  are  not  to 
be  understood  without  the  hght  of  etymology*  since  they  often  express 
the  original  meaning.  Thus  the  Alexandrine  version  in  Hab.  i.  5. 
(Comp.  Acts  xiii.  41.)  has  o^vKfdtjrs,  for  ^non*  which  is  correctly  ren- 

dered  by  the  Vulgate ;  admtramtnt.  But  in  other  translations  it  is 
rendered  according  to  the  derived  idea,  disparetOy  which  gives  no 
sense.     The  original  meaning  of  o^ovi^ofuxi  and  non  is  to  change  odom' 


T   ▼ 


or  coUmr;  hence  to  tumpalej  to  become  tutonUhed,  Comp.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

The  etyaiology  of  the  Shemitiah  lang^aage  ia  necessary  also  in  order  to 
nndentand  some  places  of  the  New  Testament.  See  Germ.  Introd. 
p.  900^  901. 

[•)  Aooording  to  this  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  OyTl  1T>3  O 

weold  be,  that  the  Israelites  had  turned  to  the  rights  on  their  departure 
frooi  E^Tpt  See  the  Germ,  bitrod.  p.  297,  and  Comp.  Mich.  Sap.  Heb. 
Lex.  p.  219.  RosKVMVKL.  Scholia  in  loc.  rejects  this  meaning  of  the 
tot  TV.] 

[i)  See  Storrii  Observat.  ad  AnaloffauB  et  syntaxinHebraictua.  p.  5. 
Mmbabui  SoppL  in  voce.  TV.] 

§  84.    Lmite  of  Etymology.^ 

In  urging  the  utility  of  etymology,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  primary 
meaning  c^every  word,  which  in  many  instances  is  involved  in  obscurity 
or  altogether  lost^  is  really  to  be  Aaoovered,  but  only  that  the  investi- 
gitioB  is  to  be  continued  as  fiur  as  it  is  possible  to  advance.  If  an 
ODomatopoetic  meaning  can  be  found,  or  at  least  the  idea  of  a  thing 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  senseSf  from  which  all  the  other  signi- 
fications can  readily  W'deduced  according  to  the  original  usage  by  a 
penxm  skilled  in  languages,  this  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  primary  sig- 
mfioation  of  the  word ;  but  if  nothing  of  this  kind  is  discoverable,  we 
Bttst  eontent  ourselves  witii  such  other  testimonies  respecting  the 
iMtBiiig  88  may  be  within  oQr  reach,    hisbynomeansrequimtethat 
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one  common  original  idea  should  be  sought  for  in  the  different  mean- 
ings of  such  words  as  are  written  with  the  same  letters  but  distin- 
guished by  a  different  pronunciation.  In  very  many  of  these  it  never 
existed,  since  they  are  often  really  different  words,  to  each  of  which 
the  inventors  of  the  language  originally  attributed  a  different  idea. 

§  85.     The  ancient  translators  as  ttitnesses  of  the  usage  of 

language. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  (§71,)  that  the  ancient  translators  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  inadequate  witnesses  respecting  the  usage  of 
language,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  age  when  the  lan- 
guage was  vernacular.  This  cannot  be  denied,  if  direct  and  imme- 
diate witnesses  be  meant,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  admitting 
them  as  mediate  and  indirect  witnesses,  and  as  such  their  authority 
is  supported  on  two  grounds.  1)  The  periods  in  which  several  of 
them  lived  approximated  to  that  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  a  verna- 
cular language.  These  were  acquainted  viith  very  many  words  pre- 
served in  common,  or  liturgic,  or  scholastic  use,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  preserved  in  their  versions,  from  which  it  may  be 
deduced  by  us.  This  principle  is  of  the  fuUer  application,  if  the 
words  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  have  the 
same  meaning  given  in  all  the  versions,  and  also  confirmed  by  etymo- 
logy.  2)  To  many  of  the  andeot  translators  some  dialect  cognate 

to  the  Hebrew  was  vernacular,  and  thus  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
more  extensive  and  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  it  than  could 
otherwise  possibly  be  attained,  which,  by  consequence,  shed  a  clearer 
light  on  the  Hebre^  The  mediate  and  indirect  testimony  of  the 
ancient  translators  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  not  to  be 
neglected,  although  by  a  compariwn  of  all  the  dialects,  and  by  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  criticism,  a  superiority  over  them  may  be 
acquired. 

§  86.     Twqfoid  adMuOage  of  the  aneteut  versions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  translator  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
phrases  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  usage  of  his  own  language,  with- 
out a  servile  adherence  to  words  or  etymology.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Symmachus,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  old  tranria- 
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tors  that  has  constantly  attended  to  this  most  important  rule  of  inter- 
pretation ;  ahnost  all  eagerly  cling  to  the  words,  and  continually  give 
the  etymological  meaning.  This,  however,  which  is  a  fault  in  their 
works  c(msidered  as  translations,  frequently  renders  them  useftil  to 
us  by  affirading  us  indications  of  the  etymology  of  words.  Neverthe* 
less,  these  must  not  be  irophcitly  received,  but  should  be  subjected  to 
accurate  and  impartial  examination. 

But  the  principal  information  to  be  derived  from  the  versions,  con- 
asts  in  the  significations  of  words  and  the  meanings  of  sentences. 
The  necessity  of  the  use  of  them  for  this  purpose  might  be  shown  by 
an  ample  induction  of  particulars,  since  there  are  very  many  words 
the  definitive  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  dia- 
lects.    Thus,  it  is  only  firom  the  versions  that  we  learn  that  n^  and 

yhvt  mean  a  terebifahy  but  n^K  an  oak. ^The  Aramaean  {S'K  signi- 
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fiee  a  tree,  and  of  course  it  would  be  impossible  from  this  dialect  to 
detenmne  what  trees  were  designated  by  those  Hebrew  words. 
Comp.  abo  *)I)k,  p',  ^^c. 


«•  r 


§  87.     What  versions  ought  to  be  used. 

Those  translators  who  have  merely  transferred  some  ancient  version 
iaio  the  idiom  of  their  own  nation,  neither  examined  nor  understood 
tbe  Hebrew  text,  and  consequently  they  are  incompetent  to  testify 
respecting  the  Hebrew  usage  of  language.  All  these  mediate  ver- 
mis, therefore,  such  as  the  Hexaplar  Syriac,  the  Arabic  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglot  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  old  Latin,  the 
timslaticm  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Vulgate,  the  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Sa- 
hi£c,  Annenian,  and  Slavonic  venttons,  are  of  no  utihty  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  text.  Those  only  which  were  made  imme- 
diately from  the  Hebrew  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  in  all  of  which  is 
dispersed  that  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  the  translators  found 
preserved  in  oommM  use,  in  the  public  service,  or  in  the  schools,  or 
which  was  affi>rded  by* the  aid  of  t^eir  own  vernacular  cognate  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason  none  of  these  versions  are  to  be  entirely 
neglected  ;  yet  they  do  not  all  offer  equal  advantages,  and  therefore 
some,  either  for  their  antiquity  or  superior  excellence,  are  preferable 
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to  Others,  nearly  in  the  foUowing  order.—-!)  The  Alexandrine  ver- 
9um  is  the  most  ancient,  and,  although  it  abounds  with  errors,  con- 
tains very  much  that  is  asel\il,[a]  on  which  account  it  has  been  used 
by  all  the  ancient  translators.  With  it  must  be  joined  the  fragments 
of  the  Tendons  of  AquUa^  TheodoHoUy  Symnuu^ue,  the  6I&,  6fA,  and 
Tik  «ernofw,[fr]  an  attentive  use  of  all  which  is  also  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  explaining  the  New  Testament.- 2)  The  Syriae  PeMiOy 

the  authors  of  which  are  superior  to  the  other  translators,  not  only  in 
antiquity,  but  also  in  erudition  and  discernment,  and  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Syriac  being  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  use  of  this 
version,  so  far  as  it  assists  in  the  acquisitimi  of  the  Syriac  language, 
increases  also  the  helps  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

3)  The  Latin  Vulgaiey  except  the  Psalter,  merits  the  third  place, 

having  been  made  by  Jerome,*a  man  versed  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
instructed  by  the  most  learned  Jewish  teachers,  who  had  acquired 
almost  aU  that  in  his  day  remained  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  ex- 
hibited the  result  in  his  translation  and  commentaries. 4)  The 

Targums  do  indeed  contain  much  that  is  objectionable,  but  more 
that  is  of  the  highest  utility,  and  necessary  to  be  known.  The  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  authors  was  Chaldee,  and  therefore  they 
were  acquainted,  especially  the  more  ancient,  with  as  much  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  had  been  preserved  until  their  age.  The  use 
of  these  paraphrases  is  almost  the  only  method  of  learning  the  Chal- 
dee dialect,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament 5)  Lastly  may  be  menticmed  the  other  im- 
mediate versions,  particulariy  those  in  the  Arabic^  whidi,  althoaf^ 
they  cannot  be  recommended  for  their  antiquity,  are  important  on 
account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Arabic,  their  vernacular  language, 
with  the  Hebrew. 

[«)  See  Cna.  F&.  Schmidt^s  two  diaMrtmtioiii,  entidad  Vertio  Alex- 
andrina  optimom  interpretatioiuf  Ubronun  V.  T.  praeidium,  1763;  1764.] 

[6)  See  JoH.  Fr.  Fuchbri  Proloiionei  de  ven&ooibni  Gracis  libro- 
rnm  V.  T.  literanim  Hebndcerom  magiatris,  1772.} 
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§  88.     The  wdhod  m  vsMck  the  vernans  (mghi  to  be  used* 

The  method  of  using  the  versions  is  twofdd.  1)  Compare  the  trens- 
lation  of  any  hook  throughout,  word  for  word  and  sentence  ibr  sen- 
tence, with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  note  the  useful  observations  which 
such  a  comparison  affords  on  the  margin,  or  on  the  interleaved  sheets 
of  a  good  lexicon,  where  they  can  readily  be  referred  to  on  any  occar 
son.  This  method  of  using  a  version  supplies  many  hermeneutical 
bdpsy  and  at  the  same  time  aflSirds  instructimi  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  version.  It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  to  confine  one's  self 
to  this,  were  not  life  too  short  for  so  great  a  labour.     As  it  is,  one  or 

two  books  must  comprise  the  extent  of  such  an  examination. 1) 

Consult  the  versions  only  in  the  more  difficult  places.  For  this  pur- 
pose concordances  which  add  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words  are 
very  useful,  because  they  exhilnt  at  one  view  all  the  meanings  which 
are  attxflmted  in  the  version  to  any  word.  There  are  only  two  con- 
cordances of  this  kind  for  the  Alexandrine  version ;  Kuchbe^s, 
printed  in  1607,  which  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
but  contains  also  an  appendix  arranged  according  to  that  of  the 
Greek ;  and  Tbohm's,  printed  in  172.8,  which  is  composed  after  the 
order  ei  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  appendix 
made  after  the  Hebrew  order,  and  a  lexicon  for  the  study  of  Origen's 
Hexapla.  To  these  Concordances  are  to  be  added  Bixl's  Thesau- 
roB  Philologicus  sou  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  interpretes  Y.  T., 
1779*  and  Schlevsneb's  Spidlegium  Licxici  in  interpretes  Gnecos 
V.T.  maxime  Scriptores  Apocryphos,  1784  and  1786  ;*  also,  Glossce 
Sacre  HxsrcHn,  Gh«ce,  1785,  and  Suidjb  et  PHAvosiia  Glosse  Sa- 
cne,  Gnece,  1786,  which  were  separately  edited  by  Ernesti. 

§89.    RequUitee  far  a  freper  use  cf  the  versions. 

In  order  that  the  versions  may  afford  the  expected  benefit,  some 
qualifications  must  previously  be  possessed.  1)  A  knowledge  of  the 
cognate  dialects  must  be  obtained.    For  as  there  is  no  version  with- 

*  [8bM  tUa  time,  BcBunmnaL  bas  pobliihed  Ui  Nonu  Thefanni  PkOologieo- 
Critieu  aire  LezicoA  in  LXX.  et  reliqoM  mterpretea  Gnecos  m  Soiq^loret  Apocwj- 
phot  V.  T.,  5  mL  8ro.  IStO,  18S1 ;  to  wfaieh  alao  a  Snpplemeat  lisi  been  fimiiilied 
^  BinfCQXHDBaf  2  voU  S?o.  182S,    ZV.] 
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out  many  errors,  the  meanings  given  to  the  Hebrew  are  to  be  ex- 
amined bj  the  dialects  ;  and  a  reader  unacquainted  with  them  will 
often  charge  the  translalor  with  ignorance,  when  hia  more  extcnaive 
knowledge  of  the  language,  attested  by  the  evidence  of  tlie  dialects, 
rather  entitles  him  to  praise,  even  admitting  that  by  obtruding  the 
meaning  in  a  place  to  which  it  does  not  apply  he  has  erred  agunst 
the  rules  of  interpretation.     Comp.  in  the  Vulgate,  Hab.  li.  9,  qui 

congregat  maritiam,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  ii.  5,  tts^faji, 8)  An 

accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  Uie  language  in  which  the 
version  is  composed  is  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  use  iranslationB 
of  translations  without  falling  into  errors  ;  and  this  will  be  unavoid- 
able if  the  erroneous  Latin  translations  of  the  Oriental  versions  in 
the  Polyglots,  are  relied  on.  llow  great  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  version  is  requisite,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  &ct,  that 
men  in  other  respects  not  unlearned,  have  misunderstood  several 
places  of  our  Latin  Vulgate  ;*  as  ia  proved  by  their  expositions  of 
certain  words-  as  rUilarc,  which  is  rendered  to  vieil,  while  i(  me&ns 
to  regard,  faoouraitly  or  unfaoourablg;  tacramentum,  in  Eph.  v.  32. 
which  has  been  cxjilalncd  according  to  its  ecclesiastical  use,  of  a  M- 
crament,  although  like  the  Greek  (MPfJij'o"  it  means  a  eccret.  in  which 
sense  Jerome  uses  it  when  he  writes  to  Paulinus :  "  Apocalypsis  tot 
habel  aacrOTaenta  quot  verba;"  Uicifer  in  Isa.  xiv.  IS,  and  lu^ie  is 

Zeph.  iii.  18. 3)  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  criticism  ia  requisite. 

This  is  important,  not  merely  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
readings  of  a  version,  but  also  that  we  may  not  accuse  an  anuent 
translator  of  error  where  he  expresses  a  reading  ditfcrenl  from  that 
now  commonly  received.  Thus  in  Ps.  xxii.  18,  for  nio,  as  the  lion, 
the  Septuagint  has  u^ugav,  thei/  hwfe  pierced  through,  whicli  was.deri- 
ved  from  the  rending  n3  or  ?thj. 4)  The  last  requisite  is  a  skil- 
ful observation  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages,  which  the  transla- 
tors not  having  understood,  liavc  conjectured  the  sense  from  the  sub- 
ject, the  series  of  discourse)  and  oilier  circumstances.  With  regard 
to  such,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  witnesses  ;  they  merely  pass  a 
judgment  on  tlie  probabiUly,  lo  do  which  we  arc  as  competent  as 
thomselves,  or  more  so. 

•  IThr  reader  will  rMollect  that  Ihc  anlliiir  U  a  RoMiul  Citholi(.     TV.J 
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§  90.    Jo§q^  and  the  Fathers  cfthe  Chmreh. 

The  JewUh  AnHqitiHee  of  JooiFHtTs,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
TermaoB ;  for  although  he  followed  the  Alexandrine,  yet  he  often  ex- 
amined the  Hebrew  text,  as  is  proved  by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of 
that  Tendon  in  very  many  places.  With  regard  to  these  he  is  an 
eridence  of  great  authority,  for  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other 
trandators  except  the  Alexandrine,  the  Chaldee  waa  his  TemacuHtr 
£alect,  and,  as  he  was  a  learned  priest  and  subsequently  a  comman- 
der of  an  army  in  Galilee  during  the  war  with  the  Romans,  he  was 
wd  fersed  in  all  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military  matters.  His  rea« 
ders,  however,  mHi  find  it  necessary  not  rashly  to  give  credence  to  all 
his  statements,  especially  such  as  are  warped  in  favour  of  his  own 
nation  or  even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temj^e  of 
Solomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod. 

Whatever  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Origen  and  Jerome  relating 
to  the  H^rew,  and  in  the  books  of  Augustin  to  the  Punic,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  disregarded ;  for  those  writings  contain  much  infoima- 
tion  to  which  nothing  superior  has  yet  been  advanced.  Much  ot 
what  occurs  on  this  subject  in  Justin,  Epiphanius,  and  Theodoret,  is 
of  no  great  consequence,  although  there  are  some  things  which  de- 
serre  attention.  The  other  fathers  depended  on  the  versions,  and 
had  no  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  learning,  and  therefore  cannot 
testify  respecting  the  usage  of  that  language. 

§  91.     Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  reepeOmg  Interpretation. 

Lest  any  should  consider  the  opinion  just  stated  as  injurious  to  the 
ftthers  of  the  church,  I  have  thought  proper  to  add  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  Session  4th.  The  holy  Synod,  <<  in  order  to 
lestram  petulant  minder  decrees,  that  no  one  relying  on  his  own 
knowledge,  shall  presume  to  interpret  scripture,  in  -  matters  qffaitk 
end  moraU  reladng  to  the  edifieatum  of  the  chmrek,  dietorting  the  sa^ 
eied  scripture  to  eeneee  of  Me  own  contrary  to  that  tenee  which 
medOer  ekurch  hath  held  and  doth  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge 
of  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  or  even  contrary  to  the  una- 
eemHnt  of  the  father:''^*    A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient. 


*  [«  Ad  eoei«eiida|x<«/anlta  iogtaiA  deeenit''  (<agroiMCta  fynixhii)  <<  at  nefio 
•aae  pmdtnHat  inoiziu,  in  reboa  fULti  et  merum  ad  atdifieationem  ecduitie  jMffi- 

14 
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1)  The  pttuUaU  mmisy  whom  the  council  censures,  are  not  those 
Oathohcs  who  reject,  as  witnesses  of  any  particular  &ct,  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  it ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  exclude  the  fathers  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  from  giving  testimony 
respecting  the  Hebrew  usage,  and  produce  other  witnesses  whom  no 
one  doubts  to  have  understood  and  intended  to  teach  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  dialects,  which  constitute  one  and  the  same  language  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  decree  strikes  at  those  who  in  that  age  were  intro- 
ducing novelties. 2)  One^s  aum  kmneiedgey  which  the  council  re- 
proves, is  not  a  proper  knowledge  ;  unless  a  man  choose  to  pre- 
tend that  the  council  resolved  ignorant  men  to  be  the  best  interpre- 
ters. It  is  the  boasted  perspicacity  of  the  innovators  of  that  age,  by 
means  of  which  they  endeavoured,  by  a  perverted  interpretation  of 
scripture,  to  overturn  ancient  doctrines  and  institutions.——^)  This 
is  confirmed  by  what  follows.  The  knowledge  referred  to,  is  that  on 
which  the  interpreter  depending  dxHortM  scripture  to  senses  of  his  otm, 
to  do  which  has  always  been,  is  still,  and  will  ever  be  unlawful  in  all 
books.  But  no  man  can  distort  scripture  to  a  sense  of  his  own  who 
admits  no  sense  which  is  not  proved  by  competent  witnesses,  whom  no 
one  can  deny  to  know  and  to  testify  to  the  truth. 4)  The  inter- 
preter is  prohibited  from  distorting  scripture  to  senses  of  his  own  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  relating  to  the  edification  of  the  churehf 
which  expression,  as  Cardinal  Palavicini  testifies,  (Hist.  Cone.  Trid. 
L.  VI.  c.  8.)  does  not  refer  merely  to  the  words,  contrary  to  that 
sense  Ufhich  mother  church  hath  held  and  doth  holdy  but  also  to  those, 
contrary  to  the  vnaninums  consent  of  the  fathers :  and  this  law  of  the 
council  only  provides  that  no  one,  relying  on  an  arrogant  self-conceit, 
shall  ^oroe  the  sacred  scripture,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals^  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  churchy  or  contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fathers ;  which  is  repugnant  to  sound  reason,  and,- as  Palavi* 
cini  expressly  says,  was  always  unlawful  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  council  therefore  only  declares,  in  what  way  scripture 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  is  not  to  he  explained,  but  it  certtinly 


ntiiliiim,  noram  seriptarmin  ad  »uob  tennu  eantarqunu,  contra  eom  miimmi  qpMm 
teiMwl  et  tifut  mater  eeelesia,  ciqiu  ut  judicare  de  rero  fenra  faBotaniBi  ■eriptiii»- 
foa,  aat  etiam  eontra  uuammem  C4m»en»um  Patrum,  ipaam  teriptoram  intarpretari 
andaat.*'    Cone.  Trid.  cum  declarat.  ed.  T.  €kllemart,  172t.  p.  9.] 
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does  not  teach  on  what  principUs  it  is  to  he  expkaned;  in  a  wc 
is  merely  a  negative  decree,  not  a  positive. 

That  thu  ii  the  meaninf^  of  the  decree,  the  circamstances  of  those 
times  and  the  words  themselves  of  the  CouDcil  plainly  declare;  and 
consistently  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  Benedict  XIV.  did  not  hesitate 
to  receive  fikvourably  from  the  Dominican  Mi  la  if  tb,  the  dedication  of 
the  BibHoiheea  Sacra  of  SixTvg  SxHsivsig,  in  which  objections  are 
made  to  very  many  interpretations  of  the  Fathers ;  and  Cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  who  interpreted  Scripture  withoat  any  reference  to  the  fiithers, 
and  professed  it  also  in  the  plainest  terms  in  his  dedication  to  Clement  VI., 
although  he  gare  offence  to  many,  is  justified  by  Cardinal  Palavicihi, 
(Hist  Cone.  Trid.  L.  VI.  Ik  8.)  If  a  man  wUl  not  acquiesce  in  this,  he 
must  be  considered  hM  a  contentious  person,  and  left  to  put  what  sense 
he  may  think  proper  on  the  decree.  Comp.  Matt  xv.  14.  Lu. 
vi.  39.  [a] 

[«)  Although  this  section  is  evidently  intended  by  the  author  as  an 
apology  to  some  of  his  brethren  for  his  exclusion  of  the  Fathers  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages,  and  refers  to  a 
difficulty  suggested  by  the  opinion  of  the  infellibility  of  the  Chnrcht 
irith  which  Protestants  have  nothing  to  do,  yet  we  have  thought  it  best 
upon  the  whole  to  retain  it  The  judicious  reader  will  know  how  to  re- 
gard it.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  note  of  Erasmus  on  Eph.  v. 
3S,  where  the  author's  reputation  as  a  scholar  will  not  permit  him  to 
explain  the  word  fAvplpov  so  as  to  support  the  doctrine  of  his  church, 
and  yet  he  is  too  much  shackled  by  system  or  circamstances  to  speak 
plainly  against  it.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  V 


BI8T0BV   OF  THE  COimrTION  OF  THE  HEBREW  TEXT.* 


§  92.    Change  of  the  Hebrem  Characters. 

The  characters  of  the  letters  which  Moses  used  in  writing  cannot 
be  ascertained  firom^  what  remains  of  antiquity,  unless  at  some  future 
time  those  stones,  on  which  Joshua  caused  the  law  to  be  engraTen, 
(Jos.  viii.  30.  ss.,  comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  1.  ss.)  should  by  some  happy 
chance  be  discovered,  and  found  to  be  even  yet  legible.  By  compa- 
ring them  with  the  inscriptions  on  pieces  of  money  belonging  to  the 
Asmonasan  times,  much  information  relative  to  the  changes  of  He- 
brew writing,  highly  useful  to  criticism,  might  be  obtained.  So  long 
as  theae  monuments  are  conceited,  we  must  derive  our  only  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  from  the  modem  form  of  the  characters,  fitmi 
which  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  they  at  first  exhibited 
a  rude  delineation  of  those  objects  which  their  names  denote. 
Comp.  my  Heb.  Gram.  Ed.  3d.  §  1,  2.  p.  1 — 16. ^The  incon- 
stancy and  mutability  of  all  human  things  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt, 
that  this  original  form  of  the  letters  .vras  subjected  in  course  of  time 
to  various  changes.  This  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew>  Punic,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac  characters,  aU 
of  which  were  originally  the  same,  and  yet  in  the  times  of  Jerome 
and  of  Origen,  in  the  ages  when  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  were 
made,  and  when  the  Phcenician  and  Jewish  coins  were  stamped,  they 
differed  in  a  very  great  degree. 

*  [On  HA  subjeeti  of  thu  eh^iter,  aee  Bauer,  %  10—17,  p.  111—160;  EiCBB. 
^  68—80  b ;  OBSBunrB  Geiehichte  der  Hebneifchen  Spnche  mid  Selirift,  Lripx. 
1816,  %  40^-67.    TV.] 
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As  the  Hebrews  HariDg  the  Babylonian  exile  nsed  the  Aramttan  dia* 
leet,  at  this  period  a  more  than  ordinary  change  of  the  characters  took 
place.  This  seems  to  hare  induced  the  Rabttes  Jose  and  Zutra  to  assert 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanhedrin  II.  p.  21.  col.  1.)  that  the  charac- 
ters which  came  into  general  use  after  the  exile,  were  introduced  by  the 
Jews  who  retnmed  from  Assyria,  (Babylonia,)  and  that  Eira  wrote  oat 
the  sacred  books  in  those  new  characters,  and  thas  the  old  were  left  to 
the  Samaritans.  But  not  a  few  of  the  Rabbies  in  the  Talmud  oppose 
this  assertion,  and  indeed  on  good  grounds,  since  neither  Ezra  nor  Jose* 
phns  makes  any  mention  of  this  sudden  change ;  Origen  expresses  himself 
doubtfully  respecting  it :  Jerome*  was  the  first  who  without  hesitation 
affirmed,  that  the  Hebrew  character  in  use  at  his  time  had  been  introdu- 
ced by  Esra.  More  modem  writers  blindly  followed  Jerome,  until  the  > 
opinion  was  attacked  by  CAPXL,[a]  who  was  opposed  by  very  bitter  ad- 
Tersaries,  particularly  Buxtorf.  Comp.  WoLrii  Biblioth.  Heb.  Vol.  II. 
sect  Ti.  p.  419.  s.  p.  623.  Vol.  IV.  sect.  yi.  p.  227—242.  Waltov  Pro- 
leg,  in.  {  29—37.  p.  103—125.  Ed.  Dathii. 

[•)  In  his  Arcanum  Punctnationis,  L.  I.  c.  6.,  and  afterwards  in  his 
Dintriba  de  Tiris  et  antiquis  Uteris  Hebraicis,  1645,  JimtteM.]    * 

§  93.     Whether  the  dlphdbei  cf  the  Hebrewe  consisted  andendy  of 

tweniff4wo  letters. 

To  whatever  changes  the  Hebrew  characters  may  have  been  sub- 
jected during  a  long  course  of  agesy  their  number  was  not  increased. 
The  alphabetical  Psalms  (xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.) 
indicate  22,  and  consequently  these  are  not  more  modem  than  the 
tiaie  of  David ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  very  use  made  of  them  m 
Ihese  poems  recognizes  them  as  well  known,  they  are  of  much  higher 
aatiqmty  Why  not,  then,  ascribe  them  at  once  to  the  inventor  oS^ 
the  alphabet  ?  A  person  of  a  later  age^  after  the  art  of  writing  had 
been  extended  to  many  nations,  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtrude 
apon  others,  Phcmicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  for  instance,  letters 
of  his  own  invention  ;  not  to  say,  that  grammatical  niceties  were  not 
so  much  attended  to  at  that  time  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  number  of  the  letters.  The  enlargement  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
in  more  modem  times*  shows  that  for  this  purpose  gnunmarians  of 
some  skill  are  necessary. 

*  In  Prolog.  Chdcat. 
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It  is  said  indeed,  that  Cadmus  the  PhcBniciaii,  l%19  years  B.  C.^ 
and  therefore  85  after  the  exode  from  Egypt,  brought  from  PhoBuicia 
into  Greece  only  sixteen  letters.  This  is  the  account  of  Pliny  and 
Plutarch.  But  almost  300  years  before,  Aristotle  speaks  of  his  hav- 
ing introduced  eighteen,  and  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  writer,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  followed  him,  are  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
number.  These  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  induce  Dionysiiui 
of  Halicamassus,  (Tom.  II.  p.  21.  Ed.  Oxon.)  to  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  determining  the  number  of  letters  introduced  by  Cadmus. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  characters  with  the  Oriental,  which 
I  shall  therefore  subjoin>  will  show  that  Cadmus  introduced  twenty- 
two  letters. 

A  K,  B  3,  r :,  A  n,  E  n,  x  i,  z  r,  h  n,  e  o,  i  %  K  d,  A  S,  M  d, 

N  3,  H  D,  O  ;f,  *  I),  y,  X  p,  P  1,  i  Bf,  T  n. 

The  letter  y  tzade  is  the  only  one  which  wants  a  corresponding 
character,  and  this  may  be  found  in  0'av«'f,  which,  as  well  as  txadet 
designates  the  number  90.  The  Greeks  added  Psi  and  Pt,  the  latter 
of  which  was  not  used  by  the  Orientalsi  as  Jerome  has  remarked,*  for 
'  the  Hebrew  Phe  is  never  sounded  p,  but  always  like  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  f.  The  Grreek  writers,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  re- 
specting the  addition  of  letters,  their  declarations  on  this  subject  being 
mere  conjectures  founded  on  slight  and  uncertain  rumour.  Much 
less  are  we  to  admit  the  reasonings  of  Chishvll,!  Comt  db  Gkbblih,} 
and  BiANCONi,||  who  from  coins,  in  the  inscriptions  on  which  only  six- 
teen letters  appear,  argue  that  in  the  original  Hebrew  alphabet  only 
that  number  existed.  Without  urging  that  this  is  not  supported  by 
the  fact,  and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  aU  the 
letters  of  an  alphabet  in  a  few  words  of  inscriptions,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  all  the  coins  which  have  been  found  are  much  more  moden 
not  only  than  the  alphabetical  Psalms,  but  even  than  the  verses  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31,  and  the  alphabetical  lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  the  twenty-two  letters  occur. 

*  [Qui  PaUeftini  dicaBtar  Gneoii,  Hebraeii  Tocantur  Philittaai,  quia  P  litirun 
Hebraent  noo  habet.    CommeDt.  ia  Jes.  O.] 
f  [Antiqait.  Asiatic.  $  19.  p.  tS.] 

:  [Monde  Primitif.  T.  HI.  L.  V.  Sect  U.  c.  8.  a$.  p.  411.  w.^ 
't  TAntiq.  Lit.  Heb.  et  Graec.  p.  41.  Ed.  n.] 
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§  94.     Age  cf  the  Vowel  Points. 

Since  the  Jews,  although /oful  of  adhering  to  ancimt  usages^  write 
their  rolls  for  the  Synagogue  service  without  vowel  points,  and  since  all 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritans  are  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  also  did  not  use  them.  The  more  modem  Jews 
indeed  wish  to  have  it  supposed  that  they  received  the  vowel  points 
by  tradition  from  Moses  ;  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  manner  of  reading  the  text.  That  our  present  points  were  not 
in  existence  in  £>rmer  ages  is  proved  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
translators,  who  often  render  the  words  with  different  vowels.* 
Origen,  in  writing  the  Hebrew  text  in  Crreek  letters  in  his  Hexapla, 
and  Jerome,  when  he  gives  the  Hebrew  words  in  Latin  letters*  fre- 
quently employ  other  vowels  than  those  which  are  indicated  by  the 
present  points.  Jerome  also,  as  well  as  the  Talmud  and  the  treatise 
Sopherim,  observes  a  profound  silence  respecting  the  points  even  in 
places,  where,  if  they  had  been  in  use,  he  could  not  have  passed  them 

over  unnoticed. ^1)  Since  the  Talmud  was  completed  at  the  close 

of  the  iSfih  century,  and  the  treatise  Sopherim,  which  speaks  of  the 
Talmud  as  already  finished,  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  sixth 
century ;  it  follows,  that  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  the  points  were 

unknown. 2)  But  in  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  Ben  Asher  and 

Jacob  Ben  Naphtali  devoted  all  their  attention  to  pointing  the  text  pro- 
periy,  and  giving  a  judgment  on  the  variations  of  different  copies ; 
whence  it  is  clear,  that  in  their  day  our  present  system  had  already 
been  some  time  in  use.  3)  The  punctuation  system  displays  so 
much  care  and  is  so  artificially  constructed,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  height  of  perfection  in  a  short  time. 
Besides,  in  the  comparison  of  the  eastern  and  western  texts,  which 
was  probably  made  in  the  eighth  century,  two  various  readings  occa- 
sioned by  different  methods  of  punctuation  occur.  We  shall  not 
therefore  greatly  err  by  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present 
system  of  punctuation  began  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and 
was  brought  to  perfection  during  the  ninth  and  tenth. 

*  [8m  thB  Genu  Intiod.  p.  89f ,  tnd  Cafclu.  Crit.  8mc.  T.  II.  L.  IV.  o.  2  $  S— 29, 
p.  MS— 646.  L.  y.  e.  2.  ^  2.  p.  772—779,  and  e.  4.  $  1—9,  p.  806—821.  c.  8.  ^  1—8. 
p.  S68— 8e9.1 
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§  95.     Whether  the  letters  "^rrxnt  wre  formerly  vcfweU. 

Jerome  does  indeed  frequently  say,  that  the  Hebrews  very  rarely 
make  use  of  vowel  letters  in  the  middle.*  But  he  is  not  speaking  of 
the  matree  lecHome  or  the  letters  nrWi  because  among  these  vowel 


letters  he  reckons  Cheth  and  Aym^  (See  Pref.  ad  Comment  in  AmoB.« 
and  de  Nomin.  Heb.;)  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  the  Hebrews 
have  no  vowels  in  the  middle.t  They  are  quite  mistaken  therefore 
who  infer  from  hence,  that  the  letters  *inK  were  the  vowels  of  the 

•viv 

ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  at  present 
in  the  text>  whence  the  greater  part  of  them  were  stricken  out,  upon 
the  invention  of  the  points.  No{  indeed  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that 
these  letters  supplied  the  places  of  the  vowels,  since  He  is  rarely  a 
maier  lecHonU,  (being  so  only  when  it  terminates  the  second  person 
<tf  pronouns  and  of  singular  verbs  in  the  preterite;)  Akfh  takes  all 
the  vowels  ;  Van  and  Jod  \<^en  quiescent  lengthen  the  syllable,  and 
fall  away  when  it  is  shortened.     Comp.  Germ.  Introd.  p.  338,  339. 

§96.     Whether  the^ancieiU  Hdfrewe  had  no  vawd  eigne. 

Although  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  use  either  our  points,  or 
the  quiescent  letters  as  vowels,  yet  words,  the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  not  accurately  determined  by  means  of  the  series  of  discourse,  seem 
to  have  required  some  sign  to  suggest  it  to  the  reader  ;  and  thus  the 
Arabians,  although  they  write  without  points,  constantly  add  some 
vowel  mark  to  ambiguous  words. — The  Syrians  did  actuaHy  in  the 
sixth  century  transmit  to  the  Arabians  not  only  their  twenty-two  con- 
sonants, but  also  three  vowel  signs,  to  which  in  the  eighth  centniy 
they  added  two  others. — ^Three  marks  of  this  description,  annexed  to 
the  letters,  are  found  also  in  the  Chaldee  writing  of  the  Mendieans  in 
Mesopotamia  at  Mardin. — Ephraem  the  Syrian,  (T.  I.Opp.  p.  184.), 
by  remarking  that  he  had  never  found  the  word  chomrCf  but  always 
chemrey  intimates  the  presence  of  some  vowel  mark,  for  without  one 
tnnn  might  be  read  either  way.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  the  Syrians  had,  if  not  the  three  vowel 

*  [Voealibtit  in  medio  literia  perraro  uti.] 
t  fNoa  habere  in  medio  roeales.] 
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algns  used  in  the  oxth  centuiy,  at  least  some  sign  of  pronunciationj 
aad  without  doubt  that  point  which  is  seen  not  only  in  Syriac  manu- 
scripts deJMitute  of  the  Towel  points,  but  also  together  with  those 
points  in  many  printed  books,  and  which  is  treated  of  by  Axnu. 
(Granunat  Syr.  Rarna^  1596,  L.  I.  c.  16,  17,  p.  51 — 54.)  as  a  mark 
to  direct  the  reading,  indicating  the  pronunciation  by  its  different  posi- 
tion. This  simi^est  sign  of  pronunciation  is  also  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient,  being  observable  even  among  the  cliaracters  inscribecf 
on  the  hgatnres  of  Egyptian  mummies. 

This,  howeveri  does  not  yet  prove  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  also 
^aasfiojed  a  similar  mark  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  ambiguous 
words.  Jerome  seems  indeed  to  fiivour  this  opinion  by  frequently 
menliomng  the  accent  by  which  the  pronunciation  was  prescribed ; 
bvl  a  Goo^wrison  of  all  the  passages  in  his  writings  will  show,  that 
under  the  term  accent  he  expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  guttural 
letters,  the  sibilant  sound  made  by  the  pronunciation  of  Shin  and 
Tzade,  and  even  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  that  aU  these  particu-. 
lars  may  be  referred  to  pronunciation,  especially  since  he  affirms  the 
vowel  sign  to  be  often  absent,  [a]  But  if  those  places  of  Jerome  be 
examined  in  which  he  says  that  the  Hebrews  do  not  have  vowels  in  ike 
mUUBe^  and  that  they  very  rarely  make  lise  of  vowel  letters  m  the 
wUdUf  it  will  be  clear  that  he  intimates,  that  dbdfoe  or  heUno  the 
letters  certain  marks  were  used.  These,  as  they  might  convey  the 
Bomid  of  t  or  e,  or  0,  or  If,  did  not  determine  the  vowels  with  accu- 
ncy,  and  were  similar  to  thmie  vowaI  points*  which  in  the  6th  cen- 
tmy  the  Arabians  received  from  the  Syrians.  And  that  certain 
mirks  of  this  kind  were  introduced  he  shows  more  cleariy  on  Gen. 
xiz.  S3,  where  he  says  of  the  word  noip:3,  '*  they  place  a  point  above, 
<s  if  something  incredible  were  related  ;"*  in  which  words  he  inti- 
mates the  pointing  riD^'pS,  referring  to  the  point  above  the  i  preserved 
in  our  present  pUnctiilition  with  a  marginal  note.  Besides  the  vowel 
pomt  in  the  \  for  tc,  Jerome  must  therefore  have  had  also  the  upper 
one  to  suggest  the  supposed  incredibility ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  in 
Ub  time  the  points  dbfesi  and  ehatk  were  in  use,  whence  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred,  that  a  point  below  the  letter  was  also  used  for  i 

*  [Appii^aat  detoper,  quasi  iaeredibile  qoid,  qtood  remm  natnra  non  espUt,  eoure 
^Moipim  aeseieBtem.] 
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and  09  00  that  when  there  was  no  point  a  was  to  be  sounded.  These 
points  are  referred  to  in  places  of  the  Tahnud,  where  m^itioiais 
made  of  the  accents  D^DjfO  and  D'^o^D  as  signs  of  pronunciationy  as  in 

Berachoth^p.  14,  c.  1. ;  Nedarim,  p.  37.  c.  2.,  p.  52.  c.  1. 1  Sanhedrint 
p.  4.  c.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Jerome  therefore^  one  point  seems  to  have  occupied 
two  positions  ;  one  above  the  letter,  denoting  o  and  i^  which  how- 
ever, when  intended  to  express  tc,  the  maier  kcHatd^f  eoti,  being  pre- 
sent, was  written  in  the  middle  of  that  letter ;  and  another  below  the 
letter  denoting  t  and  e.  To  these  was  added,  perhaps  in  the  5th  or 
6th  centuiy,  a  mark  for  a.  It  was  only  to  ambiguous  wordsy  how- 
ever, that  these  marks  were  appended.  These  three  signs  which  are 
the  ground-woriL  of  our  present  punctuation,  were  at  length,  in  the 
two  or  three  subsequent  centuries,  increased  and  reduced  to  the 
modem  system. 

Th«  Proteatantf,  who  ddended  the  perfect  perqpiooity  of  the  8oi^ 
^nrei,  contended  even  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  eentory,  tfait  our 
vowel  point!  ere  ooevel  with  the  oomooeiiti,  leet  indeed  the  Scriptnre 
ihould  fonneriy  heve  been  lea  dear.  But  since  they  have  rejected  thii 
opinicn,  they  agree  with  ub  that  the  points  ar6  coly  e  commentary  of  the 
middle  ege,  and  that  exegetical  reaions  give  the  interpreter  a  ri{^  of 
attaching  to  the  wordf  other  points  better  adapted  to  the  discoiuve.  Bat 
no  slight  reasons  are  suffideat  to  aathoriae  this  prooedare;  tor  hi  our 
present  points  much  exists  which  is  derived  from  those  veryaiMieBt 
marki  whieh  are  indicative  of  the  reading*  and  in  those  chai^ges  of  the 
points  which  learned  men  have  undertaken  to  make,  so  many  instances  of 
errors  are  to  be  found,  that  an  interpreter  ought  to  be  very  cautioui  and 
circumspect. 

[a)  See  Comment,  in  Jer.  i.  11.,  in  Jon.  zii.,  in  Ezek.  zzviL  28.,  Epist. 
ad  Evag.  ISS,  p.  570.  T.  II.  Ed.  Martian.,  Qussst  in  Gen.  ii.  93.,  Comment, 
in  Amos,  viii.,  Quswt.  in  Gen.  zli.  29.,  Comment,  in  £p*  ad  TiL  iii., 
QuMt  in  Gen.  xv.  11.,  Comment,  in  Hos.  iv.,  or  Germ.  Introd.  p.  343— 
346.] 

§  97.     Age  of  the  accenU  and  ciher  diacritical  nuxHcs. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  vowel  points  is  sf^licable  also 
to  the  accents  and  other  diacritical  marks,  namely,  Raphe,  Dagesh, 
Makkeph,  Mappik,  Phsik,  and  the  point  by  which  Shin  is  distinguish- 
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ed  from  Sin,  for  the  following  reaaons.  1)  The  accents  and  other 
dumilical  marks  arc  closely  ccmnected  with  the  vowel  pointsy  vaiia- 
tioBs  in  the  former  producing  corresponding  changes  in  the  latter ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  both  have  a^common  origin.— 2)  An- 
cient translators  have  very  often  differed  from  the  interpmictions 
which  are  indicated  by  our  accents  and  give  the  best  sense ;  which 
they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had  had  these  marks  of  interpimc- 

tion  in  the  text. 3)  Jerome  and  the  Talmudic  writers  are  silent 

req>ecting  the  accents^j^and  all  the  diacritical  signs,  although  they 
were  not  without  occasions  of  mentioning  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  accent  which  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
and  the  Tahnudists,  is  not*a  mark  of  the  tone  and  of  interpunctioiiy 
but  indicates  the  whole  method  of  pronouncing.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  sometimes  under  the  term  aoceat  interpunction  is  also 
denoted,  as  in  the  treatise  Hagiga,  p.  2.,  on  the  passage  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  5.,  and  in  Jesomb,  £p.  ad  Cyprian,  on  Ps.  zc.  1 1 . ;  but  it  can- 
not be  concluded  from  this  that  our  accents  were  written  to  the  text: 
an  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  the  mark  to  which  the  tenn  aoeaU 
was  apfilied,  and  which  indicated  many  things  of  different  character, 
was  swetimes  also  a  mark  of  interpunction,  which,  as  I  have  shown 
ft  laige  in  my  German  Introduction,  p.  362,  was  by  no  means  un- 
koown  to  the  ancients. 

Ai  early  as  the  17th  eentary  some  aatbdta  coqjectored  that  our  ac- 
ecBti  were  Ibrmerly  moiical  notei,  aooordii^  to  which  the  Podms  were 
ehanied  in  the  temple,  and  that  after  this  use  of  them  was  abolished  they 
wire  ehanged  into  rigns  of  i&terpnnetioo,  and  introdnoed  also  into  other 
books.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  not  of  so  i^reat  aatiqai- 
ty,  and  even  in  the  present  day  they  are  used  by  the  smgers  in  0yna- 
gopss  as  musioal  notes,  so  that  this  use  of  them  would  never  have  been 
ibdished.  Comp.  Waltoh,  Prol.  IIL  {  45.  p.  142.  ss.  {  66.  p.  169. 
«.[«] 

[a)  In  Bartolocci,  Biblioth.  Rab.  Tom.  IV.  p.  429— 441,  the  accents 
are  exhft»ted  in  musical  notes.    TV.] 

§  98.    Iniervdb  between  the  words. 
It  has  been  the  common  opinion  of  the  learned  since  Muret,*^Jus- 
*  [Remaiks  on  Seneea,  Ep.  40.  Rmik,  1616.] 
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tus  lipsius"*^  and  Morin,t  that  previously  to  the  9th  centary  the 
ancients  wrote  without  any  spaces  between  the  words.  But  more 
modem  writers  on  ancient  documents  have  produced  many  speci- 
mensy  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  do  exhibit  such  spaces.  See 
Germ.  Introd.  p.  358»  359.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not 
with  these,  but  with  oriental  writings.  But  in  the  Vatican  bbrary, 
in  the  Medicean,  in  that  of  St.  Augustin  called  Angelica,  and  in  that 
at  Milan,  Syriac  manuscripts  cf  the  6t^  1th  and  %th  cmturies  are 
preserved,  which  have  intervals  between  the  words.  There  are  ex- 
tant also  Arabic  inscriptions  and  other  monuments  of  the  same  lan- 
guage in  the  Cufic  character,  together  with  the  inscriptions  at  Per- 
sepolis ;  in  all  of  which,  intervals  between  the  words  are  observed. 
See  Adlebs  Beschreib.  der  Syrischen  Uebersetzungen  des  N.  T.  ; 
Ol.  Gerhard  Ttschbk's  plates  in  his  Elementare  Syriacum;  Blajx- 
CBXsa  EvangeUarium  Quadruplex,  P.  L  p.  541 ;  Niebvhrs  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Arabien,  S.  95,  Kupfert.  iv — ^xi,  und  Reisebeschr.  II.  Th. 
S.  1 52,  Kupfert.  xxx. 

In  treating  of  oriental  writings,  Greek  and  Latin  documents  des- 
titute of  spactni  between  the  words,  might  properly  be  neglected. 
Still  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  extant  in  those  languages 
some  very  ancient  documents,  written  with  intervals;  so  that  the 
omission  of  them  in  others  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  negligence  or  haste 
of  the  transcribers.  This  appears  from  monuments  which  sometimes 
have  the  intervals  in  the  wrong  place,  as  in  that  inscription  of  Her- 
culaneum,  cbf  hKfo  90V,  instead  of  Ctg  hf  (fo^v :  Le  Pitture  antiche 
d'Erculano,  1760,  Tab.  vi.  p.  34.  Not.  2.  If  this  has  happened  in 
sculpture,  who  can  doubt,  that  transcribers  of  manuscripts  much 
oftener  left  intervals  in  improper  places  or  neglected  them  altoge- 
ther. Hence  may  be  explained  the  direction  in  the  Masora*  to 
separate  in  eleven  places  the  letters  which  constitute  one  word,  into 
two,  and  in  nine  others  to  combine  those  which  are  divided,  into  one. 
And  hence  also  we  may  discover  the  reason  why  the  ancient  transla- 
tors occasionally  made  a  division  of  the  words  different  from  the  com- 
mon one,  which  they  would  have  done  much  more  frequently,  if  their 
manuscripts  had  been  entirely  without  intervals  between  the  words. 

*  [SenteM  Open,  Bp.  40,  p.  462,  46S.  Ed.  Jniwtrp.  1652.] 

*  f  Bzereitat.  Bib.  L.  11.  Eserc.  xrii.  e.  I.) 
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'§  99.    DwUUm  into  f>er9es.[a] 

Any  one  may  readily  perceive  that  the  sacred  writem  did  not  divide 
their  books  into  small  portions,  sach  as  onr  verses,  which  were  not 
used  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  as  is  proved  by  their  versions, 
wherein  a  different  division,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse, 
is  frequently  observed.     Since  these  small  sections  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  accents  and  vowel  points,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  were  contemporaneously  introduced.     For  these  verses  are  al- 
together different  from  the  hemistichs  of  poems,  which  originated 
from  the  respective  authors,  and  are  retained  in  the  songs  in  Ezod. 
XT,  Deut  zzxii,  Jud.  v.,  and  in  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  of  Job, 
the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs.     See  Stask,  Prolog,  in  Psalm  T.  11. 
P.  II.  Sect.  14.,  who  says,  that  «<  in  propoirtion  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  does  the  manner  of  writing  by  verses  pre- 
,  vail  in  the  poetical  books."     Comp.    Kennicott,  Diss.   I.     On 
the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Text.  p.  324,  424,  666.     The  ancients 
attest  that. the  same  method  of  writing  was  foDowed  in   Eccle- 
siastes  and  the  Canticles.     See  Jeboms  Prief.  in  Jes.,  Epiph.  de 
Pond,  et  Mens,  c  4.,  Ctrill  of  Jbbub.  Gataches.  lY.    The  same 
arrangement,  as  Jerome  in  his  Pnef.  in  Jes.  et  Ezek.  declares,  was  at . 
length  a{^ed  to  the  prose  compositions,  and  books  which  were 
written  in  this  way  were  called  TOC^pti^  because  they  were  divided 
ffJCV^t  or  by  r^C^y  that  is  vertea.    But  the  r<x^»  as  we  learn  fit>m 
Jenxne,  Pnef.  I.  in  Job,  were  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the 
floaUer  or  eolo,  and  the  larger  or  commaia.    These  distinctions 
wkich  appear  to  be  what  is  meant  by  the  D*i9tf^  and  D^pDO  of  the  Tal- 

nmdistSy  (Tract.  MegiUoth  c.  4.,  and  Massecheth  c.  4.),  had  re- 
ference to  the  sense  ;[6]  short  sentences  and  members  of  sentences, 
completed  in  one  line,  being  called  eola^  and  full  periods  and  parts 
somewhat  long,  cammaia.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  all  these  ancient  divisions  were  entirely  different  from 
our  verses.  Comp.  Db  Rossi,  Specimen  Lect.  variantium  V.  F.  in 
Append,  p.  399—440,  SmoN  Hist.  Grit  dn  V;  T.  L.  v.  ch.  28. 

[a)  Comp.  Pridbaitx  CoimezioDfl,  Purt.  I.  B.  V.  mnno  446.  Vol.  T* 
pp.  884.  w.    Db  Wjbttb,  Einleit  \  Tt.    Tr."] 
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[b)  Thus  Jerome,  Prsf.  in  Ezak.  **  Legite  %itiir  et  hone  jaxU 
tmnlationem  nostram,  quonUm  per  cola  icripttts  et  oommata,  manifes- 
tioreni  legentibaa  Mnnuii  tribait.**] 


§  100.    DkfUian  of  ike  PaUaieuch  wio  PharaMM. 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  and  also  into  fifty-four  Phara- 
shioth,nfnehl)»  in  order  that  whether  the  year  be  a  simple  lunar  year 

or  intercalated,  one  Pharaflha*  nchfi,  may  be  read  in  the  Synagogae^ 


T  T  T 


eveiyweek,  and  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Pharashioth  are  indicated  by  flfifi  or  DOD.  These  longer  weekly  por- 
tions are  subdiyided  into  smaller,  which  are  read  every  day  in  the 
Synagogue  by  Afferent  men  ;[a]  and  these  diyisions  are  designated 
by  fi  or  D.  By  these  letters  transcribers  are  directed  to  begin  with  a 
new  line  after  flfif)  and  fi,  (which  stand  for  nntnfi,  open,  denoting  that 

the  remainder  of  the  line  is  to  be  blank,)  and  after  DDO  or  D  (which 
stand  lor  nnWD  or  n3)D0>  shut^  denoting  that  the  line  is  not  to  be 

blank,)  to  continue  the  line,  after  leaving  a  considerable  interral. 
This  division  is  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  Sopherim,  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  and  seems  to  have  come  doim  firom  the  time  when 
after  the  return  from  captivity  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
Synagogues  was  established.  For  a  long  period,  however,  the  pw»- 
tion  to  be  read  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nder 
oi  the  Sjrnagogue,  until  at  l^igth  the  presiding  officers  detemined 
upon  a  permanent  division  into  parts  for  reading.  This  gave  rise  to 
diffdrent  divisi<His,  of  which  Maimonides  complained;  at  last  all 
agreed  in  one  of  most  celebrity,  which  is  admitted  into  our  Bibles. 

[a)  Dx  WxTTK,  Einleit. }  79.  anm.  c,  denies  that  this  opinioo,  (which 
is  also  maintained  by  Bxrtboldt,  S.  902.)  has  any  fonndatioo.  He  re- 
fers (or  another  view  of  the  satrject  to  Bvxtorf,  Syaifoga  Jadaica,  c. 
XTi.  p.  9S7.  ss.    TV.] 

§  101.     The  Htig^taroih. 

In  the  Synagogue  service  there  is  read  also  every  Sabbath  a  portion 
of  the  Prophets,  which  is  called  Haphtara,  rnDfin.[a]    The  Haphta- 
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roth  aie  selectioiiB  Uken  from  the  Propheti,  and  written  out  bj  them- 
selTes  in  mananeriptfl.  Their  number  is  the  tame  ti  that  of  the 
Phamdiioth.— Whether  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  reading  certain 
portions  firom  the  prophets  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cahoeo,  as  ie  the  opinion  of  Elias  Levita«  (in  Thisbi.  snb.  voce  ^eo») 
and  of  Vitringa  (de  Synagoga  Vet.  L.  III.  P.  11.  p.  1008,)  is  nade- 
temined.  It  is  certain  firom  Luke  iv.  l&ss.,  that  it  was  usual  to  read 
the  prophets  in  the  Synagogues  in  the  age  of  Jesus ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  prophet  to  be  read  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue.  For  the  passage  in  Luke  iv.  16.  from 
Isa.  Ixi  1 — 3.»  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  modem  Haphtaroth,  and 
tberefiim  the  detennmation  of  partioular  portions  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  more  modem  age. 

BBas  traeeg  the  reading  of  the  prophets  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
reading  of  the  law,  by  Antiocfaus.  But  as  the  purpose  of  this  monarch 
was  completely  to  destroy  Judaism,  his  prohibition  undoubtedly  was 
intended  to  mclnde  the  prophets  abo,  Vitringa's  opinion  is  much 
more  profaaUe*  that  after  the  Jews  had  re-established  their  stale  by 
means  of  the  Maccabees,  they  sought  to  improve  the  character  of 
thfir  worship  by  adding  a  portion  from  the  profits  to  that  from  the 
law,  which  had  been  formerly  read.  Comp.  Gaspz.  Grit.  Sac.  L.  I. 
C.  4.  §  4.  p.  147—149. 

[a)  Haphtara,  n*lt9flnt  the  dinMsion^  from  "iDfi,  to  ditmUs;  so 

odMbMaoM  Uiii  it  tha  lait  Imioo,  and  imnEMdiaialy  pnoedet  the  dii- 
nWoa  of  the  people ;  on  which  aoooont  abo  the  reader  of  the  Haph« 

tin  ii  etlled  TOfiO,  the  ditmitMer.  Comp.  Buzr.  Lex.  ChaL  et  Tabn. 
n  *M  CoL  1719,  VrranraA  de  Syn.  Vet  Lib.  HI.  Fan.  II.  Cap. » 
p.  993.  tt.    Lxmrnnv  Philolog.  Hebr.  p.  38.~7V.] 

§  102.    DinHan  into  Chapters. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  introdaced  into  oar  Vulgate  in  the 
tUrteenth  century^  on  occasion  of  the  composition  of  a  concordance^ 
in  order  that  places  might  be  cited  with  accunOby,  and  easily  found. 
For  this  reason^  aJso,  every  chapter  (for  the  verses  were  first  introdft** 
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ced  into  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  numbered,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in 
I&48,)  was  subdivided  into  smaller  parts  by  the  letteis  A.  B.  C.  D. 
&c.  disposed  according  to  a  certain  number  of  lines,  that  a  pnasage 
marked  in  the  concordance  might  be  found  without  any  labour.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine,  whether  this  division  owes  its  origin 
to  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  to  Hugo  a  S.  Caro, 
the  former  of  whom  died  in  1237  and  the  latter  in  1262.  Perhaps 
the  dirision  into  chapters  originated  with  Stephen,  and  was  after- 
wards somewhat  altered  by  Hugh  ;  this  will  account  for  the  varieties 
which  even  now  are  to  be  seen  in  different  editions.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  from  tlie  year  1S40,  citations  arc  made  by  a  reference  to 
chapters.  See  (jenbusaU),  Cliionol.  L.  !V.  p.  e44.  This  divisioa 
was  6rst  introduced  into  tlie  Hebrew  Bible  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan 
in  1440,  (See  Btixx.  Conconl.  Bib.  Heb.  I63;t.  Prsf.  col.  4 — 14.) 
and  hence  it  passed  into  the  edition  of  Daniel  Bumberg,  1625. 

Jbkoue,  Comment,  in  Mich.  vi.  9-,  Sophon.  iii.  14.-  Jet.  ix.  Si., 
Qutest.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  14,  and  elsewhere,  speaks  of  chapters  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  in  the  Alexandrine  translation.  But  they  are  entjrelj 
different  &om  our  divisions  into  chapters,  and  perhaps  they  are  tha 
same  as  the  Siderim,  0*^0,  which  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  found  in  a  menu- 

script  of  Genesis,  amounting  to  forly.lwo,  and  which  are  mentione4 
also  in  the  Paris  Correctorium  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  never  designate  places  of  the  Bible  by  chapters ; 
the  Jews  denominated  portions  of  considerable  extent  from  the  name 
of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  mentioned  therein,  nearly  in  the  saoM 
manner  as  the  Mahommedans  do  the  Suras  of  ihe  Koran.  Thm 
Phii.0,  de  Agric.  T.  I.  p.  316,  Edit.  Mangey.  cites  a  passage  n  rait 
o^f,  inthe  cvreu,  meaning  Dcul.  xxvii;  Rashi  on  Hos.  ix.  19.  tkia 
u  Gibeon  xf  Benjamiii,  icfi'^Bi.  in  the  cfmcvbimi,  that  is,  in  Jud.  xix — > 


xxi.,  and  on  Ps. 

ii.  8 — iii.  39. i  Abekeeka 

I  Sam.  i.— i 


aait  it  taid  MM3  in  AJbner, 


I  Hos.  i 


'''ra. 


meaning  II  Sai 
I  EU,  that  is,  i 


The  same  mode  of  quotation  occurs  in  Mark  xii.  26. 
m  Tus  ^a«.  in  the  btuk,  that  is,  in  Exod.  ii — iv.,  Comp.  Luke  xx.  3?.; 
in  Mark  ii.  26.  ev  A&aaa;,  in  AMathar,  that  is,  I.  Sam.  xxi. — judi-l 
ds»  in  Rom.  xi.  2.  ev  EXtn.  in  Elias,  or  1  Kings  xvii — jds. 
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Altiioiigh  th«  di?iaon  into  our  ohapten  and  venei  doet  afford  tha  ad" 
TanUga  of  citing  aoy  placai  with  accuracy,  and  of  finding  them  readily, 
yet  it  ii  aecompanied  by  a  preat  inconvenience,  the  aeries  of  discourse 
being  withdrawn  from  the  reader*8  attention  by  an  improper  division, 
or  by  the  want  of  one  where  it  ought  to  have  been  introduced.  The  in- 
terpreter therefore  may  disregard  these  divisions,  and  it  would  be  desira- 
ble in  new  editions  of  the  Bible  to  adopt  others  of  a  more  suitable  kind, 
and  to  note  the  former  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  at  the  end  of  the 
for  the  conrenienoe  of  turning  to  quotations  and  finding  them  with 
Thus  the  series  of  discourse  would  not  be  interrupted. 


§  103.    Dwuion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TegtamaU.[a] 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  distributed  into  three 
clasfleflt  <te  lav>  minn,    the  prophets,  D'K'3jn,  and  the  wriHngSf 

D'S^nSHy  emphatically  so  called,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  desig* 

Date  by  the  term  Hugiographa.  This  division  is  employed  as  well 
known  and  in  common  use,  not  only  by  Joscphus,  l*hilO}  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  by  the  translator  of  Eccle- 
siasticus  in  the  Prologue,  131  B.  C,  and  it  seems  to  have  descended 
from  that  age  in  which  the  canon  was  fixed.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  second  and  third 
disBes  underwent  some  change,  for  Josephus  reckons  13  prophets 
ml  4  Hagiographa ;  but  the  Talmudists,  who  extended  the  number 
of  the  books  to  24,  removed  5  books  of  the  second  class  into  the 
tlnid,  and  consequently  they  reckon  1 1  Hagiographa  and  8  prophets. 
This  order  is  preserved  in  our  Bibles,  in  which  also  four  prophets, 
that  b  to  say,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  are 
called  Jbrsi  or  former^  D'JiB^m,  and  the  remaining  four,  Isaiah,  Jere- 

Duah,  Ezekiel  and  the  book  of  the  12  minor  prophets,  the  latter, 
D'JiTiM.     In  our  Bibles  the  third  class  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 

Job,  GanticleSf  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezn  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  Chronicles.  The  formation  of  another 
class  of  books  under  the  name  of  the  Jive  roUs,  ni^JD,  including  Ruth, 

^er.  Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  is  more  modem, 
^  of  what  particular  age  is  unknown.     It  originated  from  the  read- 

16 
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ing  of  those  books  'in  the  Synagogues  on  certain  fidstiTals,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  transcribed  in  a  separate  Tohnne.  Comp.  Stork 
m  Nenes  Rqiertorium  fiir  BibL  und  Morgenl.  Litt  von  fAVhcSf  U. 
Th.  S.  226—247. 

[a)  Comp.  {  1.  of  this  part.     AIm.Dx  Wxttb«  Eiiildt  {  10.   Pri- 
iftBAux,  ConnezioD,  Part  I.  B.  V.  anno  446.  Vol.  I.  pp.  3S1.  n.    TV.] 


# 


%■• 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'&' 


BBnOBX  OF  THB    HSBBBW  TEXT,  [a] 


§  104.     The  text  is  bif  no  means  free  from  errors. 

AiUumgh  the  Hebrew  text^  as  has  been  ah^ady  shown  (§  12,  13.), 

has  not  beeft  oonrapted ;  yet  it  has  been  impossiUe  to  preserve  it 

entbrely  free  from  fiiiilts.    If  all  the  transcribers  had  been  learned, 

critical  and  attentive,  still  they  could  not  have  avoided  errors.    Of 

these  emvs  some  at  least  would  give  a  meaning,  and  therefore  in> 

stead  of  being  corrected  would  be  transcribed,  so  that  at  length 

manuscripts  every  where  would  differ,  and  the  reader  after  some 

time  be  unable  to  determine  the  genuine  reading  from  the  erroneous. 

In  other  words,  various  readings  would  arise  :  and  very  many  have 

beoi  collected  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  versions,  of  passages  cited 

hj  ancient  writers,  of  manuscript  copies,  and  of  modem  editions. 

Ifart  of  these  indeed  are  of  very  Uttle  moment,  but  there  are  some 

wiach  entirely  alter  the  sense  in  places  of  great  importance,  so  that 

tliey  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  by  the  theologian. 

TIm  Jewi,  with  the  «zoeptioD  of  the  few  who  have  compared  manoieripta, 
dtty  the  existeDce  of  various  readings.  The  Cattiolio  dergy  on  the  other 
I»sd,hava  always  admitted  them,  and  indeed  in  their  zeal  for  the  repn- 
^^tioii  of  the  Tolgate,  they  have  sometimes  extended  the  nomber  and 
inportance  of  teztaary  errors  farther  than  is  necessary.  The  Jews 
^^  supported  by  the  Protestants,  with  the  view  of  defending  their 
^t^otrine  of  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture.  At  last,  however,  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  Utter  began,  principaUy  by  the 
H^ncj  of  John  David  Michaelis,  with  immense  labour  to  consult 
'^oicripts,  to  collect  and  examine  various  readings.  Those  who 
P^viously  to. this  time  had  defended  the  existence  of  various  read- 
*^  had  made  but  little  progress.    Lewis  Capel  is  the  most  distinguish- 
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ed.  For  ten  ye&n  ha  wai  prevenWd  from  prioling  his  Crilica  Sacra,  and 
i[  was  published  Hi  last  by  hii  iod.  who  bad  become  a  conrerl  ta  the 
Catholic  cburch.  It  nas  very  severely  atlscked  by  man;,  and  cipcciall; 
by  the  Buxtorb,  both  lather  and  son.  See  RsBnTCDTT  On  the  State 
of  the  Hebrew  Teil,  Disi.  I.  Fart  ii.  pp.  279.  ii.  Walton,  Tral^. 
Til,  p.  940  Spq.  D»;  RoBsi  Lcot.  Var.  V.  T.  Pnef,  T.  I.  {  34  Rosm- 
MrBLLSR  Haudbucb  lur  die  Mter.derbib.  Krit.  and  Exeg.  Bd.l.  S.  439 
—608-  C^FSL.  Cril,  Sac  T.  M   L.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  933—937. 

[a)  Od  the  lubject  of  Ibis  Chapter,  compara  Bader,  (  25—34.  p. 
IBS— 234.     Tr.] 


i 


^  lOfi.  ttialory  of  the  text  untU  Ha  Alexandrine  vernm  wtu  made. 
Respecting  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  ihe  Hebrew  text  pre- 
viously to  tlje  third  century  bcrorc  Chriat.  wc  have  scarcely  any  in- 
fbimation.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  Le  apprehended,  that  their 
number  and  importance  were  so  great  as  to  have  produced  any 
changes  affecting  its  identity  and  genuineness.  For  if,  during  the 
long  period  of  time  which  ekpsed  between  the  third  century  before 
Christ  and  the  iuventtun  of  printing,  no  sucli  evil  took  place,  it  is  mucli 
less  probable  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  during  that  shorter 
interval  which  extended  from  the  agR  of  the  autliors  to  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  if  it  be  considerodi 
that  in  those  old  times  books  were  but  seldom  transcribed,  and  thit 
mistakes  and  errors  committed  by  copyists  in  a  language  which  WVJ 
then  vernacular,  would  be  the  more  readily  observed  and  could  oB* 
corrected  with  the  more  certainty,  and  that  the  correction  of  manu- 
scripts would  be  made  with  the  more  rantion  because  the  mostexBot 
copies  were  the  most  carefully  sought  for.  That  great  caie  wu 
taken  in  correctingmanuscriptBrecently  transcribed,  is  confirmed  by  Uw 
practice  which  prevails  in  eastern  countrieBeveninourowntiiaeiaawv 
learn  from  Alexander  Russel,  in  liis*  StateofLearningat  AJeppo,'w}ioMI 
statement  has  been  condmied  to  ine  by  the  oral  testimony  of  Aryda.1^ 
The  transcriber  reads  over  the  newly  made  copy  before  a  collectioB 
of  learned  men,  each  of  whom  follows  the  reader  with  his  own  copy 
of  the  same  book,  carefully  examining  whether  what  is  read  agreei 
with  it.     As  soon  as  any  disagreement  is  perceived,  the  reader  atopic 


9.  Inln>it.  Th.  1.  8.  ST,     TV.] 


A  VJeuu  at  Ibe  limi  Ibat  Ihia  work  ir 


^'n 
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and  a  discinsion  respecting  the  gennine  readmgf  takes  place,  which 
is  sometimea  sharp  and  of  long  continoanci|>jN  It  is  quite  evident 

ihen»  tiiat  the  number  of  Tarious  readings  of' importance  could  not 

'■■■■ 

''  With  ]'CfH||to  more  ancient  variations  of  the  text,  all  that  we 
know  of  IIiqE  relates  to  places  which  occur  twice.  All  the  dis- 
crepancies of  snch>  however*  must  not  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
varions  readings;  for  many  may  have  arisen  froai>m  second  and 
more  polished  edition  made  by  the  author  himself  as  Ps.  xviii.  and 
II;Sam.  xxii. ;  or  the  author  who  borrowed  the  plan  from  some 
^^ffinr  bo<^,  may  have  made  soaffikhanges,  as  is  the  case  perhaps 
with  Isa.  ii.  24.  and  Mic.  iv.  1 — 5.  See  Vooel  in  has  eStjm  of 
Cafbl's  Critica  Bmmf  T.  I.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  31 — 45.  In  the  al^bet- 
ical  Psafansv  sometimes  members  or  words  are  waMilkfff  whiob  can- 
not  be  fimnd  in  taxf  manuscript,  and  some  of  which  oo  not  appear  in 
any  vernon :  they  must  therefore  have  been  lost  before  the  Alexan- 
drine was  made.  Comp.  Ps.  xxv.  5,  6,  17,  18 ;  xxxvii.  20,  28 ; 
cxlv.  13f  14.  Some  things  also  seem  to  have  been  added  or  intro* 
duced  in  those  ancient  times ;  as  the  genealogy  in  Ex.  vL  14 — 27, 
which  appears  out  of  place  ;  the  remark  respecting  the  quantity  of 
die  E^ihah  in  Ex.  xvi.  36,  and  others. 

§  106.     'ne  Hebrew  text  from  the  age  cf  the  Alexaairbie  vereUm  to 

the  year  200  after  Christ. 

From  the  third  century  before  to  the  end  of  the  second  after 
Christy  very  many  various  readings  are  observed  in  the  Alexandrine 
venion  and  the  Peshito  Syriac,  in  the  fragments  of  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tioiii  Bymmachusy  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  in  the  para- 
phnsM&f  Onkelos,  in  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Flavins 
Josqipiy  and  in  the  Mishna.  Many  of  these  discrepancies  are  to 
Iw  ascribed  to  the  errors,  unwarranted  liberties,  and  negligence  of  the 
interpreters  ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  found  in  our  own  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  which  shows  that  they  existed  in  the  old  copies  which 
the  interpreters  used.  See  Capel,  Crit.  Sac.  T.  I.  L.  I.  cap.  13, 
T.  II.  L.  IV.  cap.  2—14,    KBim.  On  the  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 

IXbb.  n.  pp.  326 — 333. It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  the 

Alexandrine  translators  differ  from  our  Hebrew  text  more  frequently 
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ihon  thoae  of  the  second  century  after  Chiisl.  See  Cafxl,  ubj  sup. 
T.  n.  L.  V.  cap.  4,  G.  p.  605^845.  Several  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  this  fact.  In  ibe  third  century  before  Christ  the  text  was  defaced 
with  fewer  errors  than  in  the  second  century  after  Christ ;  the  Alex- 
andrine translators  frequently  erred  in  consequence  of  their  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  HebreA  granunar ;  and  lastly  they  used  a 
greater  freedom  in  translating  than  interpreters  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  were  anxious  to  exhibit  to  both  the  contending  parties. 
Jews  and  Christians,  what  the  Hebrew  test  contained. 

§  107.  The  H^trew  Text  Jnm  the  year  200  to  the  year  500. 
The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  existed  from  the  year  200  to  the  year  600, 
ia  presented  to  us  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla.  by  Jerome  in  his  Latin 
version  anil  commentary,  by  Jonathan  in  his  poraphrafie  of  the  Pro- 
phets, and  by  the  Rabbins  in  quotations  made  in  the  Gemara.  The 
are  scarcely  more  numerous  or  important  than  those  in  the 
of  the  second  century.  The  discrepancies  in  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  the  second  century,  or  at  least  in  the  third,  excited 
the  attention  of  Jews,  and  they  began  to  compare  copies,  and  to 
collect  various  readings,  which,  distributed  in  different  classes,  ap- 
pear in  the  Jerusalem  Tahnud,  about  the  year  %80.  See  Tract. 
'  Thaanith,  p.  68.     They  are  as  follows. 

I.  Ittur  Sopherim,  D"1£Hd  niev,  '*<'  r^eetum  cf  the  Scribet,  in  five 

^aces  ;  where  the  reader  is  directed  to  reject  the  prefix  tNM,  as  in 
Gen.  xviii.  5.  tpk  for  "mx!.     The  other  places  are  Num.  xii-  14. 

Pa.  xxiv.  66.  Ixviii.  26.* 

II.  Thikkun  Sopherim,  D'TBid  [ip^n,  correction  of  ike  Scribet,  in 

16  or  18  places  ;  where,  of  two  readings  that  which  appeared  pre- 
ferable is  selected,  as  in  !  Sam.  iii.  13.  on''  to  them,  for  '^7  to  me. 

III.  Extraardituuy  pemta  over  one,  more,  or  all  the  letters  of 
■ome  word,  in  16  places  ;  as  Num.  xxi.  30.  itm,  for  which  the  Sa- 

•  (JmhB,  in  both  hli  LittiD  uid  Gemuui  worfci,  gives  only  tbcie/our  nfeTepcH, 
Ationa  fivr :  ■apply  from  Da  Witti,  EiolBH.  S.  It3<,  Ucb.  xzt«. 


■J 
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maritan  and  Alexandrine  versions  read  VNk  Oli.Ps*  zzvii.  13.  mSkS. 


•-mF 


These  points,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
onwiUingneM  of  the  transcriber  to  erase  a  letter  or  word  Hnpioperly 
written,  whis^ke  rather  chose  to  denounce  by  this  point,  while  other 
sabseqaent  U9P^  transcribed  the  points  along  with  the  word.   The 

point  over  the  Tan  in  ro^pa  in  Gen.  xix.  3S.  the  Jews  ezplained,  Je- 

rame  tell  us*  in  anodier  way. 

DT.  K'ri  v'lo  VHaby  Tto  mSi  np>  lo  fe  read  aUhough  md  wHUen; 

where  an  omitted  word,  found  ia  other  documents*  is  supplied,  but 
not  mtroduced  into  the  text,  which  exhibits  only  the  punetnatioii,  the 
word  itself  being  written  in  the  margin.  Thus  in  II  Sam.  njl&Si  the 
points  are  in  the  Isit,  ^  - ,  and  in  the  margin  the  wiiii^  nnD«  "^^ftat  b, 
ire.    The  Tafanad  gives  six  instances,  Elias  Levha  ei^t  ot  ten, 


Avanar  and  Capel 
V.  K'thib  v'lo  k'ri,  np  mSi  Tm,  written  and  noi  tote  rmdy  in  five 

places ;  where  what  is  written  in  the  text  without  vowels  is  directed 
io  be  omittedf  because  not  found  in  other  manuscripts,  as  lu  in  jj 
n  King*  ▼.  18.  H 

?I.  K'ri  k*thib,  Ti\p  np,  read  wkai  U  written;  that  is  for  what 

via  the  text  another  word  written  in  the  margin  is  to  be  read,  to 
wUch  the  vowel  points  connected  with  the  word  in  the  text  are  to 
be  ^ifdied.  The  number  of  these  varies  with  various  manuscripts 
from  793  to  1269.  See  Capel,  Grit  Sac.  T.  I.  L.  III.  cap.  i.  p. 
176— 'lis.  All  of  them  relate  to  the  letters  themselves  or  conso- 
naih  ttd  Mveral  exhibit  various  readings,  as  Eccles.  ix.  4.  ins^  for 

VfPf  and  kS  and  ih  are  often  commuted.    Some  contain  explana- 

tioDs  of  difficult  words,  as  in  I.  Sam.  v.  6,  9.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  17,  and  in 
Dent  xxviii.  27,  onm  for  D'Snp.     Some  are  periphrases  of  words 

which  were  thought  to  be  obscene,  as  in  II  Kings  xviii.  27.  Isa. 
xnvi.  12.  orrSjn  *o  waler  of  their  fiei,  for  on'ra^  their  wrme;  and 
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some  relate  to  olber  tiifling  matters.  See  Capel,  ubi  sup.  Cap.  4 — It. 
p.  188^22.  WaLTOH,  Prol.  VIII.  §  80— 28.  Kemnic.  Dish.  11.  on 
Hebiew  text,  pp.  281—287, 

VII.  Plutka,  KpDS,  or  Phragma,  Tdii-^,  an  empty  space  m  the 

middle  of  a  verse,  ^'enerally  designated  with  a  amall  CBcle,  and  indi- 
cating that  something  is  wanting  ;  or.  aa  olhere  suppose^  tliat  the 
sense  is  com|Ueted  here.  The  former  opinion  agrees  with  Gen. 
iv.  8  ;  tlie  latter  with  some  other  places.  These,  however,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  tlie  present  head,  as  they  were  not  known  befon 
the  publication,  which  was  at  a  l&ter  period  than  that  now  refeiredj 
to.     In  all  tliey  amount  to  28. 

VIII.  The  Masorn,  in  addition  to  tlie  preceding,  mentions 
critical  conjectures  of  the  learned,  which  are  called  S'bitim,  D*'i'aa 


•    1 

i 


IS  for  instance,  nQ"iVi3  for  a'-yfa,  in  Ex.  ii 


9-t-l 


[a)  For  the  roforetices  to  the  iaBtaucei  of  each  oS  the  (ireceding  clawM 
of  rradinp,  aoo  the  Germ.  Introd.  p.  385 — 3B8.     TV.] 

5  108.  The  Moiora. 
The  critical  observations  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  prece- 
ding section,  together  with  others  which  occur  in  Ihe  Talmtid  relating 
to  the  small,  large,  inverted  and  suspended  letters,  form  the  basis  of 
the  Masora,  whicli  was  written  in  a  distinct  volume  and  enlarged  in 
of  time  by  continual  additions.  This  work  was  not  begun  be- 
fore the  sixth  century,  and  its  principal  authors  were  the  masters  of 
the  school  of  Tiberias.  These  teachers  continued  in  subsequent  sges 
lo  collect  observations  relating  to  the  number  of  the  letters,  words,  and 
verses  of  each  book  ;  its  middle  tetter,  word,  and  verse  ;  the  places 
where  the  same  word  is  written  with  or  without  its  mater  UeUimti 
the  verses  which  contain  all  tlie  letters  of  the  alpliabet  or  a  certain 
niunber ;  the  words  which  are  written  with  a  final  letter  in  the  middlOr 
and  those  which  have  a  letter  in  its  medial  form  at  the  end  ;  the  num- 
ber of  6nal  letters  in  all  the  books.  &.c.  This  collection  which  was 
all  written  in  one  voliune  and  was  constantly  increasing,  was  called 
miDO.  miDiD  or  niiDn,  Masora.  Maatora  or  Maaaoretk.[a\  and  its 
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authors  Masorets,  (or  Masorites,)  and  by  tins  detail  of  trifling  obser- 
vatioDB  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  textjhnn  alterations.  See 
Wauon.  Prol.  VIII.  §  1—12.  Capel.  ubi  sup.  cap.  12.  p.  901— 
918.    BuxT.  Tiber.  1666,  BagU. 

In  coune  of  time  this  work,  which  had  been  put  together  with- 
out any  amtigemeiiti  was  written  out,  at  first  with  many  abbreviations 
and  afterwards  in  full,  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  in  small  letters, 
and  what  the  maigin  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  bode  The  abbreviated  transcript  vtss  called  the  little 
Masort,  the  other  the  great  and  finaL    Waltoit.  Prol.  VII.  §  9,  1 1. 

The  conftision  of  this  farrago  proved  advantageous  to  criticism. 

Flor  if  it  had  been  arranged  in  smne  order,  its  ardent  admirers  could 

easily  have  made  use  of  it ;  and  they  would  not  have  failed  to  alter  the 

Hebrew  text  so  as  to  agree  with  the  Masora,  and  to  reject  all  |Other 

readings,  not  a  km  of  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine.     But  as  the 

transcriben  could  not  retain  in  mind  the  whole  Masora,  and,  from  its 

want  of  airangement,  could  not  compare  it  with  the  text,  they  wrote 

with  fidelity  what  they  found  in  the  manuscripts,  and  introduced  into 

their  copies  no  more  of  the  Masora  than  what  their  mcmoiy  supplied. 

On  the  whole  the  Masora  has  been  of  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the 

integrity  of  the  text,  although  it  has  preserved  many  readings,  and 

unong  them  some  certainly  genuine,  which  had  otherwise  perished. 

See  Wai;t.  Prol.  VIII.  §  14-^17.    Sncoif,  Hist.  Grit,  du  V.  T.  Liv. 

L  Chap.  I.  p.  1.  ss.   Chap.  24 — 26,  p.  131.  ss.     KenIt.  Diss.  H.  p. 

262—291. 

[•)  Th«  word  meani  tradition^  from  1DD  to  deliver.  Soe  Bvxt.  Lex. 
ClnL  Til.  col.  1235.  and  Tiberias,  c.  i.  p.  3.  as.    TV.] 

§  109.    Eastern  and  Western  Readings. 

FrM  the  sixth  century  to  the  tenth,  during  which  period  the  Ma- 
son wlui  firamed,  there  existed  flourishing  Jewish  schools,  at  Babylon 
or  Seleucia  in  the  east,  and  at  Tiberias  in  the  west,  in  which  many 
co]aes  of  the  sacred  books  were  made.  In  these  dificrent  countries 
Aerefore  two  families  of  manuscripts  arose,  which  at  lengtli  in  thr 
^th  or  ninth  century  were  collated.  The  discrepancies  wliich  were 
'Observed,  are  called  niripn  mfl^Sno,  varieties  of  the  reading,  and 

17 
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come  do\m  lo  ua  under  iho  name  of  eastern  and  western  readings. 
Acirording  to  some  t&tr  number  amounted  to  S10,  according  to 
others  lo  216,  but  in  reality  ihey  were  220,  all  relating  to  tbe  conso- 
nants, except  the  point  Mappik  in  ntrjr,  Amos.  lii.  6.|  and  in  nny, 

Jor.  vi.  (i.  Our  edili'ju.-i  vary  from  the  eastern  readings  in  filly-five 
pliices.  Walt.  Prol.  Vill.  §  27,  28.  Capel.  ubi  aup.  T.  I.  L.  ilj. 
c.  xvii.  The  eiitorn  toxl  ol"  thia  age  appeam  to  be  conl&incd  in 
Iho  version  of  Saodias  Gaon,  and  in  some  measure  in  the  more  mo- 
dem of  the  Targums,  in  wliicht  altltough  in  other  re.^pecta  they  are. 
not  of  great  value,  many  good  resdingB  Iiave  been  preserved,  wfaidlj 
are  of  the  greater  moment,  if  they  coincide  with  other  more  anci< 
versions  in  opposition  to  the  Masora  and  our  Masoretical  text. 


» 


§   1  iO.     Reeeniim  of  Aaron  Ben  Ather  and  Jaegb  Ben  Haphtali. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  Ben  Aaher,  at 
Tiberias,  and  Jacob  Ben  Naphtoli,  at  Babylon  or  Seleucia,  collated 
manuscripts.  The  various  readings  wliich  were  the  result  of  this 
comparison,  which  amounted  to  8C4,  relate  to  the  vowel  points  and 
accents,  with  tiie  exception  of  one  place.  Cant.  viii.  6,  where,  accord- 
ing lo  Ben  Naphlati,  we  ought  to  read  ri'  ranSe*,  in  two  words,  but 

according  to  Ben  Asher,  n'nsnStf,  in  one.     These  varieties  are  not 

indeed  of  great  consequence,  but  they  show  that  at  this  time  the  punc- 
tuation system  was  already  completed  ;  although  it  may  be  said  in  a 
certain  sense,  that  theae  two  men  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  that 
work.  On  account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  nianuscripls 
pointed  according  to  tliat  system  might  be  read,  ibc  more  ancient 
copies  which  were  either  entirely  unpointed,  or  varied  from  the  oys- 
tem,  became  disesteemed  and  were  suffered  to  perish.  This  aeoms  to 
bo  the  principal  cause  why  no  Hebrew  manuscript  is  exiaatt  which 
can  be  proved  by  satisfactory  evidence  to  bo  older  than  the  eleventh 
century. — Our  editions,  cscept  in  a  few  places,  follow  the  rcccn^OQ  of 
Aaron  Ben  Asher. 
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§  111.    HSstarif  rf the  text  from  tke  jfear  lOiO  to  14T: . 

Theleamed  Jews  who  removed  from  the  But  to  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  with  them  pointed  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  copies  were  writ- 
ten out  and  oorrect^  with  greater  care  than  was  exercised  in  the 
fbllofring  ages.    There  are,  however,  circumstances  tending  to  lessen 
the  value  of  such  copies.     1)  The  Hebrew  Grammar  composed  by 
Saadias  (Hon,  who  died  in  942,  and  afterwards  improved  by  Judah 
Chiug  about  1070,  and  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Rabbinic  by 
Rabbi  Samuel,  might  have  induced  transcribers  who  were  acquainted 
with  it  to  correct  the  anomalies  which  existed  in  the  text ;  yet  from 
the  number  remaining  at  present,  it  appears  tliat  they  very  seldom 
ventured  to  do  tlus.    But  as  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting  that  a 
reading  accordant  with  grammatical  principles  should  have  been 
changed  into  one  that  is  anomalous,  the  rule  holds  good,  *  that  an 
anomalous  reading,  ceteris  paribus,  is  more  probable  than  one  which 
is  grammatical.^     This   rule  is  certainly  correct ;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  urged  beyond  its  legitimate  extent,  for  an  anomalous 
reading  may  have  arisen  from  an  error  of  the  pen,  or  from  an  impru- 
dent introduction  of  a  marginal  note  into  the  text. 2)  The  Jew- 
ish Rabbins  of  those  times,  especially  Maimonides,  Jarchi,  Abenez  ■ 
ra  and  Kimchi,  frequently  cite  places  then  differently  read,  and  some- 
times   mention    various    readings;    which   proves  that  difierences 
existed  among  the  manuscripts.     They  also  appeal  to  manuscripts, 
by  which  others  recently  written  were  corrected.     These  standard 
manuscripts  differed  in  different  countries,  but  all  exhibited  some 
sporious  readings,  wliich  were  propagated  by  the  correctors  to  all 
others  of  the  same  country.     For  this  reason  all  mamucripte  of  the 
MM  eaittUry  corutUute  one  and  the  same  fumUffy  and  like  toitnesses 
gMfjf  emdence  in  concert^  are  to  he  considered  in  criticism  as  affordii^ 
no  mort  than  single  testimony.     Moreover  since  many  more  manu- 
scripts of  some  countries  have  been  preserved  than  of  others,  the 
general  rule  that  the  reading  which  has  the  support  of  the  greater 
number  of  manuscripts  is  always  the  more  probable,  does  not  hold 

good. 3)  Although  during  this  period  not  a  few  of  the  Jews  held 

^  Masora  in  but  little  estimation,  yet  by  many  others  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  infallible  rule  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  standard 
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inanuscripta  by  which  others  were  ueually  corrected,  liad  been  made 
as  conformable  as  posable  to  Die  Masora.  aiid  that  the  great«r  part 
of  transcribers  obeyed  its  precepts  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  them 
extended.  The  Maaora,  therefore,  teith  the  Titamucriptt  which  agree 
with  it  constitute  otdi/  one  Uttimom/,  and  an  o/Uimaaorttieal  reading 
i*  more  probable  than  one  which  m  ma»oretical.[a\^-^i)  Readings 
not  favourable  to  Christians  were  extended  even  in  times  anterior 
to  these,  and  as  they  existed  now  in  the  standard  copies,  tliey 
passed  into  almost  ail  the  manuscripts,  as  nVtf  in  Gen.  xUx.  10.,  a  .j 
reading,  which  before  the  8th  century  at  least,  was  altogether  iin-      *^ 

known. 5)     Ii  is  noi  probable  that  during  this  period  the  Jews        I 

corrected  tlio  text  in  some  places  from  the  Chaldee  Parapbmses 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  ;  for  they  greatly  preferred  the 
original  text.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  seem  to  have  modified 
the  Paraphraaea  occasionally  so  as  to  suit  the  Hebrew ;  and 
therefore  the  testimony  of  the  former  to  the  reading  of  any  pas- 
sage ought  to  be  taken,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  from  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts. 


,  if  in  other  rtipeoti  tbs  charaQ- 
the  rule  is  not  be  applied  with- 


[a)  Of  cDurge  the  author 'a  laeaning 
ter  be  equally  good.  Evea  in  IhiiBsiu 
out  much  caution,  aa  the  Masora  may  afford  a  reading  mote  enoient,  and 
th«rerore  more  likely  to  be  genuine,  than  any  other  now  extant.  5m 
Ttcbikni  Tenlataen.  pp.  B13.  ».  256.  ss.     TV.] 


112.     The  principal  editions  (^  the  Heinvw  Text- 

Such  were  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  first  editions  were 
printed.  The  editors  do  indeed  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  antiquity 
and  excellence  of  the  manuscripts  which  they  used,  but  they  scarcely 
understood  what  good  and  ancient  manuscripts  were,  and  neglected 
not  only  the  ancient  versions,  but  also  all  other  manuscripts  besides 
that  from  which  they  printed.  It  was  impossible  therefore  that  tlicy 
could  avoid  introducing  into  their  edition  all  the  errors  of  that  copy, 
and  hence  the  first  editions  are  by  no  means  the  best,  although  tliey  arc 
of  great  value,  because  they  supply  the  places  of  the  manuscripts  from 
which  they  were  taken.  The  editions  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  first  are  very  seldom  corrected  by  manuscript  copies,  but  are 
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otlen  accomi&odated  to  the  principles  of  ^ruDinar  uid  lo  ihe  Masora. 
It  is  tiierefore  by  do  means  surprising  that  Brans  found  the  first 
edidoua  more  closely  corresponilent  with  manuscripts  than  tho  Bub- 
sequent.     Sec  Kbnm.  Diss.  Gen.  Ed.  finius.  p.  >23. 

The  first  editioiis  are  the  following.  1)  In  1477.  the  Psalter  with 
the  commentary  of  Kimchi,  in  large  quarto.  It  iiecms  to  have  been 
printed  at  Bologna.  It  abounds  with  errors,  and  tho  matre«  UdumU 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  pleasure. 2)  In  1482,  the  Penta- 
teuch in  fobo,  was  printed  at  Bologna,  together  with  the  Paraphrase 

of  Oiikelos.[a]     The  typography  is  accurate. 3)   1485-6.     The 

iwmer  and  later  prophets  accurately  printed  at  Soncino  in  two  vo* 

hmes  foho.[6] i)   1487.     The  Paalter  with  the  commentary  of 

'Kimchi.  and  the  remainder  of  the  Hagiograpiia  with  comnienta- 
riea,  printed  in  small  folio  at  Naples. [c]     The  typography  is  quite 

inaccurate. 3)  I4E8.  The  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Soncino  in 

small  folio.  The  Pentateuch  follows  the  Bologna  edition  of  1482, 
and  coinddes  with  that  in  Vander  Hot^ht.  The  former  and  later 
prophets  agree  with  those  of  Uie  Soncino  edition  of  1485^,  and  the 
UBgiographa  with  that  of  Naples  1487. [d]  'fhe  Sondtio  edition, 
was  followed  in  that  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  Irom  which,  or  from 
the  preceding  of  Soncinoi  moat  of  the  subsequent  editions  have  been 
printed. 

Id  1502 — 1517,  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  was  printed  at  Alcah' 
or  Complotum  in  Spain,  in  6  volumes  folio.  It  contains  the  Hebrew 
leit,  printed  aftor  manuscripts,  with  the  vowel  points,  but  withoat 
accentsi  besides  the  Alexandrine  version,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  tbe 
Tugum  of  Unkelos. 

The  two  Bomberg  editions,  with  the  Targums  and  Rabbinical  com- 
Wfitaties,  were  printed  by  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Bomberg,  at  Ve- 
oieet'tlie  first  in  1518  under  the  care  of  fclix  Pratensis  aconverted 
Jm,  Hwl  the  second  in  1 526-6  under  the  core  of  Jacob  Ben  Chaijim. 
The  latter,  which  has  been  followed  in  many  subsequent  editions,  was 
more  accurately  reprinted  in  1547-9. 

In  I569-7S,  ihe  Antwerp  Polyglot  was  printed  in  8  volumes  folio, 
tbe  expense  being  defrayed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  royal  Polyglot.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Compjulensian  edition,  with  e  few  changes ;  the  Targum 
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of  Onkeloa.  that  of  Jonatlian  on  the  prophets,  llio  Targum  ol'  Job 
and  llie  five  Megilloth,  from  tlic  second  nomberg  cdidon  ;  also  the 
Alexandrine  version  and  llic  l.alin  Vulgate.  It  was  printed  tinder 
the  sapcrintendence  of  Ana^  Montanus. 

The  Paris  Polyglot  waa  printed  in  1629-45,  in  9  folio  voiumee,  at 
the  expense  of  Le  Jay.  In  addition  to  wliat  is  found  in  The  Antwerp 
Bible,  i(  contains  also  the  Syriac  Peehilo  version,  according  to  an  im- 
perfect manuscript,  the  lacunse  of  which  Gabriel  Stonita  supplied  by 
a  translation  of  his  own  made  from  the  Vulgate ;  the  Arabic  version  ; 
and  the  Samaritan  text  and  version. 

!n  1657  appeared  the  London  Polyglot  edited  fay  Walton,  in  six' 
volumes  tbiio.  wliich  adds  to  what  is  contained  in  lljal  of  Paris,  thft  i 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  Psalter  and  Canticles-  and  tlic  Persian  ver-' 
aion  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  Polyglot  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton  of  Castell,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Thore  are,  therefore,  three  fundamental  editiocs  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  I)  That  of  Soncina  of  1488,  reprinted  in  the  Brescian  edition 
of  1494;  2)  the  Complutatstan,  finished  in  1517;  and  3)  the 
ff^oitd  Bombcrg  of  1526, — From  these  all  otlier  editions  havo 
imanated  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  a  very  few  some  things 
have  been  corrected  from  manuscript  copies. — The  most  relehrated 
of  these  w  the  edition  of  Joseph  Athias,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
The  edition  of  Vander  Ilooght  of  1705  accompanied  by  some 
various  readings,  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  circumstance  of 
Kennicott's  collation  of  manuscripts  having  been  made  by  it. — Then 
are  other  more  moilem  editions  of  leas  celebrity.  Jablonsky's  veij 
correct  edition  is  followed  in  llie  celebrated  one  of  John  Henry  Mi- 
chaelia  of  1730. — But  although  all  tlic  editions  have  flowed  from  the 
above  mentioned  tliree,  and  a  few  contain  some  corrections  takea 
from  manuscripts  ;  yet  they  diflbr  in  many  respects,  and  even  exhibit 
some  readings  wltich  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  manuscript  or  ancient 
version,  and  are  mere  errors  of  the  press,  [e] 

[a)  Tho  cominciitiiry  of  Jurchi  is  also  subjoined.      TV.] 
[&)  Together  with  the  commentary  uf  David  Kimchi, 
[c)  Dk  RoBBI  describes   Ihem  as  forming  [wo  distint 
jmall  quBPlo.     The  commenlBrie!  On  (he  Hajiogmplia,  are  Ihnse  of  Ii 
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annurt  oo  Um  ProTerba ;  of  Ben  Genhoni  on  JolHittd  of  Jarehi  on  thu 
wiMnify  booki,    TV.]  • 

[i)  This  wu  the  fint  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptorei.  An 
•oewmte  aocoiint  of  this  and  the  preceding  editions  may  be  found  in  Db 
Rom*  De  Hebnioi  7*jpographie  origine  ac  primitiis,  ed.  G.  F.  Hirsv- 
WAUMLErlmtgmtnB,  pp.  12—44.  In  a  note  on  p.  14.  Hufhagel  asserts, 
•ftv  Kennieeltt  tiuittbe  Bible  of  Soneini  diflers  from'the  text  of  Vender 
Ho^giit  in  iliiw  Amuand  places.  Home  says  IimIm  fAouMMiK,  and  that 
AUieh  qa«Btiont  the  truth  of  the  assertion.    Ho&jtb  Introd.  IL  p.  114. 

[c)  Dr.  Jahn  is  himself  the  editor  of  a  rery  useful  edition  of  the  He- 
brav  Bible,  in  four  Sro.  yolumes  printed  at  Vienna.    In  this  work  be 
feii  arrar^ped  those  books  which  contiin  the  nme  portion  of  history  in  se- 
ftntoocdnmns  as  a  harmony;  yiz.  the  books  of  Chronicles,  with  thoaa 
eC  Buiuel  and  Kings,  and  a  few  portions  of  Genesis.    The  prophets  he 
has  digested  ia  dironological  order.    In  addition  to  the  mMJl  dirisions         .  > 
into  diaptera  and  TefMi  which  are  marked  in  the  margin,  be  his  distri- 
buted the  various  books  into  sections  according  to  the  subjeoti,  prefixing 
to  each  a  short  statement  of  the  contents.    He  has  also  added  the  mora 
important  Tarious  readings ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  4th  yolume  a  cata- 
logue of  manuscripts  and  editions.    The  last  edition  was  printed  in  1806. 
— On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  section  much  yalnable  additional  infor* 
matioD  may  be  deriyed  from  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit.  }  95, 96,  and  the  au- 
thoritica  there  referred  to ;  and  from  Horjib*8  Introd.  Vol.  II.  Part  !• 
Ch.  iiL  J  1.  pp.  113—126.    TV.] 

§  1 13.     Origin  of  the  Samaritan  texf.[a] 

The  Pentateuch  which  the  Samaritans  have  preserved  in  their  own 
daractery  has  no  doubt  descended  from  the  time,  when  (975  B.  G.) 
the  ten  tribes  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  For  after  this 
period  a  perpetual  jealousy  raged  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
tliereibre  the  ten  tribes  or  at  least  the  priests  of  the  golden  calves 
id  not  receive  copies  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah»  but  transcribed 
from  their  own  manuscripts,  and  thus  handed  them  down  to  posterity. 
Upon  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  740  and  722  B.  C,  the  fo- 
reigners, who  had  been  sent  into  the  country,  became  mingled  with 
those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  remained,  and  were  called  Samari- 
tans. Being  infested  by  lions,  they  received  an  Israelitish  priest  sent 
hythe  Assyrian  monarch  to  instruct  them  in  the  Mosaic  religion. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  Bethel,  where  the  golden  calf  was  first 
^^onhipped,  and  was  therefi^re  a  priest  of  the  calf.    He  took  with 
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him  his  Israelitish  nwuiascript;  for  the  ancient  hatred  against  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  still  aahsisting  would  have  made  him  reject  with  ab- 
horrence the  idea  of  borrowing  thence.  Copies  of  this  manuscript 
were  spread  among  the  Samaritans,  and  some  haire  been  preserved 
to  our  own  time,  without  having  been  modified  aopording  to  the 
Jewish  text.  The  animosity  prevailing  between  the  Samaiitans  and 
the  Jews  eflbctually  precluded  this,  and  the  Jewish  apostatesy  who 
went  over  to  tbe  Samaritans,  would  not  dare  to  remove  the  discre- 
pancies from  Jewish  manuscripts  which  still  exist. 

[s)  On  the  subject  of  thii  and  the  fonowing  leotioii,  lee  Henm,  la- 
trod.  Vol.  n.  Ptrt.  I.  c.  1.  BMt  t.  pp.  10—15.  CxAPSOV,  P.  IL  o.  iv. 
p.  686—690.  EiGHHO&ir,  (  378—389.  BAinm«  {  91^—94.  8anv«  L* 
L  e.  z— siii.  pRiDBAirx,  Part.  I.  Book  vi.  anno  409,  p.  413— 4S6.  Ox- 
•Umrs  4ii*^FiKtateachi  Samaritini  origine,  indole  et  awloritate  Com- 
laantatio  pidlologieo-eritica.  Hate.  1815.  Comp.  alio  an  aitide  in  the 
North  Americtn  Review  for  April  1826«  p.  274— 917,    TV.] 

§  1 14.     IBstorp  of  the  Samaritan  text. 

The  Samaritan  text  has  not  been  altered  to  suit  the  Masora*  and 
in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  Samaritans,  it  has  not  been 
very  often  transcribed.  This  accounts  for  the  comparative  fewness 
of  its  errors.  It  has  many  faults  however  of  another  kind  frcnn 
which  the  Jewish  text  is  free.  1)  The  gutturals,  (37,  n,  n,  K,)  which 
the  Samaritans  do  not  pronounce,  are  veiy  often  commuted*  and 
therefore  discrepancies  arising  from  this  cause  can  by  no  means  be 
reckoned  in  the  class  of  various  readings*  but  are  to  be  considered  as 

mere  errors. 9)  The  matres  lectianU  are  frequently  introduced 

«nd  in  observance  of  certain  rules,  while  the  Jewish  text  retains  more 

constantly  the  old  freedom  of  orthography. 3)  Many  readings 

occur  which  owe  their  origin  to  some  preconceived  opinions,  as  the 
ages  of  the  patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  which  in  regular  and  equa- 
ble proportion  ^ifniniah  with  progressive  generations.  Jerome 
(Quest,  in  Gen.  v.  25-28.)  found  the  Samaritan  text  in  his  tune  not 
arranged  in  this  manner.— —4)  Some  changes  appear  to  have  been 
made  from  conjecture,  or  to  solve  difficulties,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  2.  s^^n, 

the  Kor,  for  Bhrun,  the  sem^^t;  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  oftB^N  let  Mm  judge^ 
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for  «9M^,  let  them  jwdge. 5)  SeTeral  odier  passages,  which  are 

wasdng  in  the  Jewish  text  seem  to  be  interpolated,  as  Ex.  xii.  40.9 
mod  in  the  places  where  Kennicott  supposed  the  Hebrew  to  be  de- 
ftctiFe ;  viz.  Bx.  vi.  9.  m  18.  viii.  4,  6,  23.  ix.  6,  19.  x.  6.  xi.  4. 
ZfiiL  4.  XX.  17,  19,  22. 


[a)  The  iMpertmee  of  the  raljeot  of  these  two  eectiom,  indacet  the 
tnuMlmton  to  nil^Qiiii  a  farther  aoooant  of  the  Samarttan  Pwlateocb,  re- 
feiiii%  fer  more  mfomiation  to  the  autbon  aboye  mentioDed. 

The  Samarituii  derire  their  name  from  the  capital  citj  of  the  ldq|;- 
of  brael,  which  was  built  by  Onri,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
of  the  ground,  Samaria,  I  Kiogt  xri.  24.     It  was  taken  by  tiie 
Amfihm  in  the  9th  year  of  Hoihea,  and  the  inhabitants  were  remored 
to  the  oooDtry  of  the  conquerors,  and  to  different  parts  of  Media,  and 
coloiiiits  fros  Babylon  and  Cutha,  and  sereral  other  eitiet«  were  snbtti- 
toted  by  tiM  king  of  Assyria.    They  introdaced  their  own  idolatrous 
worship,  and,  upon  being  distressed  by  lions,  made  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  ^  worship  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Samaria,,  and  incor- 
porated the  Mosaic  rites,  in  which  they  were  instructed  by  a  captire 
priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  with  their  idolatrous  usages  and  cere- 
mooiet;  II  Kings  xvii.  6, 24—41.    Thus  their  religious  service  became 
of  a  mixed  character,  partly  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  pertly  Heathenish.    Upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  the  Samaritans  were  desirous  of  uniting  with  them  in 
rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    The  Jews  declined  the  proffered 
oo-operatioo,  and  this,  together  with  the  fitvours  which  they  received 
from  the  Persian  monarcbs,  inflamed  against  them  the  jealousy  and 
odfaun  of  the  Samaritans ;  Ez.  iv.  1 — 16.   Neh.  iv.  1 — 8.    This  hostility 
was  afterwards  greatly  increased,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codoman- 
tm^  as  Joeephus  says,  (Ant  XI.  vii.  }  2.  viii.  {  2, 4,  6,)  but  more  proba- 
bly, leoording  to  Pridbavx,  (P.  I.  B.  vi.  Anno  409,  p.  413.)  and  Jahw, 
CBibL  Archae61ogie,  Th.  11.  B.  I.  S.  278,)  and  EiCHHO&ir,  (}  383. 
p.  613,  £)  in  that  of  Darius  Nothus,  Manasses,  son*  (Neh.  xiii.  28.) 
of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Sama- 
ritui  governor,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repudiating  her,  agreeably 
to  the  requisition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  left  Jerusalem  and  established  him- 
idf  as  high  priest  among  the  Samaritans,  in  a  temple  which  his  &ther- 
iB*law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Gerizim.    This  raised  the  hatred  of  the 
two  nations  against  each  other  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  nothing  was 
more  abominable  in  the  estimation  of  either  than  the  name,  and  charac- 

*  Josephos  eaUs  Mm  brother  of  the  high  priett. 
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ttr,  add  rali^oiu  uaq^  of  the  other.  Sabtequent  efTWti  deprived  the 
Samaritans  of  their  oitj,  (Pridxavx,  P.  I.  B.  yiiL  Aodo  3S1»  p.  499, 
500,)  and  inereaied  tiiii  odium,  and  in  the  time  of  Chriit  it  prewtod  so 
fiu*,  that  no  term  of  reproach  in  use  among  the  Jewa  was  isore  oontampta- 
oQi  than  that  of  a  Samaritan.    See  John  yiii.  48. 

After  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  lain  concealed  Car  upwards  of  a 
thousand  yean,  it  beg^  to  be  doubted  whether  such  a  work  had  erer 
existed.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  the  fiithers,  Ori§;en,  Eosebius,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Jerome,  but  learned  men  began  to  be  disposed  to  gire 
a  forced  explanation  of  their  words.  See  Baitxa,  loc.  cit.  At  last  in 
the  year  1616,  Peter  a  Valle  procured  a  complete  copy,  which  Achilles 
Hariay  de  Sancy  sent  to  the  library  of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris,  in  1623.  It  was  first  described  by  John  Morin  in  the  pre&oe  to 
his  new  edition  of  the  Roman  text  of  the  Septuagint,  printed  at  Fm 
ris,  1638,  and  more  particularly  in  his  Exercitationes  EodesJastiea  in 
ntmmque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum,  Parity  1631,  and  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  Usher  received  six  copies  from  the  East, 
and  seyeral  others  were  obtained  by  some  of  the  learned.  Walton  intro- 
duced the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  his  Polyglot,  with  emendations  of 
it  as  published  in  the  Paris  edition. 

At  what  time  and  from  what  source  the  Samaritans  receiTed  their 
Pentateuch  is  a  very  important  inquiry,  on  which  critics  haTO  enter- 
tained various  opinions.  Even  at  the  present  time  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  settled.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Usher  that  Dosithens,  the 
founder  of  a  sect  in  the  first  century,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah, 
made  up  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Pa- 
lestine and  Babylonian  Jews,  and  from  the  Greek  in  use  among  the  Hel- 
lenists, adding,  and  expunging,  and  altering  according  to  his  pleasuro^— 
But  Origen  and  Photius,  to  whom  he  appeals,  afford  no  support  to  his  alle- 
gations, and  it  is  incredible  that  Dositheus  could  have  compiled  the  wotk 
"  in  question  without  having  been  opposed  by  the  Alexandrine  Samaritans. 

Le  Clerc  considered  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  the  work  of  the 
Israelitish  priest  who  was  sent  to  instruct  the  new  inhabttants  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  we  read  in  11  Kings  xvii.  27, 28.  This  is  mere 
hypothesiB,  destitute  of  any  historical  evidence.  Nor  is  there  any  pM- 
bability  that  it  will  ever  be  adopted  by  learned  men,  because  the  priest 
could  only  have  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  people  firom  the  law 
which  he  took  with  him,  and  not  to  have  formed  a  whole  new  system. 
Thus  Bauer ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  well  remarked  by  Cakviot, 
(Crit.  Sac.  p.  602,)  that  this  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  repeatedly  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses ;  and  also  by 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves,  which  frequently 
refer  to  it  as  his  work. 
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SoBM  deriya  this  Pentateaoh  from  copies  existiiy  among  the  Iiraelitei 
befen  th«  Anyriaii  oaptiyitj,  or  even  before  the  separation  of  the  king- 
done  under  Jeroboam.  This  opinion,  which  was  advanced  by  Morin, 
has  bam  adopted  by  Hoabigant,  Keonicott,  John  Darid  Micbaelis,  Eich- 
ten,  Bartholdt  and  others.  Baoer  also  accedes  to  it.  He  remarks, 
Hsit  the  Israelilis  when  they  revolted  with  Jeroboam  had  copies  of  the 
law  as  wall  as  the  Jews,  which  is  evident  from  the  exhortations  in  the 
prophalVf  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  never  accused  of  wanting 
tfMm  I  that  when  the  body  of  the  people  were  removed  by  the  Assyrian 
aenarch,  the  remainder  with  whom  the  new  settlers  mingled,  were  in 
aQ  probabilitj  not  destitute  of  some  copies  of  the  Pentateuch ;  that  if 
tliip  ahould  be  asserted,  although  it  is  altogether  unlikely,  the  priest  be- 
ifm  »eptioned  would  doubtless  take  a  copy  with  him,  as  he  went  to  in- 
flraat  the  people  in  the  law.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  Samaritan 
FsBtitwicb  as  well  as  the  Jewish  is  thus  to  be  traced  to  the  autograph 
afMoMB. 

Gasenins,  in  his  Commentatio  Philologico-critica  above  referred  to, 
fmanrines  this  subject.  After  mentioning  the  opinion  originally  proposed 
by  Moriuy  he  proceeds  to  state  the  principal  arguments  urged  in  its  de- 
lenoe,  whioh  he  reduces  to  the  four  following.  1)  After  the  establish- 
nent-of  the  idolatry  of  the  calves,  so  deadly  a  hatred  arose  between  the 
two  kiiifdoms,  as  to  make  it  altogether  improbable  that  after  that  event 
oopies  of  the  law  should  pass  frt>m  one  to  the  others  2)  The  hypo- 
thesis aeoooBts  for  the  fiict,  that  the  Samaritans  receive  no  other  books 
«f  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Pentateuch,  as  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  obtained  this  from  the  Jews  at  a  late  period.^— — 3)  It  is  said  to  be 
laeiplicable,  that  after  the  captivity  the  Samaritans  should  wish  to  co- 
operate witli  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  unless  they  had  possess- 
fd  tha  Fentateuoh.— -4)  The  diferenoe  of  the  writing,  it  is  argued,  can 
bist  be  eoqdained  on  this  hypothesis,  the  Samaritans  having  preserved 
the  liaw  in  the  anoient  character. 

To  these  sdqguments,  which  undoubtedly  afford  a  very  imperfect  view 
o(t)M«videiioe  in  fiivour  of  the  braelitish  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
titioeii,  the  learned  author  replies  as  follows.  1}  It  has  been  proved 
by  Vatsr  and  De  Wette,  that  the  dissension  was  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  interoonrse  between  the  kingdoms,  and  that  it  did  not  be- 
Mne  a  settled  hatred  until  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
And  that  the  prophets  should  not  have  communicated  the  law  to  the 
kiqgd(»n  of  Samaria,  where  they  very  often  gave  instructions,  is  utterly 
iBoredibled— — d)  If  the  Samaritans  obtained  their  Pentateuch  from 
the  Jew*  <A  9l  late  period,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would  have 
fasived  the  other  books,!as  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  religions 
for  seots  to  admit  some  wend  -doeuments  and  to  reject  others ;  as  has 
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been  the  case  in  the  Chrutian  church  in  relation  to  St.  Paal's  epistleft 
and  to  the  Old  Testament.  And  so  ^;reat  was  the  Tirnlenee  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, that  they  despised  the  worship  offered  at  Jerusalem,  and  tra- 
duced Darid  and  Solomon  and  the  prophets  of  a  more  recent  age  than 
Moses  and  Joshua.  So  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  tiiat  such  a  aeot 
would  have  received  the  later  Hebrew  writings.— ^-9)  From  the  fiMst 
stated  in  the  third  argument,  it  would  rather  seem,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, that  the  Samaritans  were  destitute  of  some  definite  and  authorised 
worship,  and  of  priests  of  any  distinction.  Comp.  II  Kings  zvii«— -4)  The 
last  proof  he  considers  of  little  or  no  weight.  The  supposition  that  a 
change  of  the  letters  was  introduced  by  Ezra,  if  it  be  admitted,  does  not 
assume  that  the  present  Samaritan  character  was  in  use  before  the  cap- 
tivity, but  some  other  allied  to  the  Phoenician,  the  same  pe^ps  as  » 
now  to  be  seen  on  Jewish  coins. 

Gesenius  allows  that  the  Pentateuch  might  hare  passed  firom  the  Jeiws 
to  the  Samaritans  before  the  captivity,  provided  it  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it  among  the  Jews  themselves.  But'  this  he  un- 
dertakes to  deny,  and  thinks^ he  can  discover  in  Gen.  xlix.  Ex.  xv«'  1%  17. 
Levit.  xxvi.  Num.  xxiv.  22.  and  particularly  in  Deut.  xxxU.  xzxiii. 
sufficient  evidence  that  even  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  as  now  subaiitting 
cannot  be  allowed  a  higher  date  than  that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
As  the  weight  of  his  arguments  depends  chiefly  on  those  loose  views  of 
prophecy  which  he  is  known  to  entertain,  they  will  not  oooaiion  mudi 
difficulty  to  the  man  who  believes  that  Moses  and  others  were  divinely 
inspired  to  predict  future  events  and  circumstances.  He  thinks  that  the 
books  of  Moses  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  a  short  time  alter  the 
end  of  the  captivity,  and  passed  over  to  the  Samaritans  when  they  built 
the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim ;  and  therefore  that  the  origin  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  is  to  bo  placed  in  the  period  between  the  end  of  the 
captivity  and  the  erection  of  this  temple.  This  conclusion  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  Prideaux,  although  it  is  maintained  on  different  grounds. 
But,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked  in  reference  to  this  hypothesis  of  Gese- 
nius, *^  if  the  Pentateuch  was  first  reduced  to  writing  about  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  exile,  then  there  remains  not  sufficient  time  for  the  nu- 
merous changes  to  have  taken  place,  by  which  the  various  recensions  in 
question  should  come  to  differ  so  much  firom  each  other.'* 

They  who  are  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  says  Gesenius,  argue 
from  the  silence  of  Josephus.  But  this  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  as  a 
writer  might  readily  omit  such  a  circumstance,  knowing  that  his  reader 
would  suppose  of  course,  that  priests  would  have  the  law  of  Moses  and 
make  use  of  it  in  instituting  religious  rites. — ^They  argue  also  from  Ex. 
xxxiv.  16.  Deut.  vii.  3.,  where  foreign  marriages  are  prohibited.  But 
it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  if  any^one  should  have  ventured  to  at- 
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ttek  the  higii  pdett  on  that  point  tome  plausible  excuse  would  not  be 
wanting;  and  as  the  priests  were  the  depositories  of  the  law«  there  was 
no  cause  of  apprehension  from  the  laity. 

Eiohbom,  in  the  edition  of  his  Einleitung^  aboye  referred  to,  (4th.  1823,) 
examines  the  hypothesis  of  Gesenius,  and  maintains  the  opinion  which 
he  had  adyanced  in  his  former  edition,  remarking,  that  before  a  new  so- 
lutioa  of  the  phenomenon  that  the  Samaritans  haye  only  the  Pentateuch 
and  a  fidse  book  of  Joshua,  can  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  refute  that 
which  deduces  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the  king;dom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  has  neyer  yet  been  done,  and  to  show  that  the  Samaritans 
did  not  possess  the  Pentateuch  until  a  late  period,  in  support  of  which 
nothing  has  been  alleged  which  is  sanctioned  by  historical  facts. 

This  Pentateuch  therefore  maybe  considered  as  having  descended 
from  some  Israelitish  copy,  and  this  with  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew  text  con- 
stitute two  recensions  or  editions  of  the  work  of  Moses. 

Of  these  two  recensions  Morin  and  bis  followers  giye  a  decided  prefe- 
rence to  the  Samaritan,  while  Buxtorf  and  his  adherents  maintain  the 
exelusiye  authority  of  the  Jewish.  Time  and  patient  inyestigation  have 
cooled  the  ardour  of  both  parties,  and  the  opinion  at  present  most  gene- 
rally adopted  is,  that  both  are  to  be  regarded  as  sources  of  the  truth,  and 
that  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  contains  the  genuine 
reading.  The  truth  in  any  particular  case  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
testimony  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  the  versions.  As  a  whole 
the  Jewish  Pentateuch  is  preferable  to  the  Samaritan,  the  various  read- 
inga  of  which  are  frequently  ^  the  effect  of  design,  or  of  want  of  gram- 
BMtical,  ez^getical,  or  critical  knowledge ;  or  of  studious  conformity  to 
the  Samaritan  dialect ;  or  of  effort  to  remove  supposed  obscurities,  or  to 
raitote  harmony  to. passages  apparently  discrepant."  North  American 
Remw,  as  above  referred  to,  p.  278.    TV.  71] 


i 
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CHAPTER  VU. 


ON  THE  OSXnCIHK  OF  THE  TBXT. 


§  116.    NeetBritg  of  the  CrUidmn  cf  the  Texi. 

Since  the  editions  vei;  often  differ  from  each  other,  and  many  con- 
tain also  spunons  readings,  and  other  readings  of  great  number  are 
extant ;  the  exhibition  of  a  correct  text  should  be  the  first  object  of 
the  careful  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  sacred 
scriptures  ;*  in  other  words,  the  interpreter  and  divine  stand  in  need 
of  the  art  of  criticism,  by  the  aid  of  ^Nlachf  a  proper  judgmaU  moff  he 
formed  of  various  readingSf  the  epurioue  may  he  diecermed,  amd  the 
gemtmey  or  at  least  the  most  prohaNe,  may  he  restored.  This  subject, 
which  inyoWes  an  inquiry  respecting  fact,  namely,  what  the  author 
wrote,  may  be  compared  to  a  judicial  procedure,  in  which  the  critic 
sits  on  the  bench,  and  the  charge  of  corruption  in  the  reading  is 
brought  agunst  the  text.  The  witnesses,  from  whom  evidence  is  to 
be  obtained  respecting  what  the  author  wrote,  are  manuscript  cofnes, 
ancient  editions,  old  versions,  and  other  books  of  antiquity,  the  authors 
of  which  quoted  the  text  from  manuscripts.  But  since  these  wit- 
nesses are  often  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  very  frequently  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth  from  their  evidence  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  b  usual  in  judicial  causes,  to  call  in  also  the  aid  of  ai|^- 
ments,  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cause,  or  tnl^ryal.  Such 
are, — the  fiicility  or  the  difficulty  of  a  more  modem  origin,  the  absence 
of  any  sense,  or  at  least  of  one  that  is  suitable,  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  a  reading  with  the  series  and  scope  of  the  discourse,  the 

^  [Codieibu  aoMBdaBdii  primitoc  debet  inrigiUre  toleitia  eoram,  qui  eeriptanf 
dlvlpai  BOfie  dMidenat.  AuousTor.  de  doet  Clirift.  L.  H.] 
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pTobfthility  or  improbabiEty  of  any  particular  word  or  expreanon  haying 
arisen  from  the  author,  and  the  correspondence  or  discrepancy  of 
parallel  places.  Lastly,  the  laws  by  which,  on  such  evidence,  the 
critic  is  guided  in  pronouncing  sentence,  are  the  rules  of  criticism. 

§  116.    Age  €f  Mami9cnfU. 

In  order  to  form  a  prope/  estimate  of  manuscripts  as  witnesses  to 
readings,  their  age  and  their  goodneeSf  or  freedom  drom  corrup- 
tion, must  be  examined ;  or,  which  rather  than  others  can  exhibit  the 
true  reading,  and  intend  faithfhlly  to  convey  it.  The  first  point  de- 
pends principally  on  the  age ;  for  the  older  the  manuscript  is,  the 
more  readily  can  it  exhibit  the  truth,  because  it  is  free  fit>m  the  errors 
which  have  crept  into  the  text  during  subsequent  ages ;  unless  indeed 
a  more  modem  manuscript  should  happen  to  have  been  written  im- 
mediately from  one  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  very  many  manu- 
scripts the  age  is  added ;  the  years  being  generally  reckoned  from 
the  creatioD  of  the  world,  omitting  the  diousands.    This  method  of 

reckoning  is  designated  by  pnS,  that  is  pop  onoS,  according  to  ike 

nudler  eompniatUm.  But  as  the  Jewish  chronology  is  deficient  240, 
or  as  some  say»  242  years,  these  as  well  as  5000  years  are  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  date,  and  4000  being  taken  away  fiY>m  the  whole 
NDii  the  year  of  our  present  era  will  be  left.  In  a  few  manusciipta 
the  date  is  reckoned  according  to  the  era  ^  coniracUf  niiOS^S,  or  ef 

Ae  fldlsiieUhi^*  beginning  311  years  before  Christ.    In  some  manu- 
scripts the  subscription  is  erroneous. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  manuscripts  which  have  no  sub- 
86^on  determining  the  date.  For  the  indications  on  which  a  con- 
jeetore  respecting  the  age  is  to  be  founded  are  equivocal ;  for  in- 
stance, the  paleness  of  the  ink,  and  the  retouching  of  the  letters  by  a 
hter  hand ;  the  yellovrish  colour  of  a  thick,  soft  and  much  worn  parch- 
ntent ;  the  want  of  vowel  points,  of  the  Masora  and  of  the  K'ri  K*tib  ; 
fltt  difference  of  ink  in  the  consonants  and  vowels ;  the  shape  of  the 
^rs,  d&c.;  all  which  particulars  may  very  well  arise  from  causes 
^hich  have  no  necessary  connexion  vrith  the  date.[a]    KsNificorr, 

*  [Conp.  Pup.  Cobmk.  Pttt  L  Book  YEI.  fob.  aimo.  Sit.  ToL  I.  p.  flSS.  ••  Tr,\ 
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however,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  330 — 334.)  and  Be  Rossi,  (Var.  Lee.  V.  T. 
T.  I.  Prol.  §  13.)  maintain,  that  when  all  these  indications  meet,[ft] 
they  afford  proof  of  a  veiy  remote  age  of  the  manuscript.  CSomp. 
ScHNUBKBB  do  Codd.  Heb.  state  difficulter^eterminanda,  §  10 — 16. 
By  way  of  making  a  general  division  of  the  manuscripts^  De  Roisi 
calls  those  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century  the  mo^  oMcieni ;  those  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  andeiKi  ; 
and  others,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteendi,  modem. 


[a)  This  opinion  is  eUboratoly  maintainod  by  Ttohsbv  in  hii  Ttn- 
timen  de  variis  oodionm  Hebnioomm  Vet  Test.  MSS.  generiboi,  ftc 
8vo.  RaUoML  1772.  pp.  SSft-Stt.  So  Dm  Wbttb,  Einleit  {  112.  TV.] 

[6)  Theie  tappoMd  merkB  of  age,  &o.  are  enumerated  by  Jabloviki, 
Praet  ad  Bibl.  Heb.  {  36, 36, 37,  and  briefly  by  HonirB,  fntrod.  If.  p. 
87,3a.    TV,] 


§  117.     Croodness  cf  Manuscr^pU.[a] 

Although  the  frequency  of  errors  of  the  pen  and  manifest  blunders 
in  any  manuscript  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  as  an  accurate  witness  of  the  truth,  yet  it  is  by  no 
meaftis  to  be  inferred  from  the  paucity  of  evident  errors  of  the  p^i  that 
the  manuscript  deserves  implicit  confidence.  This  only  shows  the 
very  particular  care  of  the  transcriber  of  that  manuscript,  but  does  not 
at  all  prove  that  the  manuscript  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  and  all  its  ]»«- 
decessors,  had  been  written  with  equal  attention.  In  order  thereibre 
to  examine  the  goodness  of  a  manuscript,ats  particular  readings  must 
be  compared  with  the  most  ancient  witnesses,  especially  the  old  ver- 
sions, and  if  it  be  found  to  agree  with  them,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  this  manuscript  and  all  its  predecessors  have  been  written 
with  skill  and  attention,  and  have  carefully  preserved  the  ancient 
readings. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  the  circumstance,  (which  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  §  111,  2.,)  that  the  manuscripts  of  different  countries 
have  from  the  eleventh  century  been  corrected  in  almost  every  pio- 
vince  according  to  some  one  standard  manuscript ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  those  of  each  province  agree  in  particular  readings*  and  conse^ 
quently  belong  to  one  and  the  same  family  or  recension,  and  in  relation 
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lo  critical  poipoBee  can  only  be  eonsidered  as  constitutiDg  a  single 
toatifliony.  Tbe  fiuDoiliee^oif  manusciipCsy  which  are  distinguished  not 
only  by  tbeir  readings  but  also  by  exterior  appearance,  are  three  or 
fmr.*^— 1)  The  Spanisht  which  were  corrected  according  to  the 
HUM  manuscriplt  and  accurately  follow  the  Masora.  They  are 
thovfiire  very  highly  prized  by  the  Jews,  but  critics  consider  them 
as  of  little  value.  Their  characters  are  perfectly  8quare»  simple 
and  elegant,  very  much  hke  those  in  the  editions  of  Plantin  &  Ste- 
l^ens ;  the  ink  b  pale ;  the  pages  are  seldom  divided  into  three 
columns;  the  Psalms  are  written  inThembtichs,  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  are  not  interlinear /^but  placed  in  separate  columns,  or  in 

small  letters  in  the  margin. 2)    The  Oriental  are  so  similar  to 

the  Spanish,  that^both  might  be  assigned  to  tlie  same  class. 3) 

The  German  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  Masora,  and  therefore 
they  are  disesteemed  by  the  Jews  and  highly  valued  by  the  critics. 
Their  letters  are  rude,  round  and  badly  formed,  similar  to  those  in 
Munster's  edition,  printed  in  1636  at  Basil ;  the  initial  letters  are  largb 
and  ornamented  ;  the  matres  lectionU  frequently  occur ;  the  ink  b 

veiy  black  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  interlinear. 4)     The 

Italian  manuscripts  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  Spanbh  and 
German,  both  as  respects  conformity  to  the  Masora,  and  also  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  letters.  Specimens  of  Spanbh,  German  and  Italian 
characters  in  copper  plates  have  been  publbhed  by  Bruns  in  hb  edi- 
tion of  REXfNicoTT's-  Dbsertatio  Gcneralb,  printed  at  Brunswick  in 
1783 ;  but  in  manuscripts  the  shape  b  by  no  means  always  exactly  the 
Binie,  but  veiy  frequently,  as  my  own  examination  has  assured  me,  so 
Tirioos,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  respect- 
ing them. 

[i)  Dm  WxTTX  Einleit.  }  108 — 114,  is  well  worth  consaltin|;  on  this 
ialj«et  Ttchsxvi  Tentunen,  &o.  paiHrn,  hu  much  curious  and  valua- 
^ BAttsr,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  ianciftil  hypothesis.    TV.] 

§  118.    Authariiif  cf  the  anciem  editioHs, 

The  first  and  fundamental  editions  are  of  equal  authority  with  the 
oitiiuscript  copies  from  which  they  were  derived.  Almost  all  the 
other  editions  owe  their  origin  either  to  that  of  Soncino«  1 488,  to 

19 
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that  of  Brescia,  1494,  to  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  1617,  or  lasdf 
to  the  Bomherg  edition  of  1625,  or  its  reprint,  1547 — 9  ;  and  almost 
all  are  masoretical,  a  few  excepted,  in  which  Bome  corrections  hare 
been  introduced  from  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  De  Rosa 
reckons  all  which  preceded  the  second  Bomberg  edition,  that  of 
1525 — 6  ;  all  the  later  editions  he  calls  masoretic.  Those  not  ma- 
soretic  are  the  more  valuable. 

§  1 19.     Autkoriijf  of  the  andmi  versionw. 

No  manuscripts  older  than  the  1 1th  century  remain,  to  afford  evi- 
dence of  the  readings  of  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  and  that  age.  Versions,  however, 
are  extant,  the  authors  of  which,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  their 
age,  made  use  of  ancient  and  accurate  manuscripts)  and  expressed 
the  readings  of  them  in  their  versions.  The  testimony,  therefore,  of 
the  ancient  translators  respecting  readings  is  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  which  they  used ;  that  is,  provided  their 
translations  show  with  certainty  the  readings  of  their  manuscripts. 
If  these  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty,  or  are  completely  out  of 
the  reach  of  conjecture,  the  authority  of  the  versiims  is  diminished, 
or  entirely  destroyed.  This  generally  happens  in  the  following 
instances. 

1)  When  the  question  is  respecting  readings  which  do  not  alter 

the  sense. 2)  When  the  readings  under  discussion  are  very  un* 

important,  which  the  translator  might  neglect  in  his  veraioQ  although 
he  did  read  them  in  his  manuscript ;  as  in  the  case  of  tte  connect- 
ing particle  i.     On  the  other  hand  if  the  translator  has  introduced 

such  readings  he  may  have  found  them  in  his  manuscript. 3)  Bat 

a  translator  might  abo  add,  not  only  a  word  of  Httle  moment,  bat 
also  a  word  or  phrase  of  considerable  importance,  for  the  sake  of 
explanation,  so  that  his  evidence  could  hardly  be  admitted  in  such  a 
%  case,  unless  the  word  were  found  in  some  manuscript  not  under  any 
suspicion  of  having  been  altered ;  or  unless  some  other  reason  ap- 
^    plied,  as  where  the  versions  of  alphabetical  Psalms  exhibit  a  member 
which  has  been  lost  from  the  Hebrew  text,  as  Ps.  xxxvii.  28,  cxlv.  14. 
4)  When  a  translator  has  made  any  change  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  discourse  to  the  genius  of  his  own  language,  or  to  ex- 
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plain  the  subject  more  dearly,  his  testimony  is  to  be  rejected. 

5)  If  an  obscure  or  difficult*word,  which  the  translator  did  not  per- 
haps understand,  has  been  omitted,  or  conjecturally  translated,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  manuscript,  or  that  it 
was  differently  written.—^)  If  the  translator  has  paraphrased,  or 
expressed  the  sense  merelfi'  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  had  read 
in  his  manuscript  other  words  than  those  which  are  now  extant,  and 
frequently  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  he  did  read :  as  a  witness 

therefore  he  is  of  no  authority. Hence  it  is  evident  that  versions 

which  render  the  original  word  for  word,  afford  more  assistance  to 
the  critic  than  those  which  only  give  the  sense. 

The  versions  themselves  indeed  are  by  no  means  free  fit>m  errors 
and  various  readings ;  yet  these  are  not  the  same  as  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the  same  places,  and 
consequently  their  testimony  is  not  thereby  invalidated.  The  medi- 
ate vermons,  the  authors  of  which  neither  examined  nor  understood 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  express  no  more  than  Uieir  testimony  concern- 
ing the  readings  of  that  version  from  which  they  were  drawn.  But 
if  a  version  made  immediately  from  the  original  appears  to  be  related 
in  certain  places  to  another  version,  its  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
reading  in  those  places  is  suspicious.  Such  a  connexion  may  arise 
from  a  translator's  having  often  consulted  a  version,  as  Theodotion 
and  probably  also  the  Syriac  translator  have  the  Septuagint,  or  from 
one  versicm's  being  altered  to  correspond  with  another.  When  an 
ancieat  venion,  has  in  an  age  more  modern  than  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  dfijmposed,  been  remodelled  in  some  places  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  its  evidence  in  such  places  is  more  modem,  and 
cannot  possess  the  same  weight  as  the  rest  of  the  text.  This  obser- 
vation appUes  to  some  passages  of  the  Targums,  and  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  Antiquities  of  Josephus  may  in  a  very  great  degree  be  reck- 
oned among  the  mediate  versions,  for  this  work  was  drawn  from  Uie 
Alexandrine.  But  in  places  where  it  difiers  remarkably  from  that 
▼eraion,  Josephus  examined  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  his  testimony 
in  relation  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  is  of  the  greatest 
weight. 


.-V 
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§  120.     QuokOians  in  ^  Wew  TeHammU.[a] 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  (bund  in  the 
New,  are  taken  for  the  most*  part  fit>m  the  Alexandrine  versiony  and 
afford  testimony  respecting  its  readings.  But  those  which  are  deri- 
ved from  the  Hebrew  text  are  evidenM^  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew manuscripts  of  that  age.  Sometimes  a  passage  is  cited  from 
the  Alexandrine  version,  but  as  he  who  is  introduced  as  speaking  did 
not  use  the  Greek  but  tlie  Aramsan  language,  and  quoted  either  the 
Hebrew  text  itself  or  a  translation  of  it  into  the  Aram»any  it  is  plain 
that  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  also  at  that  time  exhibited  the  reading 
given.  This  applies  to  Acts  xv.  17,  compared  with  Amos  ix.  12. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment frequently  give  the  sense  of  a  place  without  regarding  the 
words,  or  connect  several  places  in  one  continuous  discourse,  as  in 
Rom.  iii.  11 — 18  ;  in  such  cases  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  their 
manuscripts  differed  from  ours.  The  quotation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9* 
from  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  which  is  of  this  kind,  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  Comp.  Germ.  Introd.  p.  448,  and  Append.  Herm.  Fasc.  I. 
p.  266—267. 

[a)  A  very  fall  list  of  the  qaotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  arranged  in  classes,  is  given  by  Hoams,  Introd.  Part  I.  c  is.  {  1. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  343—433 :  and  the  Junior  Class  m  the  Thedogieal  8emi» 
nary,  Andover,  have  puUished  the  *«  CitatioDs  of  the  Old  Testemeot  bj 
the  writers  of  the  New  TestaifMnt,  oompared  with  the  originsd  H«hvefw 
and  the  Septoagint  Teruon,  under  the  superintendenee  oCciL  Stpakt, 
Associate  Profossor  of  Secred  Literature,  18S7."  This  will  be  fovnd  a 
very  convenient  and  useful  work  to  persons  wishing  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.    TV.] 


§  121.     QuoUtHoM  trt  the  Talmud. 

The  places  which  are  cited  in  the  Tahnud  were  taken  frona  aMumi. 
ucripla  bolowging  to  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  second  and 
'*^  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuries,  or  somewhat  more  ancient ;  and  their 
testimony  is  equivalent  to  that  of  those  manuscripts,  and  increase*  in 
weight  where  it  agrees  with  the  versions  against  the  Masoretic  text ; 
as  in  Pfl.  xvi.  10.  quoting  ^^DH  for  ^n^on,  and  in  Oen.  xlix.  10,  n^ 
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for  nh^.    Bat  all  the  discreptticies  of  the  Tafanudiste  from  the  Ma- 

• 

soietic  text  are  not  to  be  considered  as  various  readingB,  for  these 
writers  often  give  the  sense  of  a  place,  neglecting  the  language,  or 
they  mutilate  the  text,  or  dfpgnedly  omit  certain  words  or  add  iheakf 
or  combme  together  maiypjifeiiii ;  not  unfrequently,  they  merely  al- 
lude to  some  passage,  or,  in  order  to  press  out  a  paronomasia^  make 
some  alteration  in  the  text,  and  direct  it  to  be  read  in  some  particu- 
lar way  although  not  so  written  in  the  manuscripts.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  be  cautious  in  using  the  testimony  of  the  Talmudic  wri- 
ters. See  BuxTosF  in  his  Tiberias,  L.  I.  C.  9.  p.  20,  BatU.  1666. 
Cafbl.  Ciit.  Sac.  T.  11.  L.  V.  c.  12.  §  4.  p.  901. 

§  122.     TeHimonif  of  the  Masmn, 

Although  the  Masora  has  stricken  out  of  the  text  many  good  read- 
ings, or  has  left  them  in  only  a  few  manuscripts,  yet  it  has  also  pre- 
served many  good  readings  which  have  perished  from  manuscripts  or 
have  been  retained  in  very  few ;  as  for  instance  MHO  Ps.  xxii.  17,  (16,) 

which  is  noted  in  the  Masora  on  Num.  xxiv.  9.  Its  testimony  is  of 
equal  weight  with  that  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  readings 
were  taken,  that  is,  of  manuscripts  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  centu- 
lies  inclusive.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  Masora  agree 
with  the  Talmudists  and  with  the  manuscripts,  it  constitutes  along 
with  them  only  a  single  testimony ;  but  if  it  differs  from  them,  it  af- 
fords an  independent  evidence. 
The  notes  called  np  k'ri  (Comp.  §  107.),  mentioned  in  the  Jem- 

•   • 

sakoi  Talmud  and  repeated  in  the  Masora,  are  mostly  various  read* 
iagi,  of  which  the  one  marked  in  the  margin  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
kaenL  But  this  direction  does  not  bind  the  critic,  who  cannot 
poniUy  judge  of  manuscripts  which  those  Jews  did  not  even  name : 
he  mst  pronounce  sentence  on  the  testimony  of  versions  and  mann- 
Kripls,  or  fitmi  internal  arguments. 

§  123.     QfiaiaiUnu  in  RMrimcal  Writers. 

The  learned  Jews  who  flourished  particularly  from  the  1 1th  to  the 
IMi  centuries,  took  the  passages  of  the  Bible  which  they  quote  from 
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manuscripts  of  their  own  age  or  somewhat  more  ancient,  and  the 
readings  cited  by  Uiem  possess  the  same  authority  as  the  manuscripts 
of  those  times.  But  since  in  that  period  the  text  had  ah-eady  been  re- 
duced into  the  Masoretical  form,  their  citations  also  generally  cor^ 
respond  to  our  text,  although  some^fbortant  discrepancies  are 
observable,  which  are  of  the  greater  otnequence  because  they  are 
repugnant  to  the  Masora  and  Targums,  and  coincide  with  the  most 
ancient  versions :  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  nSa^  and  iSs^  for  nVc^>  Ck>mp. 
myHeb.  Bib.  T.I.  p.  117. 

With  respect  to  quotations  in  Rabbinical  writers  the  same  caution 
IB  necessary  which  has  been  recommended  in  relation  to  Talmudical ; 
that  is  to  say,  every  aberration  from  the  received  text  is  not  to  bo 
added  to  the  various  readings.  For  frequently  they  merely  exhibit 
the  sense,  or  only  allude  to  a  place,  or  give  the  words  of  the  text 
somewhat  inaccurately  through  a  failure  of  memory,  and  they  not 
only  omit  or  ccnnmute  some  words,  but  also  add  others :  from  sucli 
quotations  it  is  not  allowable  to  force  out  various  readings.  In  pro- 
portion therefore  as  the  probability  increases,  that  the  authors  vnrote 
out  the  words  of  the  text  from  manuscripts  which  themselves  had  ex- 
amined, their  testimony  is  the  more  important.  This  remark  applies 
to  commentaries,  and  especially  if  it  appear  from  the  explanation 
itself,  what  reading  exclusive  of  any  other  was  used  by  the  author,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  room  for  suspecting  the  words  to  have  been  al- 
tered by  transcribers  or  editors.  Thus,  in  Bereshith  Rabba,  Tan- 
chuma  and  Jarchi,  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  iStf^  is  not  only  written,  but  abo 
explained. 

Those  of  the  Rabbins  who  are  critics,  as  R.  Meir,  son  of  Todros, 
called  also  Todrosius  and  Harama,of  the  13th  century,  R.  Menahem 
de  Lonzano,  and  R.  Solomon  Norzi,  both  of  the  16th,  constantly  pro- 
duce various  readings  from  very  old  manuscripts,  which  however 
scarcely  exceed  the  11th  century.  These  readings  are  not  to  be 
despised,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  Uttle  importance. 
Comp.  De  Rossi  Var.  Lect.  Vol  I.  Proleg.  §  56 — 38,  p.  39 — 43. 
Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  Tom.  I.  p.  363.  ss.  Capel.  Crit.  Sac. 
T.  II.  L.  V.  C.  12.  §  22—28,  p.  919—924.  Rosbn.  Handbuchfur 
die  Lit.  der  Bibl.  Krit.  und  Exeg.  II.  Th.  S.  77.  if. 
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§  124.     QudatioM  in  the  Fathers. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  took  the  places  of  Scripture  which  they 
quote  from  the  version  of  their  church,  and  consequently  their  tee- 
timony  can  extend  no  forthgn  than  to  the  readings  of  that  versioii. 
Origen  and  Jerome  are  iSSSkif  &thers  who  certainly  made  use  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  anoMfciii  evidence  b  equivalent  to  that  of 
manuscripts  of  their  age.  If  any  others  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
they  drew  their  remarks  chiefly  from  Origen  and  Jerome. 

§  125.    CoUedUms  rf  Varicus  Readwgt. 

Human  Kfe  is  too  short  to  allow  of  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
iboee  monuments  which  aro  indispensably  necessary  to  criticism,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  subjects  which  are  equally  worthy  of  at- 
tention. But  as  many  learned  men  have  fit>m  time  to  time  investi- 
gated Aflerent  documents^  extensive  collections  of  various  readings 
have  at  length  arisen,  of  which  the  critic  should  avail  himself.  Some 
beginnings  were  made  by  those  ancient  Jews,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
rejecticms  and  corrections  of  the  Scribes,  and  other  observations  be- 
fore noticed.  See  §  107.  More  recently  Todrozius,  Menahem  and 
Norzi  have  collected  larger  apparatus.  Ken.  Diss.  Gen.  p.  1 1 1-* 
131.  Ds  Rossi,  p.  39 — 43.  Munsteb  was  the  first  among  Christians 
who  in  his  edition  of  1536  added  some  various  readings.  Not  many 
more  are  found  in  that  of  Yam  dsr  Hoooht,  1705 ;  but  in  the  edition 
of  JoBXi  HsHBY  MiOHABUB,  1720,  the  various  readings  of  five  manu- 
scripts and'lmieteen  editions  are  exhibited,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
letters,  but  also  in  the  vowel  points  and  accents. 

These  were  imperfect  beginnings.  In  1753,  HomnoANT,  a  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  published  a  critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  but  greatly  corrected.  By  this  at- 
tempt, the  learned  were  animated  to  a  more  carefiil  examination  of  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  result  was  many  coUations  of 
Hdinrew  manuscripts,  until  by  the  efibrts  of  Kennicott  a  comparison 
was  made  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  at  length  his  edition  ap* 
peared,  which,  following  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  contained  various 
readings  fix>m  615  manuscripts,  Grom  52  editions,  and  fit>m  both  the 
Tahnuds.    It  was  puUished  in  9  vds.  folio,  1776—80,  at  Oxford. 
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Kbnn.  Diss.  Gen.  edit  Bbvics.  p.  279—329.  Gomp.  Mich.  Orient. 
Bibl.  IX.  Th.  S.  91—131.  Xffl.  Th.  S.  170  ff.  XVIII.  Th.  S.  138, 
141,  160,  164.  XXI.  Th.  S.  63.  XXII.  Th.  S.  177.  Eichh.  Repert. 
Xn.  Th.  S.  226.  Rosen.  Hand,  fiir  die  Lit  der  Bibl.  Krit.  and 
Exeg.  1.  S.  241—248. 

Db  Rossi  selected  firom  this  appantaii  die  more  important  read- 
ings, and  after  comparing  731  other  manuscripts  and  300  editionSt 
and  examining  fully  the  ancient  versions  and  books  of  the  Rabbins 
even  in  manuscript,  he  published  all  the  various  readings  which  he  had 
observed  in  4  vols.  4to.  in  1784 — 88,  at  Parma,  to  which  in  1798 
he  added  a  supplement  or  Critical  Scholia.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
De  Rossi,  as  he  himself  confesses.  Vol.  IV.  Diss.  Prel.  p.  19.  coL  2., 
did  not  examine  his  materials  throughout,  but  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  an  inspection  of  those  places  in  which  Kennicott  and  some  other 
critics  had  noted  variety. 

From  the  apparatus  thus  prepared,  DoEDSBLXiNf  and  upon  his  death 
linsNSBf  undertook  the  publication  of  a  manual  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  printed  in  1793.  But  as  the  print  was  small 
and  inaccurate*  another  manual  edition  was  published  by  myself  at 

Vienna  8vo.  in  1806.* 

The  appantUB  already  collected  if  indeed  very  great ;  yet  much  re* 
maini  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  criticiim  of  the  O.  T.  to  perfoe* 
tion.  The  manoicripti  have  not  been  aoenrately  dewribed,  nor  rednoed 
into  fiuailiet ;  moft  of  them  have  only  been  examined  in  certain  plaeee, 
and  not  collated  throoglioiit,  which  it  the  caie  with  alaoit  all  tlwaa  of 
De  RoMi ;  coBa4;>lete  extraoti  have  not  yet  been  made  tnm  the  Maaoiai 
most  of  the  veniona  ttill  reqoire  the  aid  of  a  critic,  and  after  they  have 
been  corrected  they  ihoQld  be  compared  throughout.  The  accompUih* 
ment  of  theie  and  many  other  reqoisites  mast  be  left  to  pofterity. 

§  126.    Of  haemal  Critical  EMaice. 

The  principal  arguments  in  relation  to  the  gmraineness  of  readings 
are  external,  or  those  afforded  by  the  witnesses  to  whom  what  hftt 
been  already  said  relates.  But  since  it  frequently  happens  that  these 
witnesses  are  contradictory,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  judg- 

*  [See  ^113  at  the  cad.    TV.] 
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meat  on  tlieir  authority ;  it  hecomt»  nftcemnury,  in  order  to  decide  the 
questioiiy  to  call  in  the  aid  of  internal  arguments.    Of  these  the  chief 
are,  siieh  as  are  drawn  from  the  various  methods  in  which  i^Hirious 
readings  aiiie ;.  for  M  jiroporficm  lo  lAe  dt^Ect^ 
eoM  htM  mi9m  from  oaf  tA&r  is  tkeprobalnlii^cfiU  haemg  det- 
mmM  from  ike  wrUer  timtfi^;  and  tn  propariim  to  the  eoie  wUk 
wUdk  ii  migJU  aruefrom  anoAer  reading  does  it  betray  a  more  reeeni 
crigith  mud  Um  ineorredness.   In  order  to  make  a  proper  use  of  these 
arguments,  it  is  necessary  carefuUy  to  draw  from  experience  the 
various  methods  by  which  errors  are  produced.    It  is  quite  clear  that 
spurious  readings  arise  from  two  sources,  namely,  from  errors  of 
Ifte  jwm  and  from  ike  erroneous  judgment  of  ike  tmiwm&er^.— — 1) 
Bnors  of  the  pen  are  of  a  fourfold  kind,  a)  such  as  omit^  b)  such  as 
eddy  c)  such  as  franjpose,   and  d)    such  as  aUer.      Alterations 
moreover  proceed  either   from  an  error  of  the  sights  or,  when 

wriHen  by  dictation,  cftke  hearingf  orqftke  memory. 2)  Through 

erroneous  judgment,  passages  are  either  a)  altered  from  others  tdUeft 
mreparaJBd,  or  b)  perverted  fit)m  their  true  meaning  in  consequence 
oiaUremaHons  m  <AeirrifiN^  being  incorrectly  understood,  or,  c)  mar- 
gimd  noiee  are  introduced  into  the  series  of  discourse,  or  lastly,  d) 
idiat  is  really  right  is  supposed  to  be  erroneous  and  improper^  cot' 
nrtein  -It  is  intended  to  treat  of  all  these  points  in  order. 

§   127.     Errors  uihirh  are  ramndtud  hy  nfitt#JUMi.[a] 

Transcribers  readily  omit  a  letter,  a  syllable,  a  word,  and  even  a 
wmence  and  period,  especially  when  ofMiorsXiura  take  place,  i.  e. 
when  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  following  sentence  or  period  is 
the  same  or  similar.    Thus  in  II  Sam.  xxiii.  20.  71  occurs  for  Sfi,  as 

it  b  in  the  parallel  place,  I  Chron.  xi.  22  ;  in  Lament,  ii.  4.  S^  for 
yf^  S3,  as  preserved  in  the  Targum ;  whole  sentences  are  omitted  in 

P>*  zzf.  5.  cxlv.  13  ;  an  omission  on  account  of  similar  terminations 
B  fimnd  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  28,  where  y\otl  xih\p  is  omitted  from  its  simi- 

•   •   •  •  »     • 

Jwity  to  noB^a  dSij^S,  though  preserved  by  the  Alexandrine  version. 

Ominions  in  manuscripts  are  so  numerous)  that  they  are  generally  to 
be  Gonaidered  as  mere  errors  of  the  pen,  unless  they  occur  in  manu- 

90 


\' 
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scripts  very  accurately  written,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case.  Hence 
a  lar^e  number  of  wUne^ses  declaring  in  faoowr  rf  an  cmiuitm  pttnt 
noiOdng^  and  a  few  Mritnesses  are  sufficient  authuriiy  to  restore  whal 
hu  been  omitted.  Indeed  even  one  witness  may  evineeJts  gttudiie* 
ness,  if  other  internal  arguments  of  weight  can  be  alleged. 
•  _■ 

[a)  On  the  subject  of  this  sectioo,  Karaicorr'i  Two  DitHatioM 
on  the  Stmte  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  Biay  be  profitably  cownlt^d.  See 
the  Indexes,  article  Omutimu;  and  on  the  whole  luljeet  of  tha  caosts 
of  corruption,  oomp.  Bauxr,  {  90—33,  p.  168 — 195,  and  EiOHHOUr, 
J  84— 108.    TV.] 

§  128.     Errare  tMch  haoe  arisen  from  addUione.la] 

The  rule  respecting  onussions,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
urged  to  a  very  great  degree,  because  traaecribers  may  readily  add  a 
letter,  or  syllable,  or  word ;  although  no  one  could  easily  add  a  whole 
sentence  through  an  enor  of  the  pen.  An  addition  also  might  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  transcriber's  having  written  an  emiie- 
OUB  letter,  or  8]^ble,  or  word,  from  his  copy,  although  coadMiBed 
by  a  fine  stroke  or  point.  Sometimes  it  must  remain  uncertmn 
whether  the  omission  or  addition  be  the  more  probable,  unless  other 
aigumenli  can  be  obtained  to  assist  in  forming  a  judgment.  Hie 
malree  lectiaide  which  are  occasionally  of  great  importance,  transeri- 
hers  have  been  accustomed  to  insert  or  omit  at  pleasure,  and  some- 
times to  introduce  thom  in  an  improper  place  :  hence  nS*B^  in  Gen. 
xlix.  10.  for  nSv.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  Arabic 
orthography  which  is  at  times  to  be  met  with,  as  DKp  fiir  Dp  in  Hm* 

z.  14.  If,  however,  this  orthography  b  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
any  bode,  as  for  instance  in  Job,  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the 
author ;  because  no  reason  can  be  given  why  transcribers  should 
have  so  frequently  introduced  a  foreign  orthography  in  this  book  in 
particular.  But  it  is  unquestionable,  that  careless  transcribers  have 
often  added  the  article  n,  the  n  paragegic,  and  the  particles  tm  and 

Si).  See  Isa.  xxix.  1 1 .  Mic.  iii.  2.  I  Sam.  xzvi.  22.  11  Kings 
vii.  13. 

[a)  See  Koticott'i  Two  DiBsertatioiit ;  Indam,  artiela  fmtr- 
liffu.    TV.] 
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§  129.     TVoMpoMmu. 

TnoKriben  are  also  apt  to  transpose  letteis,  words,  or  sentences. 
Tbas  in  Eceles.  ix.  4.  mT  is  read  for  nair*  which  is  given  in  the 

Akzandrine  version  and  the  Targum,  and  is  required  by  the  series 
of  the  discourse;  and  in  ^, Sam.  xxi.  19.  DUnk  occurs  after  ^ny, 

having  been  transferred  fi^m  the  line  below. ^Transpositions  of 

venes  may  be  found  in  Lament,  c.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.,  of  the  letters  y  and 
1 ;  and  Kennicotc  refers  to  m&nuBcripts  in  which  psalms  and  chap- 
ters of  books  are  transposed.  Diss.  Gen.  p.  42 — 47. 

§  130.     Changes  produced  by  errors  cf  the  sight. 

Letters  or  words  are  often  changed  through  an  error  of  the  sight, 
and  from  this  cause  very  many  various  readings  have  arisen.  In 
order  to  jndgB  of  these  it  i^  necessavy  to  notice  the  nmilarity  of  letr 
tenPf  and  the  possibility  of  one  letter  being  mistaken  for  two,  or  two 
finr  one^  a^d  thos  affording  occasion  for  a  change.  Thus  in  Ps.  iLh 
DSn  has  been  interchanged  with  id3  *in,  which  the  Alexandrine  vep- 

sum  expresses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  more  ancient  form  of 
the  letters  is  unknown,  from  which  the  oldest  various  readings  might 
be  eijdained.  Discrepancies,  however,  of  ancient  date  occur,  ari- 
tSang  from  the  change  of  letters  which  are  now  similar,  as  in  Josh. 
XT.  47,  ^aiin»  k^ri,  hi*\m.    From  this  source  have  flowed  many  and 


:  • 


great  errom  in  numbers,  which  were  formerly  expressed  by  letters,  a 
commutation  of  which  might  easily  produce  those  immense  numbers 
which  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  historical  books.  Thus  in 
II  Chren.  xxii.  2,  ^2  22  has  been  changed  into  M  42,  as  is  evident 
from  II  Kings  viu.  26.  Comp.  also  II  Chron.  xiii.  3.  xiv.  7, 8,  (8, 9.) 
xvii.  13— 19.[a] 


[«)  Sea  Knmcorr'i  Two  DiawrtftUtioiM ;   Dim.  f.  pp.  96.  as. 
a.  472.  ••,  eoBip.  akfr  pp.  629.  n.,  and  Dits.  II.  pp.  208—^1.  and 
SVLm.    7y.7 
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§  131.     Changes  arUing  from  a  fmkare  of  memory. 

Since  transcribers  would  naturally  look  at  the  copy,  and  take 
several  words  at  once  to  be  afterwards  written  down,  occasional 
alipe  of  memory  would  give  rise  to  other  words,  especially  to  such  as 
are  synonymous  or  similar.  From  thiai^^biiase  commutations  of  parti- 
cles often  occur,  as  of  Sk  and  (D  with  Aia  prefixes  Lamed  and  Mem, 

of  kS  with  Sm  and  S3.    So  also  there  is  sometimes  an  interchange  of 

nOK'^l  and  nan^l.     In  n  Sam.  zxii.  1,  ten  mauuifcripts  have  (pIM  for 

1>D) ;  and  on  the  contrary  in  Ps.  xviii.  1,  many  read  n*D^  for  >)3D9. 

Hence  also  the  frequent  interchanges  of  the  names  of  God,  ni'n%  oiK 

and  D'TiSk  :  for  since  the  Jews  for  2000  years  past  have  constantly 

•      « • 

read  ^31K  for  nfrr*  or  where  both  occur  in  connexion,  D'dSM  ;  trans- 

cribers  may  not  unfreqaently  have  written  from  memory  these  two 
words  instead  of  the  other.  Comp.  Capsl.  Crit.  Sac.  T.  I.  L.  I. 
c.  iii.  p.  46—47.  109—112. 

§  132.     Changes  from  an  error  in  hearing. 

If  a  book  were  dictated  to  several  transcribers,  one  or  other  of 
them  would  sometimes  hear  a  word  incorrectly,  and  write  another  of 
similar  sound.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  those  17  conmmta- 
tions  of  mS  with  iS,  which  are  noted  in  the  Treatise  Sopherim  and  in 
the  mai^n  of  our  Bibles ;  and  also  of  He  with  Akphf  as  D*if IM  in 

I  Kings  xii.  18.  and  D'^inn  in  II  Chron.  x.  18  ;  and  D'snM  in  II  Kings 

viii.  28.  and  D^s*vi  in  11  Chron.  xxii.  5. 


.  *•: 


•  rmi 


§  133.    AUerations  from  paraOel  plaoes. 

Parallel  passages  have  furnished  a  most  abundant  source  of  altera- 
tions. In  some  instances,  such  passages,  being  very  fiuniliar  to  the 
transcriber,  have  crept  into  the  text  without  his  knowledge  or  inten- 
tion. In  others  inconsiderate  transcribers  have  corrupted  a  text 
because  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  render  it  conformable  to  a 
parallel  passage.    Thus  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  II  Kings  xx.,  are 
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introduced  in  Isa.  xzxviiiy  and  throat  into  an  improper  place  after  v. 
20»  irtien  they  should  have  been  written  after  v.  6.    Thus  also  idS  rp 

in  Pa.  iQcviii.  8.9  is  in  some  manuscripts  changed  into  iojih  ly  fioitt 

mm    • 

Pa.  xziz.  11.  Alterationi^'.  this  kind  however  are  not  to  be  un- 
neceasarily  multiplied^  nioa  the  very  numerous  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  those  of  Chronicles^  show 
that  transcribers  have  not  always  indulged  their  inclinations  in  har- 
monizing parallel  places. 

§  134.    ANn-eoiaiumt  inearrecU^  widentoad. 

Although  abbreviations  are  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  Helnrew 
manuscripts,  yet  there  are  some,  which  occasionally  appear  to  have 
been  incorrectly  understood.  Thus  the  abbreviation  which  is  used 
in  the  Taigums  for  the  name  Jehovah^ '%  seems  to  have  been  found  by 
the  Alexandrine  translator  of  Jonah,  in  i.  9,  where  instead  of  ^*>3jr,  a 


•  X  • 


HebreWf  it  would  appear  that  he  read  'nsj;,  and  incorrectly  tranab> 
ted  it  &Xo(  fM{,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  n2p  and  not  rtiTV  l^p.    So 

also  in  Jer.  vi.  11,  ''non.  meant  as  an  abbreviation  for  ni'n^  PDliy  ap- 

pears  to  have  been  read  ^norif  ^fiov  fu.    The  manuscript  of  Kenni- 

colt,  marked  76,  often  omits  the  last  letters,  as  'i3K  for  n'ni3K,  '"Vl'D 

for  inhi^y  'iD3  for  ni03.     In  this  way  D^D  has  arisen  in  Ps.  cvii.  3, 

from  the  abbreviation  'o'O  for  po'a. 

.▼  • 

§  135.     Marginal  fUftes  iniroduced  inio  the  text. 

The  explanatory  and  traditionary  notes  which  are  so  common  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  have  been  sometimes  considered  by  tran- 
flciibers  as  a  part  of  the  discourse,  and  introduced  into  the  text. 
Thus  in  Isa.  xl.  7.  D);n  TXn  t^K,  tndy  the  people  is  graeet  seems  to  be 


•  ▼ 


an  interpolation  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  Septuagint ;  and 
in  viL  17.  unfH  *)Sd  HK,  the  kmg  rf  Assyria.    Such  is  also  the  case 

with  I  Sam.  vi.  19.  ehK  >fSK  D'e^DH,  50,000  men,  which  is  not  accord- 
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ing  to  tbe  order  of  nnmbering,  and  ia  w&nting  in  Josgpbtb,  Ant.  VI. 
ii.  4.[a]  Larger  portions  also  have  been  introduced  in  the  first  hoiA 
of  Samuel,  {xvii.  12—31.  50,  5&— 58,  xviii.  1—6,  9—11,  11—19.) 
vhich  did  not  exist  in  the  manuscript  used  by  the  Alexandrine  trans- 
lator, but  were  introduced  ioto  his  version,  as  is  evident  from  many 
Paria  roanuacripts,  from  versions  of  the  second  century,  by  Origen. 
They  aeem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  as  the 
Tsrgum  of  Jonathan  on  those  passages  contains  many  other  things  of 
the  Hame  kind.  However  this  may  be,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
text ;  for  they  are  at  variance  witli  the  context  both  preceding  and 
subsequent,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Houbigant  on  I  Sun.  xviL 
Il.[fr]  So  also  much  has  been  interpolated  in  Jeremiah  which  waa 
not  read  by  the  Alexandrine  translator. 

[a)  See  Lx  Clerc  anil  Dathk,  in  loc.     TV.] 

[»)  See  Germ.  Inlrod.  P.   [.   (  135.   S.   480.  f.  Eichhokn  II.  Tb. 
S.  S32.  ff.   Bkrtboldt  III.  Th.  t.  887.     TV.] 

§  136.     Improper  ^visUm  of  wordt. 

Althoogh  the  oriental  writers  left  spaces  between  the  words,  or 
made  use  of  points  in  order  to  indicate  the  end  of  each  word,  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  through  the  bnste  or  carelessness  of  the  traa< 
scribers  they  were  neglected,  and  words  were  conaected.  Thesei 
being  separated  again  by  other  transcribers,  have  been  sometimM 
inaccurately  divided,  so  as  to  connect  with  a  preceding  word  a  letter 
which  belonged  to  the  following,  or  the  reverse.  Sometimes,  also, 
improperly-  a  word  has  been  separated  into  two,  or  two  have  been 
combined  in  one.     Thus  T\n  Sy  unto  death  lias  arisen  in  Ps.  xlviii. 

15,  fromniD^T  as  it  is  read  in  143  manuscripts,  and  expressed  in  the 

Alexandiine  vermon  and  in  tbe  Chaldee  Paraphrase.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ps.  Iv.  16.  /iio't!''  devaalatiatu,  ought  to  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  k'ri  into  K'P'  or  run  'sf  let  death  seize,*  which  ia  giren  abo 


•  {Or,  to 
encloRmoo 
Hcb.  Lei.  No.  te^. 


,  lit  lam  eonttitHit  dttOli 
DIoi ;  rrom  Uk  Arabic  Ibra 


thdr  rigid  trUUnrt 
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in.many  editionsy  and  by  tlie  Alestandrine  trtnfdatory  by  Aquibiy  Symv 
machusy  Jeromey  and  the  author  of  the  Peahito  Syriac.  So  also  in 
H08.  n.  5,  the  words  ¥T  Mk  yDBSb^,  and  thjf  JudgmaOSf  a  Ughi 

goetk  forth  are  more  accurately  divided  by  the  Septoagint*  the  Syriac 
and  the  Chaldee  thus,  tuT  nlio  ^MMh»  mmi  w^jftigmmU  (aqr  righ- 

leems  dedaraium)^  goetk  forth  as  the  Ughi  {the  Am). 

§  137.  Erroneous  oorredUmt. 

It  has  been  abeady  remarked  (§  108  and  111), that  here  and  there 
the  text  has  been  improperly  corrected  to  make  it  conibnnable  to 
grammatical  analogy,  or  to  the  Masora.  A  reading  therefore  which 
dqpartefrom  gramma^eai  pri$iciples  and  the  Masora  is  less  to  be  sus- 
pected of  hamng  been  dkeredj  and  consequently  is  more  probable  than 
one  which  agrees  with  them.  Another  source  of  corruption  has  been 
the  disposition  of  transcribers  and  readers  of  manuscripts  to  alter 
any  thing  difficult,  or  of  rare  occurrence,  or  which  was  unknown  or 
unintelligible  to  themselves,  or  seemed  likely  to  give  offence.  On 
this  account  areading  which  is  difieuli^  of  rare  occurrences  and  which 
might  gioe  ojfmcej  is  in  itself  preferable  to  one  which  is  conuodon,  easy, 
and  liable  to  no  excepticm,  the  very  character  of  which  is  sufficient 
leaaon  for  suspecting  it  of  having  suffered  alteration  by  some  modem 
hand.  This  rule  is  as  it  were  the  touchstone  of  the  able  and  judi- 
cious critic. 

§  138.     WheAer  various  Readings  hasoe  arisen  from  Corruption. 

Although  the  Hebrew  text  has  not  been  corrupted,  yet  corruptions 
may  have  been  attempted,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  at  least  to 
vaiioos  readings.  But  such  an  attempt  cannot  be  proved  by  exam- 
]^eB  of  various  readings  produced  from  this  source,  unless  it  be  thought 
proper  to  consider  as  such  the  change  of  Dnnj,  Oerizim  into  Stv  EMj 

in  Deut  xxvii.  4.,  and  of  mt^D,  Mosesj  mto  rttf  d,  Manassek  in  Jud. 

V  V  •• : 

xviii.  30.;  in  the  latter  of  which  places  the  transcribers  themselves 
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IiaT6  candidly  intimated  by  the  suspended  Nun  that  Tf0D  is  the  genu* 

• 

ine  reading,  and  the  Masorets  also  expressly  state,  that  the  Nun  was 
inserted,  in  order  that  the  first  idolatrous  priest  should  not  be  said  to 
be  a  grandson  of  Moses.  But  although  we.  have  no  other  instances  of 
readings  onginating  in  corniption,  yet  there  is  no  want  of  examples  of 
readings  less  faTourable  to  Christians- having  been  preferred  by  tran- 
scribers and  widely  propagated  in  manuscripts,  as  «|n^Dn  in  Ps.  xvi. 

V    •-: 

10.,  mo  in  Ps.  xxii.  17.,  and  nh^  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.    Wherefore, 

the  reading  tokick  is  lets  orihodox  m  the  Jewish  spue  is  mare  probaNe 
than  thearthodoXf  so  as  to  admit  of  an  exception  against  even  amajority 
of  witnesses  in  its  &vour. 

§  139.     Critical  Argument  from  the  Series  of  Discourse. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  or  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  which  reading  could  most  readily  arise  from 
another,  the  series  of  discourse  must  be  compared.  For  although  the 
truth  of  a  reading  caimot  be  inferred  solely  from  its  agreement  with 
the  context,  because  it  is  possible  that  a  false  reading  may  have  very 
plausible  pretensions  in  this  respect,  yet  a  reading  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  context  is  certainly  spurious,  for  no  author  of  a  sound  mind 
would  write  words  without  meaning  or  at  variance  with  the  connexion 
of  his  discourse.  Yet  great  circumspection  is  required  that  a  read- 
ing, which  at  first  view  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  context  or 
not  to  give  a  suitable  sense,  be  not  immediately  rejected ;  for  it  may 
be  the  more  difficult  reading,  which)  when  correctly  understood,  ex- 
actly coincides  with  the  context,  and  is  preferable  by  the  rule  jnst 
stated  (§  137)  on  account  of  its  very  difficulty.  The  context,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  comprises  not  only  the  connexion  of  those  parts  of 
the  discourse  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  the  passage  in 
question,  but  also  the  syntactical  construction  of  the  sentence.  The 
comparison  of  this  requires  by  far  the  greatest  degree  of  caution. 
On  the  one  hand  no  rule  is  without  its  exception,  and  what  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  an  anomaly  may  be  a  legitimate  exception  to  the  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  the  existence  of  a  solecism*  it  mav  have 
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origiaated  even  with  the  aathor  himself,  provided  it  be  not  too  great 
an  aberration  from  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  that  in  I  Sam.  vi. 

19.,  «^  «|Sk  D'lton  B^  irr^a^. 


§  140.   Oiiical  Argumems  derwedfhm  the  Poetic  ParaU^ 


In  j^oems,  the  poetic  paralleHsm  afifords  no  contemptible  aid  in 
a  eenqMunon  of  the  context  For  as  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  members 
sre  either  synonymous  or  antithetic,  or  at  least  conformed  to  each 
other  in  the  order  of  construction,  they  serve  for  mutual  illustration) 
mAmrtadkigwMek  is  at  variance  with  the  paraOd  member  is  spuricus. 
It  is  not  however  on  the  other  hand  to  be  concluded,  that  a  reacBng 
which  eoincides  with  the  parallel  member  is  necessarily  genuine,  since 
&  spurious  reading,  especially  if  it  have  arisen  from  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment of  transcribersi  may  exhibit  a  perfect  coincidence.  In  alpha- 
betical poems  omissions  of  verses  are  easily  observed,  (See  Ps.  xxv. 
4,  5,  17, 18.  zxxvii.  28,  29.  cxiv.  13,  14.)  and  even  additions  and 
traospoiHiQBB  of  words.  So  in  Ps.xzzvii.  39.  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
Van  in  iv^a^m  is  evident,  as  the  verse  ought  to  begin  with  Thau ;  and 

^_        • 

in  Ps.  xxv.  2.  the  troMpoeiticn  of  the  words  ^2  ^n^K  for  tiSk  ^a  is 

•       ^     •••  __     ■••  • 

teovenbie  iitMn  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  verse  with  Beth. 

§  141.     Argument  from  ParaUel  Placet, 

As  traMKsribefs  have  often  altered  parallel  places  with  the  view  of 
attkBg  them  ooitespond,  this  has  given  rise  to  the  rule  of  criticism, 
^^  reading  whkk  varies  from  the  paraiJUi  jlUt^  cteteiHe  paribuef 
mmfrabaNie  thtm  one  which  eniireiff  agrees  ttithit.  Still  the  frequent 
diiagreenient  of  parallel  places  shows  that  the  eagerness  of  transcri* 
ben  to  rendei^  them  conformable  to  each  other  has  not  been  without 
flOBW  limitation,  even  manifest  errors  having  been  occasionally  left 
Qntoudied.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  foulty  readings  may  be  cor* 
rocM  fixMn  the  parallel  ]daces.  Thus,  in  II  Chron.  xxii.  2.,  where 
the  son  ia  said  to  be  forty-two  years  old,  and  therefore  according  to  11 
OhmL  xxi.  20.,  two  years  older  than  his  father,  the  text  is  without 
^bt  to  be  restored  from  II  Kings  viii.  26..  so  that  the  age  of  the 

^1 
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8on  may  be  twenty-two  years :  for  3D,  42,  could  easily  have  ahsen 
from  2D9  22,  by  a  mistake  of  the  eye.  Comp.  also  II  Sam.  xxi.  19«f 
with  I  Chron.  xx.  5.,  where  the  former  is  plaioly  to  be  corrected  by 
the  latter.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  such  is  the  state 
of  parallel  places  as  to  make  a  judgment  doubtful. 

If  parallel  places  of  the  same  book  are  at  TariancO)  one  or  other  is 
BO  doubt  erroneous,  and  the  point  to  be  investigated  is,  which  read- 
ing could  the  more  easily  arise  from  the  other.  In  determining  this, 
the  critic  is  often  at  a  loss. — ^But  if  an  author  refer  to  some  passage  oi 
a  book  more  ancient  than  himself,  in  which  there  is  now  a  various 
reading,  he  afibrds  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  true  reading  i^that 
passage.  Thus  Ezekiel,  c.  xxi.  32,  (27.,)  is  evidence  that  in  his  time 
the  reading  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.,  was  nhtf  for  he  ezplains  it  by 

MVfBT\  ih  *H8^,  whose  righi  U  u. 

§  142.     ProbabUUp  as  to  what  the  author  has  toriUen. 

When  any  author  has  composed  a  work  in  a  certain  country,  in  a 
particular  place,  at  a  definite  time,  and  with  circumstances  of  a  de- 
terminate kind,  all  these  characteristics  are  impressed  on  his  compo^ 
sition,  and  may  be  observed  by  nice  attention.  From  this  source 
arises  the  role  of  criticismy  thai  a  reading  tchich  is  at  variance  wUh 
ike  counirjff  ptace,  age^  and  drcwnsUmees  of  an  author  is  spmioas. 
It  is  erident,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  author 
is  necessary  for  a  critic. Each  author  has  also  his  peculiar  con- 
formation of  language,  character  of  style,  mode  of  thinking,  range  of 
figures,  and  particular  modification  of  sentiment,  fitmi  all  of  which 
also  must  be  deduced  critical  rules  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  bocdL. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Job,  Hosea,  Micah,  Joel,  Isaiah,  where  the 
style  of  writing  is  beautiful  and  sublime,  the  elegant  reading  is  the 
more  probable ;  but  in  Haggai,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  where 
the  composition  is  inferior,  the  contrary  rule  heUa  good.  In  Isaiah 
and  Micah  the  reading  which  contains  a  paronomasia  is  to  be  pie- 
ferred ;  in  the  Psafans  of  David,  the  more  agreeable ;  in  those  of 
Asaph,  and  the  poems  of  Moses,  the  more  sublime.  But  this  is  a 
tiubject  which  requires  great  discrimination  and  attention*  and  a 
peated  perusal  of  the  books. 
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§  143.  General  eriiieal  rules. 
A  tery  eztenaTe  and  accurate  knowledge  of  very  many  subjects, 
some  of  them  Teiy  minute^  is  necessary  for  a  critic.  A  knowledge 
of  mannscriptSy  of  editions^  of  versions,  of  ancient  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writings,  of  the  origin  of  various  readings,  of  the  history  of  the 
text  and  versions,  is  particularly  necessary.  The  critic  moreover 
ongbt  to  be  endowed  with  an  acute  judgment,  a  retentive  memory,  and 
a  keen  attention,  and  should  be  well  read  in  the  writings  of  eminent 
masters  of  the  art  And  even  if  he  be  well  skilled  in  all  these 
points,  stiU  he  undertakes  a  subject  full  of  hazard  and  difficulty,  as 
the  many  errors  into  which  the  greatest  men  have  faUen  most  abun- 
dantly evince.  Beginners  in  criticism,  therefore,  should  remember, 
that  in  such  a  subject  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised ;  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  sacred  books,  which  have  been  written  out 
with  mnch  greater  care  than  common  works,  in  relation  to  which  the 
same  caution  is  nevertheless  usually  recommended.  For  this  reason 
some  general  rules  are  added,  which  may  lay  down  in  a  few  words 
the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  best  critics. 

1)  The  critic,  like  the  judge,  must  be  unbiassed  by  any  partiality; 
in  other  words,  he  must  be  free  from  any  preconceived  opinion.  It 
is  therefore  his  duty,  not  only  to  be  free  from  any  desire  to  support 
or  to  alter  a  received  reading,  but  also  to  abstain  from  giving  any  de- 
Gisiixi  previously  to  a  thorough  examination  <tf  witnesses  and  of  inter- 
nal arguments. 2)  As  the  judge  not  only  hears  and  examines  the 

argmnents  oi  the  plaintiff,  but  also  those  of  the  accused,  so  must  the 
critic  examine  with  equal  attention,  not  only  the  aiguments  alleged 
against  a  received  reading,  but  those  also  which  are  in  its  favour.  In 
^ing  this  he  is  to  take  care  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  witnesses  not 
produced  m  fiivour  of  a  various  reading  are  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
ceived ;  fi>r  it  often  happens  that  many  of  them  have  no  testimony  to 
ipve,  that  is,  that  the  manuscripts  are  defective  in  that  place,  or  that  it 
iniipoflnble  to  infer  from  the  versions  what  the  translators  read.— 
3)  As  qrairious  readings  have  been  very  extensively  propagated  by 
means  of  the  Masora,  or  of  standard  manuscripts  from  which  many 
others  have  been  written  and  corrected,  or  even  on  account  of  their 
being  more  orthodox ;  not  every  reading  for  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  witnesses  depose  is  to  be  considered  as  genuine.    The  true 
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reading  may  be  preserved  by  a  few,  or  by  even  a  single  one,  as  is  the 
case  with  nDe^J  d'S^  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  28.    Witnesses,  therefo^  90  in 

civU  and  criminal  courts,  are  not  only  to  be  numbered  but  also  scmti- 
nized,  their  testimony  examined,  what  can  be  ofiered  on  the  other 
side  investigated,  and  internal  arguments  also  carefuDy  considered. 
——4)  If  in  aU  other  respects  two  readings  are  equal,  (a  case  which 
rarely  occurs,)  the  number  of  witnesses  must  decide  the  question  of 
genuineness,  the  probabihty  being  the  greater  in  proportion  as  this 
increases.  But  from  the  number  of  witnesses  are  to  be  excluded, 
not  only  all  the  mediate  versions,  but  also  manuscripts  of  the  same 
recension  or  family*  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  only 
one.  This,  however,  cannot  take  place  until  the  manuscripts  are  re- 
duced into  families. 6)  If  much  more  ancient  witnesses,  or  supe- 
rior manuscripts,  or  stronger  internal  arguments,  declare  in  &vour  of 
one  reading,  all  things  are  by  no  means  equal ;  ft>r  the  more  an<nent 
witnesses  are  the  more  weighty,  the  oldest  versions  are  of  greater 
importance  than  manuscripts,  the  more  ancient  or  excellent  manu- 
scripts are  preferable  to  the  more  modem  and  inferior,  and  intermd 

.arguments  very  often  add  great  weight  to  witnesses. 6)  Readings 

which  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  or  almost  all  the  versions, 
manuscripts,  and  editions,  and  are  favoured  also  by  internal  arga- 
ments»  are  critically  certain.  8mce  this  is  die  case  with  all  the 
leadings  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  various 
readings,  afibcting  the  sense  ;  it  clearly  follows,  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
text  is  critically  certun.  Thus  the  incorruptness  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  more  fiilly  confirmed. 

§  144.    Critical  eofifedinre. ' 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  correction  of  the  text  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  it  ei^ 
be  allowed  in  any  case  to  correct  the  Hebrew  textf  tiMfagMmfeaf^  (glta 
any  ancieiU  teetiammiffjrom  internal  argumenie  nrnply,  or  from  arm^t^ 
eal  coi^eeti$re.  Should  this  be  absolutely  forbidden,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  admit,  that  no  genuine  reading  has  perished  under  the 
hands  of  transcribers  during  ^  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  in  the 
five  last  of  which|  indeed^  tb<«e  are  many  manuscript  witnesaes  ez- 
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taat,  but  in  Uie  nrhole  penod  niucii  intervened  beinecn  the  lOllt 
century  aRer  and  the  3d  before  Chrul  none  are  to  be  found  except 
some  vereiona  and  certain  quotationa  made  by  writers  of  those  ages, 
and  from  the  latter  date  up  to  the  authors  themselves  no  witnesses  of 
readings  eniat.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  concede  that  genuine  read- 
ings have  perished,  then  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  al- 
lowable by  the  aid  of  internal  arguments  or  critical  conjecture,  to 
restore  those  spurious  readings,  at  least,  which  change  the  meaning. 

§  14fi.     Vte  of  criUcal  amjtetvrt. 

If  criticism  which  conducts  its  operations  on  the  authority  of  wit- 
nesses is  to  be  carefully  and  moderately  exercised,  much  rather  ought 
diis  to  be  the  case  when  independently  of  such  authority  it  is  driven 
to  conjecture.  To  seek  after  conjectureH  designedly,  or  on  hght 
grounds  to  alter  the  reading,  and  introduce  the  alteratioa  into  the 
text,  is  what  sound  critics  stigmatize  as  a  censurable  eagerness  tor 
correcting  ;  and  they  lay  down  the  principle,  that  conjectures  are  not 
to  be  attempted  except  when  nceetsity  foreea,  or  very  great  probabi- 
Utjf  persuades  to  such  a  course,  and  tli&t  even  then  they  are  not  to 
be  introduced  into  the  text,  but  thrown  into  notes. 

Nttettity  forces,  when  a  ieanxd  and  sieilfvl  inierpreter,  (for  those 
who  are  not  versed  in  the  subject  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  matter  of 

s  importance,)  finds  it  impossible  to  elicit  a  suitable  sense  from  all 
the  readings  of  a  place  which  are  extant,  afier  all  other  methods  have 
been  tried ;  or  when  the  sense  is  repugnant  to  undoubted  liistory 
well  known  to  the  author  of  the  book,  or  to  doctrine  elsewhere  pro- 
posed by  the  same  writer.  And  in  this  case  conjecture  ought  not  to 
be  Bought,  but  freely  to  offer  itself  and  to  cunsisl  in  a  sUght  altera- 
tion of  a  word  made  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  spurious  read- 
ings arise.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  Ps.  cvii.  3..  D'o  ought  to  be 
Ichanged  into  pis'S. 

i*ralafr£l%  is  much  in  favour  of  conjecture  when  a  certain 
reading  gives  a  sense,  tolerable  indeed,  yet  not  in  all  respects  adapted 
to  the  context,  wliile  a  slight  alteration  corresponding  with  the 
mumer  in  which  errors  arise  produces  a  complete  consistency. 
8  in  Jud.  xiv.  14,  IS.,  where  it  is  said,  "they  could  not  ex- 
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pound  the  riddle  in  three  days,  and  it  cune  to  pass  on  tlie  teoatth 
day.  &.C.,"  if  ntf'rP  or  'j.   three,  be  changed  into  retf  or  'i,  mx, 

every  thing  will  be  clear.  If,  however,  the  probability  of  a  reading  be- 
ing erroneous  is  rather  »maU  or  if  the  alteration  of  the  reading  ic 
considerate,  or  varie*  muck  from  the  analogy  by  wliicli  errors  origi- 
nate, the  conjectural  emendation  n  (o  be  rejected,  althougli  il  may 
suggest  itself.  Thus  John  David  Michaeha  conjectures  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  that  in  [  Sam.  viii.  16,  for  os'linn  yow  a»«e*,  the 

reading  ought  to  be  MHinn  pour  predmu  things;  but  if  a  belter 

reading  were  wanted  in  this  place,  it  is  offered  by  the  Alexandrine 
translator,  who  gives  the  meaning  of  03"ip3,  your  oxen. 

That  sort  of  conjecture  wliirb  aimx  at  making  the  test  eoi^ormable 
to  grammatieal  rvlfs  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  an  anwarrantablc 
eagerness  for  correcting. 

§  14G.  Doctrinal  conjecture. 
An  alteralian  of  a  reading  without  a  mtnesi  on  doctrinal  grottndM 
nurely,  is  called  doctrinal  conjecture.  This  is  nothing  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  and  not  lo  be  tolerated  in  any  book.  It  is  auf- 
licient  to  remark  that  such  conjecture  is  founded  not  only  on  strictly 
doctrinal  arguments,  or  such  as  refer  lo  articles  of  faith  or  moral  pre- 
cepts, but  also  on  all  others  derived  from  opinions  previously  fixed. 
If,  therefore,  doctrinal  conjeclure  induced  the  Jews  to  alter  o'l'il  Ge- 


mini into  Syy  Ebal  in  Dcul.  x 


1  order  to  deprive  the  Sama- 


ritans of  an  ai^mont  for  that  as  a  place  of  worehip  ;  it  was  the  same 
principle  which  led  the  Samaritans  lo  add  tn  Gxod.  xii.  10.  to  the  ' 
words  "  the  sojourning  of  tlie  Israelitea  in  Egypt."  the  clause  ■ 
in  Canaati ;"  because,  through  a  preconceived  opinion  tliey  conje* 
lured  that  430  years  would  not  agree  wiUi  four  generalions. — Th^ 
critic  must  also  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  be  induced  by  doctrinal  at^-  ' 
ments  to  ascribe  the  more  weight  to  witnesses  or  lo  internal  argu-  "^ 
ments,  because  tlic  reading  for  which  they  give  evidence  is  favourable  1 
to  certain  opinions. 
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§  147.  Higher  Criticum. 
Higher  crilicism,  (which  indeed  oilen  rises  to  an  extreme)  doe^i 
tiol  differ  from  conjectural,  except  that  it  is  not  occupied  with  single 
words  or  phrases,  bul  with  aenlencea  and  parts  of  sentences  of  some 
length,  and  also  with  whole  books  which  are  proved  fiom  internal 
ar^menis  either  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  certain  age  or  wriler. 
In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testatnent  respecting  the  history  of  which 
we  have  so  little  external  evidence,  this  kind  orcriticism  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  much  ia  discovered  which  borders  on 
historical  certainty.  But,  like  critical  conjecture,  it  ought  to  be 
exercised  with  sobriety  and  modesty.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  what  might  poiaihly  be  or  happen,  for  to  reason  from  what  is 
possible  to  what  is  real  is  illogical ;  nor  are  bold  decisions  to  be 
made  on  iig'Al  grounds  aJfording  nottiing  more  than  some  weak  pro- 
babiUty,  which,  upon  a  more  allentive  examination  of  the  subject, 
comes  to  nothing.  The  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  identi- 
^ing  authors  of  our  own  age  who  have  written  anonymously  in  their 
vemacolar  longae  with  others,  whose  style,  principles,  mode  of  rea- 
uning,  and  course  of  thought,  were  all  well  known  from  other 
wurces,*  ought  to  be  a  remarkable  warning  to  the  bolder  critics  of 
the  present  day,  to  employ  this  uncertain  criticism  with  more  cau- 
tion, and  to  imitate  more  closely  the  example  of  the  Scaligers  and 
Casaubons.  Suspicions  and  trifling  reasons  prove  nothing.  It  must 
be  shown  that  a  book  or  a  part  of  a  book  contiuns  things  manifeBtly 
more  modem  than  its  dale,  or  such  as  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  on  account  of  the  age  in  which  he 
ttved,  or  the  sects  to  which  he  belonged)  or  the  luiguage  which  he 
Used,  which  must  be  dearly  and  perfectly  known  to  us. [a] — Lastly, 
Caution  must  be  used,  never  to  call  in  the  aid  of  doctrinal  arguments 
<inwn  from  any  preconceived  opinions. 


[a]  J&hn  quote*  ia  his  C 
IcKPl,  OpuK.  P.  II.  p.  46.  >. 
rhioh  richly  merits  i(i»rlio 


ft  full. 


the  Toll  owing  pusago  Trom 

-ecaling  ijeu  are  tilcen,  uid 

■■  Ne  monumenlti  hiitorie 


*  jTbe  uitbol  allndu  tononi*  uonjmoiu  pablicalioiu  iDGermuj,  wlucb  were 
'QdcdiuIt  ucribed  to  Zlnunemun  ud  Kul,  ud  Um  cantioa  whieh  be  Ibiuidi  Dj 
tlaii  bcc  «M  BCTCt  more  ■ppUeable  Uiui  it  it  to  bin  ceoaUTntn  ■(  the  [ireient  d 
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/alinanliuJ  BUapacta  judie«mue,  qaui  hac  allior  indago  critici  nt. 
ubiifue  anbolest  aliqQJd  soipecti.  Suspectum  nihil  tn  hoc  geoere  d 
potest,  Dili  vet  per  inilulniala  el  diitria  lulimmia  doceri  poUit,  nan  m 
illo  tempore  icriplnm,  <«fl  per  fntidem  oonfictura;  vel  non  potuit  i! 
tempore  scribi :  quia  ininnt  rri  ilia  trnpaTt  rtenUierti :  vel  ab  eo  ri 
■cribi  non  potuit  propter  /empiu,  qno  vixil,  propter  diicipitnam  qua 
lenUut  at.  et  propter  otaliimtm,  qva  ufui  eit,  plane  pafeclt  nobii  cngm^ 
n  diaionani,  el  iajieiunl  nw  diueniK 
alar,  et  Scaligeroram  et  Can 

1  trabatari  verenilum  ert,  DC,  j 
quod  apad  Aristophanem  Earipidea  conqueri  cogilur,  av6f<inre,  iXijv  n|i  a 
TpetyuJittv  fw  mpnifSis,  idem  mutatis  verbis  majore  jure  migni 
ram  hiatarin  ■criptorun  pars  indignari  debeat;  oX^  Ti|V  Is"«p«iv  ^fHM  J 
aifaipsvn."     TV.] 


teruptilum.     Ad  hoa  leges  i 
lelDplutD  : 
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PART  II* 


PARTICULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  BOOK  OF  THE 

OLD  TESTAMKNT 


§  1.     Order  cf  treaimefU. 

Having  discussed  those  subjects  which  relate  equally  to  all  tha 
books  of  the  Old  Testamenty  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
particular  IxmAs.  These  we  shall  not  take  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  manuscripts  or  editions,  but  in  noticing 
them  shall  foUowy  as  much  as  possiMey  the  order  oi  the  times  in 
which  they  were  respectively  written,  or  of  which  they  contain  the 
history.  We  will  comramice  with  the  historical  books,  proceeding 
in  succession  to  the  prof^ietical,  to  the  Hagtographa*  and,  in  the  last 
place,  to  the  deuterocanonical.  In  this  manner  the  examination  of 
the  whole  will  occupy  fimr  sections. 


^*, 


■^ 


n 
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SECTION  1. 


OF  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT^ 


CHAPTER  I, 


OF  THB   PEI9TATE17CII. 


§  2.     Contenis  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  an  account  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Divine  Being  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  establishing,  maintaining, 
and  promoting,  religion  and  good  morals,  from  the  creation  of  man 
down  to  the  death  of  Moses.  By  far  the  greater  part  relates  to 
dbose  things  which  God  established  hfjr  the  agency  of  Moses.  MThat 
pireced^  this  is  introductory,  but  necessary  &t  the  correct  and  per^ 
fed  understanding  of  the  remainder.  The  work  conrists  at  present 
of  five  books,*  but  the  contents  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
three  parts*.   .. 

I.  The  FnsTy  containing  the  book  d  Genesis,  comprises  the  di* 
vine  arrangements  for  the  support  of  religion  and  virtue  antecedentlj 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  from  the  creatioDi  of  man  down  to  the 
death  of  Joseph,  A.  M.  2318.    This  may  be  subdivided  into 
portions  :  the  firetf  Gen.  L  1 — ^xi.  26,  contains  in  a  few 
the  principal  events  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of 
A.  M.  1948,  and  recounts  the  ancestors  of  that  patriaich  who  had>j 
cultivated  and  preserved  a  due  regard  for  religion  and  good  morals : 
the  eecondy  Gen.  xi.  27 — ^1.  26,  frunishes  a  more  detailed  history  of 

*  [8m  $  SS,  note  b.) 
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Abrahain»  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  continuing  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  com- 
prising in  the  whole  a  period  of  295  years ;  in  this  part  tlie  promises 
given  to  the  Patriarchs  form  every  where  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  [a] 

II.  The  Second  division,  containing  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, and  Numbers,  gives  the  history  of  Moses  and  of  his  legislation, 
and  shows  how  the  promises  made  to  the  Patriarchs  were  fulfilled  by 
corresponding  events  ;  namely,  the  increase  of  their  'posterity,  their 
deliverance  fi^m  Egypt,  and  the  establishment  among  them,  by  tlie 
agency  of  Moses,  of  a  theocratical  government  and  administration, 
by  means  of  which  true  religion  should  be  preserved  until  the  time 
when,  as  had  been  promised  to  the  Patriarchs,  it  should  be  propaga- 
ted by  their  posterity  among  all  nations,  or,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  promises  themselves,  when  all  natUms  should  be  blessed. 
Many  events  of  the  first  two  years  are  related,  but  much  fewer,  and 
only  the  more  important,  of  the  following  thirty-seven,  in  Num.  xv — 
xix.,  and  of  the  fortieth*  in  Num.  xx — xxxvi. 

III.  In  Deuteronomy,  which  constitutes  the  Third  division,  the 
Hebrews  are  admonished  to  keep  the  Law :  some  laws  arc  repeated 
and  more  accurately  defined,  some  are  altered,  and  some  are  added ; 
and  the  good  effects  which  should  attend  tlie  punctual  observance  of 
the  whole,  and  the  evils  whicli  should  fi)llow  its  neglect,  are  laid  be- 
fore the  Hebrews.  After  this  the  renewal  of  Xhe  Covenant  between 
the  people  and  God  their  king  is  described,  and  a  prophetical  poem 
concerning  the  future  condition  of  the  nation,  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  the  Hebrews,  is  added.  All  these  tUnp  have  reference 
to  the  inhabiting  of  Canaan,  possession  of  which  was  very  soon  to  be 
taken.  Lastly,  Moses  publicly  delivers  his  bode  to  the  priests  and 
princes  of  the  people,  to  be  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  in  the  most  holy 
place,  beside  the  ark,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  every  seventh  year. ^The  blessing  of  the  tribes 

,  and  the  death  of  Moses,  Dent,  xxxiii.  xzxiv.,  have  been  added  by 
mmother  hand,  as  is  cleariy  proved  by  the  difference  of  language 
r^and  style. 

[I.  CiMUeiiis  fjf  GmesUf  c.  i.  1 — ^zi.  26.  After  an  account  of  the 
creation,  of  the  original  state  of  man,  and  of  the  fall,  this  portion 
gradually  proceeds  to  relate  the  increase  of  irreligion  and  immorality 
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until  aboQt  the  year  235,  (iv.  26.  v.  S,  6.) :  the  true  worshippen 
found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  appellation  *  wmM 
of  CM^  while  those  who  disregarded  the  divine  instructions  and 
were  led  by  mere  human  propensities  were  called  *•  ckOdren  qf  mm.' 
Of  the  former  class  were  the  ancestors  of  Noah,  who  are  conse- 
quently here  introduced,  (c.  v.)  although  the  genealogy,  like  a  long 
parenthesis,  interrupts  the  close  connexion  between  iv.  26,  and  vi.  1. 
For  the  same  'cause  the  extraordinary  piety  of  Enoch  and  his  pre- 
mature and  very  remarkable  end  are  mentioned,  (v.  22.  ss.)  The 
intermarriages  of  these  two  classes  of  peoj^e  produced  at  last  a  oor- 
ruption  of  reKgion  and  morals  so  general,  that  God  by  a  flood  de- 
stroyed all  living  creatures  except  Noah  and  his  family  and  the  ani- 
mals which  were  preserved  along  with  them  in  the  ark.  On  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  terfible  event,  it  is  related  with  more  thin 
usual  particularity,  (vi.  9 — ix.  29.)  This  is  followed  by  a  genealo- 
gical and  geographical  account  of  settlements  made  in  the  world, 
(c.  X.)  and  then  (xi.  1 — 9,)  the  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel 
is  related,  which,  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  dispersion,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  account.  The  posterity  of  Shem,  with  whom  rdi- 
gion  and  morals  were  preserved  longest  and  in  the  greatest  parity, 
are  then  introduced  (xi.  26.)  down  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

The  remainder  of  Genesis  contains  a  more  particular  account  of 
&cts  in  which  the  Israelites  were  interested.  As  the  family  of  Terah 
were  idolatrous  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.  Gen.  xxxi.  90.  zzxv.  2.),  Abraham  is 
called  to  go  to  Canaan,  where  a  numerous  posterity  is  promised  him, 
and  the  settlement  of  his  descendants  through  Isaac,  after  a  residence 
of  400  years  in  a  foreign  land,  and  also  that  ta  kU  seed  aU  naHmk» 
should  he  Messed  (xii.  2.  s.  xviii.  17.  ss.  xxii.  17.  s.  and  xv.  13 — 16.)  : 
all  which  has  in  view  the  preservation  of  tbe  knowledge  oi  God  and 
true  religion,  as  is  plain  from  xviii.  16 — 22.  xvii.  4 — 14.  Comp. 
Archeol.  Germ.  11.  Th.  11.  B.  §  163.  S.  214.  fil  These  promisea, 
which  are  repeated  to  Isaac  (xxvi.  1 — 5.)  and  to  Jacob  (xxviib  13.  ••] 
are  the  principal  point  on  which  every  thing  in  this  domeatie 
turns,  the  account  of  the  adventures  of  Joseph  not  excepted,  as  tbia 
includes  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt,  where  they  became 
numerous.  Whatever  is  introduced  in  relation  to  other  ftmiliea  and 
peoples  has  some  bearing  on  the  history  of  these  patriarchs,  as  xir. 
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18.  B.f  or  concerns  some  collateral  branches,  as  zxy.  1— 4,  IS — 18« 


II.  After  the  account  of  the  miraculous  plagues  of  Egyptt[&]  this 
part  relates  the  passage  of  the  HieropoKtan  branch  of  the  Red  sea* 
the  ruin  of  the  Egyptian  army«  and  the  journey  of  the  Hebrews 
throo^  the  deserts  of  Shur,  Sin,  and  Rephidim  to  mount  Horeb,  on 
i^iich  the  peak  of  Sinai  raises  itself^  and  where  Moses  had  received 
Us  divine  commission  (Ex.  i — xviii.).  On  this  march  the  bitter  water 
of  Marah  is  rendered  potable  (xv.  23.  ss.)^  manna  and  quails  are 
sent  in  the  desert  of  Sin  (xvi.)»  in  Rephidim  Moses  brings  water  from 
a  rock  (xvii.),  the  Amalekites  are  conquered,  and  judges  are  appointed 
by  die  advice  of  Jethro  (xviii.).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai  the  Hebrews 
receive  Jmbovam  as  their  king  (xix.))  who  announces  amidst  thunder 
and  ligiitningy  the  fimdamental  laws  of  religion  and  of  the  state  (xx.) : 
tliMe»  after  they  have  been  more  fully  developed  and  reduced  to  wii- 
ting(zxi— ^xxiil),  are  acceded  to  by  the  people  in  a  solemn  covenant 
(xxiv.).  Then  follow  (xxv — xxxi.)  the  directions  for  rearing  the  holy 
tabeniacley  for  the  garments  and  consecration  of  the  priestS)  and  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  sanctuary,  with  a  renewed  injunction  to  sanc- 
tify the  Sabbath.  The  two  stone  tablets  which  Moses  brought  from 
Ae  mountain  are  also  mentioned.  The  history  of  the  golden  calf 
wcceeds  (xxxiL  xxxiii.) ;  also  the  account  of  the  new  tablets,  the  re- 
petition of  some  laws,  and  a  remaikable  appearance  of  God  (xxziv.). 
The  Sabbatical  injunction  is  again  announced  to  the  people,  and  the 
tdiemacle  with  whatever  belonged  to  it  is  set  up  (xsxv — ^xL). 

Leviticus  begins  with  directions  for  the  offerings  which  were  to  be 
aade  in  the  tabernacle  (i — ^vii.) ;  it  rdates  the  consecration  of  the 
piiosts,  and  the  death  of  Aaron's  two  sons  (viii— ^x.),  and  gives  direc- 
tions about  unclean  beasts,  men,  houses,  and  garments  (xi — ^xv.). 
Then  follow  (xvi — ^xxv.)  various  laws,  without  methodical  arrange- 
and  promises  and  threats  form  the  conclusion  (xxvi.).    The 
, ,  — _ae60  respecting  vows  (xxvii.)  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with 
W  4t  '^riiit  ptecMes,  and  relate  to  voluntary  obligations  originating  in  ex- 
tnoidinaEy  zeal. 

The  book  of  Numbers  opens  with  an  account  of  the  preparations 
far  die  decampment  (i — ^x.).  Those  who  are  fit  for  warlike  duty  are 
noQbered  and  described ;  then  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  camp 
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and  the  order  ot'  march  ;  certain  laws  are  again  introduced  (v.  vi.  ix.)* 
Eklso  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  and  the  age  at  which  their  ser- 
vice? began  and  terminated  (viii.),  and  the  presents  offered  by  the 
princes  (vii.). 

At  last,  in  the  second  year  after  the  exode,  in  the  SOtb  of  the 
second  moDth,  they  begin  their  march  from  Sinai^  and  proceed  a  dis- 
tance of  three  daya^  journey  (x.  II — 36.).  Some  troubles  and  insur- 
rections arise.  Then  a  part  of  the  camp  is  consumed  by  fire ;  a 
council  is  appointed  ;  end  Miriam  is  struck  with  leprosy  (xi.  xii>). 
Twelve  spies  are  sent  into  Canaan  whose  report  occasions  a  revolt* 
and  this  leads  to  the  threat  of  God,  that  aU  that  race  should  die  in  the  - 
desert  except  Caleb  and  Joshua  (siii.  xiv.). 

or  the  remaining  thirty-eight  years  of  the  march  nothing  is  related, 
except  some  laws  concerning  offerings,  the  punishment  of  the  Sabbath 
breaker,  the  revolt  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  the  miraculous 
establishment  of  tlie  priesthuod  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  directions  tor 
the  priests,  and  the  instilutii^n  of  the  purificnlion  of  llie  unclean  by 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (xv — lix.). 

In  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  the  next  generation  of 
the  Hebrews  come  to  the  desert  of  Sin,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Canaan  (xx.).  Here  ihey  receive  water  from  a  rock  smilteu  by 
Moses,  and  both  he  and  Aaron  are  excluded  from  the  land  of  promise. 
The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  to  march  tlirough  hia 
country  obliges  them  to  take  a  circuitous  route  (xs.).  Their  diacco- 
tent  brings  on  the  plague  of  serpents,  which  is  cured  by  looking  at 
one  made  of  brass  and  elevated.  Hence  they  march  to  the  eastern 
side  of  Canaan,  where  they  conquer  Silion  and  Og.  and  take  poft- 
session  of  all  the  country  on  timtside  of  Jordan  (sxi.). 

This  is  followe^l  by  the  history  of  Balaam  (xxii — xxiv.),  the  relation 
of  the  death  of  240lX)  Hebrews  on  account  of  tlie  idolatry  into  wluek  , 
lliey  had  been  enticed  by  the  Moabites  and  Midianites,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  engage  in  a  war  witli  the  latter  (xxv.).  Then  a  st 
numbering  takes  place  (xxvi.).  various  laws  are  introduced  (xxvii~-V 
sxx.),  and  the  war  with  the  Midianites  is  undertaken  (xxxi.).  After  j 
this  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  are  put  ii 
sion  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  condition  of  asaiMing  - 
the  other  tiibea  in  ttio  conquest  of  CanatD  (xxxii.). 
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tkm  of  all  the  encampmentB  in  the  whole  march  from  Egypt  is  then 
given  (xxxfii.  1-^9.),  and  certain  laws  which  circumstances  made 
necessaiy  form  the  conclusion  of  the  book  (xxxiii.  60 — xxxvi.  13.). 

III.  7%e  third  great  division  of  the  Pentateuch  was  recited  to  the 
pe<^]e.    The  first  three  portions  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the 
beginnings  and  endings,  thus :  the  firsts  Deut  i.  1 — ^iv.  43 ;  the  seeondf 
IV.  44 — ^viii.  20 ;  and  the  thirds  ix.  1 — xi.  32.     The  miracles  which 
God  had  wrought  for  the  Hebrews,  the  beneficial  ordinances  which 
he  had  instituted  among  them,  and  the  victories  which  he  had  granted 
them,  are  exhibited  as  motives  to  obedience.  Then  follow  laws  which* 
in  reference  to  a  residence  in  Canaan,  are  in  part  repeated,  and  made 
more  definite,  and  in  part  now  first  announced  (xii.  1 — xxvi.  19.). 
Chi^.  xxviL  takes  up  the  same  subject  which  had  been  touched  on 
before  (xL  26 — 30.),  the  engraving  of  the  law  (meaning  a  part  of  it) 
on  a  pillar,  and  the  declaration  of  blessings  and  curses.     Then  the 
good  which  should  result  firom  obedience,  and  the  evil  which  should 
be  the  consequence  of  disobedience,  are  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other  (xxnii.),  and  (xxix.  xxx.)  the  body  of  the  people  are  admo* 
mshed  (o  obey  the  law,  both  by  a  developement  of  their  fiiture  condition* 
and  by  a  representation  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  already 
wrought  for  them,  and  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  bestowed  on  them, 
Hoses  now  lays  down  his  commission,  and  gives  the  book  of  the 
bw  to  tiie  priests,  charging  them  to  deposit  it  in  the  tabernacle  beside 
&e  ark,  and  to  read  it  publicly  every  seventh  year  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
ttcles.  He^  appoints  Joshua  to  direct  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (xxxL)> 
ttd  gives  to  the  people  a  poem  (xxxii.)  to  be  committed  to  memory 
fcr  their  perpetual  admonition.    At  last  he  takes  a  view  of  Canaan 
hiD  Nebo,  the  summit  of  Mount  Abarim,  and  then  dies.     His  bless- 
ing of  the  tribes  (xxxiii.)    and  his  death  (xxxiv.)  are  added  by 
laodier  hand.] 

[«)  Th«  conninrion  of  this  first  division  with  tbe  two  others,  as  intro- 
'^'^Btiiy  to  iSbttir  oonteots,  and  in  some  measore  serving  as  an  explanation 
**AMnee  of  the  proeeedings  which  they  relate,  will  be  evident  upon 
^ii^eetioD  of  the  following  passages :  ii.  3.  ix.  1 — 17, 20—27.  xii.  1 — 3. 
^  14-17.  XV.  xvii.  xix.  30-38.  xxi.  1—20  xxiii.  xxiv.  2--8.  xxv. 
^^  la— 34.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxxv.  9—15.  xxxvi.  6.  xlvi.  1—7.  xlviii. 
^17—13.  See  also  RoaxvMvxLUUi,  Proleg.  in  Gen.  $  I.  SehoLin 
^T'i  Vd.  I.  p.  41.  s.  Edit,  tert  lail.    TV.] 
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[A)  Oa  thaaircoautancet  of  these  plague,  anil  Ihe  iaternsl  nviUtnca 
dr  the  ganuloensu  of  Ihe  book  of  Exodas  which  the^  afibrd.  Me 
BsxtHT's  elaborate  DisserlatioD  on  the  Flaguei  of  Egypt,  Svo.  LoodDo, 
1810,  or  the  brief  extract  of  hii  argoment  in  Houri'i  iDtrod,  Vol.  |V. 
pp.  ll.u.  ed.  Sd.     Tt.] 

§  3.  ItOemal  emdence  that  Motet  it  ihe  atUhor- 
The  genius  and  dispoaition,  in  oilier  words,  the  character  of  the 
author  ;  (he  cmtenit  of  the  booltB  Iheraselvea,  or  what  they  treat  of 
in  relalioD  to  historical,  political,  and  geographical  topics  ;  the  rutttire 
of  the  ttj/le  and  language  ;  and  the  arrangement  and  form  of  these 
books,  all  allow  that  Moses  was  the  author. 

I.  In  Deuteronomy  the  speaker  is  evidently  an  old  man  whose  age 
has  rendered  him  somewhat  vcrhone,  captious,  and  i|iieni1ous,  and 
disposed  to  censure  the  erromof  his  juniors. 1)  His  manner  of  ad- 
dress is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had,  with  the  inter- 
vention of  many  and  great  miracles,  led  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; — 
had,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  eslabhshed  a  theocracy  among  them  ; — had 
furnished  them  with  laws  ; — had  governed  them  forty  years,  during 
their  journey  through  Arabia  to  the  Jordan  ; — had  procured  for  them 
many  extraordinary  beneflts  ; — and  had,  when  necessary,  chastised 

them  with  signal  punishments. 2)  lie  addresses  himself  as  to  t, 

people  that  had  seen  and  experienced  aU  this,  to  which  he  frequently 

appeals,  by  saying, '  at  ye  haxe  teen,'  '  at  yc  ham  experienced.' 3) 

He  speaks  with  the  affection  and  solicitude  of  an  old  man  soon  to 
die,  and  with  a  freedom,  boldness,  and  vehemence  which  none  could 
have  used  but  one  who  had  done  so  much  Ibr  tlie  people  whom  he 
addressed,  and  one  who  was  anxiously  solicitous  for  its  future  wel- 
fare. In  fine  he  who  speaks  in  Deuteronomy  enters  so  thoroughly 
into  the  circumstances  sjid  feelings  which  must  have  been  peculiar  to 
Moses,  and  what  he  utters  corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  people  addressed,  that  no  other  but  the  original 
speaker  could  ever  have  had  so  perfect  a  regard  to  these  circumslaji- 
ces,  or  could  ever  have  preserved  it  so  completely  as  nowhere  to 
betray  Iiimself.  They  who  impugn  this  argument,  or  consider  it  as 
of  little  moment,  must  produce  some  ancient  writing  simdar  to  this, 
wliich  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit,  nature,  age,  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  aomc  person  other  than  the  author,  and  of  tbo  per- 
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d  to  ba*e  bean  Ac  fint  retders  of  the  work, 
b«fbra  anj  w«^  csn  be  lUowed  to  their  objectionB.— — In  the  bocA 
of  Deatennooi;,  not  only  tke  nl^ectt  of  Numben,  Leviticiu,  and 
ExodoB,  but  alao  de  owtnoe  of  those  books,  are  taken  for  granted : 
for  the  pMww  who  tpeaka  in  Deuteronomy,  and  who,  as  we  hare 
seen,  imiit  btTe  wHUat  the  book,  miut  Mcataril]/  kaee  wrtttoi  tkae 
Ikne  otker  hotlu,  since  he  frequently  refers  to  their  contents ; — 
oigea  obedienoe  to  the  laws  which  are  contained  in  them ;  and  draws 
fioB  the  events  which  they  narrate  reasons  for  obeying  those  l&wa  :— 
Bee,  in  a  word,  without  them  Denteronomy  would  have  been  unin* 
telSgiUe  to  its  readera.-—— In  like  manner  these  four  books  refor  to 
Ocuflis  as  a  pmvioasly  itrittm  composition. 

U.  The  Fevtateuch  contains  *ery  many  accounts  of  the  bisttny, 
raligion,  politics,  end  geography  of  remote  ages  and  of  different 
cowiiUiM  sod  nations,  especially  tboee  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well 
as  nwy  puBing  alhuiona  to  these  particulan :  all  of  these,  as  &r  u 
the  pnnn^  of  documents  relating  to  those  ancient  periods  leaves  na 
qaafiiM  to  judge,  correspond  exactly  with  those  times,  conntries, 
and  nations.  To  these  may  be  added  many  particulars  respecting 
oatural  histoty,  diseases,  the  arts,  military  affairs,  &c.  The  author, 
tbenfim,  most  have  been  a  man  carefully  educated  from  his  youth, 
td  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of  very  general  infbrmatiou,  endowed  with 
good  natural  talents,  and  born  at  a  remote  period  : — in  a  word,  soch 
a  man  as  tw  JHbws,  educated  in  the  royal  court  of  Egypt,  and  fitted 
fm-  the  government  of  a  numerous  and  headstrong  people  duiii^  a 
fartt  jonn*  journey  through  the  trackless  deserts  of  Arabia.  In  no 
panoB  of  a  more  recent  age  could  such  a  varie^  of  ciicumstances 
iMtve  met,  and  none  could  have  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  vnrions  subjects  as  entirely  to  avoid  error,  and  never  to  in- 
)  natters  inappropriato  to  the  countries,  nations,  or  times  in 
I,  or  of  a  more  modem  dato,  or  foreign  to  the  subject. 

in.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  very  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
fiftia  considerably  from  that  of  the  Psalms  and  other  more  modem 
books.  There  are  no  foreign  words  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
except  some  of  old  Egyptian  origin,  such  as  nir,  yiM,  n3n,  o'ecnn, 

i3B|W,  nUBlB,  inttf  Bin,  Alc.  :  archaisms  occur,  such  M  the  use  of 
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Km  and  is^^  as  feminines  ;*  verbs  ending  in  n  and  M  are  frequently 

interchanged  ;  the  use  of  the  local  n  is  very  common :  it  contains 
many  flexions  of  verbs  ending  in  h  by  increments  at  the  end  with 
the  omission  of  the  h  ;  also  flexions  of  verbs  in  the  future  in  the 
feminine  plural  without  n  at  the  end  ;t  and  other  similar  forms,  all 
of  which  are  much  less  frequent  in  the  more  modem  books.|  Other 
grammatical  archaisms  have,  no  doubt,  been  corrected  in  a  later  age, 
just  as  wn  and  ifi}  have  been  pronounced  and  pointed  mn  and  V^. 

Many  words  and  phrases  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  and  many  peculiar  to  later  books  are  never  found  in  it ;  many 
also  which  are  common  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  elsewhere  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  the  contrary.  Of  the  different  sorts  of  such  words 
and  phrases  I  have  collected  more  than  a  hundred,§  without  reckon- 
ing aitai  XsyofirSva  and  such  as  refer  to  objects  which  there  has  been 
no  occasion  to  mention  elsewhere.  To  enumerate  all,  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  work  ;  it  may  not*  however,  be  improper  to  mention 
a  few.    The  following  are  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch :  *)OT  for  ns?, 

T  TV 

Wi  for  n^KH,  pOH,  ^ijr,  1^'nn  for  which  we  read  elsewhere  ai^nn, 
113  M^fif  and  r^i  H'Sfin,  praer  nas^,  iid,  «bnn  for  which  we  read 


••  •.      ••   ,  V  ••         •  :  •  ▼  •       •    — 


elsewhere  SiiD,  nin^S  b^'k,  33p,  na^a^,  odd,  d^^d,  WO,  t**^^'^  nfnW]?, 

*  (MM  is  used  as  a  feminine  almost  two  hnndred  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
use  of  this  word  and  1J^3  as  feminines  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  archaism  erea  l>y 
those  who  deny  the  aothentieity  of  the  Pentateuch :  e.  g.  Vatbr.  Comm.  ueber  d. 
Pent  S.  616.  Oismirs  Geich.  der  Heb.^  Spraehe  und  Schrift,  S.  81. :  BoSBW. 
nrokgomena  in  Pent.  p.  SO.    Tr.] 

t  [These,  and  aU  the  other  peculiar  fonns  of  the  Pentateuch,  ere  ftiUj  treated  oC  in 
a  posthumous  dissertation  of  Jahn's,  entitled  Beitraege  xur  Vertheidignng  der  Aeefat- 
heit  des  Pentateuchs,  published  in  the  Archtr  filer  die  Thedogie  und  ihre  neueste  LHe- 
ntur,  heraiHgeg.  ron  E.  6.  BsKasL,  Th.  IL  {Tuhing,  1818.)  Part  8.  Rotsii.  abi 
sup.  p.  81.    Tr.] 

X  [For  instance,  the  peculiar  infle«OBs  of  the  fiitoie,  so  common  in  the  Peatnteneh, 
occur  only  teven  times  in  aU  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  BoSBir.  ubi 
sup.  p.  81.    Tr.] 

^  (In  hb  lubsequent  researches  he  extended  the  number  to  more  than  two  hun^hr§4, 
aU  of  which  are  given  in  his  Beitraege  u.  s.  f.  ubi  sup.  S.  685—680.  See  also  lor  a 
lift  of  words  MHBob  in  later  writings,  but  ne? er  or  rarely  fiNBid  hi  the  Pentateuch, 
Beitraege  u.  •»!.  ti»i  sup.  S.  168-«?0S.    RotiN.  ubi  tup.    Tr.) 
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t\iM  n^a,  D^O'mn,  •ua^,  &c.*  The  MowiDg  never  occur  in  the  Pen- 
uteodi :  iKD,  Vj,  San,  S3,  niiait  nin%  niKait  ^tiSk,  '^b^h,  •mk,  Sip, 
Vuc  nVw,  oSp,  nn^a,  nnie,  awB^,  nuo^,  v^3»  "''o,  rwn,  oin,  pon,  dV» 

iVTi  rV»  ^^  used  of  the  praises  of  Goo,  nt^\  I'DH,  D)'nn,  v  an^ 
1]f  for  eternity,  6lc. 

IV.  The  style  of  this  work  is  in  the  poetical  parts  elegant  and  sub- 
lime, in  the  prose  perspicuous,  and  better  than  that  of  any  other  He- 
brew book,  such,  in  short,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  brought  up 
in  a  palace,  and  possessing  a  cultivated  genius.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
eveiywhere  ahke,  being  in  Deuteronomy  much  more  verbose,  and  in 
the  exhortations  more  vehement  and  oratorical ;  all  wliich  is  natural 
to  an  old  age  of  activity  and  solicitude  respecting  the  condition  of  pos- 
terity. The  order  of  discourse  is  not  everywhere  tlie  most  conve- 
nient, but  sometimes  unnatural ;  it  frequently  runs  on  in  broken  and 
unconnected  fragments,  many  of  which  are  wound  up  with  distinct 
cimcluaions.  All  this  shows  a  writer  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
bttsiness  ;  writing  not  continuously,  but  with  frequent  interruptions» 
and  in  the  constant  anticipation  of  interruption,  and  for  this  reason 
terminating  parts  of  his  work  with  special  conclusions.  It  shows  a 
writer  who  had  been  many  years  occupied  in  his  work,  and  who, 
during  their  course  had  somewhat  changed  his  style  and  language  :  a 
writer  who,  perhaps,  has  dictated,  as  was  frequently  the  custom, 
■ome  parts  of  his  works  to  an  amanuenas,  which  would  in  some 
neasure  vary  the  style  ;  or  who  has  incorporated  into  liis  own  work 
'  certain  public  records  written  by  the  proper  officers.  Sucli  is  exactly 
flie  style  that  might  be  expected  from  Moses,  who,  while  burdened 
Mth  so  many  duties,  often  interrupted,  distracted  by  frequent  journeys 

«  [To  UieM  majr  lie  tdded :  VSJTSk  *1DM3,  lor  lo  dUj  for  which  the  Uter  books 

^  ^  •  •   • 

tw  either  miairSK  b)DIO,    (Jad.  u.  10.    U  Chr.  zxxir.  SS.)  or    '^H  ^OKJ 
Hfnap  (O  Ki.  zsi.  to.    n  Chr.  zndT.  SS.)  :  ni*^jr  nSj,  de  eoita  ;   the  phrase 
9VriBg  only  in  another  seaie,  Ezek.  xri.  36.  s. :  HJl^  oeeiin  obIj  Qtn.  zbiii.  16. 
I  la?  only  Geib  nx*  VK    Rosbn.  ubi  iv^  p.  SS,    Tr,] 


im 
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from  place  lo  place,  executed  these  works  during  the  space  of  forty 
years,  and  at  last  wrote  Deuteronomy  when  old  and  near  his  end. 

V.  The  selection  and  arningement  of  materials  shew  that  the 
author  was  a  legislator  who  narrated  the  history  of  his  own  legislation. 
1)  In  his  introduction,  which  ho  commences  with  the  most  an- 
cient hblory.  he  narrat«a  and  carefully  recommends  to  notice  those 
things  in  preference  lo  others  which  lend  to  prepare  the  way  for  ll»e 
subsequent  system  of  legislation,  and  for  the  theocracy  and  all  the 
arrangements  which  it  would  involve  :*  such  arc  the  worship  of  one 
God  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  tilings,  derived  firom  the  first  man  : 
its  conhrmalion  in  the  divine  promises  to  the  patriarchs ; — the  sacri- 
fices of  the  patriarchs  ; — and  the  divinely  etfected  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises. 

&c. 2)  To  the  history  of  his  legislation  he  adds  scarcely  any 

other  matters  than  such  as  gave  occasion  to  laws,  or  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  obedience  to  their  dictates  ;  or  which  related  to  the  rebellioua 
struggles  of  the  people  :  and  yet,  in  going  on,  as  if  he  had  been  press- 
ed for  time,  or  fatigued  with  writing,  he  is  oflen  silent  concerning 
actions  or  proposed  questions  which  gave  rise  lo  new  laws,  whence  it 
happens  that  many  parts  of  his  work  consist  of  broken  fragments. 

3)  He  gives  the  laws  almost  entirely  in  that  order  in  which  they 

were  promulgated,  inserting  everywhere  not  only  the  histories  of  the 
events  which  happened  at  the  same  time,  but  even  the  exhortations  to 
obedience,  the  promises,  and  the  threats,  by  which  lliey  were  accom- 
panied.  4)  He  repeats  and  explains  some  laws  which  in  the  lapu 

of  years  had  become  neglected,  or  were  perverted  by  erroneous  inter- 
pretations, or  had  given  rise  lo  doubts  ;  and  6)  he  changes  others, 
vhich,  in  the  progress  of  time  did  not  correspond  to  altered  circum- 
stances, or  had  given  occasion  to  abuse. No  one  but  the  legislator 

himself  would  have  conceived  so  truly  of  the  nature  and  order  of 
legislation,  as  not  to  interpose  some  things  not  pertinent  to  the  nib- 
ject,  or  of  recent  origin  ; — as  not  to  choose  some  more  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  laws,  suggested  by  the  connexion  of  their  subjects 
and  of  their  natures,  in  preference  to  that  agreeing  with  the  order  of 
their  promulgation  ; — or,  at  least,  as  not  to  have  avoided  repetitionE 


•  [Seen 
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ul'  the  BUM  laws,  and  particulul;  of  those  wherein  ctungeB  had  been 
introduced  in  accommod&tjon  to  altered  times  and  circumBtancee.[a] 

[0)  To  th«  content]  of  Ihii  tection,  De  Welte  can  only  teplj,  wilb  r«- 
■P«ol  to  the  3d  head,  U»t  the  Uter  Hebrew!  migbl,  bj  their  politic*) 
and  msrcaotilB  coimezioiu  with  Egypt,  have  obtuned  lufficiently  acca- 
nle  knowledge  of  iU  concenii,  tad  that  the  acconntj  relating  to  Canean 
•ad  Um  neig;tibonring  countriei  are  ungatiafBctorr  and  contradictory ;  Ihi*  • 
lait  anertian  he  attempU  to  prove,  (J  149  anm.  c.)  but  without  lucoau : 
with  rupcct  to  the  n*t  he  merely  nya  tlist  "  the  analog;  of  the  whole  hit- 
torrofthe  laii|;ua(e  and  literature  of  the  Hebrewa  contradict!  the  luppo- 
ntion  thai  Moki  ii  the  author  of  the  PenUlauch  1"  (}  1»3.  anm.)  adding, 
that  *■  it  is  inconceivable  tfaatonemaD  ihould  create  the  whole  literature 
of  a  natioa  in  all  it(  extent,  both  as  to  matter  and  ai  to  language." 
(aan.  4.)    Such  arfumenti  are  their  own  coafutalioa. 

For  full  aoiwen  to  the  objection!  of  Le  Clerc  and  otheri  agalnit 
the  gennincnei!  of  the  Penliteuch.  see  Witrii  Miicellanea  Sacra,  Lib.  I.  h 

e.  siT.  and  eapecially  Gkavcb  on  the  Peotateach,  Vol.  I.  App.  i.  "'SB 

A  full  itatemenl  of  the  internal  evidence  for  thegenumene!iof  thePsn^        ^H 
tateoeli  nay  be  found  in  GaavBs'  Lecturei  00  the  Penlateuoh.  Lact.  II.     "'^H 
iri-  and  IV.    He  derives  bii  proo&  from  the  facU  related  (pp,  S7.  n);        jM 
tnm  the  minuleneu  and  coniiiteney  of  the  detaili  (pp.  62. 11.);  from  th«      '  ^H 
entire  impartiality  of  the  writer  (pp.  73.  ■■.}.  opecially  respecting  the        '  fl 
fimily  ofMois!  (pp.  7S.  •!.)  and  Mote!  hinuelf.  compared  with  tbe  treat-        '■  ■ 
nent  of  the  lame  mbject  by  JoMphni  (pp.  78 — 87.)'.  from  a  companion 
tl  Deutcroaomy  with  the  three  preceding  ttooki,  and  of  tbeie  with  ona 
iiothcr,  (Lect.  111.};  from  the  circunutancei  accampanying  the  miraculoU! 
(rent!  which  are  narrated  (Lect.  IV.);  and  from  the  connexion  of  these 
niraouloiu  eveats  with  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Jews  (Lect.  V.),   All 
tUi  is  execDted  in  a  very  able  manner.    The  review  of  the  chsraater  of 
H<a*a,ai  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  examination  of  theairacaloui 
pauhaeDt  of  Korah  and  his  company  (pp.  IM.  u.)  are  particularly  wall 
WDTtb  OMMuIting.     TV.] 


§  4.     i)fo«e«  atylet  himatlf  the  author  of  the  PaOataich. 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  observed,  it  evidently  follows,  that 
Hoses  not  only  may  have  been,  but  in  all  probability  really  was, 
luthor  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  also  the  express  assertion  of  the 
writer  himself,  repeatedly  made  in  divers  places,  where  the  aaine  ar- 
nngement,  the  same  stylo  and  language,  and  the  same  signs  of  alTec- 
'ion  and  solicitiHle  which  were  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  are 
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observable.  Tlius  Dewt.  xxxi.  9—13,  S2,  24.  bs.,  be  says  ihal  Uie 
whole  book  was  written  by  himaelf_/rcwi  the  begitming  to  the  end.  and 
was  by  him  committed  to  the  nobles  and  ihe  priests,  thai  it  mighl  be 
kept  in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  every  seven  yeara,  at  tlie  feast  of  tabemaclea,  be  read  to  the  whole 
asBembled  people.  Tlioae  who  say  that  tliis  passage  relates  only  to 
Deuteronomy,  must  remember  what  has  been  before  obsenred,  that 
throughout  this  book  the  existence  of  Numbers,  Leviticns,  Exodus, 
and  Genesis,  is  taken  for  granted.  AH  these  writings,  therefore,  arc 
referred  to  by  Moses,  where,  when  he  speaks  collectively  of  aU  the 
antecedent  writings,  as  he  does  not  only  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 13,22,  24- 
ss.,  but  aUo  Dent.  i.  5.  iv.  44.  s.  xvii.  18.  xxviii.  58,  CI.  xxis.  19.  s., 
26.  XXX.  10.,  he  calls  Uiem  minn.  the  law.  and  riHin  minn,  thu  low, 

using  by  a  metonymy  the  thing  contained  for  that  containing,  as  he  him- 
self proves  by  calling  the  same  writings  niinn  iBD,  the  book  vf  the 

lax.  In  all  these  expressions  r\t\Fi  (the  lam)  signifies  properiy  doc- 
trine and  especially  religiova  doctrine,  to  which  not  only  the  laws 
themselves,  but  also  the  doctrine  concerning  the  true  God,  and  afl 
the  history  of  the  divine  promises  and  threats,  benefils  and  chastise- 
ments. Olid  of  the  other  acta  of  Providence,  by  which  that  doctrine 
was  founded,  preserved,  allerwards  purged  from  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions, and  at  lost  permanently  established  by  a  civil  theocracy,  may 
be  considered  as  pertaining.  And  as  these  divine  acts  are  narrated 
Dot  merely  in  Deuteronomy  (where)  on  the  contrary,  they  are  only 
recapitulated  briefly  and  so  as  to  show  that  tlieir  being  meDtioued 
elsewhere  was  presumed  to  be  well  known,)  but  also,  and  with  more 
exactness  and  copiousness,  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers ;  the  names,  the  law,  iMt  Unt,  the  book  of  the  law,  must  refer  to 
all  these  books,  and  designate  them  as  one  work,  not  yet  divided  into 
tive  books.  This  apphcation  of  these  names  is  conhrmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances, 

I.  In  Ex.  xvii.  14.  God  commands  Moses  lo  record  the  violence 
offered  by  the  Amalekites  to  the  Hebrews  when  fatigued  and  weak  in 
consequence  of  their  journey,  the  battle  which  ensued,  and  the  threat 
of  fiiture  extermination  issued  affainsi  them.  10D3<  in  the  book,  or- 
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if  the  readmg  *\fiD3  is  preferred,  tn  a  book.*    According  to  either 

readings  it  is  evident  that  Moses  had  already  written,  or  had  begun  to 
write,  a  historical  book. 

n.  Ex.  urr.  4,  7.  xzjdv.  27,  it  is  remariLed,  that  Moses  preserved 
in  writing,  not  the  laws  only,  but  also  the  several  appearances  of  the 
Deity,  and,  therefore,  historical  facts. 

in.  Num.  xzxiii.  1.  s.,  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  an  account  of 
tfie  encampments  of  the  Hebrews  in  Arabia,  which  is  certainly  mere 
matter  of  history. — If  then  Moses  from  the  departure  from  Egypt 
downward,  recorded  the  laws  promulgated  together  with  the  various 
historical  events  in  a  particular  book,  this  could  be  none  other  than 
that  which,  Deut.  L  5.  iv.  44.  ss.  xvii.  18.  xxviii.  69,  61.  xxix.  19.  s., 
26.  xzz.  10.  xxxi.  9 — 13,  22,  24.  ss.,  he  calls  the  law,  tkU  law,  and 
lAe  hook  of  ike  loto,  and  which  he  publicly  delivered  to  the  priests  and 
princes  (^the  people,  to  be  preserved  in  the  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle. These  form  testimonies  for  the  authorship  of  Moses  much 
more  we^ty  than  any  that  can  be  adduced  for  that  of  any  other 
ancient  writer.  For  1)  the  publication  of  no  ancient  book  was 
equally  solemn,  puWc^  and  known  to  all  its  contemporaries :  2)  the 
aothondnp  of  no  ancient  writer  is  equally  certain,  or,  in  the  then  pre- 
valent scarcity  of  books,  could  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with 
equal  fitdlity :  3)  no  other  book  was,  like  this,  preserved  in  a  public 
and  most  sacred  place ;  or  4)  received,  like  this,  a  public  and  per- 
petual testimony  from  the  public  observance  of  laws  contained  in  it, 
whioh  were  never  totally  and  entirely  neglected.  For  the  laws  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch  were  observed  for  these  very  reasons,  that 
*  Aey  were  written  in  the  book  of  Moses,  and  that  they  were  promul- 
^-  gated  by  the  authority  of  that  God  who  had  created  the  universe,  had 
^  sent  the  deluge  upon  a  disobedient  world,  had  given  ample  promises 
(o  the  patriarchs,  part  of  which  he  had  already  accomplished,  and, 
lastly,  had  performed  such  wondrous  miracles  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
^  (Comp.  P.  I.  §.  8.)  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  prove  more  particularly 

^      *  {  RonwiiuiLLBR  (SelioL  in  ▼.  T.  FlroL  in  Pwlii^  6.)  does  not  hetitats  to 
^  'iMkpt  the  reading  *U)039  aad  infers  from  the  use  of  the  article  the  notoriety  of  the 
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the  fisiatence  of  this  perpelnol  testimony  to  Moees'  beii^  the  aotbor 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  shall  accordingly  do  by  consideiing  each 
point  in  ita  proper  order. [flj 

Thoie  who  uMrtthattheie  arguments  ire  ionifficitnt  In  prove  thttuij 

tbing  ntore  Ihiin  the  l«n>  contiined  in  theu  boeki  come  down  froin 

Mo«M,  leem  not  to  have  coruidered  thoron^lr  what  th«y  would  reqniM. 

Would  they  hav*  a  notice  added  to  every  aeclioD,  purporting  that  Kme» 

wu  tbe  author  of  that  section .'    Who  ever  thought  of  demanding  ludi 

proof  of  Ihe  geDuiaeueas  of  any  other  ancient  writing,  such  as  the  history 

of  Herodotus,  of  Diodoriu,  of  Abulfeda.  of  Makrizi,  £c.,  even  though 

it  were  written  in  detached  fragmenti^  Althoofh  the  Pentateach  is  com- 

poMd  of  fragments,  yet  every  thing  has  a  bearing  upon  the  general  design, 

the  increase  of  reUgion  and  morsUty,  by  doctrine,  by  laws,  by  history,  by 

],,        promises,  and  by  threats.    The  ancient  orientals,  and  even  those  of  ■ 

;  much  more  recent  age,  were  not  poswued  of  that  ut  of  writing,  which 

enables  one  to  arrange  diverie  and  dincordant  materials  in  one  cooneat«d 

whole.     Lastly,  Moses,  burdened  with  such  b  mulliplieity  of  eccleiiaiti- 

cal,  ciTil,  anil  judicial  aAhira,  an.t  perplexed  by  luch  frequent  journeys, 

had  not  the  leisure  which  more  recent  writers  have  enjoyed  for  polishing 

I         and  eqnalicing  their  writings.    Yet  even  these  afford  not  a  few  iostanoet 

,.i       of  unconnected  passages,  the  authenticity  of  which  might  be  called  in 

question  with  u  much  reason  as  that  of  similarly  defective  parts  of  the 

work  of  Moses  ;  so  thai  be  might  well  lay  to  his  estreragant  critici  :— 

[a)  From  this  section  tbe  following  inferences  may  be  drawn:  I) 
That  Moecs  immediately  after  the  Exode  and  onward  committed  to  writing 
the  laws  and  history.  3)  That  this  composition  of  his  own  is  called  by  him 
indiSerently  Ihe  btob  ^  Ihe  iow,  and  (he  iow.  and  consequently,  that  there 
two  expreaioDS,  when  Died  of  the  law  in  general,  are  perfectly  synoDy- 
mous.  3)  That  he  committed  tbe  book  publicly  to  the  priests  and  civil 
officers.  4)  That  he  commanded  it  to  be  preserved  alongside  of  the  aik ; 
and,  5)  to  be  read  before  the  whole  body  of  the  people  every  seventh 
year.] 

[The  only  reply  given  by  De  Welte  to  the  argument  in  this  sectioD 
consists  in  (he  autrtima,  that  Ex.  xvii.  14.  xxiv.  4,  T.  xxxiv.  17.  Nnn. 
XXTJii.  S.  refer  to  single  mamorandB  written  by  Mosei,  as  to  BDaient  and 
aatfaentic  documents,  and  that  the  clumsiness  of  the  forger;  in  Dent, 
xzviii.  68,  61.  xxix^lS,  96.  xzxi.  9,  19,  24,  30.  is  evident  at  the  first  in- 
ipectian  ■  (Lehrb.  d.  b.  k.  Einleit.  \  163.  S.  232.     TV,] 
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§  5.    Tim  conimU  tf  the  PenUOeitdk  hue  been  pMkfy  itnown  w 

att  ogee. 

Hit  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  were  publicly  known  in  all 
ages,  from  Joahua  downward,  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  civil 
and  eedeaiaBtical  polity,  ud  from  the  political  and  religious  laws  which 
were  founded  on  the  history  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  miracles, 
and  w&te  never  without  considerable  influence,  so  that  although 
aouie  were  occaaionally  neglected  for  a  time,  yet  invariably  after  a 
whBe  an  things  were  again  restored  according  to  these  laws.  In  the 
subsequent  books  of  every  succeeding  age,  references  are  made  to  the 
UsUmtj  as  wdl  as  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  the 
MiCoriool  kofct,  those  actions  are  always  praised  which  are  conform- 
able to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  such  as  are  contrary  to  them,  are 
censared.  The  Pedlms  and  Proverbs  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Pelitateoch.  The  prophets  continually  urge  obedience  to  this  book, 
dte  tbenee  many  passages  of  history,  and  promise  and  -threaten  the 
same  tUaga  that  it  promises  and  threatens.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
saidf  that  all  the  more  recent  books  are  commentaries  upon  the  Pen- 
tateoch.  Comp.  Germ.  Introd.  P.  11.  §  5.  pp.  25— 40.  [a] 

[a)  Id  tfaa  MctioD  of  the  German  woik  here  reierred  to,  the  anthor'has 

colarad  rerj  particularly  ioto  thif  lulject.    He  hai  brou^^t  together  a 

VMt  Boabar  of  texts  firom  the  other  Hebrew  writings,  aU  of  which  relate 

te  tha  Ftotaleiidit  referring  to  the  Deity  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  therein 

ii|teMnlad,ai  the  Maker  of  aU  things,  and  as  Jshovah  the  God  of  the 

Hsbtawi    to  the  call  of  Abraham  and  almost  aU  the  historical  fiicts 

•re  raooanted  in  the  books  of  Moses — and  to  the  Tarious  laws,  in- 

promitet,  and  threatenings  therein  contained.    And  it  is  not 

raafOD  that  he  observes,  that  the  more  picas  and  intelligent 

tba  Hebraws  eoald  not  satisiactorily  have    explained  to  them- 

idvti  tMr  awn  conduct,  views  and  imtitatioBs  without  a  knowledge  of 

the  PMtateach,  and  that  whoever  can  admit  the  absurdities  which  the 

"■^piaHion  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  then  exist  must  involve  in  re- 

|nd  to  eoah  a  people,  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  common  sense.  TV.] 

§  6.     Tke  emttemte  ef  ike  Pentaieack  were  known  in  ecery  age 
under  ike  mane  of  the  Law  op  Jbhoyah. 

The  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  are  mentioned  in  every  subsequent 
mo  by  the  appellatian  <<lte£atp,"  as  the  proper  name  of  the  work. 
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and  even  by  the  fuller  title  of  '■  the  Law  of  Jehovah,"  And  u  the 
Hebrews  are,  in  Deuteronomy,  directed  to  retain  in  their  memory 
not  oniy  the  Iowb,  but  also  the  hislorical  events,  and  the  divine  favoun, 
recorded  in  these  books,  and  to  reflect  frequently  upon  them,  and  to 
transcnil  them  to  their  posterity  for  tlieir  observance ;  so  the  same 
directions  arc  to  be  found  in  Josh.  i.  7.  s.,  and  are  perpetually  re- 
pealed in  all  the  other  books,  p8.  i,  1 — 6,  viii.  7,  ss..  xii.  6.  B.,m.  1 — 
12,  xxxiii.  b—9,  Ixvi.  5.  s.,  IxJtvii.  15 — SI,  icii.  7.  s.,  civ.  3;  in  the 
time  of  David,  Pa.  cxix.  1— 176,  Ixviii.  2— 15,  Ixxxi.  4 — 8  ;  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Ps.  cv.  1 — 45:  in  thetimeof  Rehoboam  or  Abijah, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  t — 56;  and  during  the  captivity,  Ps,  cvi.  1 — iS.  Comp. 
I.  Chr.  svi.  8—23,  xsii.  11—13,  II.  Ki.  xvii.  13,  15,  19,  Prov.  vi. 
23,  xxviii.  4,  7,  9.  The  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  arc  almost  innumerable.  If  It  be  objected  that  in  none  of 
these  passages  are  tlie  very  words  of  the  Pentateuch  cited,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  cite  pas- 
sages verbally.  Comp.  Num.  x.  35.  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 
and  Num.  xiv.  18,  with  Ps.  Ixsxvi.  15,  ciii.  8,  cxlv.  8,  Joel  ii.  13, 
Jon.  iv.  8  ;  Num.  xiv.  22.  a.,  with  Pa.  icv.  7  ;  Num.  xxiii.  19,  with 
I  Sam.  XV.  S9 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  B,  with  Amos  ix,  13. 
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§  7.     The  Pentatetiek  was  known  at  the  Law  of  Moses. 

As  the  Pentateuch  is  mentioned  in  all  the  other  books  by  the 
names  of  fAe  Iioir,  and  the  Law  of  Jehovah ;  so  also  is  it  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  appellation  of  the  Law  of  Moaet,  or  of  the  Law  which 
God  gave  by  the  hand  of  Mosea,  and  both  these  names  frequently 
occur  in  such  a  connexion  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  Law,  the 
LimofGoxt,  the  Law  i^  Mosea,  and  the  Law  which  God  gave  bg  the 
hand  of  Mb»e»,  are  one  and  the  game  book,  namely,  the  Pentateuch, 
whiclt  Moses  had  already,  as  we  have  seen  §4,  distinguished  by  the 
namevf  the  Lav.  Mention  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  name  of  the 
Law  ofMoaeg.  is  very  frequent  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  which,  although 
it  is  much  more  recent  than  the  age  of  Joshua,  was  yet  compiled 
almost  verbally  from  documents  coeval  with  Joshua,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see.[a]  Similar  mention  occurs  everywhere  in  the  books  of 
Judges,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  and  in  the  Prophets  ;  e.  g.  Ju.  iii.  4. 
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II  Ki.  xrn.  12.  xxL  7.  &  I  Ghr.  xv.  16.  II  Chr.  viii.  13.  xxx.  16. 
xxsdii.  8.  Lnu  kdii.  11 — 14.  Jer.  xv.  1.  d&c. 

[•)  That  fueh  compDationB  are  common  among  the  orientals,  see 
RoMBL  in  AbaUedas  Deseript.  Arab.  ^  4.  p.  10.  Chr.  Mart.  Frakhit 
^^TpCoi  aiiotore  Iba  al  Vardi  $2.  Joh.  Mklch.  Hartxavn  Edriiii 
AfrioR  ^d  II.  p.  body.  i.  Rsiskb  Praef.  Annal.  Moslem.  Abolfedae  p.  13. 
and  Prodidagm.  ad  Ha^  Chalph.  Tab.  p.  S28.  [Conp.  Bavbri  Her- 
lut  Sat.  Vet.  Test.  Part  II.  sect.  ii.  $  89.  p.  366.  s.    TV.] 


§  8.     ne  PenUUeuck  has  been  known  in  oil  agesj  as  thb  book  of 

MOSBS. 

That  this  Lawy  Law  qfJehaoahn  Law  of  Moses,  Law  which  Jehovah 
gave  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was  not  cm  ond  traditUnh  but  a  hook  dis« 
tinguished  by  these  names,  is  attested  in  many  passages.  Thus,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is  admonished,  Josh, 
i.  7.  8.  to  read  the  hook  of  the  law  of  Moses  perpetually ;  and  Joshua, 
c.  xxiii.  3 — 16,  exhorts  the  elders  of  Israel  to  do  all  the  things  which 
are  written  in  the  book  cfthe  law  ofMosest  and  cites  from  it,  not  only 
many  laws,  but  also  histories,  and  threats,  and  promises.  So  also 
Joshua  m  the  last  assembly  of  the  people  recites  in  a  few  words  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Pentateuch,  renews  the  covenant  of  the  people 
with  God,  and  writes  it  in  the  end  of  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah, 
which  is  no  other  than  what  c.  i.  7.  s.  and  xxiii.  6.  is  called  the  book 
efthe  Law  of  Moses,  these  being  two  names  of  the  same  Pentateuch, 
just  as  in  c.  viii.  what  is  called  v.  34,  the  bode  of  the  law,  in  o.  32  is 
called  lA6  book  of  the  Law  rf  Moses,  Those  who  contend  that  *the 
hook  rfthe  Law^  is  the  appellation  of  the  writings  of  the  more  ancient 
author  and  that  *the  book  rfthe  law  of  Moses*  designates  the  pro- 
duction of  a  later  compiler,  assume  this  for  the  sake  of  a  hjrpothesis, 
and  cannot  prove  it :  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  observe  an  interchange  of  these  appellations  similar  to  that 
already  noticed. — ^David,  Ps.  xl.  8,  mentions  the  volume  of  the  book, 
in  which  (jod  required  of  the  king,  not  sacrifices,  but  a  willingness  to 
do  those  things  with  which  God  is  well  pleased ;  and,  Ps.  cxix,  fire- 
quently  repeats  that  he  reads,  meditates  upon,  and  keeps  the  law  of 
God,  according  to  the  commandment,  Deut  xvii.  18 — ^20.  He^  en- 
joins, I  Chr.  xvi.  40,  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  Cribeon 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  law  of  Mioses;  and  in  his  dying  address 
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to  his  3on>  he  attributes  (Aw  late,  contained  in  the  vobaaeofthe  hook, 

to  Moees;    I  Ki.  ii.  3.    I  Chr.  xvi.  40.  xxii.  13. Jehoshaphftt, 

II  Chr.  xvii.  9,  sends  priests  and  Levitee  with  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Jdwvah  (vhich  is  certainly  the  same  with  (A«  hook  t^  the  Law  of 
Moses,  as  in  Joeh.  zxiv.  26.    I  Kt.  ii.  3.  I  Chr.  xvi.  40.   xxii.  13,) 

throughout  tlie  cities  and  villages,  to  instruct  the  people. Jehoikda 

^ives  ordcre,  II  Chr.  xxiii.  16.  that  burnt  oflerings  should  be  offered. 

Its  it  M  icrillen  m  the  law  of  Moses. Amaziah,    II  Chron.  xxv.  4. 

II  Ki.  xiv.  6,  spares  the  sons  of  murderers,  as  it  is  vtritlen  in  the  ban 
of  Moses,  teherein  Jehocak  commanded  it.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
not  only  is  mention  mode,  II  Ki.  xvii.  37,  of  the  written  book  if  the 
/flip  o/'JeAowiii,  but  also,  11  Chr.  xix.  16 — 18.  xxxi.  3,4,  21,  this  king 
causes  tlie  Paasuver  to  be  celebrated  as  it  is  wrilten  in  the  book  <ftke 
Law  of  Jt  arsah.  Here  the  book  of  the  law  of  Masts,  and  the  book  of 
the  Jutp  of  Jehovah  are  evidently  one  and  the  same  work,  so  that  the 
efforts  of  Bcrtholdt,  who  endeavours  to  establish  a  difference  between 

them,  arc  in  vain. Under  Josiah,  II  Ki.  xxii.  8 — 10,  the  book  of 

the  Law  was  found  in  the  temple :  in  the  parallel  place,  II  Chr. 
xxxiv.  15,  it  is  called  the  book  of  the  Utw  of  Jehocah  by  ikc  hand  ef 
Moses. Josiah,  II  Ki.  xxiii.  21.  II  Chr.  xxxt.  6—12,  26,  cele- 
brates the  Passover  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  if 
Mosee,  according  to  all  the  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  Ike 
covenant,  sets  apart  those  tilings  which  are  to  be  offered  to  God,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Moses,  and  does  many  other  things  according 
to  the  law  of  Jchoeah  -  1 1  Ki.  xxiii.  24.  s.,  he  puts  away  necroman- 
cci's,  magicians,  and  idols,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 

seeks  God  in  qU  things  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. During  tho 

captivity,  the  book  of  the  late  of  Moses  is  mentioned  by  Daniel,  c.  ix. 
1 1 — 13,  and  after  it,  liie  written  law  if  Moaea  is  mentioned  previously 
to  the  coming  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  and  Ezra  is  styled  by  the  king  ol' 
Persia  'learned  in  (A«  lain  o^JVoe*.'  Ezr.  vii.6,31.  Comp.  Neh.  t. 

7.  ss.  viii.  7.  s.,  14,  19.  ix.  19. From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the 

Imiip,  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Law  of  JeAotmh 
given  by  Moses,  which  arc  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Historical  books- 
Ihe  Psalms,  ajid  the  Prophets,  arc  (Ac  book  of  the  Imw  {f  Moses : 
and  hence  arises  a  eerica  of  testimony  continuing  tiirough  every  age, 
ill  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  attributed  to  Mosea  front  the 
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time  of  JoehuK  dowaward.  Lusmucfa  then,  as  the  contents  of  the 
PentaUmch  b&ve  been  known  in  every  a^,  and  very  majiy  particnl&rs 
haro  been  cited  from  it  in  all  the  sabecquent  booka,  (aa  we  ha*« 
shown  in  §  6,)  which  particulars  are  yet  to  be  found  in  it,  it  is  evident 
that  the  booh  of  Moaee  so  often  mentioned,  and  attested  by  so  many 
witnesses,  is  none  other  than  our  Pentateuch.  Comp.  the  remarks 
00  Ihe  national  tealimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books, 
P.  I.  ^  8. 

Vatcr,  in  hii  Comment,  in  PcdIbL  T.  III.  aaertg,  that  thete  arEumeoti 
onlj  pn>r«  that  certain  laws  anil  ancipnl  wrilten  biitoriea  csislcd  ander 
fDeh  Dames,  not  thai  the  whole  Pentateuch  did,  which,  >ay>  he,  coiuiiti 
orparii  entirely  □□cennecled,  miny  of  which  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  writinga  of  Mosea  at  some  later  period.  The  reaioning,  however,  by 
which  he  enileavoun  to  aupport  lhi>  anertioii,  ii  Dothing  more  Ihan  con- 

jeeture,  or  rather,  men  luipicion. Oe  Wett#.  in  hii  Beytragea  iut 

Emleitung  ins  A.  T.,  bdJ  Auguiti,  in  his  Einleitung  iiu  A.  T.,  think  that 
Ibere  ii  tach  a  coherence  in  the  whule  Pentateuch  ai  provea  the  buok  to 
be  ao  epic  poem.  Bill  not  to  apeak  or  tbe  artidcei  which  they  have  used 
to  make  their  improbable  Ibeory  appear  somewhat  rcsionsble,  and  in 
mne  way  or  other  to  iToid  the  difficnlliea  which  present  themielrei,  the 
arpimeata  which  they  bring  ia  lupporl  of  their  opinioa,  would  prove 
with  aqua]  certainty  thai  every  hiilorical  book  which  contains  on  nWira 
hirtory,  i*  an  epic  poem-  Comp.  Jenaer  Lilt.  Zsit.  I.  Jan.  18LI,  and 
Leipeic  Litt.  Zeit.  9.  Jan.  1813. 

[De  Wette  (Lebrh.  d.  h.  k.  Einlett.  {  161)  hu  attempted  to  aniwer  Ihe 
rauoning  of  Jahn  in  thiiiectioD,  but  with  the  same  'artifice'  or  which  3. 
camplaict,  and  with  an  anparalleleil  degree  or  rathnen.  Hit  course  of 
itjiammt  coneistt  in  making  ■  diilinction  tietween  evidence  of  the  elig- 
lenea  at  laws  and  historic  &cti,  and  eridenee  of  the  eautence  of  the  ac- 
MBnt  of  these  laws  and  faots  now  known  as  the  Penlateucb.  and  then 
rejecting  a*  spurious  and  posterior  to  Ihe  captivity  every  paiaage  bclang- 
ing  to  tbe  latter  clais.   TV,] 


9.     Motes  was  the  author  of  Gewnt. 

Since  the  events  which  are  narrated  in  Ocnesis  and  in  the  Em 
diapter  of  Exodus  are  alluded  to  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  in  all  tbe  fol- 
lowing ages  as  well  known,  equally  with  thoce  in  the  remaining  hooka  : 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  Genesis,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  down- 
""ard.  has  been  comprehended  under  the  general  titles  of  the  hatf.  thf 
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Laie  of  Jehovah,  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Book  of  the  hav>  of  MotUt 
and  thus  attributed  to  Moses.  There  is  the  less  room  for  doabting 
this,  inosmucli  as  Genesis  and  the  first  chapters  of  Exodua  form  a 
necesnry  introductioD  to  what  follows.*  and.  od  the  contrary,  in  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  events  narrated  in  Genesis  and  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus  ;  BO 
that  both  parts  are  closely  connected  in  such  a  maimer  that  neither 
would  be  perfect  without  the  other.  The  Hebrews,  reduced  during 
their  residence  in  Egypt  to  the  worship  of  creatures,  and,  as  liad  been 
foreseen  by  Moses,  thenceforward  continually  |)ronc  lo  idolatry, 
needed  the  instruction  given  inGenesis  and  the  former  part  ofExodus 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom  they,  at  mount  Sinai,  had 
acknowledged  as  their  king,  whose  laws  they  had  received,  and  (o 
whom  they  professed  their  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies  by 
their  sabbaths  and  solemn  fessts,  by  their  sacrifices  and  first  fruits,  by 
their  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  by  all  their  acts  of  homage  and  wor- 
ship.  If  they  had  been  unac>iuajnled  with  th^  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, tliey  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom 
they  professed  to  worship  ;  they  could  not  at  that  remote  period  have 
known  their  king  as  God  the  creator  and  govenutr  of  the  unwertei 
they  could  not  have  understood  his  frequently  recurrent  titles,  ihg 
God  of  Abraham,  if  Itaae,  and  of  Jacob :  they  could  not  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  frequent  references  to  the 
promises  made  lo  the  patriarchs  ;  and  they  must  have  been  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  those  wonderful  works 
which  arc  so  frequently  mentioned  in  lite  remaining  books  of  Moses. 
On  all  these  subjects  oral  tradition  (which,  however  our  adversaries 
may  disUke  it  elsewhere,  they  think  proper  on  this  occasion  to  exiol) 
must,  by  the  general  lapse  of  idolatry,  have  been  exceedingly  depra- 
ved, if  not  totally  obliterated,  in  the  course  of  ages.  He.  therefore, 
who,  in  his  care  for  the  information  of  (be  Hebrews  even  of  later 
ages,  committed  ihe  other  parts  of  tlio  Pentateuch  to  writing,  would 
not  have  left  instruction  and  information  so  necessary  to  liic  Hebrews, 
especially  those  of  later  ages,  as  that  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
and  the  former  part  of  Exodus,  lo  be  supplied  by  oral  tradition,  nor 
is  it  credible  that  he  did.[a] 


^ 
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[o)  Comp.  the  G«rm.  introd.  P.  II. )  9.  pp.  51—60,  wharetlia  author 
goes  oomid«nbly  into  dttail,  and  ihowi  particularly  th«  tcndenoy  of  tlio 
oootanti  of  Geoesia  to  prerent  the  Itraelitas  from  fiiUing  into  idolatry* 

The  ar|;ainents  brought  by  Da  Wette  (^  158)  to  prove  the  modem  ori- 
gin of  Geneiis,  (which  he  aBcribes  to  some  period  between  David  and 
Joram,)  are  either  raoh  as  those  noticed  by  Jahn  below,  (note  to  $  17) 
or  are  Ibnnded  on  the  aaramption  that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  impos- 
siUa.  For  instance:  the  miracoloos  events  related  in  Genesis  prove 
thai  a  kmg  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  transactions  which  it  re- 
cords and  the  date  of  its  compilation  \fw  nuch  aeeountt  am  md$  owt  tknr 
wigm  io  popular  repori^  vhieh  tnust  have  been  tf  very  long  ttanding  to 
become  exaggerated  in  the  degree  in  which  it  if  given  in  Oeneris,  The 
prophecies  conceming  the  future  history  of  the  tribes  and  concerning  the 
Messiah,  Gen.  xlix,  and  that  conceming  the  snlr{ection  and  recovered 
freedom  of  Edom,  c.  zxvii.  40,  are,  among  othtft,  considered  as  proofe 
that  the  book  was  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  kingly  government  TV.] 

§  10.     hUerpcioHana  in  the  PentaUueih. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  books  should  have  so  fiur  esca- 
ped the  common  fate  of  ancient  works  as  to  remain  free  from  inter- 
polation. For  although  the  Hebrews  held  them  in  such  high  esteem 
as  religiously  to  abstain  from  purposely  or  fraudulently  altering  any 
thing  contained  in  them :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  their  occasionally 
adcBng  historical  supplements,  such  as  the  titles,  Deut.  i.  1—4.  iv. 
44—49,  and  the  last  two  chapters  of  Deuteronomy ;  nor  did  it  hinder 
die  transcribers  from  sometimes  inserting  into  the  text  explanations 
of  obsolete  names  and  things  written  in  the  margin,  under  the  im- 
piwsion  that  they  were  really  parts  of  the  books  to  which  they  were 
appended.  The  Rabbins  had  already  noticed  eighteen  passages  of 
tins  kind,  which,  however,  are  not  all  equaUy  certain  interpolations. 
Modem  writers  have,  with  more  or  less  justice,  marked  many  other 
passages  as  interpolated.  Thus  the  genealogy,  Ex.  vi.  14 — 29  ;  the 
note  respecting  the  age  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Ex  vii.  7 ;  the  passage 
Ex.  xi.  3;  and  Deut.  ii.  10—12,  20—24.  iii.  9—11,  13.  s.  x.  6—9. 
Num.  xxxii.  41.  Deut.  iii.  14,  undoubtedly  do  not  belong  to  the  text.* 
The  genuineness  of  the  remark  that  Moses  was  exceedingly  meek 
(1^7^  made  Num.  xii.  3,  is,  at  least,  doubtful.    But  that  (len.  xxxYi. 


V  » 


*  (See  Olassu  FhfloL  flue.  ed.  Bauiao.  Ton.  II.  p.  174  s.    TV.] 
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is  an  insertion  of  modem  -date,  cannot  be  proved.  Comp.  Germ,  lii- 
trod.  P.  II.  §  10.  p.  61 — 70.  These  and  llie  other  interpolations  are 
nevertheless  very  ancient,  since  tlie;  arc  found  also  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateucb,  and  must  theretbre  have  been  established  in  the  test  in 
the  reign  of  Rchoboam. — They  who  from  such  passages  (which  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or  at  least  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  written  by  him,)  however  numerous  they  may  be,  conclude  that 
others  also,  which  labour  under  no  similar  dithcultics,  but  merdy 
contain  accounts  of  miracles,  were  not  written  by  him)  argue  from 
particulars  to  generals.  This  mode  of  argument,  always  illogical,  is 
llie  more  particularly  inadmissible  in  the  present  question,  as  the 
character  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  points  out  an  author  in  every  res- 
pect similar  to  Moses,  and  as  lliere  is  a  continual  series  of  witoeaaes 
from  Joshua  downward  through  all  ages,  who  unanimously  atteat  that 

Moses  was  the  author. It  is  posenble  that  some  things  may,  in  the 

lapse  of  time,  have  fallen  out  of  the  text ;  as.  for  ii 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  from  Deut.  xxiuii.[a] 


[a)  Comp.  HoRVK  Introd-  Vol.  I.  ] 


J.  ed.dlh.  TV.] 


^  stat< 

^L         cede 
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§  II,     7^  Pmtateuck  is  not  a  eongntafion  of  a  recent  date. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  in  the  age 
of  David  or  in  that  of  the  Babylonisli  captivity,  partly  from  laws,  the 
only  written  documents  left  by  Moses,  and  partly  trom  oral  traditions, 
poems,  liistorical  fragments,  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  public 
monuments  erected  in  memory  of  past  events,  in  the  use  of  all  wfaicb 
the  compiler  was  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  oonjecture  for  tbeii 
signification.  This,  however,  is  altogetlier  repugnant  to  hiatoiical 
evidence.  The  Samaritans  have  received  the  same  Pentateuch  which 
the  Jews  possess,  from  a  priest  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  tribes  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  received  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  a  book 
establishing  not  only  their  rdigUm  but  also  the  form  of  cieit  gmern- 
ment,  ami  the  laun  bt/  u>hich  it  tkouid  be  adnuni»tered.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans  must  have  existed  in  the 
state  in  which  they  received  it  for  an  immemorial  period  of  time  ante- 
cedent to  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes.  Less  antiquity  cannot  be 
assigned  it,  inasmuch  as  Jeroboam,  who  left  no  means  unemployed 
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to  abenate  the  ten  tribes  firom  the  poeterity  of  David  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judahy  would  certainly  have  brought  into  public  notice  those  ancient 
writings^  which  only  are  now  by  some  authors  allowed  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Moses^  if  the  least  knowledge  of  them  had 
existed.  In  such  case,  thc^  could  not  have  been  wanting  old  men 
of  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age,  who  would  have  said  that  their 
fathers  or  grandfistthers  had  spoken  of  other  writings  of  Moses  than 
those  then  extant,  or  that  their  fathers  had  heard  from  their  ancestors 
of  the  existence  of  such  writings.  Jeroboam,  that  he  might  the  more 
thoroughly  alienate  the  minds  of  lus  subjects  from  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  would  have  sought  out  confirmation  of  their  report,  and  would 
have  found  and  restored  the  ancient  woi^  of  Moses :  or  at  least 
would  have  made  use  of  this  pretext  to  reject  or  alter  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  were  contrary  to  his  interests,  such  as  the  history 
of  the  golden  calf,  the  laws  establishing  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  sacred 
mimatry,  and  that  determining  the  month  in  which  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles was  to  be  celebrated. Again,  as  the  autograph  of  Moses  was 

preserved  in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle,  and  as  it  was  not  only 
read  over  every  seven  years,  but  copies  of  it  were  also  in  constant 
use  among  the  priests  and  many  of  the  laity,  especiaUy  the  judges;  a 
new  compilation  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  made  without  giving 
rise  to  commotions  and  dii^utes  which  would  not  have  been  silently 

passed  over  in  the  history  of  those  times. ^From  these  remarks  it 

follows,  firstf  that  our  Pentateuch  is  at  least  200  years,  i.  e.  five  or 
tax,  generations,  older  than  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  consequently  that 
they  mistake  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  enlarged  and  brought  into 
its  present  form  in  the  age  of  David  or  Samuel.  But  as  there  is  no 
reason  for  suspecting  such  a  compilation  to  have  been  made  200  years 
before  the  time  of  Solomon  (which  brings  us  to  the  age  of  the  Judges) 
it  follows,  secondly^  that  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  mentioned  Josh, 
i.  3—8.  viii.  31 — 35.  xxiv.  26,  was  the  same  with  the  book  known  by 
that  name  in  the  age  of  Rehoboam,  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  with  ours.[a] 

[a)  For  an  ezoeUent  ttatmnatit  of  the  arg^ament  in  this  (  mo  Gravbi 
oa  the  Pentttoucb.  Loot.  T.  Vol.  I.    TV.] 
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§  IS.     ArgufHenU  urged  agamtt  tke  genuiiterte»»  t^  fhe  PeTOatauh. 

The  prooffl  by  w)iicli  some  wrilera  have  saliafied  themselves  that 
Moses  wrole  nothing  more  than  the  laws  which  are  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  that  tho  historical  parts  have  been  added  in  a  more 
modem  ago  from  traditions  or  mylhi,*  turn  principally  on  the  narra- 
tion of  miracles :  the  remainder  of  the  work  they  readily  leave  to 
Moses,  The  implied  syllogiam.l  therefore,  upon  which  they  rely,  is 
the  followiitg' :  "  If  Moses  had  written  these  accouDta  of  miracles,  the 
miracles  which  they  describe  must  have  been  true  and  divine :  but 
imraciea  are  impossible;  tlierefore  Moses  did  not  write  these  ac- 
counts." The  very  point,  therefore,  which  was  to  be  proved,  is 
taken  for  granted  ;  taken  for  granted,  I  say.  for  the  Brgumenis  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  shew  that  miracles  are  impotiihle,  are  no- 
thing but  vain  play  upon  words,  with  which  Ihe  schools  of  phUosophy 
have  always  abounded,  as  the  liistory  of  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phy, and  even  of  that  of  the  present  day,  abundantly  evinces.  How- 
ever this  tnay  bci  all  such  arguments,  grounded  on  philotiophicsl  dog- 
mas, are  entirely  without  weight  in  critical  and  historical  discussions. 
The  rest  of  the  arguments  which  they  offer,  only  go  to  prove  that  the 
Pentateuch  maj  paisibly  be,  or  maj  posaiMy  on  historic  grounds  he 
concaved  to  he,  a  spurious  work,  or  a  compilation  from  the  traditions 
of  a  modern  age  :  a  conclusion  which,  if  similar  indulgence  be  ^ven 
to  suspicion  and  conjecture  may  in  like  manner  be  formed  of  almost 
any  other  ancient  book.  The  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  it  is  impot' 
sihle  tliat  the  Pentateuch  should  be,  or,  on  historic  grounds  thouid  be 
co/uxitied  to  be,  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  and  that  il  must  necessa- 
rily bo  a  more  recent  work,  and  be  no  reputed :  this  is  what  should 
have  been  proved  by  historical  and  critical  arguments.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  have  started  doubts,  to  have  urged  suspicions,  to 

'  [Ttiii  word  ii  retuneil,  bi  no  Engliib  irord  ii  knain  which  cnctlj  cnmtpond* 
10  it*  rigmiflcatini)  in  ill  pf  cnlkr  teceptation  amoitg  Ihe  Qeanu  Tlwilogiw 
([Thiiiith*  opmly  iTowcdtouTio  of  teatoningof  Dc  Wette. 'ConuBnn  * 
uinca '  «»j»  he  '  lh»l  mob  iniiBcl»i  in  impoisible.  II  cniiy,  howeitr,  be  inq 
theriomc  iTcnti  did  nol  toll;  happen  which  to  eje-witiivuci  : 
itHKHi  tn  bemirienloiu,  Thu  alio  mul  recriie  bd  uuwiTio  Iht  negttin,  M  loOD  u 
ioipeeltba  DUntkiawithuj  degree  ofoioHDHi.— The  mall  ii  ■lremd}obtun*d, 
that  the  namtimi  ii  nol  eonltwiporary,  nor  drrivnt  /ram  ranlairporarn  tmirtn." 
Einldt.  4  145.  TV 


It  dtUi- 
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Itaie  limmed  conjectures,  to  ha*e  found  t'lult  with  Die  iHgmcntary  ar- 
ra^soicat  of  the  jiork.  to  have  obBervcil  some  variation  in  the  slj'le 
and  lutguage,  and  to  have  picked  out  some  passage  not  auitii^ 
Hoses  or  hts  age,  but  interpolated.  ItsbouMbe'shewn  that  the  chftrac- 
ter  of  the  writer,  the  subject,  (he  language,  the  style,  the  form  and  dispo- 
sitiuDof  the  work,  and  the  object  of  tlic  whole  or  of  ilsparld,  are  alto- 
getker  irrectmciUAk  with  the  character  of  Mcsca,  with  his  age  and 
with  hie  i^aces  of  residence,  so  that  they  caa  not  pottibly  have  on^- 
nated  from  that  author  or  in  that  age,  and  can  not  po»aihly  be  higtifri- 
coUy  considered  as  the  woilt  of  Moses  or  of  his  age.  For  let  it  be  i«- 
membered  that  in  tliis  controversy  the  opponents  and  defenders  are 
bf  no  means  similarly  situated.  The  latter  have  fur  their  strong  hoM 
the  aubacription  of  the  author,  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 13,  22,  34.  as.,  and 
the  mention  of  him  Num.  xxxiii.  1 .  s.  Ex.  xvii.  1 4.  xxiv.  -i—7.  xxav. 
27 ;  as  alflo,  the  testimonies  of  others,  from  Joshua  downwards  (Comp. 
above  §5 — 3);  this  strong  hold  is  impregnable,  inasmuch  as  no  contrary 
tetlimaoj  can  be  adduced  lo  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled 
at  a  iaier  period,  nor  even  any  certain  grounds  tor  suspicion  that  this 
has  been  the  case,  c.  g.  such  us  would  be  aAbrded  by  historictJ  testi- 
mony that  disputes  had  at  any  time  arisen  conecming  die  fbrm, 
coBteniB.  and  size,  of  the  Mosaic  books.  That  the  testimony 
tm*  the  genuiuenesd  of  these  books  may  be  rendered  suspicious 
by  little  sophisms,  proves  nothing,  since  it  is  possible,  by  conjee- 
tares  and  artifices  of  thia  sort,  to  render  (he  veracity  of  the  most 
lioneBt  man  so  doubtful  as  that  even  an  upright  judge  may  hesitate. 
The  least  that  can  bo  reijuircd,  is  to  prove,  first,  that  the  autlior  him'- 
self  and  all  subsequent  witnesses  either  could  not,  or  would  nof, 
speak  the  trutli,  and,  secondly,  tliat  the  Pentateuch  can  in  notcUt  be,  or 
heeoatidered,  a  production  of  Motet  or  hia  age.  If,  from  the  arrange* 
meni  in  broken  fragments,  from  the  rcpelilions,  from  laws  wlai!b 
in  eubsequent  passages  are  to  be  met  with  iu  an  altered  form,  from 
tJM  sometimes  unnatural  order,  and  tram  other  similar  circums(anc«a, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  work  cannot  be  the  production  of  Moses ;  it 
«uglil  (o  be  shown,  that  Moses  coidd  not  have  composed  a  worti  in 
that  maBner.  If  a  diversity  of  authors  is  lo  be  inferred  from  the  " 
><ty  of  st^le  ;  it  must  be  shown  that  tJic  st3>le  of  Moses  eoald  not  and 
oi^  tut  to  be  expecDfd  fti  change  during  forty  yotrs  Spent  in 


and       ■ 
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and  oven  by  the  fuller  title  of  '■  (Ac  Late  <^  Jehovah."  And  as  the 
Hebrewa  are,  in  Deuteronomy,  directed  lo  retain  in  their  memory 
not  only  the  lows,  but  also  the  historicd  events,  and  the  divine  fsvours. 
recorded  in  Iheae  books,  and  to  reflect  frequently  upon  them,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  their  poeterily  for  their  observance ;  bo  the  same 
directions  are  to  be  found  in  Josh.  i.  7.  s.,  and  are  [>erpetually  re- 
peated  in  all  the  other  books,  Ps.  i.  1 — 6,  viii.  7.  sa.,  xii.  6.  s.,m.  1 — 
12,  xxxiii.  6 — 9,  Ixvi.  5.  s.,  Ixxvii.  15 — 21,  xcix.  7,  s.,  civ.  3  ;  in  the 
lime  of  David.  Ps.  cxix.  I — 176,lxTui.  2 — 15,  lixxi.  4 — 8  ;  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Ps.  cv.  1 — 45:  in  ihetimeof  Rehoboam  or  Abijah, 
Pa.  ixxviii.  I — 55;  and  during  the  captivity,  Ps,  cvi.  1 — 48.  Comp. 
1.  Chr.  xvi.  8—23,  xxii.  11—13,  II.  Ki.  xvii.  13,  13,  19,  Prov.  vi. 
23,  xxviii.  4,  7,  9.  The  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  writinga  of  the 
prophets  are  almost  innumerable.  If  It  be  objected  that  in  none  of 
these  passages  are  the  very  words  of  the  Pentateuch  cited,  it  is  niifi' 
cient  to  reply  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  cite  pas- 
sagcB  verbally.  Comp.  Num.  x.  35.  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  i  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 
and  Num.  xiv.  18,  with  Pa.  Ixxxvi.  15,  ciii.  8,  cxlv,  8,  Joel  ii.  13, 
Jon.  iv.  2  ;  Num.  xiv.  22.  s.,  with  Pa.  xcv.  7  ;  Num.  xxiii.  19,  with 
I  Sam.  XV.  29 ;  Lev,  xxvi.  5,  with  Amos  Jx.  13. 

§  7.     Tt«  PenMeueh  was  k/tomi  at  the  Law  of  Moses. 

As  the  Pentateuch  is  mentioned  in  all  the  other  books  by  the 
names  of  (Ae  Laif,  and  Ihe  Law  of  Jehovah ;  so  also  is  it  Irequently  men- 
tioned by  the  appellation  of  the  Lav  of  Mosea,  or  of  the  Law  trAtcA 
God  gaoe  by  the  hattd  of  Mores,  and  both  these  nomea  frequently 
occur  in  such  a  connexion  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  Law,  (Ac 
Law  1^  God,  the  Law  of  MoseJt>  and  the  Laa  which  God  gone  hy  the 
hand  of  Mo»ea,  are  one  and  the  same  book,  namely,  tlie  Pentateuch, 
which  Moses  had  already,  as  we  have  seen  §4,  distinguished  by  the 
name<of  the  Law.  Mention  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  name  of  tit 
Imid  of  Mok»,  is  very  frequent  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  which,  although 
it  is  much  more  recent  than  the  age  of  Joshua,  was  yet  compiled 
almost  verbally  from  documents  coeval  with  Joshua,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see, [a]  Similar  mention  occurs  everywhere  in  the  books  of 
Judges.  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  and  in  the  Prophets  ;  e,  f,  Ju.  iii.  4. 
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and  the  luignago  of  the  Pentateuch,  although  only  500  yean  elapsed 
between  the  two,  and  through  that  time  the  nation  and  language  were 
b;  no  means  subjected  to  such  injuries  as  during  the  other  period. 
The  small  degree  of  change  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  facts,  that 
Ihe  orientals  prefer  adherence  to  ancient  customs  before  innovation, 
that  the  Uebrena  were  encircled  by  oationa  who  used  the  same  dialect 
or  one  very  little  diBerent,  and  that  their  writers  were  accustomed 
to  form  their  style  by  reading  the  Pentateuch.[o]  Lastly,  even  on  the 
EUppoaition  of  our  opponents,  Moses  wrote  the  lairg  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch  and  yet  the  ditTerence  between  the  language 
in  which  they  are  embodied  and  that  of  the  subsequent  books  is  not 
gI«Bter  than  that  between  the  historical  parts  and  the  same  books  :  so 
that  the  h3'polhesis  in  question  docs  not  at  all  lessen  the  difficulty'  In 
finci  let  those  who  6nd  difficulty  in  the  number  of  miracles,  and  on 
that  account  endeavour  to  deliver  Moses  from  the  imputation  of 
having  recorded  them,  recollect,  that  numerous  as  they  were,  they 
scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the  Hebrews  in  order. [fi]  Moreover,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  in  every  place  where  it  is  said  that  Gon  spake 
to  Moses,  an  extraordinary  communication  is  intended,  as  the  contrary 
appeUB  from  Dent.  i.  22.  s.  comp.  Num.  xiii.  2.  Moses,  clothed 
with  a  divine  commission  had  a  right  to  set  forth  even  those  tilings 
tlie  propriety  of  which  he  saw  of  himself,  under  the  sanction  of  divine 
mtfaority.  Comp.  Exod.  sziv.  12.  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  16.  and  Deut.  ix. 
10.  X.  2.  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  1.  27.  s.  viii.  19.  I  Chr.  xxviii.  19.  and  Lu. 
n.  SOt  and  see  below.  §  79.  where  more  is  said  on  this  subject. 
Comp.  Kelle  Vorurtheilsfreie  Wurdigung  der  Mosaiscjien  Schrifteu, 
I.  Heft  1811.   Gbiesenoek  liber  den  Pentateuch,  1806. 

It  ii  ilrange  tliat  men  of  so  much  ncutonesi  u  Vater  and  De  Wettc 
ibonld  QM  argamenl),  the  complete  naltity  of  which  iny  one  can  discera : 
u,  for  initAnee,  when  tbejr  arge  thai  it  it  imposgible  that  the  Uw  which 
prcKHbe*  one  allsr  for  the  whole  natioa  can  be  of  great  aatiquity,  be- 
MQm  it  wu  customary  to  lacrifice  on  liigh  placet :  u  ir  the  violition  of 
■  law  were  a  proof  that  the  law  had  never  BEiiled  '.  If  that  were  the 
^M  we  mtut  conclude  thai  the  decalogue  io  tha  Iwo  tables  never  ex- 
"t^d,  aioce  the  nation  frequeotlj  relapaed  into  idolatry,  and  mnrders, 
'*'*fti,  and  adulteries  were  conuailtedl.  Again,  they  contend  that  the 
L  ^BQtataach  did  not  exiit  aa  a  whole,  becaase  it  is  not  nentioned  as  aach. 
I       '^be  nme  arg'unient  would  prove  the  noa-exittence  of  the  decalogue,  n 
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to  his  s<Hi|  he  attributes  tku  law,  contained  in  tie  votwnc  of  the  book. 

to  MoBes;    I  Ki.  ii.  3.    I  Chr.  xvi.  40.  xxii.  13.- Jehoahaphal, 

II  Cbr.  xvii.  9,  sends  pnciits  and  Lcvitea  with  ths  book  of  the  Lav  of 
Jekopah  (which  is  certainly  the  same  with  the  book  of  the  Laa  of 
iffo»M,  as  itt  Josh.  xxiv.  26.    I  Ki.  ii.  3.  I  Chr.  zvi.  40.   sxii.  13,) 

throughout  tlio  cities  and  Tillages,  to  instruct  the  people. Jehoiada 

^ves  ardors,  II  Chr.  xxiii.  18,  that  burnt  ofierings  should  be  offered, 

HS  it  M  iBtitlen  tn  the  law  o/"  Mow*. Amaziah,    II  Chron.  xny,  4. 

II  KL  xiv.  6.  spares  the  sons  of  murderers,  as  it  is  writlen  M  Me  iaio 
of  Motes,  iphcreia  Jehovah  commandsd  it.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
not  only  is  mention  made,  II  Ki.  xvii.  37,  of  the  teritten  book  of  the 
lain  of  Jehom^hm  also,  II  Chr.  xxx.  16 — 18.  x.\xi.  3,4,21,  this  king 
causes  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  as  it  is  vritten  in  the  bo<A  of  the 
Law  of  Je  oraA.  llera  the  book  tf  the  iaie  of  Mo«ei.  and  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Jehoeah  are  evidently  one  and  the  same  work,  so  that  the 
•ifibrts  of  Bertholdl.  who  endeavours  to  cstabhsh  a  difference  between 

ihetn,  are  in  vain. Under  Josiab,  II  Ki.  xxii.  8—10,  the  book  of 

the  Law  was  found  in  the  temple :  in  the  parallel  place,  U  Chr. 
xxidv.  15,  it  is  called  the  book  of  the  lato  ofJehooah  by  the  hand  of 
Moaea. Josiab,  II  Ki.  xxiii.  21.  II  Chr.  xxxv.  6 — 12,  26,  cele- 
brates the  Passover  according  to  the  uvrd  if  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moees,  according  to  all  the  thtngt  that  are  itritten  in  the  hook  of  the 
covenant,  sels  apart  those  things  which  are  to  be  oflered  lo  God,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Hheet,  and  does  many  other  things  according 
to  lite  law  of  Jehovah  :  11  Ki.  xxiii.  S4.  s.,  he  puts  away  necroman- 
cei's.  magicians,  and  idols,  as  it  is  leriUcn  tn  the  law  of  Moaee,  and 

seeks  God  in  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  Moaes. Dturing  the 

captivity,  the  book  of  the  law  <f  Motes  is  mentioned  by  Daniel,  c.  is. 
11 — 13,  and  aAer  it,  the  writlen  law  of  Motet  is  mentioned  previously 
to  the  coming  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  iii.  3,  and  Ezra  is  styled  by  tlie  king  ol 
Persia  '  learned  in  the  law  ff  Motet,'  Ezr.  vii.  6,  21.  Comp.  Neh.  i. 

7.  ss.  viii.  7.  s.,  14.  19.  ix.  19. From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  (Ac 

Law,  the  Law  of  Jekovah,  the  Law  of  Motet,  the  Law  of  Jdweah 
given  by  Motet,  which  are  so  ollcn  mentioned  in  the  Historical  books- 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  are  the  hook  of  the  Law  of  Motet; 
and  hence  arises  a  aeries  of  testimony  continuing  through  every  age, 
in  proof  that  Iho  Fcniateuch  has  been  attributed  to  Moses  froR)  the 
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of  its  having  faeen  re-wiitten :  they  ap|ily,  m  what  age  soever  the  re- 
writing may  be  fixed  ;  but  aa  it  has  never  been  supposed  by  any  one 
to  have  taken  pkce  before  the  time  of  David,  or  after  that  of  Ezra» 
we  vrill  limit  our  inquiries  to  that  interval. 

I.  If  the  work  of  Moses  had  been  re-writtenf  the  character  of  the 
haguage  and  style  would  be  that  of  a  more  nodem  age ;  words 
wooM  be  met  with  which  are  ccmunon  in  modern  works»  and  the 
words  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  themt 
and  archaisms,  would  have  been  stricken  out :  for  all  these  would  be 
thought  matters  of  Httle  importance,  and  on  that  account  less  care- 
fully preserved.  The  present  character  of  style  which  is  observable 
in  the  whole  work,  and  especially  in  Deuteronomy,  could  have  been 
Mgned  by  no  one^  nor  could  any  one  have  so  completely  assumed 
the  person  of  Moses,  or  have  i^ken  to  the  people  as  they  were  then 
eueumstanced,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks. 

II.  Whoever  may  be  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  writings  of 
Moses ;  1)  he  would  not  have  arranged  them  in  the  manner  of  • 
Aaty,  foHowh^  the  order  of  time,  so  as  to  introduce  now  a  law,  then 
a  historical  fact,  then  an  admonition,  and  then  again  a  law  :  2)  he 
woold  not  have  repeated  some  laws  as  often  as  they  were  published ; 
or,  at  least,  3)  he  would  have  omitted  in  the  former  parts  of  the  work 
the  laws  vriiich  are  altered  in  Deuteronomy  :  nor  would  he,  4)  after 
having  previously  given  a  minute  description  of  the  tabernacle  and 
ef  all  its  parts  and  utensils,  have  repeated  that  minute  description 
when  he  recorded  its  completion ;  such  a  repetiticm  could  only  be 
made  by  <me  who  committed  his  account  to  writing  when  he  gave 
orders  for  the  things  to  be  made,  and  again  when  he  received  them 
fittshedft  as  is  commonly  done  in  public  records. 

m.  In  a  work  re-written  under  the  reign  of  David  or  at  any  subse* 
quent  period,  some  honourable  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  royal  line,  or  of  the  legitimate  succession*  in  opposi- 
licm  to  die  schism  :  some  things  might  have  been  expected  concerning 
pnjmg^  and  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  tabernacle,  especially 
m  a  place  so  suitable  as  Nimi.  vi.  22 — 27 ;  some  concerning  the 
taQding  of  the  temple ;  laws  against  drunkenness,  &c. :  while  on  the 
contrary  many  dungs  no^read  would  have  been  omitted,  especially 
sneh  as  are  contradictory,  and  such  as  were  changed  or  neglected  i 
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Law  of  Jehonah,  the  Law  of  Mote*,  wiA  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Motet, 
and  thu§  utiriliiiled  to  Moses.  There  \s  the  Icsa  room  for  doubting 
this,  uissmuch  as  Genesis  and  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus  form  a 
necesBary  introduction  to  what  follows,*  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Petitateoch  there  are  Frequent  references  to 
the  events  narrated  in  Genesis  and  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus  ;  ao 
that  both  parts  are  closely  connected  in  Etich  a  manner  that  neither 
would  be  perfect  without  the  other.  The  Hebrews,  reduced  during 
their  residence  in  Egypt  to  tlic  worship  of  creatures,  and,  as  had  been 
foreseen  by  Moses,  thenceforward  continually  prone  to  idolatry, 
needed  the  instruction  given  in  Genceiaand  the  former  part  of  Exodus 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom  they,  at  mount  Sinai,  had 
acknowledged  as  their  king,  whose  laws  they  had  received,  and  to 
whom  they  professed  their  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies  by 
their  sabbaths  and  solemn  feasts,  by  their  sacrifices  and  first  fruits,  by 
their  obedience  to  his  lava,  and  by  all  their  act«  of  homage  and  wor- 
ahip.  If  they  had  been  miacijuainted  with  this  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom 
they  professed  to  worship  ;  they  could  not  at  lliat  remote  period  have 
known  their  king  as  Gon  the  creator  and  gotieruor  of  the  untnerMi 
they  could  not  have  understood  his  trequently  recurrent  titles,  (Ae 
God  of  Abraham,  t^  Igaae,  and.  of  JactA ;  they  could  not  have  bees 
able  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  frequent  references  to  the 
promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  ;  and  they  must  have  been  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  those  wondorCiil  works 
which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  remaining  books  of  Moses. 
On  all  those  subjects  oral  tradition  (which,  however  our  adversaries 
may  dislike  it  elsewhere,  they  think  proper  on  this  occasion  to  extol) 
must,  by  the  general  lapse  of  idolatry,  have  been  exceedingly  depra- 
ved, if  not  totally  obliterated,  in  the  course  of  ages.  He,  therefore, 
who,  in  his  care  for  the  information  of  the  Hebrews  even  of  later 
ages,  committed  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  writing,  would 
not  have  lefl  instruction  and  information  so  necessary  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
especially  those  of  later  ages,  as  that  contained  in  the  book  of  GeDesis 
and  the  former  pert  of  Exodus,  to  be  supplied  by  oral  tradition,  nor 
is  it  credible  thai  he  did.[ii] 


•  [See  note  [a]  on  4  3.) 
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(o)  Conp.  Ibe  Gem.  mtr«!.  P.  II.  f  9.  pp.  5)— 60,  where  the  ■nthor 
goei  conudanbly  into  detail,  and  ahowi  particularl)'  the  (enilency  oftbe 
canteab  of  Geneiu  to  pteTent  th«  lirselitet  Irom  hlling  ioto  iil<iUtiy> 

Tbe  ar°;aitien(3  brought  bj  De  Welle  (^  158J  to  prove  tbe  modeni  ori- 
giD  of  Geneiiii  (which  he  aicribei  lo  some  period  between  OaTid  and 
Joram.)  are  either  euch  u  thote  noticed  by  Jahn  below,  (uote  to  ^  IT) 
Of  are  foaoded  on  the  uinmption  that  mirBcles  and  prophecy  are  impoe- 
aible.  For  inilance :  tbe  miraculoiu  events  related  in  Genesii  prove 
that  *  long  interval  of  time  elapied  between  the  traniaction>  which  it  re- 
cord! aod  the  date  of  itt  compilation  ;/ar  nmh  aceounU  can  onlji  etct  Iheir 
origin  lo  popular  report,  ickieh  mutl  hatx  beat  of  vtry  long  ilanding  (0 
i«»BU  araggtraUd  m  Iht  dcgrct  in  ahich  il  u  given  in  Otneiii.  The 
propheciei  concerning  the  falure  hiitory  of  the  tribe*  and  concemiile  the 
Heaaiah,  Gen.  xlii,  and  that  coneeraing  the  lubjection  anil  recovered 
freedom  of  Edom,  c.  xsTii.  40,  are,  among  othen,  coniidercd  as  prtwft 
that  the  book  was  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  kiagtj  government,  TY.'\ 

§   10.     Interpolations  in  the  PaUaiatch. 

Il  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  booka  should  liave  so  far  esca- 
ped tbe  GOminon  fate  of  ancieot  works  as  to  remain  free  from  inter- 
polation. For  although  the  Hebrews  held  them  in  such  high  esteem 
as  rel^ously  to  abstain  from  purposely  or  fraudulently  altering  any 
thing  contained  in  them  :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  their  occasionally 
adding  historical  supplements,  such  as  the  titles.  Deut.  i.  t-^.  iv. 
44 — 49,  and  the  last  two  chapters  of  Denteronomy  ;  nordid  it  hinder 
tile  transcribers  from  sometimes  inserting  into  the  text  explanations 
of  obsolete  names  and  things  written  in  the  margin,  under  the  im- 
prassion  that  they  were  really  parts  of  the  booka  to  which  they  were 
ippended.  The  Rabbins  had  already  noticed  eighteen  passages  of 
ttns  kind,  which,  however-  are  not  all  equally  certain  interpolations. 
Modem  writers  have,  with  more  or  less  justice,  marked  many  other 
puugesas  interpolated.  Thus  the  genealogy,  Ci,  vi.  14 — 29  ;  the 
note  respecting  the  age  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Ex  vii.  7  ;  the  passage 
Ex.ii.3;  and  Deul.  ii.  10— 12,  20— 24.  iii.  9—11,13.  s.  x.  G— 9. 
Num.  XHcii-  41.  Deut.  iii.  14,  undoubtedly  do  not  belong  to  the  text.* 
The  genuineness  of  the  remark  that  Moses  was  exceedingly  meek 
[197'  made  Num.  xii.  3,  b,  at  least,  doubtfid.     But  that  Gen.  xxxvi. 

*  (See  Glassii  Pbilol.  Sac.  ed.  Banino.  Tom.  D.  p.  114.  t.    7V.| 
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and  even  by  the  fuller  title  of  "  the  Lax  o/*  Je&oeojk."  And  ae  the 
Hebrews  are,  in  Deuteronomy,  directed  to  retain  in  their  memory 
not  only  the  kws,  but  also  the  historical  events,  and  the  divine  favours, 
recorded  in  these  books,  and  to  reflect  frequently  upon  them,  «nd  to 
transmit  them  to  their  posterity  for  their  observance ;  bo  the  same 
directions  are  to  be  Tound  in  Josh.  i.  7.  s.,  and  arc  perpetually  re- 
peated in  all  the  other  books,  Ps.i.  I — 6,  viii.  7.  sg.,  xii.  6.s.,xix.  1 — 
12,  xxxiii.  5 — 9,  livi.  5.  s.,  Ixxvii.  15 — 21,  xcii.  7,  s.,  civ.  3  j  in  the 
time  of  David,  Ps.  cxJx.  1— 176,  Uviii.  2— 15,  Lmti.  4— 8  ;  in  the 
limeof  Solomon,  Pa.  cv.  I — 45:  in  thetimc  of  Rehoboam  or  Abijah, 
Pa.  Ixxviii.  1 — 55  i  and  during  the  captivity.  Pa.  cvi.  I — ?8.  Comp. 
1.  Chr.  Jtvi.  8—23,  xxii.  11—13,  II.  Ki.  xvii.  13,  15,  19,  Prov.  vi. 
S3,  sx\'iii.  4,  7,  9.  The  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  are  almoat  innumerable.  If  It  be  objected  that  in  none  of 
these  passages  are  the  very  words  of  the  Pentateuch  died,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  cite  pas- 
sages verbally.  Comp.  Num.  x.  35.  with  Pa.  Ixviii.  2  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 
and  Num.  xiv.  18,  with  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  16,  ciii.  8,  cxlv.  8,  Joel  ii.  13. 
Jon.  iv.  2 ;  Num.  xiv.  S3,  s.,  with  Ps.  xcv.  7  ;  Num.  xxiii.  19,  with 
I  Snm.  XV.  29  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  6,  with  Amos  ix.  13. 

§  7.     The  Penlateuek  wot  known  as  the  Law  of  Moses. 

As  the  Pentateuch  is  mentioned  in  all  the  other  books  by  the 
munee  of  lie  Lav.  and  the  Law  of  Je/umah;  so  also  is  it  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  appellation  of  the  Lau^  of  Motes,  or  of  the  Law  which 
God  gave  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  both  these  names  frequently 
occur  in  such  a  connexion  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  Law,  the 
Law  of  God,  the  Law  <^  Moses,  and  the  Law  which  God  gave  bg  the 
hand  of  Moses,  are  one  and  the  same  book,  namely,  the  Pentateuch, 
which  Moses  had  already,  as  we  have  seen  §4,  distinguished  by  the 
name 'of  the  Law.  Mention  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  name  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  is  very  frequent  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  which,  although 
il  is  much  more  recent  than  the  age  of  Joshua,  was  yet  compiled 
almost  verbally  from  documents  coeval  with  Joshua,  as  we  shall  here- 
ailer  see.[a]  Similar  mention  occurs  everywhere  in  the  books  of 
Judpea,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  and  in  the  Prophets ;  c.  g.  Ju.  ill.  4. 
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U  Ki.  Xfiii.  12.  xxi7.  8. 1  Gbr.  x?.  15.  IlChr.viii.  13.  xxx.  16. 
xzxiiL  8.  ba«  Iziii.  11-^14.  Jer.  zr.  1.  d&c. 

[«)  That  laeh  compiktiont  are  common  among  the  oriental!,  see 
ItoHBL  in  AbnlledsB  DMcript.  Arab.  $  4.  p.  10.  Cn.  Mart.  FR^XHif 
Elgyptiii  anoton  Iba  al  Vardi  ^2.  Joh.  Mxlch.  Hartmavh  Edrisii 
AMm  •d  IL  p.  bodT.  m.  Rsmks  Praef.  Annal.  Modem.  Abalfedae  p.  12. 
and  Prodidagm.  ad  Hagi  Cbalph.  Tab.  p.  238.  [Conp.  Bavsri  Her- 
lut.  Sa6.  Vet.  Test.  Part  IL  sect.  u.  $  89.  p.  366.  s.   TV.] 


§  8.     ne  PemtaUneh  has  been  known  in  aU  ageSf  as  Tns  book  of 

Mosss. 

That  this  LaWf  Law  rf  Jehaoahn  Law  of  Moses^  Law  which  Jehovah 
gofoe  hg  ikt  hand  of  Moaes^  was  not  an  oral  tradUionf  but  a  hook  dis- 
tingniBhed  by  these  naines»  is  attested  in  many  passages.  Thus,  im- 
inefiately  after  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  is  admonishedt  Josh. 
a.  7.  8.  to  read  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  perpetually ;  and  Joshua, 
c.  zziiL  3 — 16,  exhorts  the  elders  of  Israel  to  do  all  the  things  which 
are  wrkien  in  the  bof^  of  the  law  ofMoses^  and  cites  from  it,  not  only 
many  laws,  but  also  histories,  and  threats,  and  promises.  So  also 
Joshuia  in  the  last  assembly  of  the  people  recites  in  a  few  words  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Pentateuch,  renews  the  covenant  of  the  people 
with  God,  and  writes  it  in  the  end  of  Me  book  of  the  Law  qfJehotah, 
which  is  no  other  than  what  c.  i.  7.  s.  and  xxiii.  6.  is  caUed  ihe  book 
if  the  haw  of  BSosesj  these  being  two  names  of  the  same  Pentateuch, 
jost  88  in  q.  riii.  what  is  called  9.  34,  ihe  book  of  the  law,  in  v.  32  is 
called  the  book  of  ihe  Law  of  Moses.  Those  who  contend  that  *ihe 
ioofc  efthe  Law^  is  the  appellation  of  the  writings  of  the  more  ancient 
inthor  and  that  <  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mioses*  designates  the  pro- 
duction of  a  later  compiler,  assume  this  for  the  sake  of  a  hypothesis, 
and  cannot  prove  it :  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
aiMr  to  observe  an  interchange  of  these  appellations  similar  to  that 
already  noticed. — ^David,  Ps.  xl.  8,  mentions  the  volume  of  the  book, 
in  winch  Gon  required  of  the  king,  not  sacrifices,  but  a  willingness  to 
do  those  things  with  which  God  is  well  pleased ;  and,  Ps.  cxix,  fi^ 
qnenUy  repeats  that  he  reads,  meditates  upon,  and  keeps  the  law  of 
God,  according  to  the  commandment,  Deut  xvii.  18 — ^20.  He^  Hth 
joins,  I  Chr.  xvi.  40,  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  Gibeon 
tocording  to  the  statutes  of  ffolatD^ilEwef;  and  in  his  dying  address 
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to  his  son,  he  attributes  (Am  law,  contained  in  tie  roIwiK  of  the  btxA, 

to  MoHCBi   I  Ki.  ii.  3.    I  Chr.  xvi.  40.  xxii.  13, JchoaliaphBt, 

il  Chr.  xvii.  9,  sends  priests  and  Levites  with  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
JeJtmah  (which  is  certainly  the  siune  with  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
MbsM,  as  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26.    I  Ki.  ii.  3.  I  Chr.  xvi.  40.   xxii.  13,) 

throughout  the  cities  and  villages,  to  instruct  the  people. Jehoiads 

gives  orders.  II  Chr.  xxiii.  18,  that  burnt  offerings  should  be  offered. 

as  it  it  wrtllen  in  the  lata  tf  Motet. Amaziah.    II  Chron.  xxv.  4- 

II  Ki.  xiv.  6,  spares  the  sons  of  murderers,  as  it  is  jcritlen  in  the  law 
nf  Moeea,  wherein  Jeluxeah  commanded  it.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
not  only  ia  mention  made.  I!  Ki.  svii.  37,  of  the  vrUten  hook  of  the 
law  of  Jehot>a/h  hut  a\BO,  II  Chr.  xix.  16—18.  xxxi.  3,4,  21,  this  king 
causes  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  ^the 
LaitofJe  oeah.  Hero  the  book  <f  the  Jatc  tf  Moeet.  e.nd  the  book  of 
the  law  ffJehoeah  are  evidently  one  and  the  same  worlc,  so  that  the 
'.'fforta  of  Bertholdt,  who  endeavours  to  cstabUsh  a  difference  between 

them,  arc  in  vain. Under  Josiah,  II  Ki.  xxii.  8—10,  the  book  of 

the  Law  was  found  in  the  temple  ;  in  the  parallel  place,  II  Chr. 
xxxiv.  15,  it  ia  called  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehaeah  by  the  hand  of 
Motes. — -Josiah,  II  Ki.  xxiu.  2f.  II  Chr.  xxxr.  6—12,  86,  cele- 
brates the  Passover  according  to  the  word  if  Jdwoah  by  the  hand  <f 
Motet,  according  to  oU  the  tldngt  that  are  written  tn  the  book  of  tht 
cotenarU,  sets  apart  those  things  which  are  to  be  offered  to  God,  as  it 
it  written  in  tJte  book  of  Motet,  and  does  many  other  things  according 
to  the  law  of  Jehovah :  11  Ki.  xxiii.  24.  s.,  he  puts  away  necroman- 
ccra,  inagJciaiis.  and  idols,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Motet,  and 

seeks  Gon  in  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  Motes. During  the 

captivity,  the  book  if  the  law  if  Motet  is  mentioned  by  Daniel,  c.  ix. 
11 — 13,  and  affer  it,  the  wrilten  law  of  Motet  is  mentioned  previously 
to  the  coming  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  and  Ezra  is  styled  by  the  king  of 
Persia  '  learned  in  the  law  tf  Motet,'  Ezr.  vii.  6,  21.  Comp.  Neh.  i. 

7.SS.  viii.  7.  s.,  14,  19.  ix.  19. From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  (Ac 

taw,  the  Law  rf  Jekaeak,  the  Law  tf  Motet,  the  Law  if  Jehoeak 
giveu  by  Motet,  which  arc  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Historical  bookS' 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  are  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Motet  ; 
and  hence  aribea  a  series  of  testimony  continuing  through  every  age. 
in  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  attributed  to  Mosr«  front  tltt 
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time  of  JoahuB  downward.  laumuch  (hen,  as  the  contents  of  the 
Pnrtateuch  have  been  known  in  every  age,  and  v«ry  many  particulars 
haf«  been  cited  from  it  in  all  the  subsequent  books,  (as  we  ha<re 
shown  in  §  b,)  which  particulars  are  yet  to  be  found  in  it,  it  is  erident 
that  the  book  of  Moses  bo  often  mentioned,  and  attested  by  bo  many 
intneasea,  is  none  other  than  our  Pentateuch.  Coinp.  the  reinariia 
on  Die  national  testimony  to  tlie  genuinenesa  of  the  sacred  books* 
P.  1.  §  B. 

Vatcr,  in  liii  CoDimGiit.  in  PenUt.  T.  III.  auerti,  thai  tbtse  u^mtats 
oolj  prnre  that  certain  Uwa  and  ancient  written  hintoriei  eziiteJ  under 
inch  DBine].  not  tbal  the  whole  Pentateuch  did.  which,  sayi  he,  coiuieti 
of  parts  entiretr  UDConnected,  many  of  which  have  been  interpolated  into 
tba  writingg  ofMoiei  at  »otne  later  period.  The  rea»aning,  however,  by 
which  he  cndeavonra  (e  aupporl  Ihii  assertion,  is  nothing  more  thao  coa~ 

jectiire,  or  rather,  nere  euspicion. De  Welte,  in  bii  BeftriigeD  lOr 

Eialeittlng  iia  A.  T.,  and  Auguiti,  in  his  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.,  tlmik  that , 
there  i*  iDch  a  c^oherence  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  as  proves  the  book  to 
be  an  epic  poem.  But  not  to  ipeak  of  the  artiAcea  which  they  hare  niad 
la  mike  their  improbable  theorj  appeur  somewhat  reasonable,  and  in 
nma  way  or  other  to  ivoiil  the  ilifficultiea  which  present  thenuelvei,  the 
ugan«nU  which  they  bring  ia  support  of  their  opinion,  would  prove 
with  equal  certainty  that  every  bistorioal  book  which  contains  an  etUire 
Iwtorjr,  ii  ao  epic  poem.  Comp.  Jenaer  Lilt.  Zait.  I.  Jan.  1813,  and 
Leipnc  Litt.  ZeiL  B.  Jan.  1813. 

[De  Wettc  (Lchrb.  d.  h.  k.  Einleit.  }  161)  has  attempted  to  answer  the 
t«uaning  of  Jahn  in  this  section,  but  with  Ibe  lame  '  artifice  '  of  which  J. 
cmplains,  and  with  an  unparalleled  degjoe  of  rathnen.  Ris  course  of 
arpiineflt  comristi  in  making  a  distinction  between  evidence  of  the  eiii< 
ttoea  of  laws  and  bisloric  tacts,  and  eridcDce  of  the  existence  of  the  ac- 
cotmt  of  Iheae  laws  and  facts  now  known  as  the  Pentateuch,  and  then 
tejactin;  as  spurious  and  posterior  to  the  captivity  every  paasge  belon;- 
i^  1«  the  Utter  class.   TV.] 

§  9.     Moses  was  the  author  of  Genesis.  ' 

Bince  the  events  which  are  narrated  in  Genesis  and  in  the 
chapter  of  Exodus  are  alluded  to  in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  in  all  the  fol- 
Imring  ages  as  well  known,  equally  witli  those  in  tlic  remaining  books  : 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  Genesis,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  down- 
ward, has  been  comprehended  under  the  ({cneraj  titles  oi  the  Lair,  the 
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Law  of  Jehovah,  (he  LawqfMo»ea,andtheBook<^lheLau!rfMowf, 
and  thus  attributed  to  Moses.  Tlierc  in  the  lesa  room  for  doobting 
this,  inasmiicli  as  Genesis  and  tho  first  chapters  of  Exodus  form  a 
necosaary  introduction  to  what  follows,*  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  events  nuTaled  in  Genesis  and  tlie  first  chaptere  of  Exodus  ;  so 
that  both  parts  ore  closely  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  neitlier 
would  be  perfect  without  the  other.  The  Hebrews,  reduced  during 
their  residence  in  Egypt  to  the  worship  of  creatures,  and,  as  had  been 
foreseen  by  Moaes,  thenceforward  continually  prone  to  idolatry, 
needed  Ihe  instruction  given  in  Genesis  and  the  fonuer  part  of  Exodua 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom  they,  at  mount  Sinai,  had 
acknowledged  as  their  king,  whose  Ibw»  they  had  received,  and  to 
whom  ihey  professed  their  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies  by 
their  sabbaths  and  solemn  feasts,  by  ttieir  sacrifices  and  first  fruits,  by 
their  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  by  all  their  acts  of  homage  and  wor- 
ship. If  they  had  been  unac<)uainled  with  this  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  must  have  bceu  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom 
they  professed  to  worship  ;  they  could  not  at  that  remote  period  have 
known  their  king  as  God  Ihe  creator  and  gooentor  of  the  uttherit; 
Ihey  could  not  have  understood  his  frequently  recurrent  titles,  the 
God  ofAbrttiam,  t^  Itaae,  and  of  Jacob;  they  could  not  have  bees 
able  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  frequent  references  to  the 
promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  ;  and  tliey  must  have  been  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  those  wonderful  works 
which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  remaining  books  of  Moses. 
On  all  these  subjects  oral  tradition  (which,  however  our  adversaries 
may  dislike  it  elsewhere,  they  think  proper  on  this  occasion  to  exiol) 
must,  by  the  general  lapse  of  idolatry,  have  been  exceedingly  depr&- 
vedi  if  not  totally  oblitcraicd,  in  the  course  of  ages.  Ue,  therefore, 
who,  in  his  care  for  the  informution  of  tlic  Hebrews  even  of  later 
ages,  committed  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  writing,  would 
not  have  left  instruction  and  information  so  necessary  to  the  HebrewB, 
especially  those  of  later  ages,  as  that  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
and  the  former  part  of  Exodus,  to  be  supplied  by  oral  tradition,  nor 
is  it  credible  that  he  did. [a] 
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[a)  Comp.  the  Germ,  introd.  P.  II.  )  9.  pp-  51 — 60,  wbere  the  author 
goM  conndanbl;  into  dcttil,  ndi  )howi  particular! j  the  tenilency  of  tbe 
GiHitEiiti  of  Genoii  to  prevent  the  liranlites  from  bJliug  iato  iJolatry. 

The  ar^Dinenti  brought  bj  De  WoUe  (j  158)  to  prove  the  modern  ori- 
gin  of  Geneiia,  (nhich  he  anribes  lo  some  period  between  David  aocl 
Joram.)  are  either  luch  as  Ihow  noticed  bj  Jahn  below,  (note  lo  ?  17) 
or  are  foaoded  od  the  anumption  that  mirHcles  nod  prophecy  are  impos- 
■ible.  For  initance :  the  miraculoBa  events  related  in  Geneiia  prove 
thU  along  interval  of  time  elapied  between  (he  trenuctioni  which  it  re- 
coirdi  and  the  date  of  it*  compilation  ;/cir  lucA  accmmit  am  ntdy  eice  llteir 
origin  to  popuJar  rcporl,  vkUh  muil  hate  btm  a/  itn)  long  ilanding  lo 
bttome  exaggtraltd  in  ihe  degree  in  lehich  il  u  gietn  in  Oentiii.  The 
prophecies  concerning  tbe  future  hiilorj  of  the  Iribei  anil  concerning  the 
Metiiah.  Gen.  ilii,  and  that  conceminf  the  lUbjection  and  recovered 
freedom  of  Edom,  c.  zxvii,  40,  ire,  among  others,  conridered  ai  pnafi  ^ 

Uut  tbe  book  wai  written  al  a  late  period  of  the  kingly  govemmeat  TV.  1         r(t 

§  10.     Intcrpobttums  in  the  Pentaieuc/t. 

It  is  nol  to  be  expected  that  these  books  should  have  bo  far  esca- 
ped the  common  fate  of  ancient  worka  as  to  remain  free  from  inter- 
polation. For  although  the  Hebrews  held  them  in  such  high  esteem 
aa  religiously  lo  abstain  from  purposely  or  fraudulently  altering  any 
thing  contained  in  them  :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  their  occaaionally 
adding  historical  Bupplemcnts.  such  as  the  titles.  Dent.  i.  1 — 4.  iv. 
44 — 4  9,  and  the  lost  two  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  ;  nor  did  it  hinder 
the  transcribers  from  sometimes  inserting  into  the  test  eiplanations 
of  obsolete  names  and  things  written  in  the  margin,  under  the  im- 
pmeion  that  they  were  really  parts  of  the  books  to  which  they  were 
appended.  The  Rabbins  had  already  noticed  eighteen  passages  of 
this  kind,  which,  however,  are  not  all  equally  certain  interpolations. 
Modem  writers  have,  with  more  or  less  justice,  marked  many  other 
s  interpolated.  Thus  the  genealogy,  Ei.  vi.  14 — 29  ;  tbe 
note  respecting  the  age  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Ex  vii.  7 ;  the  passage 
Ex.  xi.  3;  and  Deut.  ii.  10—12,  20—24.  iii.  9—11,  13.  s.  x.  G~9. 
Num.  xsxii.  4 1 .  Deut.  iii.  1 4,  undoubtedly  do  not  belong  to  the  text.* 
The  genuineness  of  the  remark  that  Moses  was  exceedingly  meek 
("Upy,  made  Num.  xii.  3,  is,  at  least,  doubtful.     But  that  Gen.  xxxv'i. 

•  (See  GLtMii  Philol.  Sac.  fd.  Bitiano.  Tom.  n.  p.  174.  r.    7V.| 
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cunieots  have  come  down  from  an  age  in  which  more  was  generallf 
known  respecting  these  persons  than  is  therein  recorded. 

The  argument  which  are  brought  to  show  that  lh«E  ilocumentt  ara 
or  recant  date,  bave  been  repeatBdly  refuted  by  ialcrpreten.  3acli  is 
that  drawn  froia  the  remark,  Gcii.  xii.  6.  siij.  7.  that  the  Cuiaanitea 
wore  then  Jo  the  land  ;  ai  if  thjs  fact  could  have  been  uulinown  and  Ihera- 
foTB  required  tu  be  mentioned  at  an;  recent  age,  when  the  most  ignorant 
Hebrew  muit  have  been  acquainted  with  it !  the  meaning  undoubteilly 
i>,  ■  the;r  were  alrtadtf  in  the  land.'  5uch  are  those  founded  on  the  pro-  * 
leptical  mention  of  Bathel  and  Zoar,  Gen.  lii.  8,  xiii.  J.  cump.  %xxr>.  1. 
sXTiii.  19.,  and  xiii.  10.  xiv.  2,  8-  comp.  xiz.  32.  i.  and  aimilar  paiMgea, 
which  only  ihow  that  thej  were  nol  iCTilten  btfon  the  origin  of  tlioM 
Damea,  not  that  they  were  ariKen  at  a  mucA  laler  period.  Such  i>  that 
drawn  from  th«  declaration  Gen.  ixxvi.  31.  that  there  were  kingi  is 
Edom  '  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel  ;*  which 
refen  to  Gen.  vvii.  6,  16.  where  it  it  promised  that  Idngi  should  rise  ont 
of  the  leed  of  Abr&ham. — Iftheu  answers  should  not  be  thought  otielao- 
tory,  the  pn»Bgei  may  be  coniidered  ai  marginal  glorseg  introduced  into 
the  test. 


§  18.     HUtorical  credit  of  iheae  docttments. 

However  ancient  these  documents  may  be,  their  date  is  more  re- 
cent than  that  of  the  events  which  they  describe.  The  historical 
accounts  wliich  they  contain  must,  therefore,  have  been  propagated 
for  some  space  of  time,  and  part  of  tliem  during  many  centuries,  hjf 
oral  tradition.  Yet  the  substance  of  them  has  not  been  corrupted. 
They  are  not  the  fictions  or  allegories  by  which  in  very  ancient  tinm 
wise  men  cho^  to  veil  their  philosophical  opinions-  nor  yet  mythi  or 
histories  intermixed  with  mylhi.  such  as  other  nations  relate  concern- 
ing their  earliest  ages ;  but  they  are  true  liislories.  This  will  be  evi. 
dent  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  These  relations  were  committed  to  writing  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before  the  mythi  of  the  most  ancient  nations.  But  in  tboM 
remote  limes,  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  man  extended  to  so  great  a  lc^g|]^ 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity  foi  oral  tradition  to  pass  through  the 
mouths  of  many  generations.  Metbusaleh  was  contemporary  witk 
Adam  duiing  the  first  243  years  of  bis  life,  and  with  Noah  during  the 
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last  600,  and  Noah  was  coeval  with  Abt^aih  for  68  years.  This 
three  generations  would  have  transmitted  the  account  of  the  creation 

of  the  world  to  Abraham. ^The  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 

Jaedby  was  committed  to  writing  hot  long  after  their  time,  and, 
betides,  from  Jacob  to  Moscis  only  four  generations  intervened.  (See 
below,  notes  1  and  S.)  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  pious  patriardis 
esteemed  thdse  accounts  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  foundation 
of  religion,  and  ailr  fmth  taught  ihein  to  their  children,  and  in  old  age 
frecpiently  repeated  the  oft  told  tale,  so  that  th^re  could  be  little  dag- 
ger of  the  history  being  misuAderstood  or  designedly  corrupted.  Buth 
parts  as  had  been  clothed  in  v'^tsej  vestiges  of  which  occur  Gen.  iii. 
84.  iv.  23.  8.,  would  be  much  more  easily  retained  in  memory,  and 
eould  not  be  altered  iHthout  injuring  the  parallelism,  or  disturbitig 
the  harmony,  which  must  lead  to  the  observafibn  and  correction  of 
the  error. 

n.  The  events  related  are  fower  and  the  narratives  morc$  obscure 
in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  accounts  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  were  preserved  by  tradition ;  while  on  the  contrary 
those  which  are  the  most  moderh  are  the  ftillest.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  their  compiler  must  have  rejected  aD  uncertain  and  sus- 
picious accounts,  very  many  of  which  had  no  doubt  eome  down  from 
a  period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  must  have  received  those  only 
the  correctness  of  which  was  unquestionable ;  and  moreover  that  he 
has  ventured  to  add  scarcely  any  of  his  own  remarks  for  the  expkma- 
tton  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  causes. 

ni.  The  subjects  of  the  natrative  are  of  the  simplest  nature,  and 
ahdgether  dissimilar  to  those  which  fill  the  earliest  histories  of  other 
nations.  If  in  any  respdcts  a  slight  nmilitude  is  discoveraMe,  it  is 
still  apparent  that  the  latter  are  feigned  or  amplified  and  distorted  by 
fictions,  while  the  former  exhibit  merely  the  simple  troth :  this  was 
acknoMedged  without  any  hesitation  by  the  heathen,  whether  learned 
or  oideamed,  who  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  tnrned  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  heathen  fables  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

lY.  Those  doubtful  of  fiartly  fictitioos  narrations,  or  if  the  deffaii- 
tioff  fliiotild  be  preferredy  philosophical  ofMnions  clothed  in  aUegorioal 
hl^nage,  which  are  knoWfi  by  the  name  of  Mytfai,  arc  single  firagr- 
mcfitsi  winch  have  no  tevA  coMezionf  cither  ^vith  each  other,  or  with 

?7 
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history  in  general :  but  in  our  documents  all  the  parts  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  history. 

V.  The  mythi  are  replete  with  fictions  rekiting  principally  to  gods 
and  goddesses  and  demigods,  to  their  wars  and  even  to  their  ofaoeene 
and  sexual  intercourse.  They  relate  to  demons,  heroes^  nymphs, 
and  metamorphoses*  and  to  the  inventors  of  useful  arts  and  founders  of 
noble  fiuniheS)  whose  origin  they  fabulously  ascribe  to  the  intermix* 
ture  of  deities  with  men.  In  our  fragments  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  found.  They  relate  only  to  one  God  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  universe,  and  the  preserver  and  protector  of  religion  and  morals, 
for  the  establishment,  protection  and  promotion  of  which  all  that  they 
contain  conspires ;  and  they  hold  forth  the  prospect  of  an  auspicious 
period  when  the  true  religion  and  vhlue  should  be  propagated  among 
all  nations.  Tha^lbj&  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  it  is  impossibly 
to  deny. 

VI.  Should  it  be  granted  that  alterations  may  have  been  made  in 
these  histories,  yet  even  this  would  not  render  the  character  of  the 
principal  parts,  upon  which  the  history  rests,  suspicious.  The  parts 
which  would  be  most  liable  to  suspicion  of  corruption  or  fiction, 
would  be  those  bordering  on  the  marvellous,  such  as  the  accounts  of 
divine  revelations.  -But  these  very  revelations  contain  predictions  of 
the  perpetual  duration  of  the  religion  which  they  teach  among  the 
posterity  of  its  first  possessors,  and  of  its  future  propagation  amcmg 
all  nations,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  authors  of 
these  documents,  be  they  who  they  might,  to  invent.  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3. 
xviii.  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  14.  xviii.  19.  andxvii.  4 — 14.  Comp. 
Biblisch.  ArchsBol.  P.  II.  Th.  II.  §  63.  S.  214—217.  [Upham.  §  303.] 
And  even  the  idea  of  God,  which  pervades  all  these  documents,  is  such 
as  would  never  have  originated  with  unassisted  man.  See  Germ. 
Introd.  Preface.  P.  11  §  1.  p.  viii — ^xxxii. 

VII.  If  these  narrations,  like  the  mythi  of  other  nations,  had  been 
altered  to  suit  the  fimcy  of  the  narrator,  they  would  have  difibred  in 
many  respects  from  their  present  form.  As  good  morals  are  every 
where  inculcated  by  them,  the  immaraUiies,  BXkdfaeU  of  daubtfvl 
charaderf  which  now  occur,  and  are  UtUe  honourabk  to  the  |irMU%»a2 
personages  of  the  history,  would  have  been  omitted.  The  narratiTe 
oTthe  destmcHon  of  the  cUies  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  would  not  have 
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correqionded  so  accurately  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  the  decrejiir  . 
tude  qfhaae  (the  son  of  his  parents'  old  age)  wnHd  hate  been  drfer-  ^A 
red  to  a  greater  age;  the  speeches  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xliii.  1 — 14,  and 
Judah,  Gen.  xliv.  18 — 44,  would  hardly  have  been  so  exactly  suited 
to  their  respective  characters  and  situations  ;  the  general  character  cf 
the  personages  would  not  have  been  preserved  with  such  uniform  and 
permanent  consistency,  but  would  rather  have  approximated  to  cari- 
cature ;  the  400  years,  Gen.  xv.  30,  would  have  been  changed  into 
430 ;  the  apparent  contradictions  would  have  been  reconciled :  in  a 
word,  the  whole  narration  would  not  have  been  so  perfectly  consen- 
taneous to  the  general  course  of  things  observable  in  other  histories. 

1.  Some  have  considered  the  longevity  which  is  ascribed  to  the  men 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  as  a  mythns,  simply  b6oaiiietheyimag;ine  it 
to  be  impossible  that  the  haman  body  should  subsist  wb'muxj  years.  But 
that  every  thing  was  the  same  in  those  ages,  especially  before  the  deluge, 
as  it  is  now,  no  reasonable  persou  will  assert.  Why  then  most  the  age 
of  man  necessarily  have  been  then  the  same  as  it  is  now  ?  All  other  na- 
tions extend  the  lives  of  the  men  of  those  ages  to  some  thonsandi  of  years ; 
our  documents,  therefore,  which  give  a  far  more  moderate  duration  of 
existence,  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  falsehood  in  this  particular. 

2.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  in  Ex.  vi.  14 — 19,  tome  generations 
are  omitted,  because  430  years  make  13  generations,  instead  of  4.  But 
as,  in  Gen.  xv.  13, 16,  4  generations  are  in  express  terms  made  equiva^ 
lent  to  400  years ;  and  as  the  215  years  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
spent  in  Canaan,  occupied  only  two  generations :  it  is  evident  that  a 
generation  at  that  time  comprehended  a  hundred  years,  and  not  merely 
34,  as  was  the  case  in  a  much  later  period.    Comp.  Num.  xxvii.  l.[a] 

[a)  The  following  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections  is  valuable  as  coming  from  a  man  so  loose  and  sceptical  as 
Semler.  '^  Nee  saperest  vel  mediocris  ratio,  quae  persuadeat,  istos  libros 
antiquioris  historiae  Israelitica  testes,  sensim  a  quibusdam  auctoribus 
interpolatos  fuisse  atque  sic  mutates,  ut  recentius  aliquod  atque  confic- 
tum  ■i|;iuiientum  loco  vetustiorum  partium  illatum  fuerit  atque  pormu- 
tatnm.  Omnia  potius  summam  rerum  antiqultatem  spirant,  atque  illud 
tempus  referunt,  quo  minus  culta  hominnm  ingenia  sensibus,  symbolis 
atque  picturis  adsueti  erant,  et  extemaruip  rerum  ministerio  duccbantur ; 
adeo  res  ipsae  facile  fidem  fiuuunt  antiquitatis ;  vetuttiitima  igitur  el 
ingenuafuii  hate  rerum  damesiiearum  tradUio:  quae,  si  comparatur  cum 
istis  exemplis  alianim  gentium,  aegyptiacas,  cbaldaica?,  etc.  fabnias  fatis 
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laepl^nter  MqaiUto  at  prftbabiUUto  iiinta  Tuwtt "    flaiiiltr  wat  B»  tMd 

^undl^j  Ml  tnjr  of  his  laop^siqi^ ;  94ul  eyto  with  r^Q^act  to  ihp  9f  a- 
taf each,  he  considered  it  merely  as  an  ancient  and  interesting  V^'^^!^  ^ 
oninspired  history ;  but  a  oomparisoo  of  his  opinions,  as  above  expMned« 
with  those  of  Vater,  De  Wette,  ftc,  will  Aowhow  hr  thedisoiptos  have 
ootstripped  their  master,  and  howanoertain  it  is  where  the  eareer  of  criti- 
cifm  will  stpp,  when  oqce  the  landmarks  of  antiqaitj  are  Eemored*  3K] 

§  19.    4rguti^ffit4  krofifM  to  proDc  Ae  exigtetm  tf  Mjfihi  m  ^£ 

The  arguments  which  are  urg^d  against  the  historical  credit  of  the 
documents  frofn  which  the  book  of  Genesis  ^as  been  compiled  do  not 
prove  thfit  thfij  Afiae  l|i^n  altered,  W  only  that  they  may  have  heten ; 
that  is,  in  e%:t,  t|jf|  pirove  notbing,  for  tbe  argument  firom  possitnli- 
ties  tp  fiicts  is  void  of  all  force.    The  arguments  brought  to  prove 
that  the  narrations  contained  in  these  documents  cannot  be  tme,  are 
entirely  worthless.    Such  is  the  assertion  that  our  first  parents  couM 
not  have  ifnmediately  narrated  the  events  described  Gen.  ii.  4. — iii.  24, 
in  consequence  of  th^  imperfectioYi  of  tl^f^ir  language ;  and  that  wten 
their  stock  of  wqrds  had  increased*  they  could  not  haye  been  able  to 
remember  the  events  of  their  earliest  ezistence»  because  wilhoat 
words  nothing  more  than  obscure  recollections  of  things  can  be  re- 
tained.   But  neither  of  the  parts  of  this  assertion  is  true.    For  bb  to 
the  former,  our  first  parents  were  adult  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  possessing  the  use  of  all  the  Acuities  of  their  minds  and,  of 
all  the  members  of  their  bodies.    They  had,  moreover,  both  the 
power  id  speech  and  incitement  to  its  x^f  so  that,  as  soon  as  t^  ideas 
whicli  must  have  entered  their  minds  immediately  upon  their 
tence  were  conceived,  they  expressed  them  in  language.    With 
pect  to  the  other  part  of  the  assertion,  the  ideas  produced  during  the 
first  moments  of  their  existence,  when  in  possession  of  all  their  intri- 
lecti^al  powers,  whether  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  qr*  tf.  the 
instructions  of  the  Dbttt,  would  be  the  most  tenaciously  retained  1^ 
the  mind,  for  the  very  reason,  tbat  tl^ey  were  ihefirif :  they  would  1^ 
treasured  in  its  inmost  recesses,  so  as  to  be  readily  recollected  daring 
the  remainder  of  life,  and  easily  narrated  when  language  should  be- 
come sufiiciently  copious  to  express  them.    For  more  on  this  sub- 
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jeot,  sMGenn.  Introd.  P.  II.  S.  I.  §  19.  p.  117-^126,  and  Kblu 
Vonirtiieikfteie  Wurdigung  der  Moflaischen  Sohriftoiiy  Ites  and  Stas 
Hi^  1812  Freiberg;  Mbteb  Apologie  dar  gefchichtlichen  Anf- 
fiwoBg  d^r  histoiischen  Bucher  dea  A.  T.1811.  Subibaeh;  Wuujnt 
Ueen  but  Geschichte  der  Entwickeliuig  des  religioaen  GlaabenSf  I. 
iiDdn.Th.  1808—1812. 

§  20.     Whether  Gen.  i.  1— ii.  3,  is  one  rf  the  most  ancient  dqoh 

menu. 

Whether  the  geogony,  or,  as  some  consider  it,  the  ceflraogOB]r9 
CMitained  m  Gen.  i.  1 — ii.  3,  is  to  he  reckoned  in  the  meet  aneieiit 
dasi  of  docaments,  has  been  disputed.    There  can  indeed  be  no 
doabt  that  the  doctrine  of  a  creating  Deitt,  and,  eonsequentiy,  that 
of  the  creation  and  origin  of  all  things,  are  ma^rtained  through  the 
whole  of  Genesis ;  for  the  object  of  all  the  docaments  from  which  it 
is  coiDpiledy  is  to  teach  that  this  doctrine  was  revealed  to  o«r  first 
parents ;  that  it  was  preserved  by  special  divine  providence  unltt  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  that  it  was  to  be  preserved  and  at  last  propa- 
gated among  all  nations.     Some  things-  moreover,  that  we  contained 
is  this  geogony,  are  expressly  repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
booL  Qen.  vi.  7.  v.  1.  ix.  6.  xiv.  19.  xviii.  26.     Bui  at  what  time 
tUi  narration  was  committed  to  ¥mting,  and  whether  it  has  been  re- 
Aieed  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  tbe  original  writer,  are  questions  wluch,  owing  to  the  silence  of  his- 
toij,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

L  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  account  ofthe  de- 
hige ;  for  it  contains  nothing  concerning  the  difibrence  between  clean 
ttd  miclean  animals,  nor  any  distinction  of  fowls  accoidmg  to  the  difl^- 
^  formation  of  their  wings  and  claws,  both  ni^iich  are  found  in  that 
Mount :  and  the  diviaon  of  animals  into  classes  is  different  in  tile 
^  hiilones.[a] 

D««i|p'to  its  matter^  it  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  gene- 
'kgy  in  Gen.  v.,  and  the  law  against  homicides.  Gen.  ix.  6..  for  in 
^^  these  documents  the  image  of  Gon  in  man,  which  is  mentioned 
^.  i.  26.  8.,  is  again  referred  to. 

DL  Not  only. the  matter,  but  even  the  manner  seems  to  be  more 
^'^cieiit  than  Moses?  or  than  all  the  docaments  which  Genesis  contains. 
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For  1)  it  18  not  only  ihefoundaiion  of  the  theology  of  the  whole  body ; 
but  2)  it  is  also  composed  in  a  language  labouring  under  a  scarcity 
of  words ;  3)  every  thing  is  described  as  it  appears  and  strikes  the 
senses ;  4)  it  does  not  reckon  days  from  eyening  to  evening  as  Moses 
does,  but  by  evenings  and  mornings ;  5)  it  makes  only  two  great 
HoUums  of  aninuds^  the  one  comprising  the  aquatic  and  aerial,  the 
other  the  terrestrial,  subdividing  the  terrestrial  into  cattle,  wild  beasts 
and  creeping  things ;  all  which  is  different  from  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Moses  ;  6)  it  is  totally  silent  concerning  unckan  atdmaU ; 
and,  lastly,  7)  that  part  which  relates  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  cited  in  express  words  in  Ex.  xx.  8.  ss.  xxxi.  12 — 17,  and  is 
not  entirely  passed  over  in  Deut.  v.  12 — 14.  This  part  is  not  set 
aside  in  Ex.  xxxi.  13 — 17.  (comp.  Ezek.  xx.  12 — 20)  and  is  even 
casually  noticed  Qjn.  vii.  4,  10.  viii.  10, 12.  xxix.  27.  s.[&] 

The  age  in  whii^  this  geogony  was  written,  may  in  some  measure 
be  conjectured,  from  its  being  entirely  directed  against  the  payment 
of  divine  honours  to  creatures.  To  this  error  mankind  in  the  first 
ages<  and  in  particular  our  first  parents  themselves,  must  have  strongly 
inclined ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  must  have  descended  firom  those 
ages.  But  it  may  have  been  committed  to  writing  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israehtes  in  Egypt, [c]  where  the  son,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  various  animals  and  plants,  being  worshipped,  and  the  existence 
of  the  supposed  evil  deity  Typhon  maintained,  it  was  probably  neces- 
sary carefully  to  warn  the  Israelites  against  these  errors  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  document,  containing  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  respecting  the  divinity.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  this 
geogony,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  theology  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  la  not,  as  some  suppose,  ajlo- 
liOfi,  since  the  creation  is  nojiction :  nor  is  it  a  poeHcal  account  of  the 
creation,  for  nothing  poetic  occurs  in  it ;  nor,  lastly,  is  it  a  pkUoeopki-' 
cal  speculation  of  some  ancient  sage,  since  a  document  of  this  kind 
&r  surpasses  the  inventive  powers  of  the  wisest  men  of  flM||iquity, 
as  is  abundantly  proved  by  history.  It  is  therefore,  as  the  historical 
tenor  of  the  whole  narration  shows,  a  history.  But  as  no  witness 
existed  to  recount  the  particulars  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  the  matter  of  this  history  must  have  been  derived  fix>m 
divine  revelation,  given  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  first  of  the 
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human  race,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  capacities,  thai  there  is 
no  dkme  hemg  or  object  rf  warship,  except  the  Creator ;  and  that  dU 
lAt^fv  ebe  are  deHinedfor  the  use  ofmaxi^  so  that  they  arenoihisdir 
viakkSf  hUt  on  the  contrary,  he  their  lord.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
documents  such  as  its  language,  and  the  enumeration  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  things  created,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un- 
known writer,  [d] 

[«)  The  diTiflion  of  the  year  into  monthi  of  thirty  days,  which  appears 
ia  the  latter  account,  discovers  an  attempt  to  rtg^idate  it  according  to  the 
eomrse  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac,  and  shows  some  knowledge  of  the 
planets,  which  in  the  geogony  are  incidentally  introduced  under  the  name 
of  stars.     TV.] 

[&)  Galdkr,  ill  his  Versuche  iiber  die  SchopfUngsgeschichte,  S.  63, 
Nffeets  Ex.  zz.  8.  ss.  and  zzxi.  12—17.,  because  in  Deut.  T.  IS — 16.,  Mo- 
MS  mentioas  another  design  of  the  Sabbath.  But  this  does  not  exclude 
Uie  other,  and  the  motive  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
Israelitei.  Besides,  in  other  cases  it  is  not  unasual  to  assign  several  mo- 
tlTSi.  Comp.  Ex.  xiii.  11 — 16.  with  Num.  iiL  40— 6t  ;  also  Gen.  ix.  4. 
with  Lev,  iii.  17.  xvii.  10.  s.    See  Germ.  Introd.  pp.  136 — 139.] 

[c)  In  the  German  work  the  author  conjectures  the  time  of  its  oompo- 
lition  to  be  the  age  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  See  p.  141.  The  in- 
tisistitSBcy  of  this  with  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  text  is  obvious, 
lad  is  saffioieDt  to  show  the  impracticability  and  uselessness  of  attempting 
to  disooiver  the  precise  period  when  the  portion  in  question,  and  similar 
tBBitQt  doooments,  were  committed  to  writing.  That  our  first  parents 
anrt  have  been  inclined  to  idolatry,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
qrecBistances  in  which  the  divine  historian  assures  us  they  were  placed; 
uid  it  is  surprising  that  the  author  should  have  expressed  a  sentiment 
tftotraordinary.    TV.] 

[4  See  HoRVK^B  Introd.  Vol.  IV.  p.  7.  ss.  ed.  2d.  and  his  refiirences ; 
PVtioiilsrly,  Holdjui  on  the  Fall,  c  i.  and  ii.  pp.  1—69.  Also  Stobr  and 
^n's  BibUcal  Theology,  translated  by  S.  S.  Schmucker,  A.  M.,  Vol.  I. 
PP-369.SS.    TV.] 

1 

Vf  81.     How  these  ancient  records  haoe  been  digested, 

^e  character,  conteots,  arrangement,  and  style  of  these  docu- 
''^ts  everywhere  prove  that  their  collector  maintained  towards  them 
^  same  scrupulous  fideUty  which  had  preserved  them  until  his  time. 
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I.  fi^  lids  left  tliefii  nntotithed,  as  is  cvideiift^  nM  <mly  from  ih^ 
flMftirty  (fHyUy  but  also  from  the  use  of  the  diflbretit  names  of  Gtov, 
nD1%  d'tlV  and  b'TlSl  mn%  in  the  different  dociinients,  and  ftMltbe 

presenration  of  their  titles.  In  the  first  eleven  chapters^  the  docu- 
ments  were  merely  arranged*  being  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found;  in  the  rest  a  somewhat  closer  connexion  is  obsenrablef 
although  the  style  still  varies,  especially  c.  xiv.  and  xxiii.  The  com- 
piler did  not  even  venture  to  remove  the  discrepancies  in  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  Gen.  xxfi.  34.  xxviii.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  s.  14,  26.  In 
the  history  of  Joseph,  the  style  is  uniform,  it  is  true,  but  if  is  by  no 

means  the  style  of  Moses,  [a] The  speeches;  which  are  recited, 

are  so  perfectly  congruous  with  the  characters  and  circumstances  of 
the  speakei^  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  been  retouched : 
comp.  Gen.  xliii.  l-'^H.  xliv.  18 — 44.  xlv.  1 — ^28. 

II.  Some  things,  indeed^  appear  to  have  been  amiUedf  as  GeiL'ii.  4, 
where  the  title  promises  aiidther  geogony,  yet  only  such  things  are  in- 
serted as  are  supplementary  to  the  first,  in  Gen.  i.  1. — ii.  3.  tiut 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  thing  having  been  addedy  except  a  few  e]q>h- 
nations  of  obscure  words,  and  here  and  there  a  word  in  ordor  to  con- 
nect the  different  parts,  or  perhaps  some  paasagcs  for  the  pmrpoM  of 
supplying  the  more  recent  history,  such  as  Gas.  xtxvi.  81-^-M,  4S^,- 

unless  this  passage  be  a  modem  ad^tion. ^The  doctraie  ctiOr 

ceming  the  true  God  contained  in  these  documents  is  so  iiffimatdfy 
interwoven  with  the  w^^ole  of  their  contents,  that  it  cannot  have  been 
inserted  at  any  period  subsequent  to  their  origin. 

in.  Now  and  then  two  documents  coalesce  in  one  narration :  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  inserted  itt  the  middle  ofthedomtoeM  odhi- 
tained  in  Gen.  iv.  1—26  and  vi.  1—6  ;  Gen.  iv.  f&9-  h^/ing  ekiMf 
connected  with  vi.  1 .  So  also  in  the  history  of  tbtf  deluqge  t#tf  doc\li- 
ments  are  united ;  which  the  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  the  variv* 
tion  in  the  style,  and  the  use  of  different  names  for  the  Dnr^  eon- 
spire  to  prove. 

lY.  That  nothing  has  been  arbitrsriiy  altered  is  pluii^  noft  e^nly  fif6m 
the  representatiovi  of  the  characlers  of  the  several  peisens  m.  Aa^  his- 
tory, which  are  always  consisteBft,  natural  and  never  exaggerated^ 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  conduct  dishonourable  to  the  patriarchs  is 
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candidlj  related;  Gen.  ix.  18—27.  zii.  tl— 20.  zz.  1—18.  xiii. 
6—11,  ziz.  31—38.  zz¥ii.  6—29.  zzx.  37—42.  zzziv.  26-^29. 
xxsviL  18—28.  xxzriii.  7—27.  &c. 

llHt  it  wmi  Moset  who  ooUectedj  these  racordi,  has  been  tlretdy 
shown^  {  9. 

[a)  b  hislirgcr  work  (8. 147)  the  aathor  ooqfeetares  that  it  may  hare 
been  written  by  one  of  Jacob's  sons  or  grandsons,  although  he  allows  that 
oooasionally  Moses  nay  hare  added  a  word  to  illostrate  an  antiquated  ex- 
presrion.  TV.] 

§  22.     ThepMkatim  of  Ike  Peniateuch. 

That  Moses  kept  a  record  of  his  transactions,  is  plain  from  Ex. 
xviL  14'  xxxiv.  27.  Nam.  xxxiii.  1.  s.»  and  that  he  published  some 
parts  of  this  record  almost'as  soon  as  the  facts  took  place,  maybe  in- 
ferred from  Exod.  xxiv.  7.  The  accurate  description  of  the  utensils 
Ibr  diTine  worship,  also,  which  is  drawn^'np  in  the  form  of  a  state  pa- 
per, Ex.  xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18.,  and  without  which  in  the  form  of  a  written 
ilociuiMDty  the  artificers  could  not  have  fulfilled  the  task  assigned 
them  ;-«-^«h^  'iot  of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle  as  received,  when 
coBipkled,  Ex.  xxxvi.  1 — xl.  33.;  the  census  of  the  people,  the  ac- 
ooonts  of  the  gifts  of  the  princes,  and  the  description  of  the  encamp- 
ments and  rf  the  order  of  the  tribes,  Num.  i.  1 — iv.  49.  vii.  1 — 88. 
xxn.  1— -66.%  all  likewise  in  the  form  of  public  documents ; — tend  to 
coufifm  dns  conclusion.  By  adopting  these  parts,  and  perhaps  scHne 
otbeiB  written  originally  by  secretaries,  Moses  incorporated  them 
into  Us  writings,  and  made  them  bis  own.  In  the  same  mannefy  the 
Erections  given  to  the  priests  must  have  been  immediately  committed 
to  wr&ing  tar  their  use,  and  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  published.  .  In 
Ins  last  years,  Moses,  induced  by  his  earnest  solicitude  finr  the  instruc- 
tion of  ftiture  ages,  arranged  all  his  notes  of  past  transactions,  and 
added  some  things,  and  transposed  others  to  more  convenient  places : 
MBi  ftresample,  the  laws  respecting  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which 
are  placed  consecutively  with  the  history  of  the  origin  of  that  institn- 
tioOy  Ex.  xii«  14 — 20,  and  that  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  man- 
na m  the  tabernacle,  subjoined  immediately  to  the  account  of  its 

Inst  donation*  Ex.  xvi.  52 — 34. Deuteronomy  he  did  not  finish 
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until  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelitea  )  for  he  fre- 
quently mentionB  the  victory  which  they  hod  obtained  in  that  year 
over  Sihon  and  Og,  Deut  i.  4.  ii.  14 — iii.  19.  iv.  I — 4.  46 — 19.,  and 
often  dcplares  his  want  of  faith  at  the  waters  of  Merib&h ;  Nuin. 
XX.  7—13.  comp.  Dout.  i.  37.  iii.  23—29.  iv.  2!.  s.  xxxi.  i.  He 
published  the  whole  work  a  little  before  his  death,  wheo  he  coinniit- 
led  it  to  the  prieals  and  heads  of  the  people,  to  be  kept  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Deut.  xxn. 

L  9 — 13.  24 — 26. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  this 

'  publication  these  writings  were  in  every  part  reduced  to  exact  order, 

I'  and  thus  digested  into  one  volume.     They  doubUcBs  formed  several 

volumes  which  coUecbvely  went  under  the  title  of  The  Lau>,  The 
hate  of  Jebovah,  and  TAe  Bo<ik  of  the  Law  of  Motes, 

I 


The  iliviiion  of  the  writiiigB  of  Mcxes  into  fire  boolu,  Grst  men- 
tioned by  FUvJrls  Josephui,  would  aeem  to  have  been  made  kiler  Uw 
cftptivity.  whea  the  reading  of  the  PentAteuch  in  tlie  SyDigoguei  wu 
1.  Hcnae  it  ii  observed  even  in  the  Alexaadrine  ventOD.  In 
the  Old  Teatunent  these  writinga  are  oooslantlj  deaignated  bj  OBm«a  in 
the  lingiilar  number.[a] 

S.  Altboagh  tbeteit  of  the  PeDtaleuch  has  been  rcmarkabjir  well  pra- 
BeTTed,aiul  Mthough  wu  poespwi  oiBny  manuacriptaof  it.and  ■□me  ver^an- 
atill  the  uae  of  critical  conjecture  is  not  to  be  rejected.    Id  the  pre- 
ceding rcmBrki  leveral  pningei  havo  been  anpposed  to  be  interpolated. 

[a)  From  thia  diviaion  into  five  books  the  generic  name  of  the  Pentfc- 
teach,  (Pentalenchtu,  Titvra/ttv/iie,  either  by  ellipsis  for  j|  vmtwnvjftt 
fifXo£,  or  u  n  compound  term  derived  from  ncwi,  five,  and  vsu^^gf, 
a  iwkt  and  the  Jewish  appellntion  n-^m  -vra\n  Titfon  (literally,  th* 

fietfiflhi  of  Ike  lav,  Bcit.  Lex.  Chft],  et  Tal.  col.  791.)  Ore  plainly  deii. 

it  ii  Msrocly  necesiiry  to  odd  thai  the  names  by  which  the  first  thiM   j 

ast  books  are  designated  in  Uio  Engiliih  traoilatioii,  were  adopted 

the  Greek  venions,  being  Greek  words  eipresaive  of  the  contenta 

ol  the  books  to  which  they  are  respectively  Httached :  Genesii,  Tsvefif, 

Cmlion;   Exodus,  E|o(So£,  Departwt:   Leviticus.  AEuirixov,  ttialiitg 

to  Ihe  Lailti ;    Deuteronomy,    A£uTEjiovap.<if ,    the  tttund  Late.      Tha 

fourth  boob,  Aisniert,  (in  the  Greek   renioni  AptJfMi,)  ii  so  called 

from  its  containiDg  accounts  of  the  numbering  of  the  leraelitea.     TlM 

lew*  detiprnate  the  aereral  bookEi  by  the  wordi  with  which  they  reapect* 
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irdj  oonmaiiM :  Gcnaof,  ms  nvms  ;  Exodus,  niOBP  n^  or  imiplj 
niDV ;  Lmtieiii,  mpn ;  NmnlMn,  nsn^y  and  eometimes  l^lDSy  which 
it  the  lifth  word  in  the  book,  and  expreaaes  the  place  in  which  all  the 
tranaactioaa  related  therein  occur,  in  the  desert;  Deuteronomy,  hSk 

D^*U*17l9  or  amply  D^^ly  and  sometimea  n^vOy  (rg»<h/tdn,)  from  its 
ocntajning  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  preoedinff 
bookB.    TV.] 
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CHAPTEE  U. 


OF  THB  BOOK  OF  JOfiHVA. 


§  23.     ContenU  of  the  Book  of  Joshm. 

Thb  book  of  Joshua  narrates  the  events  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  as  follows : — ^The  exploring  of  Jericho  by  the  spies,  the 
passage  of  the  people  acraK  the  river  Jordan,  the  circumcision  of 
those  who  on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  attending  the  journey 
through  Arabia  had  not  yet  submitted  to  that  rite,  the  celebration  of 
the  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  capture  and  total 

destruction  of  JerichO)  occupy  c.  i — vi. ^The  assault  upon  Ai  is 

repulsed^  and  the  people  are  much  dejected  on  that  account,  when 
the  sacrilege  of  Achan  being  discovered  by  casting  lots,  he  is  8toned> 
and  Ai  is  taken  ;  and  then  the  command  contained  in  Deut.  zsvii.  is 
at  last  fulfilled  :  c.  vii.  viii. A  treaty  of  alliance,  frauduleiitly  ob- 
tained by  the  Gribeonites,  leads  to  fiirther  battles ;  for  these  new 
alUes  behng  threatened  with  war  by  the  king  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  kings  of  the  southern  Canaanites,  Joshua  affords  them 
assistance)  and  conquers  nearly  all  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 
Not  long  after  he  anticipates  the  warlike  preparatioiis  of  the  remain- 
ing kings  of  Canaan,  and  defeats  them  with  immanse  slaughter*  tims 
acquiring  ahnost  all  the  northern  part  of  Canaan :  c.  ix— -mg  In 
the  7th  or  8th  year  after  the  invasion,  the  country  is  sorn|j|il»  and 
divided  by  lot  among  the  tribes,  on  which  occasion  the  diiwon  of 
the  district  oa  the  other  side  of  Jordan  is  repeated.  The  cities  of 
refuge  are  designated,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  again 
mentioned.  Forty-eight  cities  are  set  apart  for  the  Levites,  thirteen 
of  the  number,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
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appropriated  to  the  priests :  c.  xiii — xxii. ^The  book  ends  with  an 

account  of  two  public  assemblies,  and  of  the  death  of  Joshua: 
c.  sdiL  xziv.  [a] 

[a)  The  eontenta  of  thii  book  natareHy  divide  theniBelTes  into  three 
parti :  the  history  of  the  conquest  by  Jothaa,  c.  i — zii :  the  aoooant  of 
the  partition  of  the  land,  c  xiii — zzii :  and  the  history  of  the  close  of 
Joshua's  administration,  c.  xziii.  xxir.    TV.] 

§  24.     The  Design  of  Oe  AuOar. 

From  the  preceding  exhibition  of  the  contents,  it  is  evident  that  the 
author  intended  to  show  his  readers  the  manner  in  which  the  promi- 
ses of  the  possession  of  Canaan,  so  often  made  to  the  Patriarchs, 
were  ultimately  fulfilled,  and  the  portion  which  was  allotted  to  each 
tribe.     With  thb  view  he  repeats  the  history  of  the  conquest  and 
partition  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan*  c.  xii.  1 — 6.  ziu.  7 — S3. 
XX.  8,  although  it  had  taken  place  befiire.    He  does  not  notice  any 
subsequent  alteration  of  the  division  ;  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities 
Hebron  and  Debir  by  Caleb,  mentioned  in  c.  xv.  13—19,  took  place 
under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Judg.  i.  10 — 15,  20.,  only  as  a 
retrospective  notice  of  an  event  of  a  preceding  age.  [a]   What  \a  said 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  Josh.  xv.  63.  xvi.  10. 
xvii.  12.  s.<  does  not  prove  that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although, 
as  the  passages  are  not  connected  with  the  series  of  the  narration) 
they  may  possibly  be  interpolations.     Lastly,  the  places,  c.  xv.  9. 
^viiL  25.,  in  which  Kirjath-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah» 
*Qd  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  although 
they  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation  to  the  transao- 
tionjiientioned  U  Sam.  iv.  2,  and  xxi.  1—6,  for  Gibeon  was  after- 
^'^tads  given  (JoA.  xxi.  17,)  to  the  priests :  whence  it  is  erident  that 
^''^ae  cities  were  left  in  possession  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  ser- 
'^^Uti^of  the  sanctuary,  and  merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
^^^^  tiibes  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  [(] 

[«)  In  the  7th  or  8th  year  after  the  invasioo  of  Canaan,  Caleb  was 
^%tity.fl?e  years  old  (Josh.  zit.  7,  10.)  and  certainly  after  Joshua's 
y^^Ui,  when  he  must  hare  been  ninety*five  or  ninety-siz,  he  eonld  not 
QBdertaken  any  luoh  warlike  enterprises.] 
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[b)  Tbu  lootion  ii  of  peooliu'  imporUnoe,  ■■  bj  giving  a  dear  and 
Miuiitent  vi«w  of  the  ilcitgn  of  the  writer  of  the  book,  it  remove:  most 
of  the  objections  brought  b;  De  Wetts  (Einleit.  )  166,  167.)  end 
otheri  agoiiul  ila  aathentioitj  and  credibility.     TV.] 


§  26.     Whaher  Jo»hua  waa  the  Author  of  tAi*  hotk. 

Inasmuch  as  the  language  is  not  only  free  from  recent  or  Ghaldee 
words,  but  is  also  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Fcntateuch,  some  have 
thought  that  this  book  is  tbe  production  of  Joaliua  himself,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  support  their  opinion  by  the  following  arguments. 
1)  Joshua  ia  said,  c.  xxiv.  S6.  to  have  aimoxed  the  things  there 
treated  of  to  the  book  of  the  law,  whence  it  would  seem  that  ths 
book  of  Joshua  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Deuteronomy,  the  laat 
two  chapters  of  which  seem  to  have  been  likewise  added  by  Joshua. 

But  Josh.  zxiv.  26.  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  book,  but  solely 

to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  God  which  Joshua  had  made, 

and  of  which  he  had  erected  a  monument. 2)  In  the  account  of 

the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  c.  xxiv.  29.  ss.,  a  diiference  of  atyla 
may  be  perceived,  similar  to  that  which  is  observable  in  Ihe  oarratioa 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  ;  and  Joshua 
in  the  former  passage,  as  Moses  in  the  Utter,  b  called  the  tenant  tf 
God,  while  before  he  is  merely  designated  by  his  proper  name,  a  dif- 
ference  which  proves  that  the  whole  account  lias  been  added  bj 

another  hand. 3)  The  author  intimates  thai  he  participated  in 

the  transactions  which  he  records,  c.  v.   l.[a] 4)  The  whole 

book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  a  character  whu^ 
peculiarly  suits  Joshua,  the  personal  attendant  of  Moses.  [A]--  — 
Although  these  three  last  arguments  are  by  no  means  contempliUet 
yet  it  will  be  seen  from  other  considerations,  that  the  book,  tt 
least  as  it  is  now  arranged,  is  not  coeval  with  the  events  whlcb 


it  Qurates.  [c] 


plural,  on  the  u 
who  are  of  the 
bii  tvaden 


0  thta  argument,  it  may  Ira  said  that  the  fint  penon    i 

of  which  it  i>  fouoded,  frequently  embraoea  all  thoaB 

me  DatioD  or  religion  ai  the  author  or  apeakar,  ov  as 

hurara,  and  ii  sometimei  eileniled  \m  tbii  «a;  aren  to  tk* 

of  sither.    See  Srama  on  the  Hiitoric  3e>iM,  Dot* 

Opuscula.  Tom.  I.  p.  T6,  (p.  19  of  Omt'  Trana.)    In  additioa  t« 
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Ihii,  Ih*  (Upporition  of  thn  panage  beinf  plrt  at  bd  uicieDl  A 
(*ee  )  99.  p,  iSS,)  eSectaUlj  destro;*  the  ton*  of  the  ■rgomait  dnwo 
&om  iL  Db  WxTTS  i^ti  over  il  in  a  lumiiiirf  my;  "The  miraculooB 
ttoriai  in  the  book  enUr«lj  elclude  the  poaiibility  of  ita  being  written  by 
1  an  aja-witnen,"  Ihe  pantge  ii  Iherafore  nn  interpolation  '.     Tr.  ] 

[«}  See  0.  Ti  17,  is.  vii.  6.  a.  xzii.  1.  ii.  zxiii.  uiv.  Z—SB  ;  ibo  ttu 
relereacei  to  the  commsiuls.  promisei,  tbreeleningi,  taJ  in  geoerel  lo  the 
worki  of  Uoae*,  whioh  continually  occur.  Comp.  i.  T,  8,  13,  14,  IS,  IT. 
iii.  3,  6,  7,  8,  II,  n.  i».  10,  14.  21.  vi.  |7.  s.  ™.  30.  a.  ix.  21—27.  xi. 
<.  9,  1%  15,  20,  23.  xii.  e.  ziii.  8,  12,  24,  29.  33.  zit.  6.  7,  9. 12.  zvii.  4. 
rriii.  1,  0,  7.  zi>.  50.  xx.  1—9.  xxi.  2,  3,  8.  xxii.  5,  8.  8.  xxiii.  6,  7, 
II.  «.  15.  16.  uiv.  5—13.] 

[Thia  arguoient  ii  sufficient  lo  proTC  the  antiquity  a[  the  matter  of  the 
beak,  and  even  (o  render  it  probebte  that  great  pert  of  it  waa  originally 
vrittaa  by  Joihua  binuelT;  but  il  la  of  no  force  againaL  Ihe  hjrpatheui  of 
the  compilation  of  the  book  from  ancient  documenti.   See  {  28.     7V.j 

[e)  Ib  addition  to  the  argumenta  adduced  by  Jatui,  Jewiih  tradition 
nay  In  ■antioned,  which,  in  general,  ii  in  lavouT  of  Joahaa'a  being  tha 
■atbar  af  Iba  book.  Kitbt,  Demonatratio  ETangelice,  Prop.  IV.  ii. 
Tha  tradition  nuat  be  admitied  nnleag  the  work  itielf  can  be  ahown  to 
MBtain  intenul  evidence  againat  it.    Comp.  }  26.    TV.] 


§  26.     ThU  Book  U  more  recent  than  the  tinte  of  Joshua. 

Those  who  maiiitaui  that  the  book  u  mack  more  raodern  than  the 
igG  of  Joshua  adduce  many  arguments  which  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
poH,  u  has  been  shown  in  the  Germ.  Introd.  T.  II.  Sect.  I.  §  28.  S. 
161 — 164. [a]  There  are,  however,  reasons  suiGcieni  to  warrant  the 
ixmcltuion  that  it  is  somewhat  more  recent  than  that  age. 

I,  We  read.  Josh.  xv.  63.,  that  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  inha- 
bled  Jerusalem  together  with  the  Jebusites,  whom  the  tribe  of  Judah 
hid  not  been  abletoespel.  Now  this  union  of  the  chUdren  of  Judah 
*ith  the  Jebusites  in  Jerusalem  did  not  take  place  uniiithe  conquest 
<^that  city  afier  the  death  qfJo»kua ;  Ibr  at  that  time  some  of  the 
''■be  of  Judah  fixed  their  residence  tliere,  while  the  Jebusites,  coming 
down  from  the  citadel  of  Zion  which  had  remained  uninjured,  took 
PMseasion  of  dweUings  for  themselves.  This  alone,  indeed,  would  not 
^'nnpletely  prove  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  deatli  of  Joshua, 
''^cuue  what  is  related  in  Judg.  i.  8.,  as  if  occurring  after  the  death 
"f  JtMhvu.  alight  be  taken  from  the  narrative  of  Joshua  himsotf 
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But,  IL  in  Josh.  z.  12 — 15.,  a  poem  is  quoted  from  the  book  of  Jasher 
(*n6^'n  ISD  or  rather  ram  "^D,  the  hockcfwkgw)  in  evidence  of  the 

defeat  of  the  southern  Canaanites ;  which  testimony  concerning  tran* 
sactions  which  must  have  been  notorious  to  all  in  the  age  in  which 
they  occurred,  would  not  have  been  needed  by  Joshua  or  any  other 
contemporary  author,  and  could  only  have  been  used  by  some  writer 
of  a  more  recent  age. 

[«)  The  arguments  are  theie :  1)  The  cue  of  the  phraie  **  to  this  day," 
(iT.  9.  V.  9.  Ti.  25.  viL  f6.  viii.  28,  89.  ix.  S7.  X.  S7.  zv.  63.  xvi.  10.): 
but  this  does  not  presoma  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  may 
have  been  added  by  Joshua  towards  the  dose  of  his  life.  2)  The  remark 
that  Debir  was  formerly  called  Ktijath-Sepher ;  Hebron,  Kiijath-Arfaa ; 
Kiijath-Jearim,  Kiijath-Baal :  but  these  may  certainly  have  been  made 
by  Joshua,  since  even  a  third  name  in  current  use  is  attributed  to  Debir 
in  c.  XT.  49.  3)  The  mention  of  *•  the  strong  city  Tyre*  c.  xix.  29*:  bat 
this  is  not  the  celebrateddty  of  that  name,  but  an  inland  fortified  pUoa>* 
4)  The  mention  of  Codiil,  o.  x.  27.:  but  this  is  not  the  country  to  which 
that  name  was  applied  by  Hiram  in  Solomon's  time,  but  a  city  which  in 
the  age  of  Josephus  had  dejpenerated  into  a  viUa^ct  5)  The  use  of  the 
word  L%u^  c  XTi.  2 :  but  this  does  not  designate  the  same  place  which, 
after  Joshua's  time,  was  built  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites ;  see  Judg.  i. 
26.  6)  The  use  of  the  word  Jerusalem  applied  to  Jebus  but  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  this  use  was  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  and  the 
name  may  properly  have  been  appUed  to  that  city  before.  7)  The  uae  of 
the  expression  *  house  of  God,'  c.  xi.  16.:  but  this  is  by  no  means  ezda* 
sively  applicable  in  historical  style  to  the  temple^  but  may  well  be  used 
of  the  holy  tabemaele^  as  the  Bedouins  apply  the  term  hauu  to  the 
greater  tent  which  has  three  divisions.  See  also  Ex.  xxiii.  19.  De«t. 
xxiii.  18.  Mat  xii.  4.^  and  the  parallel  places.  8)  The  introdoetioii  of 
ike  bookof  Jather:  but  this  book,  although  mentioned  in  II  Sam.  i.  18., 
may  have  been  a  coUection  of  poems,  enriched  from  time  to  time  with 
various  additions.— <^omp.  $  27.J 

§  27.     The  age  of  the  Book  of  Joekua. 

That  this  book  was  written  before  the  eeoenih  jfear  of  the  refgm  rf 
Daoidj  is  certain  from  c.  xv.  63.,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  tribe  of 
Judah  would  not  expel  the  Jebusites  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  on 

*  fBocBARTi  Caaaaa.  Lib.  II.  e.  xvii.  c.  776.  0pp.  Logd.  1692.] 
1  [Rblaitdi  PalaestiBa  lUostrata,  p.  701.J 
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count  the  latter  inhabited  the  city  togedSer  with  the  former,  while 
nothing  is  said  of  the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Zion  by  David,  who  in 
contempt  of  his  weak  and  impotent  enemies  refrained  from  ezpeUing 
them.  That  <  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Israel'  are  spoken  of  c. 
xi.  I69  21.,  is  no  proof  of  a  more  recedt  origin,  for  these  terms  had 
been  employed  in  contradistinction  to  each  other  not  only  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  David,  but  even  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
this  use  arose  fitmi  the  fact  that  Judah  received  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture from  his  fether,  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10).  Hence  also,  in  other 
places,  antecedently  to  the  division  of  the  nation,|Judah  is  distinguished 
fitim  Israel,  and  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or  Joseph, 
which  obtained  the  second  privilege  of  primogeniture  ;  Judg.  i.  1.  s. 

zx.  18.  I  Sam.  zi.  8.  xv.  4. Besides,  if  the  book  of  Judges  was 

written  not  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David*  or,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently shown,  not  later  than  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  it 
follows  that  the  book  of  Joshua  must  have  been  written  before  that 
time  ;  for  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  certainly  knew  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  of  Joshua,  since,  c.  i.  1.  ii.  6,  8.,  he  commences 
his  narrative  with  Joshua's  death,  with  which  the  book  of  Joshua 
ends,  whereas,  if  that  book  had  not  been  in  existence,  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  design  to  have  commenced  with  the  occu- 
pation and  partition  of  Canaan. On  these  grounds,  therefore,  it 

may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  composed  be- 
fine  the  first  years  of  Saul's  government ;  its  exact  age,  however,  and 
who  was  its  author,  cannot  be  determined.  It  has  received  its  name 
firom  the  transactions  of  Joshua  which  it  records,  [a]  See  the  Synop- 
m  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  Theodoretus. 

The  8«maritiiis  have  choMO  rather  to  inyent  two  new  booki  of  Joihua 
fiir  thcmtelvei  than  to  receive  the  genuine  work  from  the  Jewi.  Their 
fint  book  begins  at  the  death  of  Mooes,  and  ends  with  Alexander  Severus. 
See  the  Appendix  to  Hottihobri  Ezeroitationes  AntimorinianK, 
7*i^iirs.  1644.    Soaliger  deposited  in  the  library  at  Leyden  a  copy  of  this 

book  written  in  Arabic  with  Samaritan  letters. The  second  begins 

with  Adam  and  ends  with  the  year  of  the  Hegira  898.  i.  e.  A.  D.  1492 : 
iti  author  was  Abalphataeh.  See  Samaritanischer  Briefwechsel  in 
Eichhoms.  Repert.  fiir  BiU.  und  Morgen.  Litt.  IX.  Th.  S.  1—46.  Also 
Neaei  Repert.  fiir  Bibl.  und  Morg.  Lit.  von  Pavlvs.  I.  Th.  S.  117— 

159.r6l 

«9 
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[a)  Or  more  probably  from  the  Jewiih  traditkn  that  Joahtta  was  iU 
author;  for  the  foundation  for  which,  see  {  28.  and  }  29.  note  a.)  TV*] 

[b)  A  more  extended  notice  of  these  spurious  boolo  may  be  found  in  Dx 
WkTta'fe  Einleit  {171,  where  it  is  shown  that  they  are  both  derired 
frijim  the  canonical  book,  which  has  been  re- written,  mixed  up  with  fobu- 
iMti  stories  and  exag^^crations  of  the  tru^  history,  and  continued  down  to 
the  ab6Te  mentioned  ptriods.  TV.] 

§  28.     The  Book  of  Joshua  has  been  formed  from  aneUait  documenU, 

That  the  book  of  Joshua  has  been  formed  ih>m  ancient  documents 
coeval  with  the  events  narrated,  is  evident  iVotn  the  following  consi'^ 
derations. — 1)  The  exam(»le  of  Moses  in  committing  the  transactions 
of  the  day  to  writing,  would  authorize  the  expectation  that  in  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  age  a  history  of  the  most  important  events  by 
which  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  were  fulfilled,  would  be 
written  ;  especially  as  a  written  record  of  the  houndariee  of  the  eeoe- 
ral  tr^es  was  necessary  to  prev^it  those  disputes  and  wars  whioh 
would  otherwise  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  time. — 2)  We  have  expli- 
cit evidence  of  the  fact :  fi>r  we  read,  c.  xviii.,  that  Joshua  caused 
a  geographical  description  rf  the  country  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
author  informs  us,  c.  xxiv.  26.,  that  Joshua  committed  to  writing  an 
account  of  the  renewal  of  the  eooenant  between  the  Isradkes  and  God. 
From  these  instances  we  may  reasonably  inibr  that  the  other  remarka- 
ble events  of  the  age  were  in  like  manner  preserved  in  coeval  re- 
cords.— 3)  Without  the  aid  of  authentic  and  coeval  records  the  author 
could  not  have  given  such  minute  descriptions  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  several  tribes  \  he  could  not  have  adapted  his  accounts  of  the 

speeches  of  Caleb,  c.  xiv.  6 — 12., of  Phineas,  c.  xxii.  18 — 20. 

of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  c.  xxii.  21-'-<30r-*and  of  Joshua 

himselfi  c.  xxiii.  xxiv, with  such  remaricable  aceamey  to  the  ebih 

racters  of  each  respectively ;  nor  could  he  have  drawn  up  the  wfade 
of  his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  everywhere  it  should  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Lastiy*  unless  he  had  borrowed  fitun  an 
ancient  document,  he  would  not  have  spoken,  cv.  1.,  as  if  he  bni 
been  aparif  m  CAe  transmdiombe  wwm  recording,  nor  would  fae  have 
said  that  the  harht  Rahah Ueed  among  the  MsradiUs  'even  mUe  this 
day.'  without  mentioning  her  marriage  With  Salmon,  son  of  Naasson, 
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a  pnDce  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  All  these  things  prove  that  the  re- 
cords whence  this  book  has  been  compiled,  were  coeval  with  the 
events  which  they  narrate. — i)  The  author  of  the  book  himself  cites 
in  express  terms  a  book  of  poems*  Josh.  x.  13.[a] 

From  the  fiequent  occurrence  of  the  phrase,  ^  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan "  (e.  g,  c.  xxi.  £.  zxii.  9—1 1,  32.),  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  aothor  of  the  ancient  documents  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  book 
was  a  genealogist,  or  an  eminent  Levite,  resident  beyond  Jordan.* 
This  is  strengthened  by  the  ^t  that  he  enters  minutely  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  altar  erected  in  Gilead  (c.  xxi.  9 — 24),  and  that  he  relates 
the  ^>eeches  of  Phineas  and  of  the  tribes  b^ond  Jordan  at  some 
leiigtbf  as  though  he  had  been  present  at  their  delivery  ;  whilo  on  the 
contrary  he  is  brief  in  his  nanration  of  the  report  of  Phineas  to  the 
assembled  tribes  in  Canaan.  As  the  discourses  of  Joshua  (c.  xxiii. 
Wf*)  are  given  very  considerably  in  detail,  we  may  infer  that  the 
author  was  himself  present  at  that  assembly  of  the  people.  Fnim 
all  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  phrase  <<  in  the  land  of  Canaani"  affords  up 
ground  fi)r  the  conduaion  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  waaiui 
exile  in  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  since  it  is  with  the  author  of  tbp 
eontemporary  documents,  and  not  with  the  compiler  of  the  book,  thitt 
the  phrase  originatod.[5] 

[4)  To  these  proofs  may  be  adclBd  :-r^)  The  abience  pf  any  traces  of 
^Qtes  or  dvil  wars  among  the  tribes  concerning  their  respective 
^oondaries.  Some  document  of  acknowledged  authority,  accurately 
irtttiog  the  iMHUids  of  the  several  tribes,  matt  have  existed  from  the 
fwy  partition,  by  re&renoe  to  which  disputes  of  this  kind  might  be  set- 
t]|d,or  the  peaceful  state  of  the  growing  tribes  wooid  have  been  entirely 

ivjlliout  any  example  in  the  history  of  mankind. ff)  Without  th^  e^- 

'  iitsBce  of  contemporaneous  and  authoritative  records^  the  aUotment  of 
(kirteeD  cities  to  the  priests  (c  xxi.  13 — 19,)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
AsroB^  hmfij  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  aHotipent,  sufli- 
tisody  oomeroas  to  oecapy  those  eitfes.  Bat  it  is  altog;ether  unlikely 
ifat  these  with  the  atyeiiiing  lands  were  left  entinly  unooeupied  in  ex- 
PM4ion  of  d»#ir  fiitare  ewi»^rs.  T9  aflbud  yeearity,  therelsine,  to  the 
Mfindptal  /Guaily  for  their  lc|g;itiwiata  rightu^  when  ikey  should  be  in  a 
QQodition  to  dajm  th^m,  soa^e  document  contemporaneous  with  the  ap- 
propriation must  have  existed.    Without  sqch  a  document,  innoinerable 

*  fSitase^sa.  aotea),  TV.] 
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dispatM  must  hare  ariBen  whenever  tbej  attempted  to  claim  tiMtr 
poaeasions.    Comp.  Eichhorjt,  EiDleit.  }  446.  Tiert  Aua.    TV.] 

[b)  At  a  mete  eof^eehire^  the  opinion  of  Ds  Wkttx  reipectiog  the 
number  of  the  original  documents  appears  probable.  He  supposes  c 
i — ^xi.  to  be  one  entire  ancient  record,  xi.  23.  beings  a  formal  oonetiuioB; 
e.  xii.  to  be  a  later  document,  intended  principally  for  a  summary  of  the 
first,  but  containing  additional  particulars,  (v.  14, 15, 16«  17,  21,  22»  23$ 
24);  and  c.  xiii — zzir.  to  be  another  document,  with  the  iosertko  of  a 
smaller  record,  c  xt.  20 — 63.  Einleit  {  168.  Bk&thou>t,  8.  850.  ir.« 
carries  his  conjectures  much  further,  and  of  course  direrges  more  from 
the  bounds  of  probability.    TV.] 

§  29.     The  Book  of  Joshua  is  worthy  if  eredH. 

That  the  author  has  made  his  extracts  from  the  docmnents  which 
he  used  with  scrupulous  fideKty,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  credit^ 
appears  from  indubitable  proofs.  ^ 

I.  The  speeches  of  Rahab,  of  Caleb,  of  Phineas*  of  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  and  of  Joshua,  all  of  which  exactly  suit  the  charao* 
ters  of  the  respective  speakers,  have  been  copied  by  the  author  from 
his  records  word  for  word  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  his  history  he  has 
been,  as  is  usual  with  Oriental  historians,  so  tenacious  of  the  original 
language  as  to  retain  the  expressions,  <<  until  we  were  passed  over," 
c.  V.  1.,  and,  <<  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day,"  c.  vL  25. 
Hence  it  happens  also  that  he  does  not  merUum  the  tribes  in  geograpkir 
cdl  order  J  but  in  the  order  in  which  they  followed  in  his  original  re- 
cord, that,  namely,  in  which  they  severally  by  lot  received  their  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  Josh.ixv.  xvi.  and  xviii.  xix.     He  uses  ako 
many  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  seldom 
or  never  in  any  of  the  subsequent  books,  and  some  others  which  are 
common  in  the  more  recent  books  are  not  to  be  found  in  this. 
Lastly,  he  menitUms  Joshua  without  any  honorary  disUncHomf  just  as 
he  had  found  him  mentioned  in  his  documents,  [a]  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  when  he  is  called  <'  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  xxiv.  29. 
He  has  not  even  ventured  to  add  in  xvii.  13.  that  the  Israelites  were 
afterwards  seduced  to  idolatry  by  the  Canaanites  whom  they  had  so^ 
fered  to  remain  as  tributaries :  wheace  it  is  plain  that  the  original 
document  was  written  before  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites. 

n.  This  book  was  received  by  the  Hebrews  as  soon  as  pnblldied, 
while  the  original  documents  were  yet  extant,  and  affi>rdM  a  suffi* 
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cient  sUudard  by  which  to  jadgc  of  tlie  credit  of  the  author ;  and 
since  it  contsine  an  account  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  and  of 
their  cities,  the  people  were  too  much  interested  in  ita  contents  not 
to  ascertain  whether  it  corresponded  with  those  documents. 

ni.  The  evenis  related  in  it  were  also  well  known,  as  appears 
horn  the  reference  made  by  Asaph  to  the  conquest  and  partition  of 

the  country,  in  Ps.  Ixxriii.  53 — bb.  comp.  Ps.  xliv.  2 — 4  ; to  the 

destruction  of  the  Canaaniles,  by  a  contemporary  of  David, (6]  in 

Pa.  lx»iii.  13 — 15; to  the  stoppage  of  Ihe  waters  of  Jordan,  in 

Ps.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  h(vi.  6.  fl.  Ilab.  iii.  8  ; to  the  tempest  which  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  in  Hab.  iii.  1 1 — 15  ;  and  to 
the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  in  Judg.  xviii.  31.  %x.  I,  18,  26.  1  Sam. 
i.3,  9,  84.  iii.  21.  iv.  12. 

IV.  Lastly,  every  thing  in  the  book  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
age  in  which  the  events  occurred. 

The  ipcMhei  of  Joshua,  c.  zxiii.  xxir.,  coruiit  of  ■corcel;  snirthmg 
elw  than  ■  coonected  lericg  of  expreuiooi  uwd  by  Moiea,  e<peciiUj  of 
neb  u  occur  in  Deuleronomy  \  nhile  this  i>  not  the  cue  in  the  ipeeches 
or  Caleb,  c.  air.  8—13;  of  Pbineai;  or  of  Ihe  [Hbei  heyonJ  Jorilan, 
t.axii.  It — 34;  but  each  of  theie  bears  Ihe  imprem  of  ■  diBtinct  and 
dUaraot  ohancter  in  the  speaker. 

[a)  Hence, u  the  ■□tharrciDBrki,  (Germ.  Introd.  S.  171.  ITS.)  it  iinot 
inprobable  that  theie  ilucumenU  were  written  by  Joihua  himMlf,    TV.] 

[b)  [n  the  German,  the  Bnthor  aayi,  *  by  David.'     TV.] 

§  30.     Dijieuities  occvrring  ui  the  Book  (f  Joakua. 

The  dii&cullies  which  occur  in  this  book  do  not  at  all  weaken  the 
credit  of  ita  author ;  for  either  they  are  caused  by  miracles  quite 
coiuistent  with  the  divine  dignity,  and  suitable  to  contirm  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  true  religion,  or  they  arise  from  false  interpretations. 

I,  The  stoppage  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  during  the  time  that  the 
piiesta  who  bore  the  ark  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Josh.  iii. 
iv.,  Blrengthened  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  of  the  young, 
in  God  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  Nor  should  ii  be 
otgected  that  the  waters  rising  up  at  Zarethan  would  inundate  all  the 
plUD  of  Jordan  ;  for  they  may  have  been  absorbed  by  a  subtciranean 
cnity,  opened  perhaps  by  an  earthquake,  until  (he  Israelites  had  lefl 
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the  bed  of  the  river ;  so  that  the  miriclei  like  many  of  the  miraekst 
of  Moses,  would  consist  in  the  revelation  of  a  future  event,  virhicb  no 
human  sagacity  could  foresee.  That  this  miracle  did  take  place,  the 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  it.  was  a  witness  to  future  ages. 
Those  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  for  this  and  similar 
miraculous  events  arising  from  the  existence  of  coeval  monuineiit8» 
conjecture  that  this  latter  fact  led  to  the  invention  of  the  miracnloiis 
histories,  are  destitute  of  all  foundation  for  their  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  from  contemporary  records  that  the  monamentB 
were  erected  in  memory  of  the  events,  while  there  is  not  the  least 
indication  of  the  supposed  formation  of  the  histories  from  the  maon- 
ments.   Comp.  c.  vii.  26.  viii.  29,  30-— 33.  xxii.  9.  s.  xxiv.  26.  &c. 

II.  In  like  manner  the  walls  of  Jericho,  c.  v.  13— ri.  27.,  may  have 
been  overthrovm  by  an  earthquake  at  the  moment  when  the  Israelites 
who  were  passing  the  city  shoutedi  so  that  the  miracle  would  agim 
consist  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  event,  exceeding  all  the  powen 
of  human  reason.  However  this  may  be,  the  tendency  of  this  miracle 
would  be  of  the  same  important  nature  as  that  of  the  preceding. 

III.  The  celebrated  passage  c.  x.  12 — 15.,  is  poetical ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  to  be  poetically  interpreted,  namely,  thus ;  that  the  He- 
brews inflicted  a  defeat  upon  the  Canaanites  as  great  as  if  the  sun  had 
stopped  his  course,  and  had  prolonged  the  day  to  a  double  length,  [a] 
There  arose,  as  Habbakuk,  c.  iii.  10 — 12,  explains  it,  a  tempest  aflar 
the  battle,  which  first  destroyed  many  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  hail, 
and  afterwards  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  rendered  the  re- 
mainder so  couijipicuous  to  the  Israelites  that  they  were  able  to  pursue 
them  throughout  the  night,  as  if  it  had  been  day.  The  poet,  in  a  sub- 
lime ode,  by  a  bold  figure  introduces  Joshua  commanding  the  sub  and 
moon  to  stop  their  course,  and  by  a  still  bolder  stretch  of  figuie. 
asserts  that  the  sun  and  moon  obeyed  the  mandate  of  a  man. 


[a)  *'  Poetical  pAMiget  tare  not  io  be  ondentood  id  tb»  whole 
of  their  Uteral  meaning.  When  David  in  Ps.  ZFiii.  ft— 17«  dafcrihit 
himself  ai  if  he  bad  been  drowning  in  the  inundation  earned  by  a  trtsMO- 
doua  tempest,  and  God  as  stretching  oat  his  hand  from  the  doadi  (n 
allusion  to  a  waterspout)  and  snatching  him  from  the  flood,  no  one 
thinks  of  understanding  all  this  literalljr,  but  every  reader  percmvct  i 
these  splendid  flgures  nothing  SMre  than  detiveninoe  froai  great  d—int. 
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And  thtu  is  the  place  under  connderation  to  be  explained.  Ai  the  He- 
brewi  were  punning  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle,  there  arose,  as  is 
expressly  stated  x.  11.,  a  violent  tempest,  which  caused  as  great  a  de- 
stmction  among  the  enemy  as  if  the  Hebrews  had  pnrsaed  them  two  days 
without  an  intenrening  night  Thus  Habakknk  explains  the  matter. 
Wbea  he  says  that  **  the  son  and  moon  stood  stilV*  1^  it  be  remembered 
ftfti  he  else  speaks  in  elevated  poetry,  and  does  not  intend  to  be  onder- 
stood  literally,  kit  he  immediately  adds  that  the  Hebrews  ^  went  by  the 
l%ht  of  God's  arrows,  by  the  shining  of  his  javelins,"  mezningjiathet  of 
hg^imingm  But  to  what  purpose  these  flashes  if  the  sun  had  remained  in 
the  midst  of  the  heavens?'— Thus  the  author  in  his  Einleit.  S.  171.  As  his 
fiiw  of  the  mirade  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unsatisfiictory,  it  is  proper  to 
stale  ^at  the  latter  may  be  explained  on  two  suppositions.  Le  Clere  and 
Dnisitis,  with  other*,  suppose  it  to  have  been  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
pefriBtkm  of  the  rays  of  light  oonunendng  tUOuelott  ofdojf  (D^On  01^3) 

and  laeting  until  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  Canaanites.  Others  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  cessation  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  commencing  just  before  the  time  of  sunset,  and  lasting  during  an 
entirt  it$  (d^QH  DlO)  or  the  period  of  half  a  complete  revolution  of 

the  eerfh.    That  this  last  exposition  of  the  words  D"?^  Dl*3  is  very  an- 


.    T 


eM,  vppears  from  Eeelos.  xlvi.  4:  Ou^i  ^vxcf*  ewrsu «i««rs&tffv i 
i)Xjs^,  1^  pMt  ^M^pa  ^MVfifiii  4rpo^  ^o  ;  TV.] 

§  31.     Character  of  the  text  qfihe  Beok  of  Joehua. 

Other  difficulties  arise  from  the  introduction  of  errors  by  which  the 
teit  has  suffered  in  many  places.  It  could  not  happen  otherwise  in  a 
book  of  such  great  antiquity,  particularly  as  it  abounds  with  proper 
oames  of  places,  in  which  errors,  especially  omissions,  are  easily  made* 
sod  not  readily  observed  so  as  to  be  amended.  So  c.  xv.  60.,  the  Alex- 
indrine  version  adds  deoen  cities,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew 
^;  c.  zv.  32.,  twentp^rdnecitieB  are  mentioned,  whereas  o.  20 — 31., 
'^vfy-fioo  had  been  previously  enumerated ;  c.  xv.  33-— 36.,  Jlfteen 
<^ti6B  are  named,  while  in  v.  36  the  sum  is  stated  to  be  only  fourteen. 
^c.  xix.  15,  30,  which  appear  to  be  imperfect.  In  o.  15,  only  Jke 
^08  are  specified,  and  yet  the  sum  total  is  said  to  be  twelve.  In  v. 
•^  only  three  are  named,  yet  the  sum  is  stated  at  twenty-two.  In  v. 
^  fitnefem  cities  are  mentioned,  whereas  but  sixteen  had  been  pre- 
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vioualy  enumerated.  Comp.  also  Josh.  lix.  22.  with  I  Chron.  vi.  62, 
(77;)  and  Josh.  xiz.  7.  with  I  Chron.  iv.  32.  The  exceedingly  difficoH 
passage,  Josh.  iv.  9.,  concerning  the  monument  of  the  twelve  stones, 
which  are  said  to  have  heen  erected  in  the  very  bed  of  Jordan,  is 

without  doubt  interpolated,  [a] The  Masora  unjustly  condemns  two 

verses*  c.  xii.  36.  s.,  which  are  not  only  retained  by  384  MSS.«  and 
those  the  best  and  oldest,  by  141  editions,  and  by  aU  the  ancient  ver- 
sions in  the  London  Polyglot,  except  the  Peshito^  but  are  moreover 
required  by  the  parallel  place,  I  Chron.  vi.  63.  s.  (78.  s.),  and  also  by 
the  context.  Besides,  the  omission  of  these  verses  would  have  been 
easy  on  account  of  the  similar  terminations  of  the  passage  imme- 
diately preceding*  and  of  the  second  verse ;  but  the  transfer  of  ihe 
passage  from  I  Chron.  vi.  63.  s.  (78.  s.)  into  Joshua*  is  improbmUe, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  the  latter  place  is  not  com- 
plete without  them.  [5] 

[a)  The  author*!  aaMrtion  appeara  to  be  too  itroog.  There  it  no  v»- 
riom  reading  on  thii  paange,  and  the  mere  ground  of  iti  dificolty  ii 
scarcely  rafBcient  to  warrant  an  alteration  of  the  text  The  dapgaref 
admitting  raoh  a  method  of  proceeding  is  amply  illustrated  by  De  Welti, 
HasM,  and  others,  who  do  not  scruple  to  rqect  as  interpolations  any  pv- 
sages  which  do  not  please  them  (e.  g.  c  viii.  90—36.  z.  14,  15.),  and  yit, 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  their  criticism,  elsewhere  adduce  tbeM  m 
prooft  of  the  late  origin,  contradictory  character,  and  mythical  teodenaj, 
of  the  book  itself!  Ds  Wbttb.  Einleit  (  168, 170, 166.  For  an 
nation  of  the  passage  in  question  see  Shvokforp,  Connexion  of  Bnc 
Prot  Lit  Vol.  III.  p.  361.  s.  ed.  Lond.  1819.  Tr.] 

[b)  See  Jahn^  Note  on  this  paisage  in  his  Hebrew  Bible.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  UI. 


OP  THX  BOOKS  OF  JUDGES  AND  ttVTU. 


§  32.    CcntenU  ef  ike  Book  rf  Jwdge*. 

Thd  book  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  c  i — xvi ;  c.  xvii.  xviii ; 
and  c  six — ^sod.  Thej  have  no  other  connexion  than  that  which 
arises  tnm  their  containing  the  history  of  events  which  took  pkce 
in  the  tme  of  the  Judges  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  book  of  Ruth  is 
equally  connected  with  them  alL  [a] 

Hie  author  of  the  first  part  informs  us  (c.  i.)  which  of  the  tribes 
drove  out  the  Canaanites  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  which 
amdy  made  them  tributary.  He  relates  (ii.  1 — 6.)  that  a  divine 
iBMsenger  atmounced  to  the  latter  that  in  a  little  time  the  Canaan- 

iltt  would  entice  the  Hebrews  into  idolatry  and  overcome  them. 

Has  prediction  the  author  illustrates  fix>m  the  history,  ii.  7 — ^iii.  6, 

aad  beginning  with  the  last  pubhc  assemblies  during  the  government 

of  Joshua,  observes  that  as  long  as  the  Israelites  were  fiiithful  to 

God  their  long,  they  were  superior  to  their  enemies,  and  prospered  ; 

^  when  they  spared  the  Canaanites,  and  contracted  marriages  with 

them,  they  were  led  into  idolatry  by  them,  and  at  length  were  subju- 

t^ted  by  other  nations.     If,  however,  at  any  time,  oppressed  by  these 

^^^lamities,  they  renounced  their  idolatry  and  turned  again  to  God, 

'^^me  hero  was  raised  up*  who  conquered  their  enemies,  and  restored 

^^^ewa  to  their  hberty.    This  the  author  proves  by  recounting  particu* 

^  histories,  c.  iii.  7 — ^xvi.  31.  [6] 

C^)  The  ftBcieDt  Jewi  therefore  considered  Judges  end  Rath  as  one 
^'c^lr.   Comp.  Part  I.  f  28.  Eusbb.  H.  E.  VI.  25.1 

30 
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[b)  The  follow]^  is  a  more  extended  view  of  the  contenti  of  thifl 
part  of  the  book. 

I.  When  the  generation  which  had  renewed  the  covenant  with  JsBO^ 
▼AH  (Josh,  zziv.)  had  died,  the  Hebrews  became  idolatrous,  and  wore 
conseqnentlj  subjected  daring  eight  years  to  the  yoke  of  Cnshan-ridMk 
thaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  Bat  upon  their  conversion  to  JxhovaHs 
they  were  delivered  by  Othniel,  and  had  rest  forty  years,  iiL  8—11. 

IL  Upon  the  renewal  of  their  idolatry,  they  fell  under  the  harder 
yoke  of  the  king  of  Moab,  who,  in  connexion  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites,  oppressed  for  eighteen  years  the  tribes  on  the  other  sido  of 
Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this  side.  Ehud  restored  them  to 
freedom,  and  a  peace  of  eighty  years  followed,  iii.  It— 30. 

in.  After  this  the  northern  tribes,  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness^ 
were  distressed  twenty  years  by  Jabin.  Barak  was  called  to  deliver 
them  by  the  prophetess  Deborah^  (iv.  £4.),  and  the  victory  was  perpotn* 
ated  in  a  triumphal  poem,  c  v.  In  the  time  of  this  servitude,  or  rmtbar 
before  it,  the  Philistines  were  subjected  by  Shamgar,  iii.  3.  v.  6.  A 
peace  of  forty  years  duration  succeeded  the  victoiy  of  Barak,  v.  31. 

IV.  The  Israelites  were  afterwards,  on  aoooont  of  their  apostaey,  op* 
pressed  for  seven  years  by  the  nomade  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  EasU 
em  people,  (i.  e.  Arabians,)  who  are  called  (viii.  24.)  Ishmaelitei.  Thej 
were  freed  by  Gideon,  and  forty  years  of  peace  succeeded;  vi«  1— 
viiL  33.  Here  is  added  the  account  of  the  idolatrous  Sheehcmites,  wiio 
chose  Abimelek,  a  son  of  Gideon,  for  their  king,  with  tho  diihepei 
which  they  experienced  from  him ;  ix.  1—57. 

V.  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  ruled  the  norfhem  tribes  tiientf>* 
three  years,  and  Jair,  who  was  governor  on  the  other  tide  of  Joitei 
twenty-two  years,  are  merely  mentioned,  x.  1 — 5 :  perhaps  becaote  tk&f 
protected  the  people  rather  by  suitable  preparations  than  by  wuiik» 
undertakings. 

VI.  As  the  Israelites  extended  their  idolatries,  and  honoured  almoit 
all  the  gods  of  their  neighbours,  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan 
were  oppressed  during  eighteen  years  by  the  Ammonites,  who  also  at* 
tacked  the  southern  tribes  on  this  side,  who  already  had  powerfril  eno* 
mies  in  the  Philistines.  Their  deliverer  was  Jephtha,  who  after  bis  sno* 
cess  conquered  the  jealous  Ephraimites,  with  a  loss  on  their  side  of 
40,000  men.    He  governed  six  years :  x.  6 — ^xii.  7. 

Vn.  Ibnn  of  Bethlehem,  wKo  was  governor  seven  years,  appeattto 
have  defended  the  southern  tribes  against  the  Philistines ;  xii.  8-«10. 

VIII.  Elon,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  ruled  the  northern  tribts  ten 
years;  xii.  11.  s. 

IX.  Abdon,  of  Ephraim,  exercised  authority  eight  years  over  the  tribes 
who  were  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  country ;  xii.  13 — 15. 
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X.  Th«  •oothern  tribes  were  qppresMd  by  the  Philiitinei  forty  yeen, 
whieh  period,  however,  indades  do  doabt  the  times  of  Ibzen  and  Sam- 
sen.  The  latter  freqaently  routed  tiie  PhiUstines;  bat  his  history  is  only 
told  in  part,  and  proofr  of  his  extraordinary  strength  introduced,  proba- 
bly with  tiie  view  of  showing  the  abilities  with  which  God  had  fiiyoared 
him,  but  which  neither  he  nor  the  people  suitably  improved ;  ziii.  1 — 
XTL31.    TV.] 

§  33.    Design  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  contents,  it  appears  that  the 
design  of  the  author  was  to  show,  from  their  history,  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  been  governed  by  God  their  king,  during  all  the  period  of 
time  to  which  his  book  relates,  according  to  the  conditions  specified 
in  the  Law,  Ex.  zxiii.  Lev.  zxvL  Deut.  xxviii — xzxiL,*  and  that  the 
calamities  which  they  suffered  were  to  be  imputed  to  their  neglect  of 
the  Law ;  for  which  reason  they  could  not  expect  any  better  state> 
unlMs  they  avoided  those  crimes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
enjoying  any  permanent  prosperity,  [a] 

Heooe  it  is  evident  that  chronologers  have  altogether  mistaken,  in  snp- 
poiiqg  that  it  was  the  aathor^s  intention  to  relate  the  whole  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  period ;  for  there  are  long  intervals  of  time  concerning  which 
he  saya  nothing,  and  does  not  specify  the  nomber  of  years.  He  relates 
nothing  but  what  would  tend  to  remind  the  Israelitee  of  the  worship  of 
God,  and  of  obedience  to  his  commands. ^Hence  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  fiK  the  date  of  each  particular  event  In  the  time  of  Paul  (Ac. 
'gwt,  to.)  they  reckoned  460  years  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  oom- 
■MBoement  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  this  agrees  with  the  contents  of  the 
bode  of  Judges.  For  if  from  460  we  subtract  the  40  years  of  Eli,  the 
90  years  after  his  death,  and  the  40  years  of  Samuel,  there  will  remain 
950  years,  which  number  agrees  with  Judg.  zi.  26.,  where,  in  the  time 
of  Jephthah,  900  years  are  reckoned  from  the  death  of  Moses,  Comp. 
Germ.  Introd.  P.  L  {  163.  p.  538. 

[«)  It  was  therefore  not  so  much  his  oljeot  to  relate  that  their  apos- 
taey  was  the  consequence  of  sparing  the  Caoaanites,  and  subjection  to 
foreign  powers  the  consequence  of  apostacy,  but  rather  to  state  those 
frets  as  a  warning  to  his  readers,  in  the  same  disposition  which  Samuel 
shows  in  bis  address,  I  Sam.  zii.  14, 20—25.] 
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§  34.    Age  of  the  Book  of  Mfget. 

That  the  book  was  not  written^  as  has  been  thoaght,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonish capti^ty,  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  language*  which  is 
free  from  Chaldee  and  other  recent  words,  and  contains,  on  the  ooti- 
trary,  many  which  are  common  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Joshua,  but  not  to  be  found  in  the  more  modem  books.  The  limits 
of  this  work,  however,  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  them. 
Nor  are  there  any  other  signs  of  a  recent  origin.  The  date  of  the 
book  may  be  correctly  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  author  re- 
specting the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David,  which  had  it  taken 
place  before  his  time,  the  nature  of  his  subject  in  c.  i.  21.  would  not 
have  permitted  him  to  pass  over  in  silence,  [a]  Nor  does  the  occur- 
rence of  the*  name  Jerusalem  in  these  passages,  indicate  an  origin 
posterior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  David  :  for  since  in  II  8am. 
V.  6—10.  I  Chron.  xL  4— 9»  it  is  merely  said  that  David  called  the 
citadel  of  Zion  the  cUy  of  Davids  without  any  mention  of  a  new  de- 
signation of  the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  we  may  conclude  that  the  name 
Jerusalenh  (d^b^t,)  is  more  ancient  than  that  time,  and  was  apfdied 

to  the  place  because  it  was  a  erfe  poeeeesien  or  rendeiics,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  situation  on  a  mountain,  and  its  strong  finrtifications.— 
The  omission  of  the  history,  not  only  of  Samuel,  but  also  of  Efi»  in- 
dicates an  author,  who»  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of  EH,  coori- 
dered  his  histoiy  as  generally  known,  because  so  recent.  If  the 
author  be  placed  as  low  as  the  first  years  of  Pavid's  reignt  thip  ob- 
servation will  not  apply,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  tot  these 
omissions.-— —The  object  of  the  writer  suits  the  time  when  the  Is- 
raelites made  Saul  their  king  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  oonfi* 
tion ;  for  the  book  is  composed  with  the  design  of  showing  that  a 
better  condition  was  not  to  be  expected,  unless  the  people  themadves 
became  better.  And  this  agrees  with  what  Samuel  solemnly  d^claies 
to  the  Israelites,  I  Sam.  vii.  2.  zii.  14—16,  20,  U.  s.  The  bofok, 
therefore,  must  have  been  written  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Saul,  and  perhaps  was  composed,  as  the  Talmudists  assert,  by 
Samuel  himself,  with  the  spirit  of  whose  admonitions  it  so  perfectly 
accords,  [ti] 
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TlMt  the  book  o(  Jiidgn  wu  not  writteo  by  tbe  kathor  of  tba  book  of 
Jwhat,  U  ihown  bjp  the  diffarencvof  (be  method  of  relating  >ubject>,  and 
bj  ttu  difference  of  tb?  atrle. — 1)  In  the  book  of  Jothua  there  ii  ■  cooti- 
onal  reference  to  the  Law  of  MiMe<[r],  which  ii  much  leu  frequent  in 
the  book  of  Judgea,[if]— 3)  Id  Joshaa  there  are  no  soch  inferent*!  from 
the  biitorr  ai  IhoM  which  are  bo  common  in  Jadge9.[<]— 3)  Theityleof 
the  book  ofJotbua  it  Dealer  than  that  of  Judgei  i  the  narration  ii  more 
dear,  and  the  arraosemenl  is  better .(/] 

[•)  To  thii  it  ma;  be  added,  that  the  author  of  the  book,  in  the  pag- 
ncedted,  lella  us  (hat  in  hii  time  the  Benjanutea  and  Jebuiitei  dwelt  to- 
(ethsr  at  Jeruaalem ;  which  could  hardly  hare  been  laid  after  David** 
conqnetl.     Tr.] 

[b)  Tbii  Jewiih  tradition  aj^reeing  eo  well  with  the  internal  evidence 

of  the  book  itielf,  is  entitled  to  do  >iiib!1  conaideration. Eichhorn  ob- 

Mrrai  that  aller  a  careful  examination,  he  can  diicoTer  in  thii  work  no 
Iraw  of  any  subiequeol  period,  but  rather  intimationi  of  it»  hating  been 
Written  either  at  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Judgej,  or  at  the  hegiolimg  of 

tba  tdpl  of  Saul. De  Wette  allowi  it  to  be  of  very  high  antiqnttT, 

(Dd  lOppoie)  it  to  be  older  than  the  book  of  JoihaB. 

Tba  tall  of  tbe  book  u  obrtously  derived  from  its  subject,  the  aotjons 
of  At  Judges   (a't9BL7.  c.  ii.   IG.  m- &o.)  i,  e.  the  rulers  of  the  people 

both  in  peace  and  war,  but  especially  tbose  who  were  raised  up  by  divine 
prarideoce  for  tbe  deliverance  of  the  liraelites  from  their  enemies.  The 
teem  O'OS  '3t   ai  used  in  this  title,  has  no  reference  to  any  peculiar  J  Ddj- 

a<l  olBoe,  although  luch  an  ofliae  was  occasionally  exercised  by  thoM  to 
vhsmit  is  applied  (Judg.  ir.  l.conp.  1.  Sam.  vii.  IS.  sO>''"t'''<i^y''- 
[ftsiei  generally  the  idea  of  authonty  and  rule  however  obtained  and 
llowever  exercised.     TV.] 

[e)  See  4  25.  note  b).     TV.] 

[i)  NereKheleu  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Moses  are  alien  referred 
teias,  for  instance,  the  Eiode,  in  ii.  1, 10  vi.  8.  9,  13.  x.  ILitheooo- 
■IBMti  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  xi.  15—18.1  the  sanctions  of  tbe 
Uw,  in  ii.  15.:  tbe  Nazarite,  in  xiii.  4.  >..  T,  M.  Sfi.  IT.;  and  the  vow 
called  tAenm,  in  xi.  31,34— 39.] 

[e)  For  iMtuicB,  iii.  1, 4.  viii.  17.  ix.  56.  s.  ftc.  TV.] 

[/)  Comp.  i.  10,  11,20,  with  Josh.  liv.  6— 15.,  and  XV.  13—19.:  also 
"i.  7—10.  with  Joih.  ixiv.  29—31.] 

f  35.     The  Bo(A  of  Judges  it  taJcenJrom  ancietU  documents. 

The  book  of  Ju<!ges  is  compileii  from  ancient  documents. 

"f^e  sonjt  of  Deborah  in  attestalion  of  f  Hp  expedition  of  BsTsk  (c. 
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and  the  parable  of  Jotham  (c.  ix.  8 — 16),  are  copied  from  these ;  fi>r 
the  style  and  character  of  the  book  prove  that  these  pieces  could  not 

have  been  written  by  its  author. ^There  are  also  some  things  taken 

verbatim  from  the  book  of  Joshua.— —The  histoiy  of  Samson  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  two  documents,  each  of  them  terminating  (c  xv. 
20.  xvi.  31.)  with  the  number  of  years  during  which  Samson  judged 
Israel  and  both  expressing  ideas  previously  occurring  in  language  dif- 
ferent from  any  before  used,  [a] 2)    The  book  contains  several 

fragments*  as  c.  iii.  31,  concerning  Shamgar ;  c.  x.  1 — 5,  concerning 
Tola  and  Jair;  c.  xii.  8.  s.,  11 — 13,  14.  concerning  Ibzan,  Elon, 
and  Abdoui  (tf  aU  of  whom  the  author  knew  and  relates  the 
number  of  years  that  they  governed,  and  the  number  of  their  bodb, 
and  even  of  their  daughters,  but  none  of  their  transactions.  When 
he  teDs  us  what  tribes  waged  war  against  the  Canaanites,  be  says 
nothing  of  Issachar ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  apostacy  to  idolatiy, 
he  has  no  information  to  give  respecting  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  he  narrates  at  length  the  transactions  at 
Gideon  and  Abimelech,  and  also  of  Jephthah  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  victories  over  the  Ephraimites 

on  this  side. Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  author  has  taken  some  oi 

his  details  from  the  genealogies,  in  which  some  historical  aeoomits 
were  usually  inserted ;  and*  from  this  source  he  has  derived  hb  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  that  preceded  the  conception  of  SamsoDy 
which  are  given  .as  the  parents  related  them  to  the  genealogist. 

[a)  Thus,  for  iDBtanoe,  in  the  hiitory  of  Samson  wi(  do  not  find  nibh 
exproirioni  •■  **  the  anger  of  Jbbotah  wai  hot,  and  he  sold  them  iolo 
the  hand  of  their  enemies '' (ii.  14,  SO.  iii  8.  x.  7.),  but  "^hedeliverad 
them**  (ziiL  !.)•  Neither  do  we  find,  as  elsewhere  (zviii  tl,  23.  vii.S3, 
24.  z.  17.)  Dp\  or  pjnr  used  for  *  the  calling  or  ooming  tofvther  of  an 

army.**    And  the  remarkable  phraseology  itSj^h  TJliTV  tTH  VtVH 

(»theqpiritof  JBBOVAHbcgantomovehimOor  vhp  TtfTV  ItT)  ThtPH 

Othe  spirit  of  Jbhotab  came  mightflj  upon  him,'  or  *dimviahiflt,) 
ooeors  (c  ziii.  9S.  ziv.  6, 19.  zv.  14.)  in  cases  where  before  it  it  said 
r^  m'rr  mi  7ini   ('the  spirit  of  Jbhovab  was  open  him,*)   or 


•  I. 


*  [For  this  peeoliarity,  howerer,  the  simple  reason  may  be  assigaed,  that  Hmb 
jnrtjior  hnA  BOoeoiwioB  to  make  tm  of  that  espremion.  7V.J 
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nerrsS  T\ir\'  nn  CUm  «pirit  of  Jbhotab  doaMd,*)  m  in  ilL  ie.  vi. 

34.  xL  39.] [Ds  Wbttk,  allowing  the  bypothesii  that  the  hiitory  of 

Samson  it  a  separate  docament  to  be  probable,  rejects  the  sapposition 
that  it  consists  of  tuHh  contending  that  c.  zvL  31.  is  the  dose  of  1^  onf 
history :  comp.  viii.  32.  »i.  7, 10,  It,  IS.— ^fiinleit  $  174.    Tr.} 

§  36.    AuAority  qfiht  Book  rf  Judg^. 

The  care  with  which  the  author  has  made  oae  of  his  documentd  iB 
evident ;  1)  from  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  the  double  ending  of 
those  which  relate  to  Sampaon,  c.  xv.  20.  xn,  31 ;  and,  as  is  proved 
by  the  difference  of  the  style,  has  preserved  the  very  words  of  the 

orij^nal  documents. 2)   All  his  narratives  are  in  character  with 

the  age  to  which  they  belong,  nor  does  he  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
soften  or  excuse  acts  of  harshness,  severity,  or  injustice ;  c.  iii. 

18—23.  iv.  18—22.  viii.  13—21.  ix.  4.  xii.  5.  s.  xvi.  21,  27. 3) 

The  more  remarkable  events,  as  well  as  all  othet  matters,  agree  with 
the  accustomed  order  of  things.  The  Hebrews,  but  littje  accustomed 
to  war,  are  rendered  effeminate  by  residence  in  a  fertUe  country, 
and  show  a  forbidden  lenity  to  the  Ganaanites,  whom  they  are  con- 
tent to  render  tributary.  They  are  seduced  to  idolatry,  which,  by  its 
admixture  of  voluptuous  indulgence  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
increases  their  luxuriousness  and  effeminacy.  In  this  state  they  are 
overpowered  by  their  enemies,  and  subjected  to  cruel  servitude,  tn 
such  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unheard  of  or  incredible 
thing  that  some  person  should  rise  up,  or  be  chosen,  who,  filled  with 
heroism,  calls  the  people  to  arms,  conquers  their  enemies,  and  deli- 
vers his  country.  These  men,  indeed,  are  highly  extolled  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Judges ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  instances  of 

Ehud,  Jephthah,  Samson,  and  Gideon  with  his  ephod. 4)  Lastly, 

the  book  was  published  and  received  in  an  age  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites might  have  ascertained  the  veracity  of  the  author  by  comparing 
his  narrative  with  the  original  documents  yet  extant,  and  in  which  the 
events  narrated  were  generally  known,  as  appears  from  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
56-^8.  Ixxxiii.  9—12.  cvi.  34—46.  I  Sam.  xii.  9—12. 


^ 
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§  37.     DifficultKt  m  the  BotA  i^  Judge*. 

If  the  wonders  which  are  related  in  this  book  are  accurately  cxami* 
ned  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  opinions  of  the  ago  ill_ 
which  they  took  place-  without  adding  any  thing  which  is  not  expreft- 
sed.  or  attribuung  to  the  expressions  a  meaning  wliich  does  not  he- 
long  to  them,  they  will  be  found  neither  extravagant  nor  aurpasaiif 
heUef[a] 

I.  Shamgar,  c.  iii.  31.  v.  6.,  armed  only  with  an  ox>goad  he^ 
(^i)  600  Phihstines.     Now  it  is  not  said,  either  that  he  was  oJme,  or 

that  he  tiew  the  whole  six  hundred.  He  may  have  been  tlio  fint  who 
resisted  the  invaders,  and  placed  hunself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men 
previously  employed,  like  himself,  in  ploughing  :  in  this  case  the  vic- 
tory would  be  attributed  to  him,  as  another  is,  I  Sam.  xviii.  7.  to  Suii 
3ndDavid.[b] 

II.  Barak  with  10,000  Boldiers.  taking  advantage  of  a  raging  teiBTi 
pest,  (Judg.  V.  4.S.,  10.,)  rushed  suddenly  from  mount  Tabor  (c.  il^ 
12 — 14.)  upon  the  unprepared  army  of  Sisera,  whose  chariots  of  waij* 
broken  and  disarrayed,  so  blocked  up  the  nay  that  the  rest  of  (be 
army  could  neither  fight,  nor  fly  with  ease,  and  the  commander  hint- 
self  could  witii  dilEcuJly  make  his  escape  on  foot  (c.  iv.  S — Ifi).  Ja^ 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  in  good  faith  invited  Sisera  to  rert 
liimself  within  her  tent,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with  sour  csmd'f 
milk,  a  beverage  which  has  an  inebriating  effect ;  but  upon  reflee- 
tioD,  thinking  it  an  act  of  treason  to  preserve  an  enemy  of  the  p< 
under  whose  protection  she  was  living,  slew  him  as  he  slept, 
thereby  obtained  the  reputation,  not  indeed  of  hohness,  but  of  ibitb 
lude  and  patriotic  zeal. 

in.  The  miracles  in  the  history  of  Gideon,  C.  vi.  lt~86,  31 
are  so  connected  witli  the  dismission  of  the  major  part  of  the  ai 
(c.  vji.  2 — 8,),  and  this  with  the  subsequent  victory,  that  the  bistonr' 
of  either  without  that  of  iho  otiier  would  bo  an  enigma  :  on  whiok 
account  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  those  wonders.  Th^ 
victory  obtained  by  300  soldiers  over  the  innumerable  host  of  Midic- 
nitcs,  by  the  aid  of  an  extraordinary  stratagem,  is  not  uiiexampledL 
Nor  b  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  300  men  were  assisted,  as 
ted  in  c.  ni.  23 — 8S,  hy  the  ootdierB  who  had  been  dismissed,  and  by 
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Y«7  many  otliin,.wbo  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  already  put 
to  flighty  Comp.  Genp.  Introd.  Th.  IT.  Sect.  I.  §  37.  S.  197.  s.[c] 
IV.  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  (anathema,  a  dedicatory  row)  that 
whatever  should  first  coqtie  out  of  the  door  of  his  house  to  meet  him 
at  Jiia  victorious  return,  should  be  sacred  to  God,  and  (if  it  should  be 
9Ujf  thing  which  could  be  sacrificod)  should  be  offered  as  a  burnt- 
dflbring.  When  it  is  said  that  ^  he  did  "according  to  his  vow '  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  the  first  that  met  him,  it  must  be  understood 
that  he  slew  h^r,  but  not  that  he  ofi*ered  her  as  a  bumt-oifering ;  for 
this  no  priest  would  have  suffered.  His  conduct  was  indeed  repug- 
nant to  good  tnoralsi  and  to  the  law  of  Moses,  who  had  established 
the  onriy  or  vow  of  destruction^  in  order  to  afford  an  example  of  pun- 

ishment ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  great  knowledge  of  moral 
discipline  or  of  the  Mosaic  law  from  a  man  who  was  the  sou  of  a  har- 
lot, and,  while  an  outcast  from  his  home  and  coqntrvj  the  leador  of 
a  band  of  robbeni.[cr| 

'  V.  Theprodigious  powers  of  Samson  do  not  create  any  difficulty  : 
for  histoipy  affords  many  instances  of  men  of  vast  strength  ;  some  of 
which  are  noticed  in  the  Germ.  Introd.  P.  II.  Sect.  I.  5  37.  S.  199 — 
206.— 4)  Samson's  extraordinary  strength  enabled  liim  to  slay  a 
lion,  although  he  was  unaimed  (c.  xiv.  5,  6.).  This  was  done  too 
by  David  and  by  Benaiah,  I  Sam.  xvii.  34.  ss.  II  Sam.  xxiii.  20.,  and 
other  similar  instances  might  be  adduced,  both  in  past  ages,  and  in 

our  own.[c] 2)     Samson  with  a  few  assistants  could  easily  catch 

three  hundred  jackals  (c.  xv.  4,  5,  8.),  a  stupid  sort  of  animal  that  is 
gregarious  and  does  not  shun  the  approach  of  men.     For  whyv^  in 

tbb  place  does  not  signify ybxe^,  who  would  have  fled  immediately  to 
their  holes  and  not  have  wandered  about  the  fields  of  the  Philistines. 
'RvLijackdla  would  have  answered  the  purpose  of  Samson  admirably  ; 
and  the  same  name  is  applied  both  to  those  creatures  and  to  foxes  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs>  on  wliich  account  the  former  distinguish  the 
fox  by  the  epithet  litUe ;  D'iOp  D'V^«^- 3)  It  was  not  beyond  the 

powers  of  a  robust  man  to  slay  singly  thirty  Philistines,  in  order  to  pay 

with  their  spoils  the  forfeit  which  he  liad  lost  by  treachery,  c.  xiv.  19. 

■4)  Samson  in  his  full  strength  would  be  able  to  break  new  cordis 

and  even  green  withes,  c.  xv.  9 — 15.  xvi.  7 — 9,  1 1 .  s. 5)  A  man 

31 
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celebrated  for  his  prodigioiis  strength,  might  swdte^jtitf^  toJUglU  j^r 
so  the  verb  n27\  is  often  elsewhere  used)  with  the  jaw-boge  of  ^ 

ass  a  thousand  Philistines,  who,  in  order  to  secure  a  terrible  enq^y, 
had  come  with  a  secret  terror,  and  who  were  panic  struck  by  hb  MA- 
denly  breaking  the  cords  which  bound  him.'^  Nor  is  it  to  be  doulged 
that  the  Hebrews  who  were  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  delive^^ilg 
Samson  to  the  Philistines,  would  assist  him  in  attacking  tbemy^terillh- 
struck  as  they  were,  and  put  to  flight.  That  in  his  triumphal  song 
(c.  XV.  16.)  Samson  attributes  the  victory  to  himself  aktfie,  creates  no 
difficulty  ;  for  the  poetry  in  question  was  not  spokep  by  Samaon  finesh 
from  the  theatre  of  action,  but  is  cited  by  the  author  'firom  some  old 
poem  as  a  testimony  of  the  transaction.  [/*]  The  same  is  also  to  t|e 
said  of  c.  xiv.  18.  where  Samson  is  represented  as  uttering  a  poetlbJ 
and  even  rhythmical  composition.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  liiatory 
of  Samson  is  everywhere  taken  from  poems  in  which  his  deeds  were 
poetically  represented, [^]  and  therefore  |ts  expresyons  are  not  aU  to 
be  forced  to  the  most  rigorous  signification  of  which  they  ire  fusc^ 

tible. 6)     The  fountain  of  water,  Judg.  xv.  19.,  did  not  arise  oat 

of  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass,  but  out  of  the  place,  which  either  at  fliat 
very  time,  or  subsequently  on  account  of  the  preceding  feat  of  Sam- 
son, was  called  the  height  of  the  jaw^  H^n*  riDl :  for  it  js  not  un- 
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common  among  the  orientals  to  designate  a  place  by  the  name  of  fjhe 
jaw^  as  we  find  in  the  Taigums,  the  jaw  of  Moah,  :sKio  nmS*  and 
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among  the  Arabs  there  is  a  tribe  knovm  by  the  name  of  the  twojmoif 
c  ^!^' ;  MiCHAKLis  Chrestomath.  Arab.  p.  64.^—7)  The  car- 
rying away  of  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  Gaza*  whichf  hoi^ever,  wess 
not  at  all  like  those  of  the  present  day,  to  the  mountain  opposite  He- 
bron, was  not  a  feat  exceeding  the  powers  of  a  man  of  uncomoKMi 
strength  ;  for  there  arc  many  instances,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  of  persons  who  have  carried  even  greater  weights.  [A]— ^) 
The  temple  of  Dagon,  supported  by  two  colunms,  was  without  doubt 
a  structure  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Bibl.  ArcluBol.  P.  I.  Th. 
I.  §  45.  S.  211.  (Upham's  Trans.  §36.  p.  40.),  the  columns  of  wliich» 
if  the  structure  were  somewhat  decayed,  might  easily  be  so  shaken  by 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  strength,  that  the  flat  roof  which  rested 
^n  them  should  Ml  in ;  Judg.  xvi.  28.  s.— — 9)  The  connexion  of 
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Saiiiapd*8  strength  with  the  preservation  of  his  hair,  Judg.  xvi.  16 — 
19,  fnui>inerely  his  own  supposition.  Hence  when  his  hair  was  shorn 
his  eoongt  forsook  him,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  try  his  strength  ;  but 
With  the  growA  of  his  hair  his  courage  returned,  and  he  was  capable 
of  exerting  his  former  strength.  This  the  Philistines  themselves  had 
observed  &  be  the  case,  and  therefore  not  content  with  shaving  his 
head,  they  degiived  him  of  his  sight  too,  and  bound  him  with  chains 

of  brass j  paying  no  attention  to  the  growth  of  his  hair.[t] 10) 

Wilh  rtiphct  to  the  supernatural  appearances  which  aie  said  to  have 
preceded  tll|^  Urth  of  Samson,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
invent  Ach  accojpts  concerning  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  fomica* 
tkmt  iSjfi  who  dMroyed  himpelf  in  order  to  gratify  his  revenge  ;  and 
if  tky'  hanabpned'  under  any  suspicion  of  being  feigned,  they  would 
hav»  bd^  omhtea  by  the  author.^  The  parents  of  Samson  must  have 
related  them  to  the  genealogisi^  or  they  would  not  have  been  recount** 
ed  by  Jin  author  who  is  otherwise  well  worthy  of  our  credence,—- 
who  dies  notprabe  Samson  in  any  other  respect  than  as  he  began  to 

liberate  the  Israelites  from  tjpkPBlistine  yoke, and  who  re||tes  the 

eMaordinary  ftata  of  his  prowess  only  to  show  what  a  hero  Gob 
waidd  have  given  to  the  Hebrews,  if  they,  had  chosen  suitably  to  avail 

themselves  of  his  unobnunon  endowments. Finally,  it  can  hardly  be 

doubted  that  the  history  of  Samson  js  incomplete ;  for  what  he  did  as 
govenior  of  the  people,  is  either  passed  over  in  silence,  or  at  most 
but  very  slightly  touched ;  c  kiii.  25.  Hence  Samson  may  have  been 
i  civO  governor  worthy  of  commendation,  who  began  well,  but  ended 
31 :  nor  would  he  bo  the  only  example  of  such  a  character  that  his- 
tory €ould  afford. 

[•)  I^hoold  ako  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  Jadgea  freqaently  tcted 
■dtr  th*  imm^iate  inflaenoe  of  the  Divinity,  l>y  whom  they  were  en- 
dowed wiln  lapernaturel  wisdom,  strength,  and  eoarage.     In  some 
^•ei,  Mb  lb  that  of  Samson^i  suicide,  they  may  have  abased  their  en- 
do^a^uta^  since  the  snpefnataral  g;ift8  ot  God  are  equally  liable  to  abuse 
^^ith  those  which  he  liJilliiiiiii  imihe  ordinary  course  of  nature.    TV.] 
(I)  .There  is  no  difl^u^  in  each  language ;  expressions  of  the  same 
"""^  $fMm  common  use  ^  the  pr^ent  day.    Nor  does  any  objection 
>m  t^e  nature  of  the  iDstrument,  which  was  well  fitted  for  such 
lieu    Comp.  ArchseoL  ^  59.  Upbam*|  Trans.    Eichhorit*  Ein- 
^*H.'  J48D.  S.  434.    TV.] 
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[«)  The  author  refers  to  Diodorus  SicuLva,  XX.  66.  and  Ni^vkr's 
description  of  Arabia,  p.  304,  for  two  iustances  of  the  rout  of  aii)|tfiDy 
equally  remarkable  with  that  in  the  boolCOf  Judaea.     TV.] 

[d)  Comp.  Archeol.  {  394.  Upham's  Trans,  and  see  Datbs^  'note 
in  loc.^  where  be  defends  the  same  view  of  the  subject  Some  bsTe 
thought  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  devoted  in  a  state  of  perpelaal 
virginity  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  in  some  way :  bill  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  persons  being  so  employed.  The»  only  texts  which 
might  be  thought  to  favour  such  an  opinion^re  Num.  Ikxi.  10«  15— '18; 
but  it  is  plain  that  these  women,  who  are  said  to  l^  (he  Liord]||  were  in- 
tended for  the  high  priest^s  service,  and  are  t^ii^rafore  f^UM^aheave 
offering.'  See  v.  29, 41.,  and  comp.  xviii  19.  See,  hiy¥er<  Haub'i 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  11.  pp.  320 — 383.     3V.1  ' 

[e)  See  Acta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  I.  p.  75«  3t44  Job  Li4bi:.rHi 
Historia  iEthiopica,  }  48 ;  Arnixux'  llemarkable  ^bcot^Nt  ^i^ri  2d. 
c.  xiii ;  Loso'a  Travels  in  Abyssinia*  Par(  I.  p.  ISS^BochaRTI  dlero- 
zoicon,  Tom.  I.  p.  753 ;  ScHiu.iiroXRI  Missions  Bericht.  Th.  IV.  ^.  79 ; 
Pliwii  Hist.  L.  Vlir.  c  21.] 

[/)  Admitting  this  to  be  true^^hich  wants  proof^  still  the  terms  bd^g 
express,  and  cited  by  the  author  of  the  book  or  doonment  'Vritboat 
Salification,  and  as  a  statement'  of  «  fact,  are  .luffident  to  refiiU 
jahn*s  hypothesis.  The  only  method  oJfaccounting  for  this  tramactiop  is 
by  admitting  what  the  narrmtive  expressly  (v.  14, 16, 19,)  assirts,  an  ez- 
'         traordinary  divine  assistahce.     TV.]  ^ 

[g)  This  is  a  rash  assertion.  Granting  the  author's  position  respect- 
ing XV.  16.  xiv.  18.,  the  insertion  of  two  passages  is  far  firom  proving 
that  the  history  of  Samson  is  everytohere  derived  from  poetic  sources,  and 
therefore  exaggerated.  But  it  is  not  oirtiliBi  that  these  passages  are  quo- 
tations from  old  poems.  No  such  documents  are  cited  by  the  aiitl^«  as 
is  elsewhere  custonikry  (Num.  xxi.  14.  Josh.  x.  13.  II  Sam.  i.  18.)«  Init 
it  is  unequivocally  asserted  that  *  Samson  said,'  &c.  TV.] 
\h)  See  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  L.  VII.  c.  20.] 

[t)  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that  the  connexion  of*  Samson's 
strength  with  the  growth  of  his  hair  was  not  merely  his  own  sii|||K>sitioD. 
Upon  his  being  shaven,  it  is  expressly  said  that  ^  his  stronglk  went  inom 
him*  (xvi.  9.) ;  and  upon  fcos  awaking  it  is  also  said  that,  he  made  an 
effort  to  do  as  he  had  done  heretofore,  *  not  knowing  that  the  Mrd  was 
departed  from  him'  (v.  20.)  :  hence  it  appeankgiat  it  wot  not  the  efleci 
of  his  conceit  which  rendered  him  powerless,  and  prevented  him  from 
*  daring  to  try  his  strength,'  since  he  aotdHy  did  attempt  to  eanf  his 
might  as  usual,  but  found  it  deptrted  from  him.  He  ha^TbrbKbn^the 
conditions  upon  which  supematnra]  stceiogth  had  been  pKoausod  ^0airB 
Ilia  birth  (xii),5.),  and  tht  gift  was  taken  from  him^k   Besides,^  tbo 
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time  of  hit  capture,  and  daring  his  captiyity,  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should  hare  made  n^fSSti  \o  escape  the  power  of  his  foes;  if  he  had 
done  9&hb  would  s^fuTaooording  to  Jahn's  hypothesis,  hare  shown  him- 
self tf  strong. as  oyer.  The  condact  of  the  idolatrous  PhiUstjtiies  is  a 
miserabk  argument.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  believed  in  the 
supenrntural  origfti  if  his  strength,  or  in  ifs  connexion  with  his  vow. 
Possibly  they  may  have  been  convinced  of  its  connexion  with  the  pre- 
servfttion  of  his  hair,  but  they  had  experienced  too  many  injuries  from 
him  Dot  to  use  every  precaoj^on,  however  uni^essary  in  apiiearance,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  |>ower  o:  doing  them  any  further  evil.  Besides,  they 
eoM  not  know  the  exac^  limits  of  the  connexion  of  his  strength  with  his 
hair;  ahaving  his  heid  m'lgbt  deprive  him  of  hiS  strength  for  the  present, 
put  a  very  short  time  might  be  sufficient  lor  its  renewal.  Prudence, 
then,  required  that  they  shdUld  immediately  take  measures  to  restrain 
him  from  its  exercise,  if  it  should  return. 

-  The  objectionable  features  in  this  section,  Jahn  has  copied,  almost 
servilely,  from  Eichhorn.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  occupying  the  post 
•f  a  champion  of  revelation,  he  is  sometimes,  from  a  wish  to  attack  its 
eoemiei  upon  their  own  groODd,  and  to  render  his  arguments  as  much  as 
possible  free  from  their  insidious  objections,  led  to  make  rash  and  un- 
justifiable concessions.     Tr,] 


§  38.  "  Pbrst  Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Judges :  c.  xvii.  xviii. 

The  first  appendix,  c-xviL  xviii.,  contains  an  account  of  the  origin 

^  idolatry  among  the  Danites,  who  shortly  afler  the  death  of  Joshua 

took  the  city  Leshom  Q|&<^£aiah  in  Codlo-syria,  and  furnishes  a  com- 

Xkttlitaqf  oh  JoirtL  xix.  ^47.     Itff^contents  are  as  follows  : — A  man  of 

Atount  Ephraim  named  Micah,  returns  to  his  mother  a  sum  of  mo- 

^^ey  that  he  had  stolen,  part  of  which  she  appropriates  to  the  making 

^^f  an  image.     A  traveUing  Levite  is  induced  by  Micah  to  settle  in 

%]ie  family  as  a  priest.    In  the  mean  time  certain  spies,  who  had  been 

by  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  Coelo-Syria,  passed  by  that  neighbourhood, 

became  acquainted  with  the  Levite^s  situation      They  were  sue- 

^^-eeded  by  600  Danitcs  on  their  way  to  attack  Laish,  who  seized  the 

and  took  the  priest  along  with  them.     Upon  the  conquest  of 

city,  they  set  up  the  image,  and  estabhshed  idolatry,  which  con- 

"^Snued  there  a  considerable  time. From  the  last  words  of  the  his- 

'^^^nry.x.  iviii.  30>  31.,  which  relate  that  the  posterity  of  Jonathan  the 
^ribdflon  of  Moses  [a]  were  priests  of  the  image  in  Laish  or  Dan. 
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V*Hcn  T^hJi  nr«  tmftZ  that  region  was  deoa^ai^ij  and  a*  Umg  aa  ffte 

Aoiwe  ^  Crod  t0a«  m  SkUok^  it  appears  that  the  wn||»r  lived  pOiterior 
to  the  expolaipn  of  the  Danites  from  that  territory,  and^when  the  ta- 
bernacle was  not  at  Shiloh ;  consequently,  after  th|B  J)uildin|^  of  the 
temp1e.[^]  This  is  confirmed  by  the  designation  of  Ihe  date  df  t^e 
event,  c.  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1.,  "In  those  daps  there  was  no  king  in  Ismdf 
'and  every  one  did  that  which  was  right  in  hu  awn  eyeSy  which  shows 
that  when  the  author  wrote,  tbe  monarchy  hai  been  some  time  esta> 
bhshed.[c]  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Jg^  of  t^  writer  d^of 
the  person  who  annexed  this  fragment  to  the  libok  of  Jadgas,  1^ 
seems  to  have  used  a  very  ancient  documei^,  the  beginning  of  mhick 
had  been  worn  out  or  lost :  for  after  mentioning  Mount  fiphraim  as 
Micah's  place  of  residence,  he  enters  directly  inti/the  matter,  begin' 
ning  witn  Micah*s  confession  of  the  theft  which  he  had  committed. 
The  antiquity  of  the  document  appears  from  some  peculiar  expres- 
sions, such  as  (xviii.  7.)  hving  p^r  the  q^anner  of  the  Zidonian8tV| 
i.  e.  in  ease  and  security,  and  (xvii.  IC-^viiii  19.)  <  to  be  a  father 
and  a  priest.*  Every  circumstance  of  the  namiife  moreof!|^  and 
especially  the  slender  compensation  of  the  priest,  (0nly  ten  shekels 
of  silver  yearly,  with  food  and  clothing,  xvii.  iV.,)  is  atbnther  in 
character  with  remote  antiquity. 

.'.'  '  ■■.■  ^        . 

[a)  Thus  the  author  in  both  his  workVyftl[et.there  does  not  apptar  to 
be  any  better  authority  for  the  readiiig*^thaa  t^t  the  napie  oi&he  Lf«v^*k 
father  waa  Gerahom,  together  with  some  Rabbiuical  notioD  HipeoDng 
the  nupended  Jfun.  The  common  reading  is  Mafuuteht  and  this  hai  the 
rapport  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Chaldee  Targum.  That  JVowt  it  the 
reading  of  the  Vulgate  only  proves  that  the  variety  is  very  ancient.  The 
circumstances  of  the  story  render  it  very  improbable  that  the  p^naa  whe 
acta  so  prominent  a  part  s^puld  be  the  grandson  of  Moses.  See  Patrick 
and  Lk  Clerc  on  Judg.  xviii.  31.  C'omp.  however,  P.  I.  {  138.  p.  100, 
and  KxFNicoTT,  -Diss,  on  the  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  51—^, 
SfB.    TV.] 

[6)  This  conclusion  of  our  author  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  ezfnf- 
sion,  **  as  long  as  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh.*'-*-—!}  That  the  taieof 
the  term  *  the  house  of  God,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  age  pcMterior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  see  note  c)  to  }  25,  and  comp.  Gen.  xxviii. 

17, 23. 2)  The  continuance  of  the  ark  of  Gop  in  Shiloh,  it  ii  well 

known,  was  interrupted  by  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  I  Sam.  iv.,  and 
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there  is  no  erideoce  that  it  wai  ever  returned.  It  is  certainly  very'pre- 
ikble  |liat  the  ta&niacle«  beinr  a  moreable  building,  and  ezprenly  con- 
•tnicted  to  accompany  the  ark  in  its  journeys  in  the  wilderness,  was  re- 
mored  togethei^with  it,  or,  at  least,  brought  after  it,  when  its  residence 
had  been  established  at  Klgath-jearim.  From  the  circumf>tanee  of  the 
^enn  assemblies  of  the  people  being  held  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  6.  z. 
17.)  and  at  Gilgal  (1  Sam,  zi.  14.  ziii.  4,  8,  12.)  while  trant>ttctions  dune 
in  both  those  places  are  laid  to  \t  done  ^  before  the  Lord'  (I  Sam.  vii.  6. 
z.  17, 19.  zL  is.  zii.  3.  ziii.  8,  9,  13.)  and  from  the  ezpress  mention 
(I  Sam.  ziy.  18^  that  the  ark  was  removed  from  place  to  place,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  ark  had  no  fized  residence  subsequently  to  its  removal 
from  Riijath-jearim,  but  was  removed  as  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
night  require.  The  narrative  of  the  transactions  at  Nob,  (I  Sam.  zzi. 
1—7.  zzii.  9—19.)  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  tabernacle  and 
every  thing  prescribed  by  the  Moeafc  ritual,  accompanied  it  in  its  pere- 
grinations. Certainly  the  show-bread  would  seem  to  have  been  in  its  ap- 
pointed place,  in  the  tabernacle,  without  the  veil  (Ezod.  zzvi.  35.  comp. 
Mar.  ii.  26.),  and  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  sword  of 
Golta&  (1  Sam.  zzi.  9.),  is  by  sup|)osuig  it  dedicated  as  a  monument  of 
Tietory  afl^  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  in  ^  the  house  of  God.*— From 
all  this  it  appears  plain  that  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  the 
ark  bj<l||i  Philistines,  the  ezpression  **  as  long  as  the  house  of  Geo  con- 
tinued in'Shiloh*'  might  have  been  used  with  perfect  propriety,  and,con- 
fqnently,  that  it  is  no  proof  that  this  appendiz  was  not  originally  pub* 
liihed,  from  more  ancient  documents,  by  Samuel,  in  the  fifst  years  of  the 
reign  of  Saul. 

The  ezpression  j^'HCI  tlhl  "Vy*  vnM  iht  tapHnaiiy  ff  the  land^  has  by 
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Spinosa,  Le  Clerc,  and  othaf^  l^^^n  considered  as  a  proof  that  this  narra- 
tive  was  not  published  until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  at  least 
until  after  that  of  Israel  by  Salmanazar  and  Esarhaddon.    But  this  rests 

«poo  the  assumptions  that  the  word  nn;|,  ce|7/m/y,  can  only  mean  a  ife- 

filiation  rfikt  tn^a^i/on/f,  and'that  when  used  in  prose  without  any  spe- 
eafication  of  time  or  place,  it  must  apply  to  one  ol  the  great  spoliations 
made  by  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  princes.  Both  these  are  without 
fbondation.     1)  TSiy^^  a  word  as  strongly  ezpressive  of  captivity  as 

mSii  is  used  (Job  ziii.  10.)  in  a  prose  narration  to  ezpress  *  afflietiflii/ 

and  this  use  is  confirmed  by  other  passages.  The  conjunction  of  the 
Im  with  Y^HKy  len^  which  occurs  no  where  else,  and  which  would  be 

•    • 

improper  in  its  strict  signification,  is  another  proof  of  the  falladousnesB  of 
UyawnuipUoa^— S)  Nor  it  the  other  more  tenakMf   That  the  ezpression 
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riage  by  the  right  of  a  brother-in-law,  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  h^<^ 
After  a  nearer  kinsman  had  solemnly  renounced  his  right,  Boaz  mar- 
ried her,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Obed,  the  grandfather  of 
David. 

[a)  So  Patrick,  Comm.  on  Rath,  i.,  and  Richarmov,  Pref.  to  Ruth. 
JoSEPHVS,  A.  J.  V.  ix.  1.  refers  this  history  to  the  time  of  Eli,  but  is  re- 
futed by  Bertdolot,  Einleit.  Th.  V.  S.  2349.  Moldbhhavbb,  (In- 
trod,  ad  Lib.  V.  et  N.  T.  p.  43)  aAer  some  Jewish  writers,  anipis  it  to 
the  time  of  Ehud :  UuHBR  to  that  of  Shamgar.  HoRirs,  Introd.  IV.  S& 
ed.  4th.     TV.] 

§  41.     Age  of  the  Book  rfRtOh. 

From  the  addition  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  it  appears  that 
the  author  lived,  not  before  David,  but  sometime  after  him ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  plain  that  he  wrote  in  an  age  comparatively  modem :  foTt 
1)  the  expression  <  when  the  judges  ruled,'  (i.  1)  which  marks  the 
period  when  the  event  occurred,  shows  that  in  the  writer's  day.  kings 
had  already  been  reigning  for  a  considerable  time. — 2)  The  explaiu- 
tion  of  the  rite,  formerly  in  use,  of  confirming  a  bargain  by  tb|f,4elive- 
ry  of  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  parties  (iv.  7),  which*  in  the  author's  time 
had  become  obsolete  ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of  tUfnearer 
kinsman,  who  is  merely  designated    as  ?JD^S  ^i^d,  such  an  one, 

strengthens  the  above  proof. — 3)  The  Cha]^^  words  with  which  the 
language  is  interspersodyE^]  intimate  that  tft  last  period  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  the  earliest  age  to  which  the  book  can  be  assigned. 

[a)  Thai  K*^D  oocun  for  n*^D,  i.  20 ;  Jod  ii  oied  in  th«  leeood  patton 

T      T  T      T 

feminine,  'r^DS^  and  'njH',  iii.  3.,  and  'n^DC^,  iii.  4.     As  however,  in 

other  respects  the  lang^uage  im  tolerably  pure,  these  few  Chaldaisms  may 
have  arisen  from  negligence  in  the  transcribers ;  partieolarly  as  in  iv.  6» 
tlMMCond  person  masculine  has  also  a  Jod^  (^n^ip)  plainly  from  the  «r- 

ror  of  the  copyist,  and  elsewhere  the  book  exhibits  much  variety  of  read- 
ing. It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  determine  its  date  with  certainty.] 
— [De  Wette  adds  as  instances  of  Chaldaisms ;  pp*  o.  i.  16.  (on  whiob, 

however,  sec  Michaxlis,  Suppl.  ad.  Lex.  Heb.  No.  1819);  02%  i.  14. 
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ii.  6, 21.  (whieh  ocouri  in  Oen.  iL  24.  xiz.  19.) ;  O^y,  ii.  14. ;  and   the 


—    T 


1IM  of  the  vafRx  D  inttMd  of  ],  i.  8,  9, 11, 13.  Comp.  alto  the  limilar 
phraiei  io  Ruth  i.  17.  and  I  Sam.  iii.  17.  xir.  44.  I  KL  ii.  23.  II  Ki.  ri. 
31.,  and  in  Rath  iv.  4.  and  I  Sam.  ix.  15.  xx.  2, 12.     TV.] 


§  42.     The  Book  of  Ruih  is  vforiky  qf  credence. 

That  the  book  is  taken  from  ancient  records,  perhaps  genealogies^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstances. — 1)  The  retention 
of  the  obsolete  term  SMilo  to  express  the  second  nearest  kinsman,  c. 

11.  20. — 2)  The  omission  of  the  nearest  kinsman's  name,  probably 
because  it  was  wanting  in  the  document. — 3)  The  accurate  agree- 
ment of  the  speech  of  Ruth  and  of  the  dialogue  between  Boaz  and 
the  other  kinsman,  with  the  characters  of  the  persons,  which  is  such 
as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  being  fictitious. 

That  the  author  used  these  documents  with  integrity,  is  proved  ; 
])  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  flatter  the  royal  family,  but  candidly 
relates  its  descent  from  a  Moabitish  mother,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  eztreKe  poverty. — 2)  The  good  disposition  of  Boaz  is  proved  by 
hb  manying  a  widow  in  suth  circumstances,  whom  her  nearer  kins- 
man had  rejected,  and  to  whom  the  requisition  of  the  law  did  not 
oblige  him  to  unite  himself:  so  that  this  view  of  his  character  cannot 
be  the  author's  inventkm. — 3)  All  the  circumstances  incidentally 
mentioned  are  in  charaMta*  with  that  age.  Poverty,  for  instance, 
does  not  expose  to  contempt ;  tho-courts  of  justice  are  held  in  the 
gate  ;  a  bargain  is  confirmed  by  the  delivery  of  a  shoe,  [a] 

The  genealogy  from  Naasson  to  David,  which  contains  only  five 
generations  in  five  hundred  years*  does  not  cause  any  difiiculty,  since 
the  orientals  in  ^ose  genealogies  in  which  they  do  not  insert  the 
chronology  of  the  succession,  omit  generations  at  pleasure,  being 
only  solicitous  to  trace  up  the  posterity  to  its  true  80im:e.[6] 

[a)  Ds  WsTTK,  Einleit.  $  193.,  defends  the  authority  of  the  book  of 
Rath,  against  Bxrtboldt,  who  imagined  that  it  was  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive designed  to  recommend  hospitality,  and  the  honourable  performance 
of  engagemenU.    Einleit.  Th.  V.  S.  2337.  flf.     TV.] 

[6}  See  EiCHHORV  Monomenta  Antiquissimv^  Historic  Araborum. 
J  7.  p.  18.    TrJ] 
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§  43.     The  age  of  the  Judges  wu  wjft  kerme. 

If  by  a  heroic  age,  which  many  suppose  that  of  the  Judges  to  have 
been,  we  are  to  understand  an  age  in  which  heroes  ariiie  and  defend 
their  country ;  the  name  is  inapplicable  to  that  of  the  Judges.  For 
those  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  were  very  few.  Barak,  on 
the  contrary,  was  summoned  by  Deborah,  a  woman,  and  displayed  no 
great  degree  of  courage.  Gideon  though  called  hy  God,  obeyed  with 
tardy  reluctance.  Jephthah,  being  4folicUed  by  an  embassy,  not 
merely  to  conduct  the  war,  but  also  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment, did  not  consent  without  delay.  Tola,  Jair.  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon,  not  to  mention  Eli  and  Samuel,  were  not  heroes,  but  civil 

rulers. If  that  is  a  heroic  age,  which  is  disturbed  with  perpetual 

wars ;  the  expression  is  still  less  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  Judges  : 
for  there  were  long  intervals  of  tranquillity,  Judg.  iii.  11,  30.  ▼.  31. 
viii.  28. ;  and  all  the  wars  which  took  place  during  this  period  of  450 
years,  occupied  only  111,  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  and  were  . 

carried  on  only  by  particular  tribes. If,  lastly,  that  age  be  called 

heroic,  which  is  rude,  and  rough,  and  fierce,  destitute  of  lottps,  po- 
liteness and  morals ;  in  this  sense  also  is  the  term  inapprtpriate  to 
the  age  of  the  Judges.  For  although  it  does  indeed  exhibit  Mtae  ex- 
ampfes  of  harshness  and  cruelty  to  enemies,  they  are  just  such  as  oc- 
cur in  David^s  age,  and  are  certainly  compensated  by  the  friendly 
state  of  intercourse  which  was  granted  ^the  Canaanites,  by  the 
high  degree  of  moral  character  which  gave  rise  to  the  destructive  war 
against  the  Benjamites,  by  the  well  turned  reply  which  Gideon*8  fit- 
ther  made  to  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  son,  by  Gideon's  magnani- 
mous refusal  of  the  kingdom  that  God  alone  might  be  king  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  humane  and  mild  deportment  of  Boaz,  by  the  courts' 
being  held  without  interruption  in  the  gates  of  0^  cities ;  and  by 
Jephthah's  treating  of  peace  before  he  undertook  to  go  to  war. 
These  ai^  manifest  proofs  of  an  age  of  some  cultivation,  and  the  state 
odettimhk  illustrated  by  the  song  of  Deborah  and  the  parable  of  Jo- 
tham.  If  the  period,  of  the  Judges  had  been  so  rude  as  some  repre- 
sent it,  the  nation  could  not  possibly  have  risen  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  to  the  degree  of  refinement  and  polish  and  cultivation  that  we 
find  under  the  reign  of  Dtivid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  8A1IUSL,   KIN689  AND  CHBONICLES. 


§  44.     ContenU  cf  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

The  books  of  Samuel  begin  with  an  account  of  the  conception, 
infancyy  and  prophetic  and  civil  offices  of  him  whose  name  they  bear ; 

I  Sam.  i.  I — vii.  17. They  proceed  to  relate  the  change  of  go- 

Temment,  the  inauguration  of  Saul  as  king,  and  his  official  acts,  which 
not  comsponduig  with  the  commands  of  the, Divine  Ruler  it  was 
iBnoaniltod  to  him  that  his  kingdom  should  devolve  upon  another : 

I  Sam.  ¥iii.  1 — xiv.  52. It  is  mentioned  also  that  Samuel,  by  a 

syraboBcal  action,  promised  the  kingdom  to  David,  (the  youngest  son 
fit  Jesse,  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem,)  who  was  subsequently  cabled  to 
ooort  in  order  to  soothe  by  his  music  the  mind  of  Said,  who  was(  ren- 
dered insane  by  the  kno#ledge  of  his  approaching  down^.  After 
David's  victory  over  Goliath^  the  acclamations  of  the  women  who 
congratulate  him  on  that  event  induce  Saul  to  suspect  that  he  is  the 
person  on  whom  the  kingdom  is  about  to  devolve.  Saul  endcrvours 
therefore  to  destroy  him,  and  persecutes  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
18  obliged  to  tak^  refuge  in  Philistia:  I  Sam.  xv.  1 — xxxi.  13. 
Saul  is  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  David  elected  king 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Through  the  influence  of  Abner  the  other 
devetr  trib^  adhere  to  Ishbosheth  the  soii  of  Saul,  and  on'  Us  being 
dain  by  some  of  his  own  party  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  they 
continue  without  a  king,  until  at  last,  in  the  seventh  year  from  tBe 
death  of  Saul,  they  submit  to  David.  He,  having  taken  the  fortress 
<tf  Jerusalem,  transfers  the  royal  residence  from  Hebron  to  Zion  and 
removes  thither  also  the  ark  of  the  covenant    He  is  prohibited  from 


«. 
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carrying  into  effect  his  intention,  but,  on  that  occasion,  receives  from 
God,  through  the  prophet  Nathan,  a  promise  that  the  kingdom  shall 
be  perpetual  in  his  family.  II  Sam.  i.  1 — vii.  29.  Then  follows  a 
succinct  history  of  the  reign  of  David. Some  of  his  most  remarka- 
ble military  enterprises  are  stated,  and  his  chief  civil  officers  are 
mentioned  by  name ;  U  Sam.  viii  This  is  followed  by  his  kind 
treatment  of  Mephil  osheth  the  son  of  his  friend  Jonathan  ;  II  Sam.  ix« 
Then  the  war  against  the  Ammonites  is  relat  ^d,  which  was  undertm^ 
ken  to  avenge  disgrace  which  had  been  been  offered,  in  contempt  of 
the  law  of  nations,  to  David's  kind  embassage.  During  this  war  the 
criminal  connexion  of  David  with  Bathsheba  took  place,  and  his  suf- 
fering (Jriah  to  be  killed ;  II  Sam.  x.  1 — xi.  27.  This  led  to  Nathan's 
parable  and  denunciation  of  punishment,  c.  xii.  the  account  of  which 
immediately  follows,  viz.  the  affair  of  Tamar  and  Amnon,  the  murder 
of  Amnon  by  Absalom,  the  revolt  of  Absalom  and  his  treatment  of 
David's  concubines.  This  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  own  &iii9y 
must  have  been  felt  the  more  keenly  by  the  sensitive  and  pious  father^, 
from  his  consciousness  that  his  own  criminality  had  afforded  his  chil- 
dren an  example.  David^s  restoration  and  Absalom's  dsHL  con- 
clude the  whole  history  ;  II  Sam.  xiii.  1 — xx.  26.  ,« 

This  history  is  followed  by  an  appendix  containing  six  parfiEidan. 

1)  I'he  famine,  on  account  of  the  unpunished  murden  wUdi 

some  of  SauPs  family  had  committed  on  the  Gibeonites ;  II  Sam. 

xxi.  1 — 14. 2)  An  account  of  some  wits  of  David  ;  v.  15—22. 

-—^3)  David's  Epinicium,  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xviii.;  II  Sam.  zzii. 
1)  A  later  poem  of  David,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 

Psalms;  II  Sam.  xxiii.   I — 7. 5)    A  list  of  David's  particular 

heroes  ;  v.  8—39. 6)    An  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  consequent  punishment  by  pestilence  ;  II  Sam.  xzi¥« 

The  first  book  of  Kings  commences  with  an  account  of  the  abdica^ 
tion  of  the  throne  by  David  in  his  old  age  when  he  had  reigned  forty 
years  tXM^Ifffi  months,  in  favour  of  his  son  Solomon.  Then  follows 
the  histOfy  (^  the  reign  of  Solomon  during  forty  years,  including  a 
piorticular  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  592  years  after  the 
exode,  and  1011  before  Christ,  of  Solomon's  extraordinary  wisdom» 
and  of  his  subsequent  idolatry.  Upon  his  death  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  took  place,  628  years  after  the  Exode,  and  976  before  • 
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CfariBt.  I  Ki.  i.  1 — ^xii.  33. ^The  histories  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 

and  Israel  during  253  years  are  given  in  connexion  in  I  Ki.  xiii.  1 — II 
Ki.  xrii.  23.,  and  are  followed*  II  Ki.  xviii.  1 — xx?.  30.,  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  Judah  during  135  years.[a] 

[a)  The  kingdom  of  Israel  lasted  253  yaari«  under  eighteen  or  twenty 
princes,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Hoshea,  the  ^eater  part  of  whom  perished 
in  insarrections.  They  were  all  wonlnpper?  of  the  golden  calves,  and 
some  of  them,  among  whom  Ahab,  with  his  wife  Jesebel,  was  the  chief, 
gnm  idolaters.  Two  hundred  aodthirty-five  year?  after  the  separation, 
and  740  before  Christ,  Galilee  and  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan were  conquered  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  eighteen  years  afler,  upon 
the  reb^ion  of  Hoshea  against  the  Assyrians,  were  attacked  by  Salma- 
naasar,  and  the  principal  citizens,  soldiers,  and  artizans  transplanted  to 
Afliyria  and  Calach  on  the  river  Chabor  in  Gozan,  east  of  the  Tigris, 
and  into  the  cities  of  Media.  To  supply  the  depopulated  coautry,  colo- 
niM  from  Babylon*  Catha,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  were  iotroda- 
c«d ;  who,  intermingling  with  the  Israelites  who  had  remained  in  the 
country,  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Judah  did  not  experience  so  many  insarreotioi^  as 
that  of  MM,  it  was  governed  during  a  period  of  387  years,  by  no  more 
than  twimPkings,  eight  of  whom  were  sincere  worshippers  of  God,  and 
twelve  i^slaters.  It  was  subjected  and  made  tributary  by  Nebuchadnez- 
aer,  389  "yaars  after  the  division,  and  606  before  Christ,  when  the  seventy 
jian  of  the  captivity  began.  Upon  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah,  18  year* 
alter,  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  people  removed  to  the  river 
Chabor  or  Chaboros,  and  to  Babylonia.] 


§  45.    The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not  coeval  wUh  the  tran- 

sacHons  which  tht  y  record. 

That  these  books  are  not  annals  contemporaneous  with  the  events 
recorded,  appears;  1)  from  the  style  and  tenor  of  narration,  which, 
although  indeed  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  throughout,  is  yet  not  so 
varied  as  it  must  have  been,  had  the  books  been  the  productions  of 
different  authors  writing  in  successive  periods  :  2)  from  the  numer- 
ous Chaldaisms  which  occur  :[a]  3)  from  the  explanations  of  oh&^ 
lete  customs  and  forms  of  speech,  which  are  signs  of  an  age  mudr 
later  than  that  of  the  events  recorded ;  comp.  I  Sam.  ix.  9.  II  Sam.  xiii. 
18:4)  from  the  more  recent  occurrences  which  are  expressly  men- 
fionedf  such  as  that '  Ziklag  appertaineth  to  the  longs  of  Judah  even  to 
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this  day/  I  Sam.  xxvii.  6.9  which  could  not  have  heen  written  before 
the  division  of  the  kingpdom  :[b]  5)  from  the  reader's  being  referred  ti^ 
other  books,  by  which  the  author  declares  himself  to  have  lived  some 
considerable  time  after  the  transactions  which  he  relates.[c] 

[a)  Thus  irw  is  oied  for  the  article  in  I  Sam.  i.  1.  xxr.  14.;   nfl^D 

...  • : 

oocun  for  prmfineain  I  Ki.  xx.  14—17 ;  ^y^Dt  for  f  338^,  in  11  Ki.  iv. 

3 ;  t'r>  for  D'yi,  in  II  Ki.  xi.  13.    This  K  is  often  omitted,  and  the 
.  ▼  .  ▼ 

Babylonian  names  of  the  months  are  used.    See  I  Ki.  vi.  1,  97«  98* 

viii.  2.] 

[b)  Comp.  also  I  Sam.  r.  5.  x.  12.  xxx.  25.  H  Sam.  vi.  8.  I  C  nL  f. 
ix.  13,21.  X.  12,  21.  xii.  19.  xiii.  32  (comp.  XTi.24).  34.  xxli  47.  (ooMp. 
n  Ki.  viii.  20.)  II  Ki.  ii.  22.  viii.  22.  x.  27,  32.  xiv.  7.  xvi.  6.  xvfi.  tS, 
34,  41 .  Tviii.  5.  xxiii.  25.     TV.] 

[e)  Comp.  II  Sam.  i.  18  I  Ki.  xi.  41.  xiv.  19, 29.  xv.  7,  JS,  91.  xri.  6» 
14,  20.  27.  xxii.  39, 45.  II  Ki.  i.  18.  viii.  23.  x.  34.  xii.  19.  xiii.  8,  12.  xiv. 
15, 18,  28.  XV.  6,  11,  15,  21, 26, 31, 36  xvL  19.  xx.  20.  xxi.  17«  25.  zxffi. 
28.>xxiv.  5.  TV] 


§  46.     Tke  Books  of  Samud  and  Exngs  were  tpritfeii 

aidhor,  j^v 

in 
That  the  two  books  of  Samuel  were  considered  by  the  andent  Jews 

as  a  single  book,  and  in  Hke  manner  the  two  books  of  Rings,  b  attest- 
ed by  Jerome,  Origan,  Melito  bishop  <rf  Sardis,  and  Flavins  Jose* 
phus:[a]  and  in  fact  there  is  an  unbroken  connexion  between  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  and  also  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond books  of  Kiijgs.    The  Alexaudrine  version,  followed  by  Jerome 

.  in  the  Vulgate,  numbers  them  as  four  books»  and  calls  them  all  bgdcs 
of  Kings ;  whence  it  appears  that  originally  the  whole  four  were 
undivided,  and  formed  a  single  work ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  dose 
connej^Qli  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel  with  the  first  of  K|pg8* 
Howemi?  tiiis  may  be,  1)  the  perfect  similarity  of  plan  in  all  the  fiNDr 
books  shows  them  to  be  the  production  of  one  author,  whose  object 

Ims  to  give  a  succinct  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  as  H  existed 
under  the  direction  of  its  Supreme  King  Jehovah.  Hence  be  begiiMi 
with  Samuel,  under  whom  the  form  of  government  was  changed  to  a 
monarchy  while  the  circumstances  of  the  event  afibrd  occasion  to  ex- 
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hibit  the  relation  of  the  human  monarch  to  the  King  Jehovah.  When 
the  kingdom  is  pronused  and  at  last  committed  to  Davidi  the  whole 
transaction  again  exhibita  the  same  relation,  and  in  all  the  history  of 
David,  the  continual  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  government,  that  monarch  had  constant  regard  to 
the  King  Jehovah,  and  in  this  respect  furnished  an  example  for  the 
unitation  of  his  eucccsBors.  Accordingly,  he  praises  or  censures 
every  king,  in  proportion  as  he  imitated,  or  disregarded,  the  example 
of  bis  predeceBsor  David.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  he  follows 
the  same  plan,  comparing  the  kings  respectively  with  Ihe  first  of  that 
monarchy,  Jeroboam,  whose  bad  example  they  imitated,  and  even 

surpassed. He  refer*  ewry  thmg  to  ike  law  of  Moses,  not  indeed 

as  often  aa  is  done  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  oftener  than  in  the  book 

of  Judges. [i] He  everywhere  observes  the  tame  method  <f  buc- 

tinct  narration,  especially  with  respect  to  the  wars,  which  he  mentions 
cursorily,  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  account  of  those  things  which 
related  to  the  theocracy,  ia  everywhere  more  diffuse.-^— The  eon- 
cAmom  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  manifests,  by  its  brevity,  an  author 

iiastening  to  the  end  of  a  long  labour. Lastly,  ^/n^TR^nf*  ocnir  in 

H  Ki.  iv,  1 — viii.  15,  just  as  they  do  in  H  Sam.  xxi — xxiv  ;  so  that 

die  author's  identity  is  everywhere  eviOent.[e] 2)     The  diversity 

of  style  and  language  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from  a  plu- 

wUty  of  authors.     That  which  ia  observable,  arises  from  the  records 

■wrrilten  by  different  persons,  and  almost  verbally  compiled  by  our  au- 

xor.     The  only  ditTerence  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 

^  that  in  the  latter,  books  are  cited,  in  which  the  reader  may  seek 

•r  fiirther  information,  but  in  the  former  no  such  references  occur. 

ui  if  we  observe  that  the  books  of  Samuel  generally  draw  more 

■fc^lgely  from  foreign  sources,  the  reason  is  plain,  why  the  autlior 

••"Jghl  it  unneces-wry  to  refer  to  other  books.     This  defect,  if  it  be 

^lect,  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  Chronicles ;  I  Chron.  xxix. 

[«>    Edsbk.   Ecc.   Hilt.   IV.  xxvi.  VI.  ut.    HiESonTu.   Prolog:.      ^^ 
e«.  JoSKPH.  cont.  Ap.  Lib.  I.e.  viii.     Tlie  Jivuion  into  two  books 
l>cen  generally  latrodaced  into  the  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  edition!' 
*o»iR>B.<i.  in  the  o^mlnencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.     TV.] 
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[b)  This  ttssertioo  is  scaroelj  capable  of  proofl  la  the  books  of  Samiftel 
not  one  referance  is  made  by  the  historiaa  to  the  law  of  Moses.  -Iii  the 
books  of  Kings  only  the  following  occar:  11  Ki.  x.  31.  sir.  6.  zviL  7 — 1^ 

35—40.  xriii.  6, 12.  xxiii.  3, 25. The  difference  between  the  books  of 

Samuel  and  those  of  Kings  in  this  respect,  is  used  by  De  Wette  and  others 
as  an  aigoment  in  proof  of  a  different  origin.    TV.] 

[c)  The  uniBtcrrapted  continnation  of  the  history  through  the  boeka 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  has  been  addaced  in  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  work. 
De  Wette  otjects  that  if  the  kittory  be  uninterrupted,  the  narratimi  is 
not,  since  the  appendices,  II  Sam,  zxi— vxir.,  seem  to  show  that  the  work 
to  which  they  are  affixed  is  complete.    TV.] 

\d)  Db  Wbttb  (Einleit  {  186.)  maintains  that  the  separate  origin 
of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  proved  by  the  following  particulars  in  which 
they  diiler  from  the  Books  of  Samuel :  1)  the  ezistaooe  of  prooft  oCan 
origin  during  the  captiyity  throughout  the  work ;  2)  the  frequent  Mte- 
enoe  to  the  Pentateuch ;  3)  the  disapprobation  of  the  liberfy  of  rel%ioQs 
worship ;  4)  the  difference  of  style ;  5)  the  citation  of  authorities ;  and 
€)  the  minuteness  of  the  chronology.  He,  however,  gives  no  proof  of 
his  assertion.    TV.] 

§  47.     Age  qf  the  Books  of  Samud  ani  SSngs».^^,^^ 

If  these  four  books  are  the  production  of  one  author,  thiMr  cooU 
not  have  been  commenced  before  the  destruction  of  Jerosaki^whieli 
is  briefly  related  in  the  conclusion;  nor  could  they  have  been  pub* 
lidied  before  the  liberation  of  lung  Jehoiachin  from  priioni  mentioMl 
n  Ki.  XXV.  27 — 30,  (which  happened  in  the  26th  year  after  that 
event)*)  nor  long  after  it,  since  the  death  of  Jehoiachin,  who  could 
not  have  lived  long  after*  since  he  was  then  an  old  man»  is  not  re- 
corded. In  comfirmation  of  this  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  these 
bookst  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  author*  by  his  description  of  the 
temple,  brief  as  it  (s,  shows  that  he  had  seen  it  before  the  destnio- 
tion  of  Jerusalem ;  he  could  not  therefore  have  lived  later  than  the 
date  assigned.  Who  he  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
passagaiiNE  Chron.  xxix.  29.,  which  mentions  that  Samuel,  Nathan, 
and  Gad|  wrote  the  history  of  David[a],  relates  to  annals  of  the  king- 

'^  [So  JahainUsLatinwwfc.  In  theGeraiui  it  is  <the  19Ch*  which  is  evitatly 
eitoneoiis.  Prideaos  places  Jehoiacfafai*s  liberation  is  the  tSdi  year  after  the  destree- 
tion  of  Jenisatea.    IV.] 
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dom  contemporary  with  the  events  related,  from  which  works  these 
books  were  compiled,  [ft]  Nor  can  any  thing  be  brought  to  show 
that  Jeremiah  or  Ezra  was  the  author.[c] 

[a)  For  an  account  and  attempt  at  defisDoa  of  the  common  opinion 
which  refen  this  panage  to  the  booki  of  Samael«  see  Horvk,  Introd.  IV. 
p.  40. 1.     TV.] 

[6)  So  alio  other  reliBrences  which  occur  in  Chronielet  do  not  relate 
to  our  books  of  Kings.    See  II  Chron.  ix.  29.  zii.  15.  xiii.  22.    TV.] 

[e)  For  a  statement  of  the  argument  in  fayour  of  Ezra*s  being  the 
compiler  of  the  books  of  Kings,  see  HoRjrs,  Introd.  IV.  47.  s.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  Jews  assert  them  to  be  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  CAaPiov, 
Introd.  p.  243.  The  difference  of  style,  and  the  superficial  notice  of  his 
timet,  are  in  contradiction  to  this  opinion.  Comp.  also  II  Ki«  zxiv.  1, 6, 
with  Jer.  zxii.  19.     7r.] 

§  48.     CmOenis  cf  the  BockM  rf  Chrofddea. 
In  the  books  of  Chronicles  or  anndla  (o'*D*n  ^31)  the  following 
particohn  are  contained.     1)1  Chron.  i — ix.  consists  of  a  series  of 


genealoigies,  the  more  ancient  of  which  are  so  obscmre  as  to  be  hardly 
intelligftle  unless  collated  with  the  Pentateuch ;  the  more  modem 
are  the  most  perspicuous.  Agreeably  to  ancient  usage  in  genealo- 
pes,  historical  ftcts  worthy  of  observation  are  mterspersed  through- 
oat  the  whole.[a]  2)  I  Chron.  z.  1 — ^n  Chron.  iz.  31,  contains  ac- 
counts relating  to  David  and  Solomoiif  which  in  part  are  the  same  as 
those  contained  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  first  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Kings,  although  there  are  many  additions,  particularly 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  worship  of  6od.[ft]  3)  n  Chron.  x — 
sxxvi.  affords  a  succinct  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  many 
matters,  especially  with  respect  to  the  various  reformations  and  to 
divine  worship,  which  are  not  in  the  books  of  Kings,  [c]  The  king- 
dom of  Israel  is  not  mentioned,  except  when  it  becomei  cOBnected 
with  the  history  of  that  of  Judah. 

[a)  These  geoetlqgieal  tables  are  ekoeedingly  brie£  Nothing  is  to  be 
Ibuid  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  That  of  Benjamin  is  twice  introdnoed, 
1  Chron.  tii.  6—12.  and  riii.    The  genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
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yitei  are  given  most  in  detail,  and  terminate  with  the  dcetmctioo  of  Je- 
rusalem, I  Chroo.  T.  27—40.  vi.  1—32.  (yi.  1—47.)  They  are  very  fitf 
from  being  complete.  Even  those  of  the  high  priests,  extending  throii|^ 
1000  years,  comprehend  only  twenty-two  successions  where  thirty  might 
be  expected,  I  Chron.  r.  27—40.  Ti.  1—14.  Those  of  the  tribe  of  Jo- 
dah  are  pretty  copious,  I  Chron.  ii.  ir.  1—83.,  and  the  register  of  DaTid^a 
descendants  runs  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chriit ; 
I  Chron.  iii.  All  these  tables  relate  to  distinguished  families  and  indi- 
viduals. They  contain  occasionally  most  important  historical  notices, 
which  proTe  that  in  the  original  tables  historical  matters  were  here  and 
there  introduced.  See  I  Chron.  iy.  18,  22,  23,  38—43.  v.  10—26. 
vii  20—24.] 

[6)  The  death  only  of  Saul  is  mentioned,  I  Chron.  x.  Davidls  servo 
years*  goyemment  of  Judah,  of  which  we  read  in  II  Sam.  i— 4t.  is  entiraly 
omitted,  and  the  submission  of  the  eleven  tribes,  and  the  capture  of  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  with  some  additional  matter,  immediately  iaftroda- 
ced,  I  Chron.  xi.  Then  follow  accounts  of  men  who  had  Joined  David 
during  Saul's  persecution,  and  who  afterwards  went  to  aid  him  at  He- 
bron, c  xii. ;  also,  accounts  of  the  attempt  to  take  the  ark  to  Zioo, 
o.  xiii.;  of  David's  friendship  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre ;  of  two  raooess 
ful  attacks  upon  the  Philistines,  c  xiv.;  and  of  the  bringing  tlm  ark  into 
the  citadel  of  Zion,  c.  xv.  xvi.  The  promise  which  was  ma^jM^  David 
in  consequence  of  his  intention  to  build  a  temple,  and  the  narrative  of 
his  victories  over  various  peoples,  and  of  the  war  of  vengeanoo^fchieh  he 
undertook  against  the  Ammonites,  are  related  almost  in  the  sum  words 
with  the  parallel  accounts  in  Samuel :  comp.  c  xvii.  xviiL  xiau  xx. 

1—3.  with  n  Sam.  vii.  vui.  x.  xii.  26—32. ^These  are  IbUowed  by 

certain  occurrences  which  took  place  during  different  wars,  and  by  tiie 
numbering  of  the  army,  c.  xxi.    Then  come  additional  ciroamitaoom  of 
David's  life,  nam^,  his  commission  to  Solomon  to  build  the  temple, 
c.  xxii ;  his  division  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  c.  xxiii— xzv.,  with  some 
of  their  services,  c.  xxvi ;  also  the  distribution  of  the  Israelites  in  refer- 
ence to  military  service,  c  xxvii ;  the  public  recognition  of  Sidomon  u 
his  successor,  accompanied  by  a  renewed  command  to  build  a  temple, 
and  an  account  of  the  presents  offered  by  himself  and  the  most  distill* 
guished  Hebrews,  c  xxviiL  xxix.    In  II  Chron.  i— ig,,  the  history  of 
9^jkk|on  is  almost  throughout  in  unisoo  with  that  in  I  Ki.  iii— xL] 
dQI^^^Thus  the  reformation  under  Jehoshaphat,  II  Chron.  zvii-*-xx., 
rv .       that  under  Hezekiah,  c.  xxix — xnii,,  that  under  Manasseh,  c  *^«it-, 
and  that  under  Josiah,  c.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  are  described  with  more  particu- 
larity than  in  the  parallel  places  in  Kings.    See  I KL  XjnL41— 46.  II C 
xviii— xx.  xzi  1—18.  xxii.  1— xziii.  30.] 
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§  49.    Design  of  ike  Books  cf  Chramdei. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  contents  of  these  booksy  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  has  written  an  epitome  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
Hebrews  down  to  the  end  of  the  captivity,  yet  with  the  determina- 
tion not  to  touch  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  unless 
where  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  required  it.  He  supplies  many 
things  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
omits  others  which  had  been  mentioned  in  those  books.  Whether 
he  had  read  them  or  not  is  uncertain,  [a]  The  choice  of  subjects  to 
be  related  shows  that  his  intention  was  to  point  out  to  the  Hebrev^s 
when  returning  to  their  country  their  real  ancestry,  with  the  posses- 
sions and  residences  of  their  fomilies,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  divine  worship  shoidd  be  restored.*  Hence  in  the 
genealogies  he  continually  mentions  the  situation  and  residence  of 
.each  family,  I  Chron.  ii.  23,  53.  iv.  3,  12,  14,  17,  18.  ss.,  28—33. 
V.  8,  11 — 17.  vi.  39 — 66.  vii.  28.  s.  ix.  1 — 45 ;  hence  also  he  gives 
the  genealogy  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at  greater  length ;  and 
hence,  lastly,  he  narrates  with  the  more  particularity,  not  only  the 
order  of  divine  worship  as  established  by  David  and  Solomon,  but 
abo  the  reformations  which  followed  at  different  periods. 

[a)  Lb  Clbrc  thioki  it  probable  that  he  had  not:  Din.  de  Soript 
Libror.  Hittorioor,    Bat  see  note  a)  to  }  51.    TV.] 

§  50.     Age  of  the  Books  of  Ckroiddes. 

It  appears  from  the  design  of  the  writer,  that  these  books^ere 
writt^i  not  long  after  the  time  of  the  captivity.  With  this  date 
agree  the  several  peculiarities  which  may  be  observed  in  them,  such 
as  the  Chaldean  orthography ;  the  frequency  of  the  letters  called 
piatres  leeiiom9[d\;  the  introduction  of  recent  words  and  objects, 
especially  those  of  Persian  origin,  for  instance,  f  u,  eoUamt  m^a,  a 


*  Tbk  dengn,  wUeh  ii  obrioiif  to  creiy  attentiTe  reader,  waf  eot  obtenred  by  De 
Wette,  aid  hcaee  be  ehargea  the  autbor  with  the  flagrant  erime  of  impoitiire,  ai  Ui^ 
beiag  Uneelf  a  lierite  or  a  prieit,  he  bad  inrented  thoee  matten  wbieh  relate  to 
difiBe  woiabip,  to  the  LerHei,  and  to  the  prieati.    Bat  that  he  eandidly  recooif^ 
faetff,  aid  doei  not  add  from  bit  own  faiFeBtioii,  will  appear  hereafter. 
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pdlaee,  trxrinf  to  reooMti  a  genealogff;  the  mentioii  of  ancient  and 

..... 

modem  cabhi,  II  Chron.  iii.  3.,  and  of  OOSTIK,  DaricSf  a  Persian 

gold  coin«  I  Chron.  xzix.  7. It  is  impoBsible  to  detennine  the  age 

of  these  books  more  accurately  than  this,  for  want  of  evidence. 
Still  less  can  we  ascertain  who  was  the  author.  They  who  haye 
cmicluded  from  the  two  last  verses  of  the  second  book»  which  are 
the  same  as  the  first  two  of  Ezra,  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  are 
the  work  of  Ezra[ft],  have  not  attended  to  the  difference  of  stjle 
and  manner  of  narration.  Some  have  placed  the  writer  of  these 
books  in  the  times  of  Darius  Codomannus  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
appealing  to  the  genealogy^  I  Chron.  iii.  19 — 24  :  but  this  modem 
dfte  is  repugnant  to  the  style  and  design  of  the  books,  so  that  the 
genealogy  referred  to  must  be  considered  as  appended  by  a  more 
modem  hand,  [e] 

[a)  Thus  David  is  not  written  illf  but  alwayi    IT! ;  Jenmlm 

toot  DSs^n%  but  O^SbNT.    Aramean  orthography  0CKsiiri,fiuilMu.tfl9Jk 

at  the  end  of  words  instead  of  He,  as  K^  for  nV,  I  Chroa.  siii.  7.  etttp. 

II  Sam.  vi.  6.    So  also  ^Uph  is  prefixed,  or  oommnted  with  A.    Sat  I 

Chron.  ii.  IS,  xiii.  IS.  11  Chron.  ii.  15.] [For  a  comparison  of  ttie 

style  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  with  that  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  see  Dm  Wbttb,  Einleit.  {  190  anm.  b),  or  Gsssffurs  GesehiQht 
der  Heb.  Spraoh.  S.  38.  fL    TV.] 

[6)  This  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Jewish  writers ;  CARno¥«  b- 
trod.  p.  2S6.,  EpisQopios,  Sanctios,  Hnet,  and  others,  ooniidM'  Bna 
as  the  compiler  firom  prerions  dooaments.-«-The  identity  of  II  Quna. 
xzxyi.  2S.  s.  and  Ezra  i.  1.  s.  has  been  aoooonted  for  on  the  suppoiitiQa 
of  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber ;  Hoavx,  Introd.  IV.  65.  note  1).  To  tUi, 
hoWvrar,  some  minate  Terbal  difierences  may  be  objected.— —Db 
Wvrrs  (Ehdeit  {  192.  anm.  b),  considers  the  cU^renoe  of  the  genea- 
|q|ki  I  Chron.  ri.  3.  is.  and  Eira  Tii.  1.  ss.  as  a  proof  that  Etra  was  not 
tins  compiler  of  Chronicles.  Comp.  also  BxaTHou»T.  Th.  V.  8. 987. 
if.  TV.] 

[6)  So  EicsHoair,  Th.  II.  S.  583.  t  and  Dahlbb  de  libroram  Pw- 
ftlipomenon  auetoritate  atque  fide  historica.    Argent.  1819*  p.  5.    TV.] 


• 
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'j  51.     Sourea  of  the  Boole*  of  Sanauil,  Kings,  and  Chnmiekt. 

The  records  from  wliich  these  liooks*  were  compiled,  are  referred 
to  throughout ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether  the  Chronicles  have  been 

tlerived  from  the  same  eourcea  as  the  hooka  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

In  tiie  books  of  Samuel  there  is  indeed  no  citation  of  any  authority ; 
but  tliat  there  were  in  thoac  times  public  annals,  ia  plain,  from 
1  Chron.  xsvii.  24.  where  they  are  expressly  mentioned-   and  from 

I  Chron.  xxix.  29.  where  their  authors  are  named. [a] In  the  books 

of  Kings  the  history  of  king  Solomon  is  first  mentioned,  and  subsc- 
■jnently  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judali  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel  are 
perpetually  cited. [6]^ — —In  Chronicles,  especially  in  the  second  book, 
there  are  frequent  references  to  records,  from  a.  collation  of  wtuch  it 
isendent ;  1)  that  the  history  of  most  of  the  kings  was  written  by  the 
prophels[c]  ;  and  therL-fore,  agreeably  to  tlie  prophetic  manner,  there 
ia  a  constant  reference  to  the  theocracy  and  lo  divine  rewards  and 
pnnishments[(i].  2)  Many  histories  of  kings  written  by  prophets 
were  inserted  in  the  annals  of  the  king<lom[e].  3)  Citations  of  the 
annala  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which  the  historical  wri- 
tings of  the  prophets  just  mentioned  were  inserted,  are  very  frc- 
quenlL/^.  4)  Vet  ail  the  historical  writings  of  the  prophets  which  arc 
cited,  were  not  inserted  in  those  annals  ;  for  occauonBlly  the  histori- 
cal writings  of  the  prophets  are  distinguished  from  them,  e.g.  II  Chron. 

xxxii.  22.  Kxxiii.  18.  s. From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  author 

of  Chronicles  generally  uses  the  same  authorities  as  the  author  of  the 
bcxdis  of  Kings,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  others. It  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  cited 
in  Chronicles  are  not  our  books  of  Kings  ;  for  the  author  refers  the 
reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  information  to  those  annals,  in 
oaes  where  our  books  of  Kings  have  not  more,  but  less,  than  his  work : 
e.  g.  n  Chron.  xvii.  1— k.  34.  comp.  1  Ki.  xv.  24.  xxii.  1—33,  41— 
51  ;  80  also  !I  Chron.  xxiii.  I— xjtiv.  27.  comp.  I  Ki.  xi.  I— xiii.  22. 
Thoee  annals,  therefore,  which  the  autlior  of  Chronicles  refers  to, 
•'O  books  contemporaneous   with  the  events  which  they  relate,  the 

^    fntt  kuUwT  nudinibtedlr  awuu  Uie  books  of  Kingi  and  Chnmicles,  at  ii  pluo 
^"^  Uk  Tuy  D(zt  icntenee  nrbn-e  he  deniei  (bat  those  of  Bamiid  cdiiIud  iny  >nch 
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greater  part  written  by  prophets.  But  aa  his  eitracts  often  agree 
witli  thoae  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  kings  o(  Judab  and  Israel 
which  we  find  in  our  books  of  Kings,  there  ia  hardly  room  for  doubt* 
that  the  same  onnais  arc  the  sources  both  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
of  those  of  Chronicles. [g] 

[a)  I Chron. xxTii.  S4.  'Neither  was  thcDUmberpiit  iathe  aceouDt  of 
tlw  ehroniclu  of  king  Dsrid.'    I  Chron.  nix.  89.    •  Now  Ibe   »cti  rf 

Darid  the  kins,  ^"^  "■''  '"'<  behDld  they  ftre  wriltsn  in  the  tiook  of 

Samael  the  leer,  ud  in  the  book  of  Ndhu)  the  prophet,  end  io  the  book 
of  Gad  the  leer.'  Thui  also  in  II  Cbron.  ix.  23.  '  Now  the  rctt  of  th* 
acta  of  Solomon,  int  and  lait,  are  thef  not  written  ia  the  book  of  Na- 
thinlhc  prophet.  BOd  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijsh  the  Shilonite.  and  in  tha 
viiioni  of  lildo  the  ceer  sgniiut  Jerolioam  the  bod  of  Nebat.'*  From  tbeM 
testa  it  ii  plain  that  SsntQel,  and  the  prophet!  who  nicceeded  him.  wrote 
the  hiitory  of  Iheir  timet.  Since  in  the  books  of  Samuel  no  monomeat 
of  the  biatory  of  OsTid  is  mentioocJ,  it  ii  reasonable  to  luppote  that  the 
conlonti  of thote  booka  were  Jrnwn  from  the  ume  hiatorywhich  ia  refeiw 
red  to  in  I  Chron.  ixix.  39  ;  eapecislly  aince  the  account  in  the  Chronielas 
taken  from  thit  hiftory  often  sgreea  verbally  with  the  book  of  Samoal, 
(eomp.  I  Sam.  uxi.  1—13.  with  I  Chron.  i.  1— 13i  11  Sam.  v.  17— 2S. 
with  I  ChroQ.  lir.  B— 17;  II  Sam.  »U.  with  I  Ohron.  irii.;  IT  Saau 
Tiii.  with  J  Chron.  xrii.  |]  Sam.  i.  with  I  Chron.  xii ;)  and  in  otliar 
plaoci  what  occun  io  Samuel  is  c&refulJy  omitted  in  Chronicltl,  M  that 
the  latter  work  ia  not  intelligible  withont  the  former.  Frooi  Qui  it  il, 
dear,  that  the  author  of  Chroait^tca  proiuppoies  the  booka  of  Safflotf  In. 
be  kDown.] 

[ft)  See  I  Ki.  xi.  41.  liv.  19,  29.  xv.  1.  and  oUier  places.  After  the  ' 
historiea  of  the  laat  kingi  of  both  nntiotu,  Hnshea  in  Israel  and  ZedeUaK 
in  Judah,  these  referenaei  do  not  occur ;  probably  because  ia  the  om-' 
throw  of  those  kingdoms,  the  annala  relating  to  the  goremment  of  tha '' 
laat  king  were  cither  not  completed,  or  lost  The  document  whiUi  id' 
I  Ki.  si.  41.  is  oalled  "the  nets  of  Solomon"  can  hardly  be  different 
from  "  the  book  of  Nslhan,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  and  the  vision  at 
Iddo  "  which  are  mentioned  in  II  Chron.  ii.  29,  as  the  eource  of  the  8X- 
tracli  given  in  the  work,  aince  here  also  a  verbal  agieenjcnt  prevaill' 
similar  to  that  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Cbroniclei.  Tba^ 
these  document*  were  public  records  i>  ahown  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  extraoti.  which  partake  of  the  chaiBctcr  of  such  papers.  See  I  Chron, 
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5.] 


[c)  It  has  atready  been  seen  (note  a)   that  the  htslor;  of  David  wal' 
written  by  the  prophets  Samael,  Nathan,  and  Gad  fl  Chron.  xxix>  W), 
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and  tbst  gf  Solomoa  by  the  prophet  Nathan  (11  Chron.  iz.  99.}^— -At 
the  ««d  of  the  history  of  Rehoboem  in  II  Chron.  zii  IB^  we  read  that  his 
whole  history  (bH ''  i^sts,  first  and  hut,")  is  written  "^hi  the  book  oTShe- 
maiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  emeeming  gmmkgiat,*^  i.  e.  to 
continue  the  genealogies  or  the  histories,  fl^^nnS ;  and  ip  U  Chron. 

ziii.  tZ.  '^  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Ab^'ah  is  written  BhlOa  in  (hi 

HgUia^  of  the  prophet  Iddo/'] 

[tf)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  freedom  which  is  used  in  reproving  sin, 
and  piinred  by  express  declarations.  See  II  Chron.  xz.  34,  and  other 
piaeea.]  [This  fiust  is  laigdy  made  use  of  by  Sender,  Bauer,  De  Wette 
and  tiMir  Myfeian,  in  their  endeavours  to  throw  discredit  upon  these 
booki.  Everywag  dingreeable  to  them  is  explained  away  by  referring 
it  to  what  they  call  the  '  theocraticoi'mythologioal  spirit'  (theohratisch- 
mylhologiBche  geiiO  of  the  work  and  its  prophetic  avChon.  7V<] 

[i$  !%•  history  of  Jehoshaphat,  oomposed  by  the  plophet  J^u,  the  son 
of  Hanaid,  was  hrtrodnoed  (n^^)  into  the  book  of  the  history  of  the 

* 

kings;  O  ChvD.  xS-^iU— -The  history  of  Heaekiah  was  written  by 
baiah  in  tbebaok  off^|h*  history  of  the  kings  of  Jlidah  and  Israel ;  11 
Chroo.  xxxiiTat.— ^'nie  history  of  Rehoboatt  was  written  by  the  pro- 
ihsb  BhevdiAh  and  Iddo  lor  the  purpose  of  ibntftiuing  the  histories,  and 
ehi  biMlaeeODfto  the  well-known  book  of  the  kings ;  II  Chron.  xii.  15. 

of  Ahyah  was  written  in  the  Miinuh  (register)  of  the 
and  that  of  Joash  m  the  Midraak  of  the  book  of  .Kings, 
n  OraTin.^  xxiv.  97.) 

QLe  Q/flt  diiiief  the  ageney  of  prophets  in  Ifea  writing  of  the  public 
•BBdii  iM-'asoribet  it  to  «irtain  Dn'^TD  (6i  stiTi  rwv  uaofiA^vifMxrcijv, 

^niywl^nrpyycyi ;  Eng,  Tram.  *  recorders  *)  who  are  ocoasiooally 
^>iUmsd  in  the  histoiy  of  the  kings :  I  Sam.  viii.  16. 1  Chron.  xviii.  15* 
^  %  f^^Vii  ^  Ki*  T^im,  18.  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.  Bat  these  lew  instances 
^  not  iUcient  t»  establish  his  own  hypothesis,  much  less  to  destroy  the 

ef  the  positive  evidepMe  that  the  histories  of  several  of  the  kings 

entered  in  the  public  annals  by  prophets.  7r.] 
[/)  Ce^p.  11  ChroD.  xvi.  11.  xx.  34.  xxiv.  f7.  xxv.  S6.  xxvL  S2. 
^^^  7.  xxviiL  S6.  xxxii.  3S.  xxxiii.  18.  xxxv.  26.  xxxvi.  8.,  and  the  pas- 

of  I  andli  Bjngs  dted  in  note  e)  on  {  45.    TV.] 

("^  Jaha,  ia  thejiessage  of  his  GenDanlntrodnetion  from  which  this  is  takes, 
Iks  woid  FerttUhmu.    The  £ng.  Trans,  has  "stoiy."    GlSBNius 
^UfeH  the  Hehnw  by  '  exposition,'  <  nterpretatkm.'    TV.] 
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[g)  This  is  oonfirmad  by  the  occurrence  of  ezpretnoot  in  both  books 

which,  bdqy  ineoqgnioas  with  the  age  of  the  compilers,  fliast  be¥*l»eoo 

copied  frott  tiM'«neient  records,  end  from  their  exact  similaiitj,  appear 

to  hare  bMnjAdnn  from  the  same  original :  comp.  11  Chroii«  T.  9.  with 

.    I  Ki.  triii  8.  aid  II  Chron.  yiii.  8.  with  I.  Ki.  ix.  21.  TV.] 

§  5i.    HUtorieal  Credit  of  the  Books  of  Samudj  EmgSf  and 

Chronicles, 

As  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  which  these  books  contain  is 
derived  from  the  same  documents  contemporary  with  the  cTents,  and 
some  of  it  from  others  also  contemporaneous,  and  as  thelbthors  diow 
their  fidelity  by  referruig  their  readers  to  the  sources  whence  they 
have  drawn  their  ipimniitioo  ;  there  is  no  reason  ta.doubt  the  truth 
of  their  narratives.-— ^1)  The  readers  of  our  authorsy  of  the  same 
age  with  them,  who  had  access  to  those  ancient  r^joords,  and  were 
able  to  ascertain  their  fidelity,  thought  thejfe jiprti  iiots  worthy  of 
such  credit,  that  they  .abandoned   the  anciei^  •^teniponuT  le- 

cords  to  the  ravages  of  time. 2)  The  autllM  adhfnd  dosdy 

to  the  documents  whence  they^made  their  compilations ;  f)pr.the  cba- 
racter  of  their  style  and  language  varies  according  to  |^< 
in  those  ancient  documents  caused  by  the  difference 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  the  documents 
tained,  as  is  elsewhere  usudi  with  oriental  historians.— --^Thia  dose 
adherence  appears  also  from  the  number  of  Ghaldee  an^  'feaodem 
words  being  leas  than  might  otherwise  b*  eitpected  from-  the  ige  in 
which  the  compilers  lived.  ■  3)  Many  expressions  do  not  suit  their 
age,  and  evidently  have  been  scrupuloudy  retained  from  the  contem- 
porary records.  Comp.  I  Ki.  viii.  22.  ix.  21.[g]  i)  Manv  things 
are  related  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  Co  its  princqMl 
men,  and  the  speeches  which  are  recorded  agree  more  aocvratelj 
with  tb(9  characters  and  situations  of  the  speakers*  than'||pou]d  be  ex- 
pected in  a  fiction  or  a  revised  and  altered  composition.      Comp. 

I  Sam.  ix.  5—8,  11—14,  18—27.  xii.  1—25.  xxv.  25—31.  II  Sam. 
vii.  18.  s.  I  Chron.  xvii.  16—27.  11  Sam.  xiv.  4—20.  xvii.  7—13. 
xix.  36—38.  I  Ki.  iii.  5—16.   viii.  14—63.  U  Chron.  vi.  I— 4t. 

II  Ki.  xix.  5—19.      ■  5)  The  whole  course  of  the  history  is  con* 
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finned  by  the  testimony  of  other  contemporary  writersy  namely,  of 
the  Pflilnifts  and  the  Prophets,  whose  accounts  oT^ieir  respective 
peiiods  are  altogether  coincident  with  what  we  read  in  these  books* 
Comp.  Germ.  Introd.  P.  II.  Sect.  I  §  52.  S.  ftBSiif^lb] 

BuTKOLDT,  in  his  Introdactioii,  P.  01.  {  276,  contends  that^he  AUthoff  -  ^'" 
of  Chrooidei  drew  pert  of  his  inlinmetion  from  modem  aoooont^  whioh  ' 
hed  already  incorporated  with  the  tme  history  conmpt  traditions,  or  my* 
fhi.  Bat  the  aathor,  who  is  fond  of  citing^  his  authorities,  never  refers 
to  any  modem  doeament,  so  that  the  ai|;Qment  of  Bertholdt  rests  on  mere 
saspiaoD.  In  1  Chron.  i.  13,  the  aathor  has  not  even  ventured  to  add  the 
naaie  of  Tyre;  whenoe  it  appears,  that  he  osed  his  dooamenti  with  scm- 
polooi  integrity. 

[«)  I  Ki.  viii.  8.  mast  have  been  written  before  the  spoliation  of  the 
tnaple ;  I  Ki.  ix.  21.  before  the  decline,  and  II  KL  viii.  22.  before  the 
eomfftete  ovwrthrow,  of  the  monanhy  of  Jadah ;  I  Ki.  zii.  19.  and  11  Ki. 
Z.27,  bafore  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  II  Ki.  zviii.  5. 
befota  the  time  of  Jariah,  whose  character  was  at  least  eqaal  to  that  of 

Headiieh,  and  wjh>»S  daaUred  to  be  sapeiior  to  him,  11  Ki.  jodii  25. 

Hie  repetition  in  it  KL  xviii.  9.,  comp.  zvii.  6.,  seems  to  shdbr  that  the 
eoaqnler  has  inserted  portions  of  distinct  doonments  in  this  part  of  his 
history.    TV.] 

kvkl^  history  is  supported  by  the  contents  of  the  Psalms,  and 
kings,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  writings  of  the  contem- 
^hets ;  so  that  in  the  cue  case  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of 
"^nd  in  the  other  the  Prophets  and  the  books  of  Kings,  mataaUy 
eoofirm  each  othev.  The  great  promiie  made  to  David  in  II  Sam.  vii. 
I  CfaroD.  zvii.,  is  repeated  in  Ps.  Izzzix.  with  more  partioolarity,  and 
aornitomted  by  all  the  sabseq^snt  prophets,  whenever  they  speak  of  a 
Sratt  dmom0knt  of  David,  or  of  a  seoond  David.  See  Isa.  xi.  Amos 
^  U. .Hoe.  iiL  6.  Mic  v.  1 — 3.  Jer.  zadiL  5.  xzz.  5.  zzzfli.  t7, 21, 26. 
Eaiki  xodv.  23— 31.— —Some  drcamstanoes  are  also  expressly  men- 
t^oasd  by  the  prophets.  See  Hoe.  viii.  5,  6.  x.  5,  6.  xiii.  11.  Amos 
"▼.  4  viii.  14.] 

§63.   DiJuMUies  in  the  Books  if  Samuel,  Ekig8,  and  Chrmd^ 

L  The  narrative  of  the  three  yeare^  famine  on  account  if  SauTs 
^^^^od^fiomlyf  who  slew  the  Gibeoiiites,  is  found  in  an  appendix,  n 
^ftQi.  xzi.,  in.a  style  different  from  that  of  the  book  itself,  and  might 
^^vtfore  become  the  subject  of  some  critical  discussionl  But,  pre- 
^^^i^Ung  that  the  view  of  the  transaction  which  is  given  is  correct,  it 
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ou^t  to  be  considered  that  the  law  concerning  the  panisbment  of 
homiddes,  Qen^nM.  5.  b.  and  Ex.  xxi.  12,  14.,  waa  of  divine.origin, 
and  admitted  of  W  Azception,  and  that  length  of  time  could  fcrnish 
no  cause  for  rei^||iion  of  its  execution :  this,  at  least,  muat  be 
allowed  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  that  age  respecting  this  crime 
and.ili  punishaent.  And  since  at  that  time  the  divine  providence 
was  considered  as  visibly  interposing*  in  every  pnbhe  cahunity,  and 
therefore  in  that  long  continued  famine  ;  it  was  inquired  by  means  of 
the  sacred  lot,  whether  those  homicides  of  the  fiunily  of  Saul  who 
had  slain  the  6ibeonites»  (comp.  II  Sam.  iv.  4.  ix.)*  and  remained 
unpunished,  were  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  to  which  inquiry  the  lot 
returning  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  criminals  were  delivered 
to  the  avengers  of  murder.  Any  suspicion  that  the  whole  affiiir  was 
only  an  artifice  of  David  to  procure  tho:  execution  of  his  own  designs, 
would  be  entirely  groundless,  since  none  of  tho  su&rers  could  have 
been  in  any  way  injurious  to  his  interests.!  ,,..  ^, 

II.  T%e  numbering  of  the  people,  which  is  refam^iin  an  appendix, 
n  Sam.  xxiv.,  iind  in  I  Ghron.  xxvii.  23.  s.,  was^  military  ;  for  which 
reason  it  was  conducted,  not  by  the  chief  genealogist,  *ioi0^»  but  by 

the  commander  of  the  army,  *ini9n,  with  a  militai7 


some  unworthy  object  was  concealed  in  this  design  of  Dai 
from  the  disapprobation  of  Joab,  a  man  in  other  cases  by 
scrupulous.  Probably  the  king  was  [banning  more  extensive  con* 
quests[a]  of  people  beyond  the  Umits  assigned  by  Moses,  by  winch 
means  the  Hebrews  would  be  soon  widely  scattered,  an^AzpoMd,  as 
circumstances  4hati  were,  to  the  most  imminent  daqgcr  or  beeoming 
idolatrous.  Of  the  proposed  punishments  David  chose  the  plague, 
which  no  doubt  would  have  occurred  independently  of  this  particular 
cause,' but  in  that  case  would  not  have  been  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment of  an  iniquitous  project.  As  soon  as  the  plague  was  observed 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Ornan,  David  bought  the  £k)or 

*  [The  objeet  of  the  antbor  in  these  refereneet  it  to  show,  by  pfOTing  iSbtt  exenp- 
tion  of  Mepbiboihetb  and  his  &milj  from  flie  fooseriptiOB,  that  only  the  mm^rais 
weie  slain.    3V.] 

t  [The  direct  line  of  descent  from  Sanl  being  still  piesenred  in  the  penon  of  Me- 
phibosbeth,  whQe  the  soifeKii  were  only  sons  by  a  concnbine,  and  deseendants  in 
the  female  line.    TV.] 
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and  6^d(  conaecraled  it  by  ofieriog  a  eachfice.  and  designated  it  for 
the  future  site  of  tlie  tem[^e.  I'bia  passage,  tfaerefbre,  contains  an 
indication  of  the  caiian  why  the  lemple  was  built  in  that  place. 

ni.  In  Ibe  history  of  Elijah  and  Eliaha  certain  mirailes  occur  in 
which  we  cannot  diBCcrn  thai  importanl  ohject  worthy  of  tho  Peity, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  many  other  miracles  ;   I  Ki.  aviii.  11  Ki.  v. 
Some  persons  suppose  Iheni  to  have  been  natural  events   which  had 
been  handed  down  through  a  lon^  course  of  oral  tradition,  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  addition  ot  wonderful  circuiaslances.     But  the  author 
elaffwhere  derives  his  information  from  conlemporaneona  written  do- 
cunpits  ;  and  the  famine  and  subsequent  rain  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  Elijah.   I  Ki-  xvii.  1.  iviii.  I.,  are  mentioned  also  by  Mknakdbb, 
OS  cited  by  JoeEPHvs,  Ant.  Jud.  VIII.  \iii.  3..  olthough  he  hmiis  the 
drought  to  a  single  year,  and  attributes  tiie  rain  to  the  prayers  of 
Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.     Some  of  tJie  extraordinary  accounts  which 
are  relati'd  can  be  e^iplaiited  on  natural  principles  without  any  forced 
construction  of  the  language,  as,  lor  instance,  those  which  are  re- 
in I  KLxviL  4.8S.,  17—24.  IIKi.ii.  l.sa.  iv,  8 — 37.  vi.  1—7, 
I,  xiij.  21.  ;[&]  and  the  design  of  others,  which  are  undoubt- 
s  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  :  and  is  worthy  of  the 
If  all  are  miracles,  perhaps  the  imperfection  of  the 
prevents  us  trom  discovering  an  adequate  objeel.[c] 
iV.  With  respect  to  the  diserepanda  between  the  books  of  Chro- 
1         Hides  and  Kings,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  some  of  them  are  of 
little  moment  ;  some  are  caused  by  various  readings  ;  some  have 
atisen  Irom  omissions  In  Chronicles  of  what  is  related  in  ii^amuel  and 
l^IngSi  or  the  introduction  of  what  is  passed  over  in  tliose  books  ;  and 
"Otfaersi  perhaps,  arise  from  interpolations.     Comp.  I  Ki.  xv.  16.  with 
n  CItton.  XV.  19;  1  Ki.  xxii.  44.  with  II  Chron.  xvii.  6  ;   II  Ki.  is. 
*7.  s.  witli  II  Chron.  xxii.  9  ;  especially  II  Chron.  xxjtvi,  6.  with 
U  Ki.  xxiv.  I.  6.  and  Jer.  xxii.  19.  xxxvi.  30;  see  also  Germ.  In- 
t»«d.  P.  II.  Sect.  I.  §.  53.  p.  263.  B.[d]  ^^ 

[n]  HiohaeliB  anJ  Dulhe  agree  io  (he  aame  gpioioa,  iDd  adil  that  Da- 
"Wd't  intention  lePini  to  bsve  heea  to  narol  thi  bodj  of  tlis  people  >i  m>1- 
4i«ri.    See  Dathc  id  Iuc.    Othen  hare  iDp[Hned  that  David's  lin  in  Ihii 

**»attfr  Wis  priile  and  prMumptioD,  inplinm-  lo  irusi  to  the  otinibFn  anil 
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■ower  of  bii  people  Tar  Hpport,  did  fargetting  hi*  entirv  depeadence 
LpO'i  the  dirine  goTaraor.  Thii  crime  uaf  «!>□  hBV«  been  particip*- 
ed  in  to  a  oOOMdanble  degree  bj  Ihe  people  IhemtelTes.  See  Halcb' 
Analriii  of  Chronology.  II.  386,     TV] 

[b)  tf  Uie  t/ithor  means  that  ait  these  cases  are  ^usoeptibta  of  inch 
■n  interpretilJOD,  it  is  en  adminion  hj  no  means  to  be  conceded  :  and 
with  respect  to  any.  except  the  first,  is  very  doabtful.     TV.] 

[0  Id  the  mirscles  which  are  related  in  I  Ki.  iriii.  and  II  Ki.  v.,  the 
detign  ii  loo  obvious  to  escape  arty  reader.  The  fTngnieiitary  character 
nf  other  parts  of  the  vork  will  BEcouut  for  the  brevity  wad  impetfectioQ 

[it)  Such  di«crep«Dcie»  prorc  Ihat  the  author  of  Chronicles 
drawn  from  the  books  ol  Bamuel  and  Kings,  sod  that  thoM  bool 
not  been  alterad  so  m  to  oorrespoDd  with  the  format.] 


•JLto 


§  54.     Chancier  t^  Ihe  Text  of  (he  Books  of  Samuet,  Kings, 
and  Chrotdeles. 

The  text  of  these  books  contains  moro  crron  dun  that  nf  the 
more  ancient  hooks.  Some  intcrpolalioiiH  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
liave  been  already  mentioned,  P.  I.  §  135;  to  which  perhaps  the 
paaaages  found  in  II  Sam,  xxi,  1 — 4.  H  Ki.  iv.  I — 44..  where  h 
ch.iDge  of  style  is  observable,  and  I  Son),  xiii.  10 — 21.,  should  be 

added. RendingB  are  constantly  orxurring  to  which  no  sense  can 

be  attributed,  or  which  convey  a  sense  either  incredible  or  repu^anl 
to  other  passages,  as  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  1.  '?4N0  mtt  \2,  Stud  tras  ihe  son 

of  a  yeoTt  where  the  number  of  years  in  lost.  So  in  I  Sam.  siii.  5. 
tMrty  thousand  ehariots  ofiear,  belonging  to  the  Philistines,  are  men- 
tioned ;  II  Chron.  xiii.  3.  17.  armies  of  400.000  and  800,000  men  ; 
n  Chron.  xiv.  7.  s.  armies  of  580,000  and  1.000,000  ;  II  Chron. 
svii.  14 — 19.  an  army  of  1,600,000;  1  Ki.  v.  6.  (iv.  26.)  SoJomon 
is  said  to  have  40,000  niltf,  stables  or  statts  for  horscB,  while  ib  II 

4  Chron.  ix.  25,  only  4000  are  mentioned  ;  and  II  Chron.  xxii.  2. 
Ahaziah  is  said  lo  have  been  42  years  old  when,  on  the  deatlt  of  his 
father,  who  died  at  40  years  of  age,  he  began  Id  rcign,  whereas  in 
II  Ki.  viii.  36.  Ahaziah  is  correctly  said  to  have  been  23  years  old, 
when  he  commenced  his  reign,  [a] 
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a  in  other  place*.    Tbw  in  I  Sun. 
m.  lii.  11.  p3  for  p*a  i    It  Sun. 


I^a)  Kenurkable  erroti  occ 
vi.  1&  ^3ic  oecun  for  pK  ;     1  3am. 

iTii.  ss.  ■'nntp'n  for  •S^jtM't^,  at  ii 

IChradlii.n.] 


§  55.  CoOation  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kingi  iriiA  the  Books  of 
Chronicles. 
As  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  cont^n  the  sune  history  as  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  the  two  works  ahouid  be  continually  comparedf 
not  merely  in  order  to  become  l)ie  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  history,  but  also  for  tlie  purpose  of  applying  the  one  to  illustrate 
or  correct  what  may  be  obscure  or  erroneous  in  the  other.  Thus 
the  objectionable  parts  in  II  Samuel,  that  relate  to  David's  exceeaive 
respect  for  Joab,  which  prevented  him  from  punishing  this  man, 
although  guilty  of  a  treacherous  murder,  are  illustrated  by  1  Chron. 
xi.  6. The  word  O'lnj.  applied  in  U  Sam.  »iii.  18.  to  the  sons 


>  the  sons  J 

. The  '' 


of  David,  is  commuted  for  o"l»»n  in  I  Chron.  xviii.  17. The 

(  mwan  h*  lYl,  in  II  Sam.  v.    17.  ought  to  be  corrected 

t  of  I  Chron.  siv.  8.,  OTVah  NX'i.[<i]    Comp.  abo  I  Chron. 

XzL  16.  with  n  Sam.  xxiv.  17 ;  I  Chron.  xxi.  1.  with  II  Sam.  zxiv. 
I  ;  il  Sara.  vi.  2.  with  1  Chron.  xiii.  6 ;  II  Sam.  \u.  19.  with  I 
Ohron,  sx.  5 ;  I  Chron.  si  20.  with  II  Sam.  uiii.  18 ;  II 
Sam.  xxiii.  SO.  with  I  Chron.  xi.  32.     See  also  Eichhobns  .Repert. 

fur  Bibl.   und  Morgenl.  Ut.  II.  St.  S.  267.  ff.  and  Scbjudt  Historia 

Canonis  p.  202.  ss.fft] 


HI  to  eiupecl  the  iacarrectlnn  of  eithar  reading.,  as 
geoeral  wbat  the  other  iL&tea  wilh  more  partica- 


[o)  There 

I  loritj    TV.] 

[i)  The  following  table  of  the  more  remai'liible  parallel  placea  ofthe 
'>aokf  of  CbroDicleiand  thoae  of  Samuel  and  Kiogiufrom  Ds  Wkttx. 
EinlfliL  (  190  HQin.  a)  S.  263. 


b. 


T  Chron.  x.   1—12. 

with 

1  Sam,  jtiii. 

xi.  1—9. 

n  Sam.  y.  1-10. 

"        xi.  10—41. 

I  Sam.  Miii.  8-39 

ini.  1—14. 

n  Sam.  vi.  3-11, 

>t« 
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Mr  THB  BOOKS  OP  BzsA  ARD  mmniAH. 


o 


§56.     ConienU  of  <&«  Book  of  Ezm. 


^B  book  of  Ezra  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  c.  i — yL  con^ 
tains  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  native  kndy  of 
the  re-estaUiflfaMnt  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temfde  of  Jei||P|jto ;  including  a  period  of  twenty  years,  firoxp  the 
£nt  of  Cyruf  w've  sixth  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  i.  e.  from  the  year 

£36  to  the  year  515  B.  C.[a] The  second  part,  c.  vii — x.,  relateJl 

the  ilBsactions  of  Ezra,  who  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artachshasta,* 
(or  Xerxes,  478  B.  0.)  led  another  colony  of  returning 

pii  Judsa,  being  invested  by  the  king  with  ample  Authority 

to  arrange  the  a&in  of  the  Jews  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Be  also  conducted  a  considerable  oaravan  of  returning  Jews  to  Jem- 

^^om,  administered  hb  office,  and  reformed  abuses.     Betwe^i  the 

^  and  second  parts  of  the  book  there  is  an  interval  of  thirty-eefMi 

u  of  which  no  account  is  given. 


^^ynis  by  heralds  and  public  letters  invited  ail  the  wtnhippert  of  Jx- 
c^'Vah  to  retam  to  Jadea  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  and  Ezra  pbtained 
*^^t^Mi  to  the  same  efect  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  of 
tHi  tribes  gpradnally  returned,  who,  becaase  they  came  often,  and  net 
time  DOT  in  considerable  nambers,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  hii- 
*^*^..  Henoe  in  the  ago  of  the  Maccabees,  I  Mac.  v.  9—54,  and  in  the 
'^•■■a^  of  Christ,  Gilead  and  Galilee  were  inhabited  by  Hebrews.  The 
^^^^XJ^^mdm^  thereibre,  concerning  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes  have  been 

^    (IWaathor's  orthograpbj  of  the  name  of  this  Persian  moBarch,  has  been  retained 
K>«r«lsnB6e  to  the  common  woid  Artaxeizes,  with  the  riew  chiefly  of  aroidiBf  eb* 
Tr.] 
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acGomplishad,  anil  it  ii  in  tud  that  the  learnei]  iaqoire  whit  hu  becoH* 
of  them.    Comp.  Arehaol.  [1.  Th.  1.  B.  i  53.  S.  23S. 

[a)  Cyroa  issued  his  procluQBtion  throughoat  the  whole  Meda> 
PcrBian  empire  to  the  wnnhi|>pen  af  Jehovah  to  retum  to  their  oWB^ 
country  and  re-eitablish  bis  wonhip;  Tor  which  purpose  he  gnnlajp 
them  subsidies  uid  restored  their  sacred  vessels  nbichhsd  been  taken  bjr 
Rebuchadnezzar.  A  caraTan  of  nearly  50.000  persons,  under  the  diretv 
lion  of  Zerubbabol  the  governor  and  Joshua  the  high  priest,  went  in 
ijonseqitDuce  to  Judaea  and  prepared  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  Tha 

r  SaaiBritanB.  whom  the  Jewi  had  refused  to  admit  to  a  participation  with 

themaelTea  in  this  nudertaking,  made  etTorti  to  prereat  its  progress  do- 
ring  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cembysei ;  and  in  that  of  SmerJis  wera 
lUcoaraful.  Upon  his  death,  however,  (he  Hebrews  resumed  the  work 
■t  the  instance  of  Haggai  and  2e<liariah,  and  their  efforU  were  >ucIiDn«d 

I  by  Darius  Hjstespes:  so  thai  the  building  was  finished  in  tha  twinty- 

Snt  year  ader  the  return,  and  in  the  515th  before  Christ.] 

5  67,     Artachsha^a,  Ezra  vii.  1,,  ia  Xerxes. 

1)  The  order  of  biatory  requires  that  kinp  ArUchaha^la  w]m  con- 
ferred on  Ezra  the  moat  ample  powers,  vii.  I.  sa.,  should  be  tlie  king 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  PerfflS  next  after  Darius  Hy.itaapes,  v.  6.  vi. 
16.  aojnely,  Xci-xes,  tlie  husbaDti  of  Esther.  That  wviflBTH, 
ABTAcnsttA-sT  or  Artacbshapta.  approaches  nearer  to  Ibe  mne 
Artasbbxea  is  no  objection ;  for  the  names  of  the  Persian  Ikinga 
were  merely  titles  of  lionour^  b?  which  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  designate  each  of  their  monarehs.  so  that  their  proper  names  were 
seldom  heard :  a  cuBtom  which  they  retained  even  as  late  as  ifaft 
seveateenth  century.  (tPDETiniK,  compounded  of  the  Persian  (X,  i/ 
ABT,  or  Jjf ,  AKD,  strong,  and  the  Zendic  khsiietho.  KtisnEBED. 
KHEBBETiiAE,  a  wofrior,  signifies  a  strojig,  a  mighty  warrior.  Comp. 

Herodot.  Vi,  98, 2)     If  llie  Artachahasta  of  Ezra  were   Artax- 

erxes  Longimaniis,  as  some  contend,  Ezra  must  have  come  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  457  B.  C,  and  the  atate  of  things  could  not  bave 
become  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  so  distressing  as  it  was  when 
Nehemiah  came  lo  lenisalcm  in  the  year  444  B.  C.  induced  by  (he 
report  of  the  miserable  condition  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  wliich  he 

had  heard  the  year   preceding, 3)     The  good  will  of  Artach- 

Shasta  to  Ezra  and  the  Jews  coincides  with  the  favours  which  wore 
shown  by  Xerxes  to  Esther  and  Mordecai ;  and  tliia  monarcli  could 
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htHly  have  been  unnoliced  in  a  history  of  the  Jews,  as  must  be  the 
cue  on  the  suppoaition  that  ArtachBliuta  was  the  same  u  Loogima- 
nna.— — 4)  Artachaliasta  invested  Ezra  with  these  ample  powere  in 
the  Gerenth  year  of  hie  reign,  the  same  in  which  Xerxes  returned  to 
Pereia  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Greece  :  and  probably, 
in  tmilalion  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,'  he  wished  to  render  the  Ood  of 

heaven  propitious  to  him  by  conferring  benefits  upon  the  Jews. 

Thus  every  consideration  is  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
ArtachshBEls  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Xerxes.[fl] 

[a)  Tbe  cbronologicBi  statemenla  given  in  thU  leclion,  and  in  {  $3  nncl 
\  6S,  Kre  at  dtrecl  vnrivice  nith  tho>o  mado  b;  FatDEAtrx.  Connexions 
P.  I.  B.  V.  anno  458,  &a<l  B.  VI.  aniu  445,  433,  anil  428.  Tbe  latter 
■appocea  Ein  to  have  left  Babylon  in  (he  Tth  fear  of  Artuerxei  Lcmgi- 
nunui,  B.  C.  45S.  Nebemtab,  accoiJin;  to  bia  opinion,  left  Siua  in  the 
20th  year  of  Artaierzes  Longimanua,  (B.  C.  445)  and  returned  efier  a 
abort  time ;  but  having  obtained  the  rojal  permission,  and  fuller  i»wen, 
went  back  to  Jauwlem  immediKtetj.  After  remaining  Ibere  twelve 
yean,  be  reviiitd  Siua  in  the  JW  year  of  Artaxerxes,  (B.  C.  433),  anil 
•taid  therejfre  yean.  He  finall j  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  3TUi  fear 
of  AiUxerlee,  (B.  C.  428),  Ihtrli/  jenn  after  Ezra'a  departare  trom  Ba- 

tt]fUgi/ 'To  examine  the  arguments  advanced  by  Jabn  and  PrideaUZ 

napauUrelf,  would  occupy  a  space  inconsiitont  with  the  limits  of  this 
WvA.  The  ailments  on  both  sides  are  plausible,  and  botb  systemi 
Sire  rise  to  difliculties ;  but  apon  the  whole,  those  which  encumber  that 
««potIwd  by  Jahn  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  and  most  important. 
tTlHSS  (Annals,  p.  140.)  BepDAKUs  (Hist.  Vet.  Teat.  II.  738.  si.) 
^irxT  (Dem.  Evang.  Prep.  IV.  j  4.)  ViTatncA  (Observ.  Sacr.Lib.Vl. 
p.  364.  a>.)  CAKfEOT  (Inlrod.  p.  319,  331.)  and  Hales  (Anal,  of 
CShrOD.  II.  GS8.  s.)  tgttt  with  Prideaux  as  to  the  date  of  Eira's  depar- 
^Ur*  from  Babylon.    TV.] 

5  58.     Eim'w  the  author. 

That  the  second  part,  c,  vii — s.,  was  written  by  Ezra,  does  not  ad- 
■Viit  of  a  doubt ;  for  the  author  uses  the  first  person,  viii.  15 — 36.  ix. 

^ — 5;  and  calls  himself  Ezra,  s.  I. It  is  quite  improbable  that 

"Wie  pasBBg^e  c.  vii,  1 — 26,  was  written  by  any  other  person  than  Ezra  j 
*fer  the  royal  document,  v.  1 1 — 26,  was  certainly  inserted  by  him,  and 
It  follows  necessarily  that  e.  1 — 10  wluch  precede  and  arc  insepBrsbly 
«^onnected  with  it,  must  have  originated  with  the  eame  author.    No 


#] 
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advantage  is  gained  by  suggesting  the  doubt  whether  Ezra  would  have 
appHed  to  himself  the  lolly  title  ntt^D  mini  nTiD  nfiiDy  a  perfect  UaAr 

er  qfihe  law  ofMoeUtC,  vii.  6  :  for  if,  as  is  very  probabloi  that  ho- 
norary  appellation 'eiinressed  no  more  than  <  Doctor  of  Divinity,'  or. 
*  Teacher  of  the  Holy  Scripture*  does  at  the  present  day,  Ezra  might 
apply  it  Ibo  himself  without  any  indelicacy  ;  not  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
delicacy  differ  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

That  the  first  part  also,  e.  i — vi,  was  written  by  Eaif  appears^  1} 
ftooL  the  connexion  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters :  the  suppoa- 
tion  that  fizra  has  taken  the  history  in  c.  i — vi.  almost  verbally  from 
more  ancient  annals  accounting  very  satisfactorily  for  the  difference 
of  style.  2)  From  the  manner  of  imration  being  the  same  in  both 
parts ;  for  as  in  the  second  part,  c.  vii.  10 — ^26,  the  royal  letter  is  in* 
sorted  entire  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  so  in  the  first  part,  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdes,  and  the 
answer  of  the  latter,  are  quoted  word  for  word ;  and  part,  c.  iv.  8 — 
vi.  18,  is  written  in  Chaldee.  The  same  fact  is  confiniwd,  3)  by  the 
brevity  of  the  history,  which  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
several  authors,  unless  there  be  historical  evidence  to  that  effect. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  recollect  that  the  laj]g;iia^  of  Ezra  ii 
many  Chaldaisms,  and  diffen  very  considerably  firom  that  of  Ml 
that  iti  orthography  contains  a  mach  lai^r  number  of  the  nuUru  Icclsa- 
nis.  We  meet  also  with  many  words  and  ideas  vrhich  were  onknowB  to 
the  more  ancient  writers,  siioh  as  the  names  of  vases  SoiJlK  and  O^fiVflD 


T  :--: 


p.  i.  9 ;  p'^eh  a  licence  or  granU  c  iii.  7 ;  DJIVkDt  trmulated^  ni'J^,  coai- 
jiMMOftf,  civ.  7;  pe^nfif  a  ropy,o.  iv.  11.  vii.  11 ;  D^mj,  ^enaniiqfike 

•  •  ••  • 

•  •    •  ^  ■ 

ieapU^  c.  ii.  43,  68,  70.  viii.  17, 20,  whereas  the  D^V^J  of  Mosei  are 
LeoHes:  ftc. 

§  59.    Dijiadties  in  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

I.  The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  permit  the  Samaritans  to  unite  with 
them  for  religious  purposes,  c.  iv.  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
the  writer,  who  merely  relates  the  fact.  Besides  the  Jews  them* 
selves  cannot  veij  well  be  censured  in  this  affiur  ;[a]  for  they  saw 
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plunlp  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Samaritans  did  not  arise  so  much  from 
a  desire  to  unite  in  the  erecUoii  of  the  temple,  as  from  a  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  which  the  peculiar  good  will  of  Cyrus 
would  afford  (he  Jews  ;  just  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  would 
gladly  have  been  coneidered  as  Jews  for  the  same  reason,  while  un- 
der Antiochus  Epiphani^a  they  denied  all  connexion  with  that  people, 
and  consecrated  their  temple  on  mount  Gcrizim  to  Jupiter. 

n.  When  Ezra.  c.  ix.  s.,  put  away  from  the  people  those  of  their 
wives  who  wen  foreigners,  and  their  children  by  ihem,  hia  conduct 
could  hardly  have  originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  plain  law 
of  Moses,  Esod.  xxiiv.  16.  s.  Deut.  vii.  3.  upon  that  subject,  but 
mast  have  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  the  same  cause  for  which 
Moses  had  interdicted  marriages  with  the  Canatantea,  namely,  the 
danger  of  seduction  to  idolatry,  was  equally  strong  in  bis  own  time 
for  interdicting  marriages  with  other  far^gnert :  and  that  this  was  the 
true  motive  of  his  proceeding  is  expressly  remarked  in  Neh.  liii.  S6. 
Oomp.  JosEFHTs  Ant.  Jud.  XVIII.  ix.  b. 

[■)  Tbe  SiiDRritBng  were  ravad  Irom  uiy  part  of  the  cipenie,  sod 
CImT  hid  the  oommoa  priviJega  granted  to  ill  I'oreignen,  of  offering  id 
S^wtatqde  if  Ihej  wiahed  to  wonbip  Jbjhovah.] 

§  60.  Character  of  the  text  of  Etra. 
Tbe  remaining  difficulties  arise  from  errors  in  the  texts,  the  exist- 
ence of  which-  even  to  some  extent,  m  so  many  lists  of  proper 
'^Bnnes,  and  in  so  many  numerical  statements,  is  by  no  means  a  mat- 
**••  of  surprise.  Thus  the  number  of  names  in  c.  ii.  1 — 63,  does  not 
^Svee  with  the  sum  total  in  e.  64,  nor  do  the  parallel  places  in  Neh. 
vii.  e — 69,  and  III  Esdr.  v.  8.  ss.,*  where  more  names  are  found, 
*^*>rd  any  aasiatance,  since  the  number  la  different  in  each. [a]  So 
*wo  Ezr.  i.  9.  s,  the  number  of  the  vessels  is  made  to  amount  to 
^■*Oo,  while  the  sum  total  of  these  mentioned  does  not  exceed  2499. 
'-^">*»ip.  also  Ezr.  viii,  3.  v.  10.  The  third  book  of  E^ra,*  which  is 
"***  properly  apocryphal,  but  a  translation  of  the  canonical  book  of 
^^f&,  with  occasional  interpolations. [6]  has  at  the  end  a  long  addition, 
^^uich  is  also  found  in  Neh.  vii.  13 — x.  40,  and  seems  fonneriy  to 

*  [TkB  ^oetTpbd  book  cbUhI  in  our  Bibler,  tbe  Pint  «f  BtdrMi    Tr.J 
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hardly  have  been  unnoticed  in  a  history  of  the  JewSf  as  mint  be  the 
case  on  the  supposition  that  Artachshasta  was  the  0ame  as  Longima- 

nus. 4)     Artachshasta  invested  Ezra  with  iHeit  ample  powers  in 

the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  the  same  in  wlnol^  Xerxes  returned  to 
Persia  after  his  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Greece ;  and  probaUyt 
in  imitation  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,^  he'  wished  to  render  therChxD  of 

heaven  propitious  to  him  by  conferring  benefits  upon  the  JeWB. 

Thus  every  consideration^  is  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the^^ 
Artachshasta  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Xerxes,  [a]  ^|^ 

[a)  The  chronological  statements  given  in  this  section,  and  in  {  63  and 
{  66,  are  at  direct  variance  with  those  made  by  Pridkavx,  Connexions 
P.  I.  B.  V.  mno  468,  and  B.  VI.  mtm  445,  433,  and  428.  The  latter 
toppoMt  Eira  to  have  left  Babykm  in  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manut,  B.  C.  458.  N^iemiah,  aooordin|;  to  his  opinion,  left  Snsa  in  tiie 
SOCh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  (B.  C.  445)  and  retamed  after  a 
short  time ;  but  having  obtained  the  royal  permission,  and  ftdler  powers, 
went  back  to  Janualem  immediately.  After  remaining  there  twelve 
years,  he  revisited  Snsa  in  the  33d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  (B.  C.  433),  and 
■taid  there>!oe  years.  He  finally  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  37th  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  (B.  C.  428),  thirty  years  after  £2zra*8  departure  firom  Ba« 
'o  examine  the  arguments  advanced  by  Jahn  and  Prideaox 
ly,  wonld  occupy  a  space  inconsistent  vrith  the  umits  of  this 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  plausible,  and  both  systems 
give  rise  to  difficulties ;  but  npon  the  whole,  those  which  encumber  that 
eepouied  by  Jahn  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  and  most  important. 
UtHBft  (Annals,  p.  140.)  Bvooaxvs  (Hist  Vet.  Test  II.  728.  a.) 
fivsT  (Dem.  Evang.  Pnp,  IV. }  4.)  Vitrihoa  (Observ.  Sacr.  lib.  VI. 
p.  364.  ss.)  Carpsov  (Introd.  p.  319,  331.)  and  Halks  (Anal,  of 
Chron.  II.  538;  s.)  agree  with  Prideaux  as  to  the  date  of  Esera's  depar- 
ture ftt>m  Babylon.    TV.] 

§  58.     Ezra  is  the  author. 

That  the  second  part,  c.  vii — x.,  was  written  by  Ezra*  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  for  the  author  uses  the  first  person,  viii.  15—26.  iz* 

1 — 5  ;  and  calls  himself  £zra»  x.  1. ^It  is  quite  improbable  that 

the  passage  c.  vii.  1 — 26,  was  written  by  any  other  person  than  Exra ; 
Ibr  the  royal  document,  v.  1 1 — 26,  was  certamly  inserted  by  Urn,  and 
it  follows  necessarily  thato.  1 — 10  which  precede  and  are  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  must  have  origmated  with  the  same  author.    No 


I 
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accompliifaed,  and  it  it  in  vain  that  the  learned  iaqoire  wh*t  hu  b 

of  them.     Comp.  Arcbeol.  II.  Th.  ].  B.  }  a3.  S.  236. 

[a)  Cjna  iuued  his   praciem>.tion    throughout  the  whole   Meila> 

Penian  empire  to  the  wonhippen  or  Jesovah  to  return  to  Iheir  o'   _  , 

country  nni]  re-eitublisb   bb  wonhip:  for  which  purpoie  he  granti9l 
tbem  subsidies  ■□(!  restored  their  sacred  veiaels  which  had  been  taken  by 
Rebuchadneziar.     A  caravan  of  oeaily  50JXX)  |)erSDDS,  under  the  direo-    ' 
lion  of  Zerubbabel  tbe  govetnar  anil  Joshua  Ihe  high  prieal,  k 
consequence  to  Judaea  ami  preparnlfoi  (ho  building  of  the  temple.   TIm 
SamariUns,  whom  (he  Jew;  had  refused  to  admit  Id  a  participation  with    i 
themielTei  in  this  uadertaking,  made  e6arts  to  prevent  its  progrresa  da- 
ring the  reigiiB  of  Cyrus  and  CambYsei ;  and  in   that  of  Smerdis  wera    i 
luceeraful.     Upon  his  death,  however,  the  Hebrews  resumed  the  work 
■t  tbe  instance  of  Haggai  and  Zeeturiah.and  their  effort)  were  aanclioned 
by  Darius  Hystaspos ;  so  thai  the  building  was  finished  in  the  twenty- 
fitlt  year  after  Ihe  return,  and  in  the  515th  before  Cbriit.]  | 


\  57.     Arta^haata.  Ezra  vii.  I 


a  Xerxes. 


I)  The  order  of  history  requires  that  king  ArtschaliB^ta  wim  con- 
feired  on  Ezra  the  moal  ample  powers,  vii.  I.  ss.,  should  be  tlic  king 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia  next  after  Darius  Hyalaspes,  v.  6.  vL 
16,  namely,  Xet-xes,  the  husband  of  Esther.  Thai  KTKltf'innKi 
ABTAcneOAST  or  Abtachhuasta.  approaches  nearer  to  the  |ihig 
Artaserxes  is  no  objection  ;  for  tlie  names  of  the  Persian  langi 
were  merely  titles  of  honour-  by  which  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  designate  each  of  their  nionaAhB,  so  that  their  proper  names  wore 
seldom  heard  ;  a  custom  which  they  retained  even  as  late  as  tfae 
seventeenth  century.  NpoBTimK.  compounded  of  the  Persian  ^^  jf 
AST,  or  Jjl ,  ABO.  strong,  and  the  Zendic  eusiieteo.  KBeiisBKD.  | 
KBESBBTBAE.  a  Kairior,  signifiea  a  strong,  a  migldy  warrior.  Comp. 

Ilerodot.  VI.  98. 2)     If  the  Artaclishasta  of  Ezra  were  Artax- 

erxes  Longimanus,  as  some  contend,  Ezra  must  have  come  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  467  B.  C,  and  the  slate  of  things  could  not  have 
become  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  so  distressing  as  it  was  when 
Neticmiah  came  to  leruealem  in  the  year  444  B.  C,  induced  bv  the 
report  of  the  miserable  condition  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  which  he 

had  heard  the  year   prece^ng. 3)     The  good  will  of  ArtacJi- 

shasta  to  Ezra  and  the  Jews  coincides  with  the  favours  which  were 
shown  by  Xenes  to  Esther  and  Mordecai :  and  this  monarch  could 
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plainly  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Samaritans  did  sot  arise  m  math  fron 
a  desire  to  unite  in  the  erection  of  the  teiaple,  as  fioaa  a  inA  to 
ticipate  in  the  advantages  which  the  pecnfiar  food  viD  of  C 
would  afford  the  Jews :  just  as  in  the  dme  of  Almader  cIkt  would 
gladly  have  been  considered  as  Jews  for  the  same  mjop,  whale 
der  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they  denied  all  oooneziaii  with  that 
and  consecrated  their  temple  on  moont  Gerizim  to  Jupiter. 

n.  When  Esra*  c.  ix.  z..  put  away  from  the  people  thooe  of  tfadr 
wives  who  wave  fbreignersy  and  their  cfaildren  hy  them,  his  ooadnct 
could  hardly  have  (»iginated  in  a  misoodentaDding  of  the  plain  kw 
of  Moses,  Exod.  xzxiv.  15.  s.  Deot.  vii.  3,  opoo  that  ODbjeet,  hot 
must  have  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  the  same  cause  for  which 
Moses  had  interdicted  marriages  witk  tke  CaamatkeBf  oanKhr,  the 
danger  of  seduction  to  idoUtiy*  was  equally  strong  in  his  own  time 
for  interdicting  marriages  wkk  aiker  foreigmerg :  and  that  this  was  the 
true  motive  of  his  proceeding  is  expressly  remarked  in  Neh.  ziiL  26. 
Comp.  JossPHUs  Ant.  Jud.  XVIII.  ix.  5. 

[«)  The  Samaritans  ware  Mvad  hem  any  part  af  tha 
thay  had  tha  commoo  privilege  pantad  to  all  imti^umt,  af 
tha  taafia  if  thay  wuhad  to  wonhip  JaaoTAii.] 

§  60.    Charaaer  rfiheiexiif  Bam. 

The  remaining  difficulties  arise  from  errors  in  the  texts,  Am  n^A- 
encie  of  which,  even  to  some  extent,  in  so  many  lists  of  proper 
names,  and  in  so  many  numerical  statements,  is  by  no  m— ■  %  ant* 
ter  of  surprise.  Thus  the  number  of  names  in  c.  n.  1—^3,  does  wA 
agree  with  the  sum  total  in  e.  64,  nor  do  the  parallel  places  in  Neh. 
vii.  6 — 69,  and  III  Esdr.  v.  8.  ss..*  where  more  names  axe  founds 
afford  any  assistance,  since  the  number  is  cfiilerent  in  eackfa]  Bo 
also  Ezr.  i.  9.  s.  the  number  of  the  vesseb  is  made  to  am^^  to 
5400,  while  the  sum  total  of  these  mentioned  does  not  exceed  2499^ 
Comp.  also  Ezr.  vih.  3.  v.  10.  The  third  ho6k  if  Eara,*  windb  m 
not  properly  apocryphal,  but  a  translation  of  the  canooical  ht^A  of 
Ezra,  with  occasional  interpoIations,[6]  has  at  the  end  a  long  aMitMW« 
which  b  also  found  in  Neh.  viL  13— x.  40,  and  seems  formerly  u^ 

«  flte  qpoerTphal  haok  eaM  ia  oar  BOte,  fki  Fini  af  ai*m    Tt.) 
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advantage  is  gained  by  suggeeiing  the  doubt  whether  Ezra  would  have 
applied  to  himself.the  lofty  title  ne^D  nTira  ynn  "i&iD,  a  perfect  teath- 


•        T 


»*iroiii 


er  rfihe  law  cfM6m§^c.  vii.  6  :  for  if,  as  is  very  probable,  that  ho- 
norary appellation 'eB^ressed  no  more  than  <  Doctor  of  Divinity,'  or. 
<  Teacher  of  the  Holy  Scripture'  does  at  the  present  day,  Ezra  might 
apply  it  to  himself  without  any  indelicacy  ;  not  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
delicacy  differ  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
That  the  first  part  also,  e.  i — vi,  was  written  by  Exnit  i^pears,  1} 
the  connexion  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters :  the  supposi- 
tion that  Ezra  has  taken  the  history  in  c.  i — vi.  almost  verbally  from 
more  ancient  annals  accounting  very  satisJBictorily  for  the  difference 
of  style.  2)  From  the  manner  of  ntiration  being  the  same  in  both 
parts ;  for  as  in  the  second  part,  c.  vii.  10 — ^26,  the  royal  letter  is  in* 
serted  entire  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  so  in  the  first  part,  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdes,  and  the 
answer  of  the  latter,  are  quoted  word  for  word ;  and  part,  c.  iv.  8 — 
vi.  18,  is  written  in  Chaldee.  The  same  fact  is  coniiniied,  3)  by  the 
brevity  of  the  history,  which  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
several  authors,  unless  there  be  historical  evidence  to  that  effect. 

It  may  be  of  uie  to  recollect  that  the  laiig;uagpe  of  Ezra  is  mindiMlli 
many  Cbaldaisms,  and  dilfen  very  considerably  from  that  of  Bf olii^iiid 
that  its  orthography  contains  a  mnch  larger  number  of  the  mairt»  lecfta* 
nis.  We  meet  also  with  many  words  and  ideas  which  were  unknown  to 
the  more  ancient  writers,  tnch  as  the  names  of  vases  SC9"UK  and  O^fiSllD 

p.  i.  9 ;  p'^Bh  a  licence  ot  grani^  o.  iii.  7 ;  DJIVkD,  translated^  t\U^  com- 

patdonh  c  iv.  7 ;  pc^nfi,  a  cepy^  c  iv.  11.  vii.  11 ;  n^ynh  senants  of  the 

•  •  ••  • 

•  •  •—  : 

temple^  c.  ii.  43,  58,  70.  viii.  17, 20,  whereas  the  D^Jinj  of  Mosei  aro 
LanSes:  kc. 

§  59.    DijficMea  m  the  Book  ofEtra. 

I.  The  refiisal  of  the  Jews  to  permit  the  Samaritans  to  unite  with 
them  for  religious  purposes,  c.  iv.  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
the  writer,  who  merely  relates  the  fact.  Besides  the  Jews  them* 
selves  cannot  very  well  be  censured  in  this  afiair ;[«]  for  they  saw 
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plainly  that  (he  anxiety  of  the  Samaritans  did  not  arise  eo  much  from 
a  desire  to  unite  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  as  from  a  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  tiie  advantages  which  the  pecuhar  good  will  of  Cyrus 
would  afibrd  the  Jews  :  just  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  would 
gladly  have  been  cuiisidered  as  .Tews  for  the  same  reason,  nliilc  un- 
der Antiochus  Cpi|>hancH  they  denied  all  connexion  with  that  people, 
and  consecrated  their  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  lo  Jupiler. 

n.  When  Ezra,  c.  ix.  x..  put  away  from  the  people  those  of  their 
wives  who  wert  foreigners,  and  tlieir  children  by  ihem,  his  conduct 
could  hardly  have  oHginaled  in  a  miaunderatanding  of  the  plain  law 
of  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  15.  a.  Deut.  vii.  3,  upon  that  subject,  but 
must  have  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  ihe  eame  cause  for  which 
Hoses  had  interdicted  marriages  tmlA  the  Canaamte*,  namely,  the 
danger  of  seduction  to  idolatrj-.  was  equally  strong  in  his  own  time 
fi>r  interdicting  marriages  mth  other /oreigrtert :  and  that  this  was  the 
true  motive  of  his  proceeding  is  exprcaely  remarked  in  Neh.  xiii.  26. 
Comp.  JoesrscB  Ant.  Jud.  XVIII.  ix.  5. 

[a)  The  SamBritani  were  ured  from  any  pari  of  the  expenie,  and 
tbej  hut  the  commoa  pririlege  gr>at«l  to  all  forei^era,  of  offering  is 
ths  tMBple  if  the;  wiihed  to  wonhip  Jkhovah.j 

§  60.  CharacUT  of  the  text  of  Ezra. 
The  remaining  difficulties  arise  from  errors  in  the  texts,  the  exist- 
Bnce  of  which,  even  to  some  extent,  in  so  many  lists  of  proper 
'  names,  and  in  so  many  numerical  statements,  is  by  no  means  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise.  Thus  the  number  of  names  in  c.  ii.  1 — 63,  does  not 
agree  with  the  sum  total  in  v.  64,  nor  do  the  parallel  places  m  Neh. 
"TO.  6 — 69,  and  III  Esdr,  v.  8.  sa.,»  where  more  names  are  found, 
•Sbrd  any  assistance,  since  the  number  is  difierent  in  each.[o]  So 
also  Ezr.  i.  9.  s.  the  number  of  the  vessels  is  made  to  amount  to 
£400,  while  the  sum  total  of  these  mentioned  does  not  exceed  2499. 
Comp.  also  Ezr.  viii.  3.  v.  10.  The  third  hook  of  Ezra,*  which  is 
not  properly  apocryphal,  but  a  translation  of  the  canonical  book  of 
£zra,  with  occasional  interpolations, [ft]  has  at  the  end  a  long  addition, 
trtdcb  is  also  found  in  Neh.  vii.  13 — s.  40,  and  seems  formerly  to 

*  [HM  ufOtrjfkA  book  MQed  in  oar  Biblos  the  Fint  of  Bednifb    Tf.^ 
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OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.  2(tl 

(b)  YIm  does  not  neceiiarily  follow  from  tho  puiag^e  cited.  The  per- 
lODt  frOB  when  Nehemiah  *  plucked  off  the  hair*  were  probably  the 
inmMgrmmag  Jewi  tbemielTes.    TV.] 

[e)  Not  EUiBhib,  as  Michaelis  has  ezplaioed  this  Terse,  for  such  is  not 
tlw  mnu  iopiifndiin  sach  cases.] 

(^  8m  on  the  oootrary  Pau>.  Conn.  P.  I.  B.  V.  Vol.  I.  p.  298.  s.  ed. 
nia.    Tr.] 

[#)  Sm  Pan.  Cooo.  P.  I.  B.  V.  VoL  I.  p.  SOI.  ss.    Tr.] 

§  64.    Nehemiah  wu  the  author  of  the  book. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  this  book  was  written  by  Nehemiah, 

for  the  anthor  ^teaks  in  his  person,  and  preserves  throughout  a  style 

and  mode  of  narration  altogether  diaracteristic  of  Nehemiah.   Gomp. 

c.  T.  19.  xiii.  14,  22,  31.  iii.  6.  (5.)  vi.  14.[a]     That  the  fragment 

respecting  the  return  from  the  captivity,  c.  vii.  6 — x.  40.  which,  as 

has  been  already  said,  was  also  annexed  to  the  third  book  of  Exra% 

should  differ  in  style  from  the  remainder  of  the  work,  is  not  surpri- 

smg.     For  as  it  is  a  document  which  Nehemiah  found  and  incorpo- 

lated  into  his  own  book,  it  is  of  course  older  than  the  rest.  [6]    That 

the  name  of  Nehemiah  occurs  in  c.  viii.  9.  and  x.  2,  is  no  objection  ; 

the  insertion  being  plainly  the  work  of  some  ignorant  transcriber, 

vhoy  not  considering  that  the  whole  piece  is  a  fragment  of  an  earUer 

dtitef  supplied  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  omission  in  Nehemiah's 

own  history.— -* As  Nehemiah  has  introduced  this  document  of  an 

eaxlier  age,  it  is-reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  neglect 

tlimt  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to  Persia  and 

seccmd  visit  to  Jodea.     No  doubt,  therefore,  the  passage  in  c. 

u  1 — 26.  was  inserted  by  him.[c]     The  style  indeed  is  different, 

t>im€that  18  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Nehemiah  has 

wim<de  his  extracts  from  the  annals  of  that  period  nearly  in  their  own 

^r€>xiB  (comp.  v.  23),  and  then  pursued  the  thread  of  his  own  history 

't  hii  already  been  observed  that  the  Jews  join  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
^  ^liat  of  Esra ;  henoe  in  the  Valgate  the  book  of  Nehemiah  is  entitled 
^*  Second  Book  of  Ezra  or  £sdras.[<] 

C«)  Comp.  also  c.  ii.  3, 12, 18,20.  iii.  36.  s.  (ir.  4,  5.)  v.  6.  sa.,  y,  14.  ss. 
'^*  ••  16.  vii.  6.  xii.  40, 45.  xui.  2,  4,  6, 8, 9,  11,15.  s.  19,  21,  25,  29.  TV.] 

[^)  De  Wette  and  Bertholdl  assert  that  the  document  found  by  Nehe* 
^'^^  •xtends  no  farther  than  rii.  73 ;  and  that  all  that  follows,  as  far  r« 

36 
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accDmplu1i«d,  uid  it  it  in  rain  that  the  leBrned  inquire  whit  bu  bvooM  ' 
orthcm.    Comp.  Arcbsal.  tl.  Th.  1.  B.  ^  53.  a.  33S.  <j 

[a)  CjTDB  iuued  his  proclamition  throughont  the  whole  Medo-  I 
Pcnian  empire  to  the  worshipper  of  jKaaria  to  return  to  (hair  own  J 
MUatr;  and  re-estsbliah  his  wonhip;  for  which  purpose  he  granta^l 
them  subsidies  uid  restored  iheir  tacrod  vesielii  which  had  been  token  hf  \ 
Tfebuohadnezuir,  A  carsvao  of  neacly  50.000  persons,  under  the  direo-  ' 
tion  or  Zerubbabel  the  governor  and  Joihua  the  high  priest,  went  in  i 
cunsequeiice  to  Judaea  ami  prepared  Tor  the  buildinf  of  the  temple.   Th*    I 

r  Samaritans,  whom  (he  Jews  had  refused  to  admit  to  a  participation  with    ■ 

IhenlselTea  in  this  uudertaking,  made  eflbrte  to  prevent  its  progreia  da-  ' 
ring  the  reigiie  of  Cjrus  nnd  Cambyiei  i  and  in  that  of  Smerdii  wera  , 
snooenful.  Upon  his  denth,  however,  the  Hebrews  resumed  the  work  i 
at  the  inslUDce  of  Hag^ai  and  Ze«)wriah,  and  their  eSbrti  were  lanctionad    i 

B  bj  Darius  Hystiupcs ;  so  that  the  building  was  finiahed  in  tha  twenty- 

fint  year  after  the  return,  and  in  the  SlSth  before  Christ.] 

^  57.  Artachahaatay  Esra  vii.  I.,  ia  Xtrxea. 
])  The  order  of  history  requires  that  king  Artaclishasta  wlio  coq- 
ferred  oa  Ezra  the  most  ample  powers,  vii.  I.  ss.,  should  l>e  Die  king 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia  ncit  after  Darius  llystaspoa,  v,  6.  vi. 
16,  iiiuncly,  Xcixca,  the  husband  of  Esther.  That  KFoWnK, 
ABTAcnsHABT  or  Artachhhabt4.  approaches  ne.irer  to  tba  uitte 
Artascjixeb  is  no  objection  ;  for  the  oames  of  the  Peraaii  Bugs 
were  merely  titles  of  honour-  by  which  the  |)eople  were  accustnned 
to  designato  each  of  their  monarehs,  so  that  their  proper  names  were 
seldom  heard :  a  custom  which  they  retained  even  ae  talc  as  the 
sere  atocnth  century.  KHDlfriniK,  compounded  of  the  Persian  ,^ft 
ABT,  or  Jjl ,  ARD,  itrong,  and  tlie  Zendic  KnsiiETBo.  khshbsed. 
KiiE5R£TiiAE,  a  wamoT,  signihes  a  strong,  a  mighty  jparrior.  Comp. 

Herodot.  VI.  98. 2)     If  die  Artaclishasla  of  Ezra  were  Artax- 

orxes  Longimanus,  as  some  contend,  Ezra  must  have  come  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  457  B.  C,  nnd  the  state  of  things  could  not  have 
become  in  the  course  of  tliirteen  years  so  distressing  as  it  was  when 
NeliemiaJi  came  to  Icrusalem  in  the  year  444  B.  C,  induced  by  the 
report  of  the  miserable  condition  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  which  he 

liad  heard  the  year    preceding. 3)     The  good  will  of  Artach- 

shosta  to  Ezra  and  the  Jews  coincides  with  the  favours  which  were 
shown  by  Xones  to  Esther  and  Mordecai ;  and  Ihis  monarch  could 
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CHAPTER  VI 


f)F  THE  BOOK  OF  XSTHEB. 


§  65.     Contenis  rf  the  Book  of  Esther. 

Ahasttebvsi  ^iag  of  the  Persians^  having  repudiated  his  wife  Vashti. 
because  she  had  refused  to  show  herself  to  his  guests  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  chose  the  Jewess  Esther  for  his  queen.  Her  kinsman 
Mordecai  daily  frequenting  the  court,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Persian  nobles,  within  a  short  time  discovered  a  conspiracy,  and 
through  Esther  gave  information  of  it  to  the  king.  Haman,  who  had 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom^  was  re- 
fused by  Mordecai  the  prostration  which  the  king  had  commanded 
an  to  render  to  him.  To  revenge  the  insult,  Haman  induces  the 
king  to  publish  an  edict  ordering  all  the  Jews  in  the  whole  kingdom 
to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Upon  hearing  this,  Mordecai  puts  on 
'a  mourning  dressi  publicly  utters  his  lamentations  in  the  streets  of  the 
royal  city  Susa,  and  then  sends  a  messenger  to  Esther  intreating  her 
to  supplicate  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Esther,  after  a 
fiut  of  three  days  and  repeated  prayers  to  Ctod,  goes  to  the  king,  and 
meets  with  a  gracious  reception,  but  merely  requests  that  the  king 
and  Haman  would  sup  with  her.  During  the  banquet,  Esther  being 
asked  by  the  king  what  petition  she  has  to  make,  again  requests  only 
that  the  king  and  Haman  would  sup  with  her  on  the  next  day.  Ha- 
man puffed  up  with  this  extraordinary  honour,  erects  a  cross  of  the 
height  of  fifty  cubits  at  his  house,  on  which  the  next  day  to  fasten  the 
hated  Mordecai,  who  still  refuses  him  the  honour  of  prostration.  But 
the  king  being  unable  to  sleep  that  night,  orders  the  annals  of  his 
kingdom  to  be  read  to  him ;  and  learning  from  them  the 
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advantage  is  gained  by  suggeeiing  the  doubt  whether  Ezra  would  have 
applied  to  himself  .the  lofty  title  ne^D  n*iira  THD  *1&1D,  a  perfect  teath- 

errfthe  law  cfMoee9$^.  vii.  6  :  for  if,  as  is  very  probable,  that  ho- 
norary appellation^tt^^essed  no  more  than  <  Doctor  of  Divinity,'  or. 
'  Teacher  of  the  Holy  Scripture*  does  at  the  present  day,  Ezra  might 
apply  il  16  himself  without  any  indelicacy  ;  not  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
delicacy  differ  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
That  the  first  part  also,  e.  i — vi,  was  written  by  E»i»  appears,  1} 
the  connexion  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters :  the  supposi- 
tion that  Ezra  has  taken  the  history  in  c.  i — vi.  almost  verbally  from 
more  ancient  annals  accounting  very  satis&ctorily  for  the  difference 
of  style.  2)  From  the  manner  of  murration  being  the  same  in  both 
parts ;  for  as  in  the  second  part,  c.  vii.  10 — ^26,  the  royal  letter  is  in* 
sorted  entire  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  so  in  the  first  part,  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdes,  and  the 
answer  of  the  latter,  are  quoted  word  for  word ;  and  part,  c.  iv.  8 — 
vi.  18,  is  written  in  Chaldee.  The  same  fact  is  confiraied,  3)  by  the 
brevity  of  the  history,  which  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
several  authors,  unless  there  be  historical  evidence  to  that  eflbct. 

It  may  be  of  uie  to  recollect  that  the  laiig;uagpe  of  Ezra  ii  miiaMllh 
many  Cbaldaisms,  and  dilfen  very  considerably  from  that  of  fiMfblfttid 
that  its  orthography  contains  a  mnch  larger  number  of  the  nuUre»  icelta> 
nU,  We  meet  also  with  many  words  and  ideas  which  were  onknown  to 
the  more  ancient  writers,  such  as  the  names  of  vases  SO"UM  and  O^fiSflD 


•  ▼-:-. 


p.  i.  9 ;  p'^Bh  a  licence  or  grants  c.  iii.  7 ;  D^*V\Dy  translated^  tyU^  con- 
patdonh  o.  iv.  7 ;  pB^nfit  a  eepy^  o.  iv.  11.  vii.  11 ;  D^m^  servants  of  the 

•  •  «•  • 

■       •      •  ^  m 

m 

tempte^  c.  ii.  43,  58,  70.  viii.  17, 20,  whereas  the  DOIHJ  of  Mosei  are 
Leoites:  ftc. 

§  59.    DifcMea  m  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

I.  The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  permit  the  Samaritans  to  unite  with 
them  for  religious  purposes,  c.  iv.  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
the  writer,  who  merely  relates  the  fact.  Besides  the  Jews  them- 
selves cannot  very  well  be  censured  in  this  afiair ;[«]  for  they  saw 
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plainly  that  the  aiudcty  of  the  SBmaritans  did  not  arise  so  much  from 
a  desire  to  unite  in  the  erection  ortho  temple,  as  from  a  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  which  the  pccuhar  good  will  of  CyrUB 
would  afford  the  Jews :  just  as  in  the  time  or  AlflZ&nder  they  would 
gladly  have  been  couaidered  aa  .lews  fur  the  same  reason,  while  un- 
der AutiochtiH  Epiphanea  they  denied  all  connexion  witli  that  people, 
and  consecrated  their  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  to  Jupiter. 

II.  When  Ezra,  c.  ix.  x..  put  away  from  the  people  those  of  their 
wires  who  were  foreigners,  and  their  children  by  them,  his  conduct 
could  hardly  have  originated  in  a  misunderatanding  of  the  plain  law 
of  Moses,  Exod.  xxsiv.  15.  a.  Deut.  vii.  3,  upon  that  subject,  but 
inuat  have  proceeded  from  a  conviction  that  the  same  cause  for  which 
Hoses  had  interdicted  marriages  witli  the  Canaanitei,  namely,  the 
danger  of  seduction  to  idolatry-  was  equally  strong  in  hia  own  time 
for  interdicting  marriages  with  other  foreigners :  and  that  this  was  the 
true  motive  of  his  proceeding  is  expressly  remarked  in  Neb.  xiii.  SG. 
Comp.  JosEFHDs  Ant.  Jud.  XVIII.  ix.  b. 

[a)  The  SBmarilnrii  were  uved  from  u;  ptrt  of  the  eipenn,  and 
they  had  the  commoii  priTilege  griDled  to  kll  foreigner*,  of  oBering  Jo 
th*  temjile  if  Ihcj  wuhed  to  wortbip  Jkbovaii.] 

§  60.  Character  of  the  text  of  Etra. 
The  remaining  difficulties  arise  &om  errors  in  the  texts,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  even  to  some  extent,  in  so  many  lists  of  proper 
names,  and  in  so  many  numerical  statements,  is  by  no  means  a  mai- 
ler of  surprise.  Thus  the  number  of  names  in  c.  ii.  1 — 63,  does  not 
agree  with  the  sum  total  in  v.  64,  nor  do  the  parallel  places  in  Neh. 
yu.  6 — G9,  and  III  Esdr.  v.  8.  as->*  where  more  names  are  found, 
aflbrd  any  assistance,  since  the  number  is  different  in  each. [a]  So 
also  Ezr.  i.  9.  s.  the  number  of  the  vessels  is  made  to  amount  to 
£400,  while  the  sum  total  of  these  mentioned  does  not  exceed  3499. 
Comp.  also  Ezr.  viii.  3.  v.  10.  The  third  book  of  Ezra,"  which  is 
not  properly  apocryphal,  but  a  translation  of  the  canonical  book  of 
£zra,  with  occasional  interpolations,] ft]  has  at  the  end  a.  long  addition, 
vUch  is  also  found  in  Neh.  vii.  13 — x.  40,  and  seems  formerly  to 

•  {Tin  ■pocTTpbd  book  e«lled  in  am  Bible*,  tka  Fim  of  B*dna.    TV.] 
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ten  afterwards  related  did  not  take  place  UDtil  the  twelfth  yetr  of  Xtixes 
(Eflth.  iii.  7)  when  Ezra  was  probably  dead.] 

[The  opinion  espoused  by  Jahn  in  this  section  has  been  mnDtaiiiad  by 
ScALiGBR  (De  Emend.  Temp.  Lib.  VI.  and  Animady.  in  Emeb.  p.  101 
ss.) ;  by  Dausivs  (Annot.  in  loc.) ;  by  Pfkiffkr  (Dub.  Vexat.  aA « 
Esth.  i.  1.) ;  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  p.  356.  ss.)  ;  by  JuBTi  (in  ElCHHoan 
Repert  Th.  XV.  S.  1—38.  and  Justis  Vermischten  Abhandlongen,  I.  Th. 
No.  2.);  by  Eichhorbt  (Einleit.  II.    }  508  S.  637.  C);  and  by  BxK* 

TBOLDT  (Einleit  V.  Th.  S.  242?.  ff.). That  the  Aharaerof  of  Either 

is  Attyages  has  been  maintained  by  G.  Msrcator^  R.  Qvaltwbm,^ 

and  Mblchior  Casus. That  he  is  Cyaxaru  is  the  opinion  of  Spav- 

HEiM  (Opp.  Tom.  I.  c.  302)   to  which  opinion  Dv  Piv  inclines  (Diss. 

Prelim.  [On  the  Canon.]  Lib.  1.  c.  iii.  \  7.). That  he  is  Cambyses  is  tho 

opinion  of  the  Jews.  (Seder  Clam  Rabba  c.  29 ;  Seder  Clam  Snta 
p.  106  ed.  Meyeri,).  and  of  the  old  interpreters  Ds  Ltra,  Vatablvs^ 

and  Gkubbrard. Usher  (Annals,  p.  112.  ss.)  and  Calovius  (BibL 

lUostr.  I.  1 16.)  are  of  opinion  that  Dariut  Hyttatptt  is  the  person  refer* 

red  to. Lastly,  Pkidb  vx  (Connex.  P.  1.  B.  IV.  anno  465,  and  B. 

V.  anno  463,  462.)  produces  strong  arguments  to  show  that  he  is  dlr- 
taxerse*  Longimantu;  which  opinion  is  supported  by  PsTATlVB 
(Doct.  Temp.  XII  27.),  LightpooT  (Opp.  I.  p.  137.  ss.  ed.  Aol.)  Lx 
Clkrc  (Comm.  in  Esth.  i.  1.)  and  Hales  (Anal.  II.  524.).   TrJ] 

§  67.     DiJicuUies  in  the  Book  of  EMer. 

The  difficulties  of  this  book,  which  have  been  much  exaggerated 
of  late,  admit  of  satisfactory  solutions 

I.  That  the  decrees  cf  the  kings  of  Persia  were  irrecocahlef  is  not 
a  repreaentation  peculiar  to  this  book,  (i.  19);  it  is  made  also  in 
Dan.  vi.  9, 16.  and  is  declared  by  Charddc.  (Voy.  Tom.  III.  p.  418.) 
to  be  the  case  in  Persia  even  at  present,  and  by  Luboekjb»  (Be- 
schreib.  des  Turkisch.  Reichs.  Th.  I.  S.  275.)  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire also.  Mordecai,  therefore,  was  unable  to  revoke  the  royal  de- 
cree which  had  been  sent  by  Haman  to  the  provinces,  and  in  order 
to  rescue  the  Jews  a  contrary  decree  was  necessary,  authoriziiig 

them  to  put  their  enemies  to  death The  cruelty  of  these  decrees 

does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  the  account ;  otherwise  we  must  erase 
all  cruel  decrees  from  history. Admitting  that  Mordecai,  and  es- 
pecially Esther,  who  asked  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  second  day 
of  massacre  in  the  city  Susa,  are  sanguinary :  this  is  no  difficultv ; 
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for  it  is  not  saints,  but  deliverers  of  the  Jews,  that  the  book  pre- 
sents to  08. 

II.  That  Esther  could  not  long  conceal  her  kindred^  as  she  was  di- 
rected to  do  by  Mordecai,  is  readily  admitted  :  for  in  fact  it  was  not 
long  concealed,  but  c.  vii.  4.  viii.  6.  she  confesses  herself  a  Jewess, 
and  takes  it  for  granted  that  this  was  previously  known  from  somo 
other  source.  If  any  should  suppose  that  Haman  would  not  have 
formed  his  sanguinary  schemes  against  the  Jews,  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  queen's  extraction,  they  are  mistaken ;  for  his 
insight  into  character  would  have  taught  him  that  Esther,  raised  to 
the  very  summit  of  honour  by  the  king  of  Persia,  would  have  become 
indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  nation  ;  and>  apparently  in  the  same 
view,  we  find  Mordecai  warns  her  not  to  think  herself  permanently 
secure  if  she  should  neglect  the  fate  of  her  kindred  and  nation. 

ni.  The  reason  of  MordecaTs  r^usal  to  adore  or  prostrate  hm- 
ee^  to  Haman^  is  not  indeed  given  ;  but  no  doubt  a  sufficient  one 
existed.  It  seems  that  Mordecai  knew  him  to  have  been  a  party  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  king>  or  at  least  privy  to  it.  See  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Esther,  xiL  6. 

IV.  Haman's  design  of  revenging  the  insolence  or  rusticity  of  Mor* 
decai  upon  aU  his  nation,  shows  indeed  an  extraordinarily  vindictive 
disposition  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  as  either 
false  or  improbable ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  history  afforded  us 
no  similar  instance. 

V.  A  very  obvious  reason  can  be  assigned  for  HamasCs  postponing 
his  revenge  from  the  first  to  the  last  month  of  the  year ;  namely,  the 
superstitious  practice,  common  even  yet  in  the  East,  of  doing  nothing 
without  previously  determining  by  lot  the  time  most  favourable  for  the 
undertaking.  Having  therefore  ascertained  in  this  manner  the 
month  and  day  most  suitable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  he  de- 
ferred his  revenge  until  the  destined  time  arrived. 

VI.  The  narrative,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  state  that  the 
Jews  prepared  tojly  from  the  im(>ending  massacre,  but  only  that  they 
lamented.  But  neither  does  it  state  that  they  did  not  prepare  to  fiy, 
and  who  can  deny  that  the  cause  of  their  lamentation  may  have  been 
the  necessity  to  which  they  were  subjected  of  changing  their  place  of 
residence  ?— -To  suppose  tliat  the  Jews  would  take  up  arms  in  self 
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defimce,  would  be  to  coDfound  the  hardy  soldieni  of  the  MaocibMB 
under  the  tottering  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  the  feeble  Jewn  voder  the 
veiy  powerful  empire  of  Persia. 

VII.  The  prohihUion  to  approach  the  king  mcattod  is  by  no  moioi 
singular ;  for  it  prevails  even  now  in  Asia. 

VIII.  There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  as  Esther's  inteotioii 
was  to  allure  the  monarch  by  her  charmsy  a  throe  daiife  foM  wo«Ul 
have  diminished  the  probability  of  her  success,  by  disoolouiing  the 
lips,  making  the  cheeks  pale  and  causing  an  unpleasant  breath.  For 
in  the  warm  climate  of  Persia  fasting  makes  no  such  inroads  OA  tbe 
personal  appearance  ;  especially  such  fasting  as  is  practised  by  the 
orientals,  v^ho  merely  abstain  from  food  from  sunrise  to  sunsely  an! 
then  satisfy  their  hunger,  which  in  hot  climates  is  never  very  g|<ail 
during  the  day,  with  copious  repasts. 

IX.  That  Esther,  when  questioned  by  the  king  as  to  the  object  of 
her  wishes,  should  tiot  immediately,  or  even  at  the  first  banquet,  prefer 
herpeiiiian  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  but  merely  invite  the  king  tossp 
with  her,  was  without  doubt  the  effect  of  a  real  or  assumed  modes^t 
which  so  well  becomes  a  person  of  her  sex,  and  would  contribute  not 
a  little  to  fix  upon  her  the  affections  of  the  monarch,  and  render  him 
propitious  to  her  requests  however  great 

X.  Lastly,  that  none  of  the  Jews  were  slain  in  the  conflict  with 
their  enemies,  is  not  incredible,  since  they  would  certainly  avoid  at- 
tacking a  stronger  party.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  supposiiig  this 
statement  to  be  hyperbolical ;  such  often  occur  in  other  histories, 
where  great  battles  are  said  to  have  taken  place  without  any  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  victors,  [a] 

These  solutiooa  are  drawn  from  the  maDoert  of  the  orientab  and  from 
the  circumttaaceB  of  the  history.  It  would  be  anreasoaable,  therefore,  to 
say  that  they  do  not  render  the  narrative  probable,  but  merely  prove  its 
possibility. Although  this  is  enough ;  since  the  testimony  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  his  reference  to  the  royal  archives,  abundantly  attett  the  tisth 
of  the  &cts  which  he  relates. 

[a)  The  author  might  have  given  a  readier  answer  to  this  objection, 
namely,  that  the  book  of  Esther  does  not  say  any  thing  which  should  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jews  were  entirely  exempt  from  loss.     TV.l 
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68.     Author  and  age  of  the  Bock  of  EHher. 

Some  Eitfe  inferred  from  Estli.  ix.  20,  that  Mordccai  Wrote  tlie 
book,  not  observing  that  the  passage  does  not  relate  to  the  whole 
book,  but  merely  to  the  letters  which  Mordecai  addressed  to  the  Jews 
respecting  the  observance  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  Others,  who  have 
ascribed  the  book  to  Ezra,  have  not  attended  to  the  extraordinary 
dissimilarity  of  the  style.  The  great  synagogue*  to  which  some  have 
attributed  it,  is  nothing  but  a  fiction  of  the  Talmudists.  Whoever 
may  have  been  the  author,  the  work  has  this  peculiarity  ;  that,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Deity,  or  even  mention  his  name. [a]  The,  age  of  the 
author  is  unknown  ;  but  from  his  referring  to  the  annals  of  the  Per- 
sian kingSi  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  before  the  overthrow  of  that 
monarchy.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  book  was  written 
a  short  time  after  the  transactions  which  it  records,  since  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  several  minute  circumstances  relating  to  them  ; 
Esth.  V.  10.  ix.  7 — 10.  The  subscription  of  the  Alexandrine  version 
of  this  book,  which  speaks  of  a  certain  Dositlieus  bringing  the  letter 
of  Mordecai  respecting  the  festival  of  Purim  to  Egypt  during  the 
fourth  year  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  is,  like  all  other  subscriptions 
of  books  by  later  hands,  very  suspicious,  and  no  proof  that  the  author 
lived  in  a  recent  age.  [h] 

[a)  On  tlua  accoaot  Db  Wsttb,  who  otgects  to  all  the  other  bookn 
tlieir  Theocratico-mjrthological  tpirit,  coodemiu  this  for  its  want  of  re- 
li^on !     TV.] 

[b)  Db  Wbttb  supporti  the  opinion  that  the  work  profeufet  to  be 
written  by  Mordecai,  bringing  c.  ix.  32.  comp.  v.  20,  as  proof.  He  aap- 
poees  that  the  real  author  lived  in  the  Persian  empire,  as  is  shown  by  his 
acqaainiance  with  its  history  and  customs,  (i.  1, 10,  14,  15, 19.  ii.  8.  iii. 
7.  IT.  11.  i.  1.  ii.  9,)  by  his  reference  to  its  annals  (x.  2.),  and  by  the  ab- 
^Dce  of  all  notice  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  He  adds  that  the  explana- 
tions of  ancient  manners  and  customs  (viii.  8.  i.  13.  i.  1,)  &r  the  age  of 
the  author  subsequently  to  the  downfal  of  the  Persian  monarchy.     TV.] 

§  G9.     Text  of  the  Boi^  of  Esther, 

The  Hebrew  text  of  this  book  does  not  indeed  exhibit  manifest  er- 
rors, nor  are  its  various  readings  more  numerous  than  those  of  otlier 

37 
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books  ;  but  it  diflbra  in  many  places  from  the  AlexanddM  ▼enioiiy 
which  not  only  relates  some  things  differently,  but  alittiK^^  ad- 
diticms.  iThese  the  other  Clreek  interpreters  seem  teloife  copied 
frum  that  ternon;  for  which  reason  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to 
Esther,  complains  that  the  book  has  been  corrupted  by  its  various 
translators,  [a] 

[•)  The  additions  contained  in  the  Alexandrine  renion  were  placed 
by  Jerome  at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  the  book.  By  Luther  end 
other  protestants  they  are  ranked  as  a  separate  apocryphal  book.  They 
were  known  to  Joskphvs;  Ant.  Jud.  XI.  vi.  1<  For  an  aocoant  of 
their  contents,  iic,  see  (  232.  ss.     TV.] 

§  70.     Whether  the  Book  ofEdher  is  canomeal. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (Part.  I.  §  28),  that  the  book  of  Esther 
is  omitted  in  the  canon  of  MsuTOy  bishop  of  Sardis.  This  is  the 
case  also  in  those  of  Grsooby  Nazujizbn  (Opp.  T.  II.  p  98),  of 
AxPHiLocHius  (in  lambis  ad  Seleuc.  int.  Opp.  Grreg.  Naz.  T.  II. 
p.  194),  of  Athanasius  (Epist.  iest),  of  the  author  of  the  Synopais 
improperly  ascribed  to  Athanasius*  of  Leontius,  of  Junqjus,  and  of 
both  the  NicsFHOBi.  Comp.  Germ.  Introd.  p.  316.  This  led  Sutos 
SxNEims,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  to  place  Esther  among  the 
deutero-canonical  books.  But  since  Josefhus  introduces  the  con- 
tents of  the  work  toother  with  many  additions  into  his  Antiqui- 
ties, and  AovtULy  Stmhachub  and  Thbodotion  have  translated  it  9B 
a  canonical  book  of  the  Jews,  and  Orioen,  Ctbil  of  Jenisalem, 
Efifhanius,  and  Jbbomb  attest  that  the  Jews  admitted  it  into  the  ea- 
non ;  the  opinion  of  Sixtus  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
learned.    See  Du  Pm,  Proleg.  B.  I.  c.  i.  §  5. 
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SECTION  II. 


OF   THE    PROPHETS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF   PROPnECIES. 


§  71.     ()f  Prophecies  in  general,  [a] 

Pbedictions  of  future  events  were  formerly  received  with  rever- 
ence everywhere,  and  by  every  nation,  and  obtained  at  length  the  ap- 
probation even  of  philosophers.  Divination  was  distinguished  into 
two  kinds,  arHfidal  and  natural  :^  the  former  was  derived  from  natu- 
ral objects,  such  as  omens-  prodigies,  entrails  of  victims,  monsters, 
thunder  and  lightning,  stars,  lots,  d^c. ;  the  latter  was  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  divine  inspiration  and  influence.  In  the  one,  the 
Deity  was  supposed  to  announce  future  events  by  matters  of  fact ;  in 
the  other  by  revelation.  Both,  therefore,  were  attributed  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  divinity  ;  for  in  the  first  kind,  the  use  of  art  was 
merely  to  interpret  a  revelation  made  through  matters  of  fact,  by  ob- 
serving their  signification  during  a  long  course  of  time  :  Cicebo  de 
Divinat  I.  6,  18,  30.  Hence  other  conjectures  concerning  the  fu- 
ture, which  were  made  from  mere  natural  indications,  such  as  those 
of  physicians  respecting  the  recovery  or  the  deatli'of  a  sick  man  from 


[*  Or  rather  not  ariijicial,  ojTGyy^  :  for  both  were  conijdered  us  gapernatiiral.J 
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the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  or  those  of  farmers  reqMting  future 
rains  or  abundant  crops  from  external  signs,  were  caimnlj  distin- 
guished from  divination.  Persons  who  were  successful  in  fbretelliiig 
things  in  this  ipanner,  were  called  prudentes  or  providsntes,  men  of 

sagacity  and  foresight,  not  vates,  prophets :  Cic.  de  Divin.  I.  49. 

Hence  it  appears  that  they  are  altogether  mistaken  who  suppose  that 
the  ancients  did  not  accurately  distinguish  conjectures  of  any  kind  re- 
specting future  events  from  predictions  which  are  derived  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.  This  is  mentioned  in  express  words  by 
ancient  writers.  Thus  in  Cic.  dc  Divin.  I.  30,  Quintus,  after  speak- 
ing of  dreams,  proceeds  as  follows  ;  "  There  is  in  the  mind  a  presen- 
timent of  the  future,  which  is  infused  and  maintained  therein  by  some 
other  agent,  by  the  divinity.  If  it  arises  to  a  high  degree  of  vehe- 
mence and  ardour,  it  is  called  a  divine  rapture,  when  the  soul,  ab- 
stracted from  the  body,  is  strongly  agitated  by  divine  inspirations."* 
Plutarch  also  (dc  Pythis  oraculis  §  7.  p.  257.  Vol.  TX.)  contends 
that  Apollo  supplied  the  Pythoness  with  the  knowledge  of  future 
events,  but  not  with  the  poetry  in  which  these  were  announced. 
This  he  supposes  to  originate  with  the  Pythoness,  and  therefore  main- 
tains that  any  want  of  elegance  in  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Apollo 
but  to  her ;  just  as  any  distorted  letters,  in  which  the  Pythoness 
might  record  the  knowledge  of  future  events  revealed  to  her,  would 
be  her  work,  and  not  Apollo's.     Gomp.  Herodotus.  II.  33. 

[a)  See  WiTSii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  Lib.  1;  Carpzovii  Introd.  P.  II. 
c.  i.  pp.  1—^5;  Shsrlock^s  Discourses  on  Prophecy;  Hurd  on  Pro- 
phecy ;  Smith's  Dissertation  on  Prophecy,  in  WATgoir^g  Trmoti  VoL  IV. 
pp.  297  ss.  ed.  2d ;  Horblrt's  Sermons,  Serm.  15, 16, 17, 18 ;  and  the  Rev. 
JoHR  Davisou *8  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
opinions  and  ab«;rrations  of  many  of  the  German  divines  and  critiea  oo 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Robb's  View  of  the  State  of  Protestantim 
in  Grermany.  A  pp.  pp.  141.  ss.     TV.] 

[b)  The  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  oracles,  and  many  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  latter,  may  be  lemmed  from  Vaji  Dalb, 
De  Oraculis  veterum  Ethnicomm,  and  Jortiv,  Remarka  on  Eoolenaa- 
tieal  History  Vol.  I.  pp.  84 — 116.  ed.  1803.  Comp.  alto  PoTTSE^ 
Antiquities  of  Greece,  B.  II.  c.  vii — xviii.     TV.] 

*  « Inftst  igitnr  animin  praesagitio  eztriDsecus  injeeta  atqne  iaeliiia  diTiaitms,  ea  sm 
exarserit  aerius,  fiiror  appellatnr,  com  a  cotpore  aidmos  abstraotOB  diviao  JBiliiietu 
coBeitator.** 
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§  72.     Origin  cf  Faiih  in  Prophecies. 

The  reason  which  induced  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  put  fidlh 
in  prophecies  was,  undoubtedly,  their  frequent  inability  to  discern 
what  was  for  their  own  interest,  and  their  consciousness  of  needing 
fuller  information.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  therefore  they  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  divination  ; 
for  this  reason  also  it  is  called  by  Cicero  <*  an  excellent  and  salutary 
thing.*'*  It  is  certain  however  that  this  faith  was  greatly  increased 
by  means  of  superstition  and  imposture.  This  history  proves  ;  but  it 
does  not  point  out  the  source  whence  faith  in  predictions  originated, 
or  what  it  was  ihatjirst  induced  men,  when  conscious  of  their  own 
imbeciUty,  to  believe  that  the  deity  would  reveal  to  them  the  future. 

Some  suppose  that  it  was  superstition  that  first  produced  this  faith 
in  predictions ;  others,  that  it  was  imposture  ;  others,  that  it  was  su- 
perstition supported  by  imposture.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  future  implanted  naturally  in  man,  which  sagacious 
persons  had  satisfied  by  forming  conjectures  founded  on  natural 
causes  respecting  what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  were  conse- 
quently esteemed  by  an  uncultivated  people  as  divine  men,  who  had 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  future  from  the  Deity  himself.  But 
although  superstition  imposture,  and  the  desire  of  knowing  the  Ai- 
ture,  have  all  fostered  a  behef  in  prophecy,  yet  no  one  of  these  princi- 
ples satisfactorily  discloses  its  Jiret  origin.  Others  therefore  have 
placed  it  in  the  really  divine  revelations  which  we  read  that  the 
patriarchs  re<'eived  before  and  after  the  deluge.  I'his  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  ancient  history,  while  ail  the  others  rest  upon 
alight  conjectures,  which  are  drawn  from  particular  and  comparatively 
very  recent  facts,  and  most  illogically  extended  to  universals.  But 
conjectures  are  of  no  value  unless  when  history  is  silent,  and  even 
then  can  only  show  that  a  thing  may  have  been  done  so,  and  perhape 
was  so.  Besides,  they  are  very  often  false,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
jectures which  have  been  offered  concerning  points  on  which  history 
gives  certain  evidence,  which  have  been  entirely  at  variance  with  its 
representations,  [a] 

*  "  Magnify*  qoideiii  ret  et  MdnUurifl."   De  Dirimat.  L  71. 
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If  the  ancient  &ith  in  prophecy  has  in  some  nations  periabed  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  has  been  succeeded  in  the  Ufse  of  time  by  a 
fidth  in  parHeular  oracles ;  this  doubtless  has  not  originated  every- 
where from  the  same  cause,  but  those  who  cherished  it  were  throng 
their  consciousness  of  imbecility  induced  to  believe  in  predictions 
uttered  by  deceivers,  sometimes  by  imposture,  sometimes  by  super- 
stition, sometimes  by  a  desire  of  knowing  the  fhture,  and  sometimes 
even  by  fortuitous  circumstances.  Comp.  Hbroiwt.  II.  62,  64 — 68. 
Sthabo,  p.  329,  402,  419.  Of  this  particular  faith,  therefore,  it  is 
in  vain  to  seek  an  origin  common  to  all  nations.  Neither  b  it  incum- 
bent on  us  to  point  out  its  origin  in  each  indrvidual  nation ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  of 
an  entirely  different  kind  from  the  oracles  of  other  nations,  and  that 
they  have  not  originated  either  in  superstition  or  in  inyposiure  or  in  a 
desire  of  knaamg  Jvture  etfents,  or  in  natural  sagadiffy  or  in  cfumce^ 
but  have  been  derived  from  a  divine  revelation.  ' 

[a)  Comp.  Mbiitbrb  Gmchichte  des  Urspmngs  and  Ver&lls  der 
Wiaseinchaften,  I.  Th  S.  147;  Klbvkbrb  neae  Priifaiig  ond  Erklifwig 
dM>  vorxiiglichaten  Bewdse  fur  die  Wahrheit  und  dor  gottlieh  Unpna; 
dM  Cbri8ttiithaint»  I  Th.  8. 435-<'538.] 

§  73.     The  Prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  not  founded  either  in  super- 

stition  or  in  imposture. 

The  divine  prophecies  in  the  Bible  are  continually  opposed  to  the 
predictions,  not  only  of  the  ido]aters[a],  but  also  of  the  false  prophets, 
who  pretended  to  be  messengers  of  the  true  God.  And  in  fact,  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  worthless  idols,  who  are  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,  must  be  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  are  derived  from 
CkiD,  who  views  every  thing  future  as  present,  and  is  aMe  to  reveal 
any  thing. 

[L  External  Ci^auJiSTAKqss.] 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  external  cir- 
cumstances. 
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I.  In  the  sacred  writings  not  011I7  all  prophecy  in  the  name  of  false 
gods,  but  also  all  divination  artificially  drawn  from  omens  and  prodi- 
gies, is  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death.  The  only  sort  of  divination 
which  is  approved  of  is  totally  free  from  superstitioti. 

n.  Tbe  prophets  of  Jehovah  were  nut  fixed  In  any  particular 
place,  as  the  prophets  of  the  Grepks  were  at  Dodona.  Delphi, 
Delot,  &c.  They  were  not  influenced  by  certain  seasons  of  the 
jrear,  nor  did  they  depend  upon  a  vapour  arising  from  a  subterraneous 
Cftvem,  as  the  Pythoness.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Ihem  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  laurel  or  to  wear  a  laurel  crown  ;  nor  were  Ihey  seized  with  a 
frenzy.  Without  any  of  these  silly  cniicomitdnts,  they  learned  ibe  his- 
tory of  the  future  from  Gos,  and  uttered  and  wrote  it  as  they 
learned  it. 

III.  Tlie  prophets  wot«  not,  Uke  the  oracles  and  divineiv  of  the 
heathen,  gained  over  by  gifls  and  presents  to  utter  their  predictitms  ; 
but  generally  prophesied  unasked,  nay,  even  against  the  wishes  of 
kings,  Doblea,  and  people  ;  and  received  no  reward  for  their  predic- 
tione  but  threats,  scofis,  hatred,  persecution  bonds,  iraprisnnment, 
peril  of  death,  and  even  death  itself;  Isa.  v.  8—25.  luviii.  14,  22. 
Xlix,  7—13.  Mic.  ii.  11.  iii.  6—12.  Jer.  xxvv  1—24.  xv.  10—21. 
:fx.  I — 18.,  &.C.  They  were  not,  therefore,  like  the  soothsayers, 
diviners,  augurs,  and  inspectors  of  t^nli-nih.  in<>tj'uments  of  the  princes 
aod  magistrates,  by  means  of  which  the  people  were  induced  to  give 
ihlling  submission  to  the  lows. 

IV.  Orftcles  and  diviners  of  all  sorts  were  credulously  received  by 
.Uieir  contemporaries,  but  in  time,  as  ihcir  worthlessness  and  fallacy 

M>ecaiDe  more  and  more  manifest,  they  lost  all  their  credit,  and  surdw 
to  obUvion.  Comp.  PtUTABcn  de  defect.  Orac.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  298 — 

1^65.  ed.  Hulten. But  our  prophets  found  their  contemporaries 

%» credulous,  and  obtained  credit  afler  themselves  were  dead,  when 
^^ception  became  impossible.  The  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  in 
l^fer  ages,  proved  that  they  emanated,  not  fVom  men  left  to  their  own 
^■aassisted  powers,  but  from  God  himself.  In  the  course  of  time  thi.-! 
^^^caroe  so  evident,  that  many  even  of  the  heathens  acknowledged  the 
**~uth  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible-  and  leaving  the  oracles  of  their 
i.'^Dds.  were  converted  to  Judaism.  '-Opinionum  comroenta  deist 
f^iea,  natttne  jndicia  confirmal."  ~ 
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* 

[a)  For  a  yalaable  comparison  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies  with 
heathen  oracles,  see  Allix*b  Reflections  on  the  bo<^  of  the  Old  Teita- 
ment  c.  iv.  in  Watsov*8  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  p.  362.  ss.  ed.  9d.     TV.] 

§  74.     Prophecies  conaidered  with  respect  to  their  contetUe. 

[II.  Contents.] 

Oracles  and  divinations  1 )  were  nothing  more  than  isolated  pre- 
dieHons,  without  any  connexion  ;  2)  they  were  uttered  with  a  new 
to  the  interests  of  particular  individuals  or  states ;  3)  they  rdated  to 
events  near  at  hand ;  and  4)  they  w?re  so  ambiguous,  that  whatever 
the  event  might  be,  they  would  seem  to  have  predicted  it.  Thus 
Cicero  writes  of  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  *'  But  now  I  torn  to 
thee,  holy  Apollo ! — for  Chrysippus  hath  filled  an  entire  volume  with 
thine  oracles,  partly,  as  f  think,  false  ;  partly  true  by  chance*  as  often 
happens  to  discourses  of  every  kind  ;  partly  of  dubious  import,  and 
obscure^  so  that  the  interpreter  needs  interpretation,  and  the  oracle 
itself  oracular  explanation  ;  partly  ambiguous,  and  such  as  require 
the  aid  of  logic."*  He  gives  an  example  relating  to  Pyrrhus,  which,  it 
is  true,  is  fictitious,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nature 
of  oracles  :  <*  Aio  te,  iEacida !  Romanes  vincere  posse."  This 
could  not  be  convicted  of  falsehood,  whether  Pyrrhus  conquered  the 
Romans,  or  was  conquered  by  them,  or  concluded  the  war  without 

any  signal  victory  on  either  side. On  the  contrary,  the  prophecies 

contained  in  our  sacred  volume  1)  are  very  numerous  and  have  an  ni- 
thnate  connexion^ ;  2)  they  tend  to  a  common  object,  which  is  greaif 
and  worthy  of  the  Deity ;  3)  they  relate  in  part  to  events  wkiek  were 
only  to  come  to  pass  in  remote  Juiurity ;  and  4)  they  are  nof  ctf  oB 
ambiguous  but  determinate^  defined  by  certain  adjuncts,  and  as  far  as 
there  is  any  necessity,  perspicuous.  These  several  particulara  shall 
be  separately  illustrated.  » 

*  "  Sed  jam  ad  te  venio,  sancte  Apollo  !— tois  enim  oraenlis  Chiysippiia  totam  ve- 
Inmen  implevit,  partim  falsii,  at  ego  opinor ;  paitim  oasn  Teris,  at  lit  ia  emu 
tione  saepitsime  ;  partim  flexiloquis  et  obscoris,  at  interpres  egeat  interprete,  et 
ipsa  ad  aortes  referenda  sit ;  partim  ambigais,  et  qoae  ad  diatecticam  delerenda  siat."^ 
De  Dhrinat.  II.  M. 
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§  75.    (i)    ne  Pro]^eciea  of  the  BiUe  are  many ^  and  cm- 

sentanecus. 

The  Bible  contains  prophecies  which  are  not,  hke  the  divinations 
of  the  heathen,  single  predieHoM  and  scattered  members  detxnd  of  dU 
co/mexian^  but  compose  a  ccXUctkm^  all  the  parts  of  which  are  eoke- 
rent',  mutuaUy  reUOedy  and  consistent.  From  Abraham  downwards,  a 
series  of  events  relating  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations  is,  daring 
more  than  twenty-two  centuries,  foretold  with  wonderful  connexion  ; 
the  most  ancient  prophecies  agreeing  perfectly  with  those  which  are 
more  recent,  while  none  of  either  foiled  of  accomplishment.  That 
such  a  series  of  fortuitous  events  should  have  been  sagaciously  con- 
jectured by  differenl  men,  during  so  long  a  period  of  time,  or  that 
the  correspondence  of  the  events  with  the  predictions  should  have 
been  accidental,  is  inconceivable,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  eonr 
jedure  and  chance^  which  in  itself  implies  that  events  should  not 
always  take  place  according  to  rule,  but  only  occasionaDy,  and  that 
they  should  frequently  disappoint  expectation. 

§  76.   (ii)  Design  of  the  Prophecies. 

The  oracles  of  the  heathens  had  no  other  design  than  to  support 
the  tottering  interests  of  certain  stat^  or  men,  to  satisfy  the  desire 
of  information  concerning  the  future,  or  to  incline  the  people  to  the 
wishes  of  their  rulers.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  therefore  were 
sometimes  bribed,  as  the  Pythia  was  not  without  reason  reproached 

with  Philippizing. Our  prophecies,  on  the  contrary,  all  tend  to 

^    one  object,  worthy  of  a  divine  interference, — the  proof  of  the  di- 
*    fine  mission  of  the  prophets,  and,  by  consequence,  the  true  doctrine 
■   concerning  God,  namely,  that  the  one  only  God,  who  sent  the  pro- 
phets, is  the  omniscient  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  particularly,  that 
be  was  governing  the  Hebrews  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  him  until  the  period  when  it  should  be 
m  propagated  to  all  nations  by  a  great  messenger  who  was  to  arise  from 
^  tbe  posterity  of  David. Miracles  were  not  only  proofs  of  the  di- 
vine mission  of  those  who  performed  them,  but  also  evidences  that 
the  God  who  endowed  these  men  with  such  power  was  the  omni- 
(Mytent  governor  of  the  visible  worid.    In  like  manner  ihe  prophecies 

S8 
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of  Scripture  were  a  constant  testimony,  not  only  that  the  prophets 
were  sent  and  taught  by  God,  but  also  that  this  God  was  the  omnis- 
cient governor  of  the  itwmMe  world,  or  in  other  words,  of  spiritual 
beings  and  of  the  souls  of  men :  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  15.  s.  zl.  It — 15, 
25--31.  xli.  1—4,  22—28.  xlii.  5—9.  xliil  5—8.  xhv.  6—9,  22. «. 
xlyiii.  1 — 8,  12 — 16.  These  prophecies  and  miracles  were  in  that 
age  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  knowledge  of  one  omnis- 
cient and  omnipotent  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things, 
was  established,  and  from  them  was  derived  the  strength  of  all  the 
other  arguments  by  which  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  was  sup- 
ported, and  the  vanity  of  the  false  gods  made  evident. The  im- 
mediate object  of  some  prophecies  may  be  diffeiy^nt  from  that  just 
fitatcd,  but  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  it  is  their  ultimate  end. 

As  it  bes  been  frequently  asserted  in  the  present  age,  that  propbeoNS 
and  miracles  have  not  attained  their  object,  it  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
quire whether  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  not  been  prescrfed, 
or  whether  it  has  been  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  these,  or  ef 
what  other  object  the  assertion  is  to  be  understood.  Perhaps  they  who 
make  it,  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that  miracles  and  prophecies  brnve  Mt 
sufficed  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  ths 
true  €r0D.  But  such  a  result  would  require  a  total  change  of  the  natiit 
and  constitution  of  man,  who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  oompellid  \$ 
any  oourse  of  oonduot,  which,  in  order  to  have  any  moral  worth* 
to  be  the  result  of  free  and  spontaneous  choice.  To  give  this  o\3Jt 
force  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  object  of  prophecies  and 
really  was  at  once  to  brings  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Goa^ 
This,  in  the  present  condition  of  men,  governed,  as  they  are,  by  mA 
great  and  various  prejudices,  influeneed  by  so  many  attechmenti,  idl 
continaaUy  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  fickleness,  precipitancy,  er  lefi^ 
could  not  be  efiected  without  compulsion,  nor,  conseqaently,  wilhoiAt 
change  of  the  human  nature  and  constitution. 

§  77.     (iii)     The  Prophecies  relate  to  remote  evenU. 

The  oracles  and  the  predictions  of  sagacious  men*  either  nUi 
mUff  to  proximate  events,  the  causes  of  which  had  already  bcfw  H 
exert  their  efficacy,  and  thus  afforded  to  the  attentive  o 
cations  of  the  effects  which  would  be  produced  ;  or,  they 
upon  principles  drawn  from  the  analogy  i^  history  and  the 
mefh  by  means  of  which  the  authors  of  the  predictions  conchided  i0 
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from  the  same  circumstances  the  same  results  would  follow  which 
had  already  been  produced.     Thus  Polyrivs,  Hist.  L.  vi.  §  7.,  having 
observed  that  all  democracies  and  aristocracies  finally  became  mo- 
naiehiesy  predicted  that  this  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Roman  govem- 
menty  which  actually  came  to  pass  almost  a  century  after  his  time.  ■      ■ 
Bat  in  the  prophecies  <^  the  Bible  the  case  is  different.     Very  remote 
events  were  predicted  in  an  age  when  the  causes  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin  either  did  not  exist,  or  were  so  obscure  and  latent,  as  to  be 
concealed  from  the  observation  of  the  most  perspicacious  of  mortals, 
especially  as  the  predictions  were  not,  like  those  of  the  heathen  oracles, 
merely  general  in  their  character,  but  are  strongly  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  many  circumstances  of  the  events  which  they  foretold.    Nor 
coold  the  analogy  of  history  enable  men  to  make  conjectures  like  the 
predictions  which  foretold  not  only  the  exile  of  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
their  return  to  their  country,  and  their  subsequent  prosperity ;  Deut. 
zxviii.  36,  49.,  xxx.  1 — 10.,  Amos  ix.  4,  14.,  Hos.  ii.  15 — 23.,  xiv. 
5 — 9.,  Mic.  iv.  1 — 8.,  vii.  10 — 17.,  Tsa.  xi.   11 — 16.;  the  burning 
mnd  devastation  of  Jerusalem,  Amos  ii.  5.,  Hos.  viii.  14.,  Mic.  iii.  12., 
^.  13.;  the  emfHre  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  seventy  years  captivity 
in  Babylonia,  Mic.  iv.  10.  s.,  7,  8 — 13.,  Isa.  vi.  1 1-<— 13.,  Jer.  xxv.  11. 
^•^  xxix.  10.;  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  after  the  captivity,  Hos.  ii. 
1&— 23.,  xiv.  5—9.,  Mic.  iv.   1—13.  vii.  11,   14—20.,  Jer.  xxxi. 
1-— 9,  31 — 37.,  Zech.  ix.  11-— x.  12.     Since  predictions  of  this  de- 
scription could  not  be  made  by  men  of  the  greatest  sagacity,  and 
^Qost  neceraarily  have  proceeded  from  God  himself,  we  are  warranted 
5n  concluding  that  others  agreeing  with  these  in  nature  and  design, 
mnd  attributed  to  the  same  God,  have  in  like  manner,  the  Deity  for 
*Cheir  author.     Yet,  if  the  prophets  were  competent  to  discern  some 
Xuture  events  by  the  mere  force  of  their  natural  abiUties,  and  such 
'predictions  afterwards  received  a  sanction  arising  out  of  their  divine 
xiussion^  this  would  afford  no  ground  for  asserting,  that  they  were  in- 
^^bted  for  all  their  predictions  to  their  own  sagacity,  and  were  solely 
^3n  that  account  esteemed  as  agents  of  the  divinity  by  an  ignorant 
^noltitade.    This  assertion,  which  has  been  advanced  by  some  learned 
^nen,  is  inconsistent  with  itself:  for,  according  to  it,  the  prophets 
^xuttt  have  been  more  sagacious  than  the  wisest  men  of  the  most  cul« 
'^iTited  nations,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been  able  to  utter  such  pre- 
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dictions  as  thein,  or  to  invent  such  a  doctrine  concerning  God  as  they 
teach  ;  and  yet  the  people  among  whom  these  men,  so  superior  to  all 
others  in  sagacity  and  wisdom,  lived,  must  have  been  so  ignorant  and 
stupid  as  not  to  observe  that  all  these  predictions  resulted  from  mere 
natural  knowledge.  The  nation  to  whom  such  men  belonged  coold 
never  have  been  so  ignorant ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  men, 
endowed  with  such  sagacity  and  wisdom  and  such  a  pure  knowledge 
of  religion  as  have  never  been  discovered  in  the  most  cultivated  peo- 
ple of  antiquity,  have  arisen  in  a  nation  so  dull  and  stupid.[a] 

[a)  If,  in  order  to  find  a  parallel  with  scripture  prophedet,  any  one 
ahonld  appeal  to  the  story  of  Croesus,  who  is  said  by  Herodotus  (1, 47.) 
to  have  received  responses  from  the  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya  whkb 
declared  what  he  had  been  doing  on  a  certain  daj ;  it  may  well  be  asbsd, 
who  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  account  which  Herodotus  must  have 
ebtained  from  mmour,  150  years  after  the  time  of  Croesus,  after  it  hid 
passed  through  four  or  fire  {[^erationaf  The  scripture  propheeiei  mn 
committed  to  writing  by  the  prophets  themselves  and  preserved  in  pab* 
lie  documents :  and  many  of  them  refer  to  a  very  distant  period.] 

§  78.     (iv)     The  Prophecies  are  not  ambigwnu. 

The  heathen  oracles  were,  as  has  already  been  proved  from  Cicero, 
so  ambiguous,  that,  whatever  the  event  might  be,  they  could  not  be 
charged  vnth  falsehood.  Such  is  that  well  known  response  :  **  Hm 
redibis  non  morieris  in  hello  ;"  which  gives  opposite  senses  accordfa^ 
to  the  pimctuation,  either  tlius  :  <^  ibis,  redibis,  non  morieris  in  beDo ;" 
or  thus  :  <<ibis  ;  redibis  ?  non,  morieris  in  bello :"  also  that  annomh 
ced  to  CroBsus  :  <  that  if  he  waged  war,  he  should  overturn  a  v«t 
empire  ;*  and  another,  *  that  Crcesus  need  not  fear  until  a  mule  shooU 

occupy  the  Persian- throne." But  the  bibhcal  prophecies  are  dei- 

nite  predictions.  This  is  observable  in  all.  but  especially  in  tboie 
which  relate  to  proximate  events,  and  for  which,  were  it  not  for  tti 
characteristic,  the  prophets  might  seem  to  be  indebted  to  their  om 
acuteness.  For  as  the  oracles  and  soothsayers  found  it  necessaiy  to 
involve  their  predictions  of  proximate  events  in  ambiguous  constiiK- 
tions,  that  in  any  result  their  authority  might  be  preserved  ;  so 
prophets,  if  they  had  only  depended  upon  natural  saucily, 
have  been  still  less  capable  of  speaking  so  definitely  and  with  sQcb 
confidence,  once  they  must  have  known  that  a  capital  punishawit 
woidd  be  the  consequence  of  a  fiulure  of  their  predictions  ottered  ib 
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the  name  of  Jehovah ;  Deut.  xviii.  20.  ss. Our  prophets  who,  with 

the  prospect  of  capital  punishment  if  their  predictions  failed,  spoke 
so  clearly  concerning  Aiture  events  and  had  their  predictions  verified 
by  a  complete  accomplishment,  cannot  possihly  be  confounded  with 
the  discerning  men  who  uttered  oracles  in  the  names  of  the  heathen 
gods,  were  in  no  danger  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  their  predic- 
tions, and  although  they  exercised  their  sagacity  in  sedulously  obser* 
ving  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times*  proposed  their  conjectures  in 
a  form  capable  of  acconmiodation  to  any  possible  result,  and  notwith- 
standing were  frequently  deceived.  The  comparison  clearly  shows 
that  the  former  must  have  been,  as  they  themselves  asserted,  taught 
by  God.— The  false  prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  true,  werft 
not  deterred  from  uttering  their  predictions  by  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  punishment  of  death  ;  but  they  were  the  tools  of  the  nobles  and 
princes,  under  whose  protection  they  would  promise  themselves  impu- 
nity, whatever  might  happen.  But  if,  like  them,  our  prophets  had  in- 
tended merely  to  predict  what  their  own  sagacity  would  enable  them 
to  divine,  what  occasion  was  there,  while  the  event  was  so  uncertain, 
to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  false  prophets  in  so  marked  a 
manner  and  with  the  claim  of  divine  authority,  when,  this  was  accom- 
panied by  so  great  a  risk  ?  They  might  have  avoided  all  danger*  sim- 
ply by  proposing  what  they  annoimced  as  their  own  conjectures,  and 
by  drawing  from  existing  circumstances  such  arguments  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  influence  their  hearers  and  readers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Hebrews  frequently  referred  the  events  of 
divine  providence  immediatelj  to  God  :  and  it  appears  from  I  Sam.  xxiv. 
5,  11.,  II  Sam.  xvi.  10.  s.  xxiv.  1.,  comp.  I  Chron.  xzi.  1.  xxviii.  6.,  that 
they  also  oceasionaUy  used  the  expression,  **  the  Lord  said,"  when  God 
had  not  spoken ;  and  therefore,  this  expression  is  not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood in  its  strictest  sense,  bat  sometimes  merely  imports,  that  divine 
providence  had  so  disposed  events,  that  the  occasion  of  doing  some  parti- 
cular action  was  as  suitable,  and  the  power  of  performance  as  complete, 
SLS  if  God  himself  had  said,  ^  do  this.*'  This  however,  will  not  authorize 
the  ooodusion,  that  the  phrase,  ^  the  Lord  said,'*  has  always  and  in 
•very  place  the  same  limited  signification ;  for  there  are  so  many  predic- 
tions of  events  which  the  most  sagacious  men  among;  the  ancients  neither 
did  nor  could  foresee,  that  divine  assistance  must  have  been  really  neces- 
tmry  for  their  utteoince.  It  is  from  the  context  and  sulfftet  therefore 
that  we  must  determine  when  the  expression,  ^  the  Lord  ■dd,*'  is  to  be 
uvderrtood  strictly,  and  when  it  relates  merely  totiie  oidisary  provid^VQe 
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of  God.*  Ao  ezaminatioo  of  all  tho  ptna^ei  in  which  the  phrase  oc« 
con,  hfts  led  me  to  form  the  opinion,  that  the  propheti  who  had  received 
divine  commands,  mig^ht  apply  it  even  to  those  things  which  they  derived 
from  their  own  onassisted  reason  ;[a]  for  being  furnished  with  a  divine 
commission,  they  were  able,  and  in  my  judgment,  obliged,  in  the  due  dis- 
chaige  of  their  office,  to  propose  even  their  own  remarks,  under  the  sane- 
tioo  of  th«r  character  as  ambassadors  of  GtoD.  But  although  the  expres- 
sion, ^  the  Lord  said,'*  was  used  even  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
yet  the  distinction  between  this  natural  order  and  one  supernatural,  was 
I>erfectly  known,  as  appears  very  clearly  from  II  Sam.  xvi.  23.— -^After 
all,  unce  the  mind  of  the  prophet  is  not  open  to  our  inspection,  it  is  im- 
posnble  every  where  accurately  to  distinguish  what  the  prophets  draw 
from  their  own  resources,  from  what  they  owed  to  ravelation ;  and  even 
if  this  distiflotion  could  always  be  made,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  us, 
since  even  those  things  which  the  prophets  uttered  from  their  own  re- 
sources, the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds,  partake,  by  virtue  of  their 
divine  mission  and  of  that  assistance  which  we  call  inspiration,  ef  the 
same  certainty  with  those  which  were  revealed. 

[a)  See,  however,  Jer.  xxiiL  16,  21,  25,  and  compara  what  is  said 
on  this  subject  in  the  Biblical  Theology  of  Stokk  and  Flatt,  (tr. 
Schmucker)  {  13.  111.  10.  Vol.  I.  p.  236.     TV.] 

§  79.     The  Prophecies  of  Scripture  not  general. 

The  presages  of  sagacious  men.  formed  from  their  observatioiui  of 
the  course  of  things  and  of  powerfully  operating  causes,  are  merely 
general,  without  any  attempt  to  define  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  event  foretold ;  just  as  Polybius  foresaw  the  change  of  the  Roman 
republic  to  a  monarchy,  without  any  foreknowledge  of  the  time  or 
manner  of  the  change.  And^  again,  a  prediction  which  is  fortuitously 
accomplished,  can  be  nothing  more  than  general,  and  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  it  has  a  corresponding  event,  and  this  most  commonlyj 
but  partially  accordant  with  the  prediction.  So  the  prophecy  of  the 
archbishop  Malachi,[a]  that  there  should  arise  an  apostolical  pilgrim* 
although  only  general)  was  yet  but  partially  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
Pius  VI.,  who,  though  a  pilgrim,  was  not  rendered  such  by  apostolical 
labours,  but  by  adverse  political  circumstances.  These  limits  to  the 
accomplishment  of  human  predictions  were  well  known  to  the  firamers 

'    of  the  oracles,  and  to  the  soothsayers,  of  the  heathen ;  for  which  rea- 
son they  were  careful  to  utter  their  presages,  in 'other  respects  ambi- 

*    guous,  in  a  few  gen««l  terms,  and  without  any  specification  of  cir- 

l*  See  Oeim.  Introd.  pp.  364,  855.    TV.] 
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cumstancos.—— Among  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  on  the  contrary» 
there  are  scarcely  any  so  completely  general  as  not  to  add  at  least 
some  circumstances,  and  many  eyen  name  the  time  and  place  of  their 
inlfilment.  The  number  of  circumstances  predicted,  moreover,  ap- 
pears surprisingly  great,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  pro- 
phecies relating  to  a  single  eyent.  Thust  with  the  promises  made  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews*  it  is  clearly  announced^  that  the  bless- 
ing which  all  nations  were  to  enjoy,  should  come,  not  through  Ish- 
mael's  posterity  or  Esau's,  but  through  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob*  who 
should  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land  400  years,  fixxn  which,  after  much 
oppression,  they  should  be  delivered  and  brought  to  Canaan,  and 
their  oppressors  be  punished.  See  Gen.  xii.  2.  s.  xv.  4.  s.  xvii.  4— - 
8,  19.  ss.  .xxii.  16.  ss.  xxvi.  3.  ss.  xxviii.  IS,  15.  and  comp.  Gen. 
XV.  13 — 16.,  with  Exod.  xii.  40.  When  Moses  predicts  the  mira- 
culous plagues  which  were  to  be  sent  upon  the  Egyptians,  he  fire- 
quently  defines  the  time  of  their  commencement  and  of  their  termi- 
nation ;  declares  that  the  Hebrews  should  be  exempt  from  the  inflic- 
tion, and  adds  many  other  particulars.  See  Ex.  viii.  5^-10,  17 — 28, 
ix.  2—8,  9—11,  18—29.  x.  4,  13—19,  21—23.  xi.  4—8.  xii.  6,  12. 

s.  29.  s.  xiii.  18 — xiv.  31. ^If  some  of  his  promises  and  threats  arc 

expressed  in  general  terms,  yet  in  others  he  specifies  particular  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  transpire  until  a  thousand  years  and  upwards  after 
his  time.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  36,  63 — 68.  xxix.  21 — 27.  xxx.  1— -6. 
But  the  subject  does  not  depend  for  illustration  upon  the  most  an- 
cient prophecies.  There  are  others  of  a  more  modem  date  vHiich 
are  no  less  particular.  Isaiah  predicts  to  Ahaz  deliverance  from  Pe- 
kah  and  Rezin,  the  depopulation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus, and  the  devastation  of  Judea  within  a  definite  time ;  he  of- 
fers to  give  a  miraculous  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions  ; 
lie  announces  also  the  oppressions  to  which  the  country  would  be 

subjected  by  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians. He  declares  to  Heze- 

kiah,  at  a  time  when  eveiything  seemed  on  the  pmnt  of  being  ruined, 
that  Sennacherib  ^ould  be  obliged  to  retire  ;  he  mentions  the  wind 
which  would  destroy  his  «nny,  the  rumour  which  he  would  hear,  viz. 
that  the  king  of  Gush  was  marching  against  him,  and  adds,  that  he 

should  not  besiege  Jerusalem. When  Hezeldah  was  sick  without 

any  hope  of  recovery,  he  promises  him  an  addition  of  fifteen  yearF 
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to  his  life,  and  confirms  his  promise  by  a  miracle. He  foretdls 

the  carrying  away  of  the  royal  treasures  and  family  to  Babylon,  more 
than  100  years  before  the  event  took  place,  and  while  the  Ghaldesns 
were  a  people  without  much  celebrity.  See  Isa.  vii.  4 — 26,  viii.  1— 
X.  34.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  4 — 8.  zxxix.  5—8. 

Micah  describes  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  Samaria ;  he  foretells  the  captirity  of  the 
Jews  and  the  devastation  of  their  city  and  temple,  their  return  and 
fitubsequent  happiness,  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees,  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  Jews  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the  extension 
ef  religious  knowledge  See  Micah  i.  iii.  12.  iv.  9 — 11.  vii.  10 — 14. 
also  iv.  1—7.  12—14. 

Jeremiah  foretells  the  return  of  the  Eg3rptian  army  into  their  own 

country  without  venturing  a  battle. ^He  predicts,  not  merely  the 

capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  its  conflagration  ;  that 
Zedekiah  should  be  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  taken  to  Baby- 
lon, but  should  not  die  a  violent  death  ;  and  further,  that  the  Jews 
should  return  from  their  captivity  after  it  had  lasted  70  years.  See 
Jerem.  xxivii.  7,  17.  xxxiv.  1 — 7.  xxxviii.  1-— 24.  xxv.  tl.  8. 
zxix.  10.  1.  li. 

The  same  particularity  appears  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  xxzvL 
xxxvii.)  of  Zechariah,  vi.  9 — 16.  ix.  1 — 8,  11 — 17.  xL  xii.  1 — 3,  and 
of  Malachi.  The  last  predicts,  with  circumstances  of  extraordinaiy 
minuteness^  the  advent  of  the  long  promised  descendant  of  David, 
who  would  punish,  not  the  heathen,  as  the  Jews  erroneously  suppo- 
sed, but  themselves,  and  particularly  the  Levites,  who  were  chiefly- 
distressed  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  He  announces  the  pr^ 
vious  advent  of  a  zealous  messenger,  a  prophet  like  Elias,  who  shooUl 
make  the  last  effort  to  improve  the  moral  character  of  the  Jews ;  that 
afterwards  the  land  should  be  smitten  with  the  irrevocable  cnrsey  the 
dbsrem,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  true  worshippers  of  God  alioQld 
be  spared.  Is  it  possible  for  prophecy  to  be  more  circumstantial  in  reh» 
tioQ  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  Jesus,  to  the  final  devastation  of  the  coontiy, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  ?  See  MaL  ii.  1 7 — iii.  24. 
(iL  17— 4v.  6.)  If  we  add  to  this  what  Zechariah  (ix.  9.),  Daniel  (ix. 
25—27.),  Ezekiel  (ixxiv.  23, 24.  xxxvii.  24.;,  Jeremiah  (xxiiL  xxx. 
8—10),  Isaiah  (xi.  xlix-^vi.),  Micah  (v.  1—3.),  Amos  (ix.  1 K 12.), 
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-  and  NaUum  (in  II  Sam.  viL  I  Chron.  xvii.  comp.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  and  ex.) 
have  predicted  respecting  the  great  descendant  of  David,  we  shall 
find  many  veiy  circumstantial  prophecies  which  have  been  completely 
verified 

[a)  Malichi,  or  Malmedouk  G^Morgan,  canonized  by  the  Romish 
Chareb,  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1134;  appointed  Pope's  Legate  in 
1137;  and  died  at  Rome  in  1148.  See  Flsurt  Hist  Eodes.  XIV. 
534.  Si.  **Prophetia  de  futuris  Fontifieibos  Romanis  cum  ezpositione 
Ciaeeonii  extat  apud  Arvoldum  Wiov,  in  Ligno  Vitte,  L.  II.  c.  z].'* 
Cays,  Hist.  Lit  p.  663.  ed.  Lond.  1688.    TV.] 

§  80.     ITie  Prophecies  are  dear. 

Although  the  prophecies  of  scripture  are  not  in  every  respect  clear, 
yet  their  obscurity  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  meets  us  in 
the  heathen  oracles,  where  it  was  studiously  aimed  at,  lest  a  dear 
prediction  should  be  frustrated  by  the  want  of  a  corresponding  result. 
It  18  acknowledged  that  the  obscurity  of  prophecies  is  very  considera- 
ble before  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the  event ;  whence  it  happens 
that  occasionally  even  the  prophets  confess  that  their  predictions  are 
not  plain  to  themselves,  or>  which  is  equivalent,  refer  to  some  future 
period  when  their  predictions  shall  be  illustrated  by  history.     See 
bg.  ^.  9 — 13.  xxix.  11 — 18.  Jer.  xxiii.  20, 28.  xxx.  24.  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
33.  Dan.  vii.  28.  viu.  27.  xii.  8.  s.  Zech.  ii.  13.  (9.),  15.  (11.),  iv.  9.  vi. 
15*     There  is  nevertheless  a  degree  of  perspicuity  pervading  all  the 
piophecies  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discern  the  event  which  they  unfold 
in  bistoryy  if  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  complete,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  who  sent  the  prophets  must  have  been  the  omniscient 
<liler  of  the  universe.     Some  are  perfectly  clear,  as  the  predictions 
Contained  in  Ex.  vii — xiv ;  also,  the  prophecies  concerning  the  over* 
tl^iow  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
^Hd  Jerusalem^  the  captivity  and  return  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  re* 
^^^mciliation  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  afler  the  return 
^Vom  captivity,  the  pacific  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the  vic- 
'tiories  of  the  Maccabees,  the  promised  illustrious  son  of  David,  and 
^epecially  those  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion  to 
^>tfaer  nations.     Not  less  clear  are  many  of  the  symboUcal  prophecies* 
mich  aa  Ezek.  iv.  1 — ^v.  4.  xii.  1—20.  I  Ki    xi.  30.  Hob.  i.  2—1 1 


on 
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If  aome  prophecies  are  rather  obscure,  the  cause  is  pm-tly  the  want  of 
historical  records,  partly  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  has  led  interpreters  into  a  variety  of 

opinions. To  demand  as  great  a  degree  of  clearness  as  that  wUdi 

history  requires,  is  unreasonable.  A  prophecy  of  this  sort  would 
sometimes  be  subjected  to  an  impossibOiiy  of  fulfilment ;  as,  fer  ex- 
ample, if  the  prediction  involved  a  calamity  or  something  exceedingly 
offensive,  which  the  nation,  to  whom  the  prophecy  is  announced*  was 
to  bring  upon  itsdf  by  some  particular  act.  If  such  a  pro|Aeqr  were 
to  define  with  historical  accuracy  the  place,  the  time,  the  peraons, 
and  the  maimer  of  performance,  without  doubt  all  the  persons  by 
whose  agency  its  accomplii^meiit  wiis  to  be  efiectedi  would  carefully 
avoid  doing  any  thing  to  give  occasion  to  promote  it,  and  thus  the 
prediction  would  be  without  a  corresponding  event,  and  consequently 
fiUse,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  any  thing  coming  from  Ciop. 
This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  instances  of  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist,  who  would  not  have  been  put  to  death,  if  the  prophecies 
concerning  them  had  been  delivered  with  historical  perspicuity. 
Those  which  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  may 

serve  as  another  example. ^But  although  the  scriptural  prophecies 

do  not  represent  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  with  the  preciaioik 
of  history,  it  is  not  true  that  they  afforded  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  events :  for  as  an  artist's  rough  sketches  of  some  intended  pM«*»"g 
exhibit  many  lines  from  which  when  the  work  is  finished  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  sketch  is  a  delineation  of  the  picture ;  so  also  the 
prophecies,  although  they  arc  not  clear,  yet  they  contain  indicalions 
of  the  future  events  which  they  have  in  view,  sufficient  to  enable  us 
after  their  accomplishment,  tojasccrtain  by  the  aid  of  histoiy  that  they 

actually  predicted  these  events. ^Those  interpreters  who  have  not 

noticed  this  characteristic  of  the  prophecies  have  frequently  involved 
them  in  additional  obscurity,  by  adopting  principles  which  were  not 
derived  from  the  nature  and  conformation  of  those  productions,  but 
taken  up  at  random.  Some  have  looked  for  perfect  dearmeeet  ^oA 
consequently  have  wrested  to  a  meaning  6f  their  own  many  passages, 
and  even  some  that  were  merely  intended  to  fill  up  the  picture. 
Others  have  imagined  that  they  could  every  where  discern  Ckrut 
and  the  ChriHkm  church.     Others  have  contended  that  the  prophe- 
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cies  were  merely  generai  promises  and  threats,  and  thus  have  obscured 
events  dearly  predicted.  Others  have  expected  that  the  events  pre- 
MeM  m  ike  praphedes  should  heforetdd  m  chronologieal  order ,  and 
to  make  this  evident^  have  perverted  many  passages  by  forced  inter- 
pretations. Almost  all  have  been  unwillii^  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  mmd  of  the  prophets  was  dwdling  on  a  different  object  from  that 
vMck  the  DeUy  through  their  ttords  intended  to  express^  and  that 

therefore  there  is  really  in  some  passages  a  double  sense. Of 

these  two  last  points  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  more 
particularly. 

§  81.     Of  the  prophetic  perspective  vision. 

They  are  certainly  in  an  error  who  suppose  that  the  prophets  saw 
future  events  in  historical  order  and  clearness  ;  for  evidence  may  bo 
derived  from  the  prophecies  themselves  to  prove  that  they  beheld  only 
some  things,  and  those  not  at  all  as  we  are  accustomed  to  view  objects 
near  at  hand,  but  as  we  see  things  at  a  distance.  Hence  the  prophets 
are  often  compared  to  the  watchmen  who  were  formerly  stationed 
on  towers,  and  thence  beheld  and  announced  events  which  were  oc- 
curring at  a  distance.  II  Sam.  xiii.  34.  xviii.  24 — 27.  II  ISj.  ix. 
17 — 19.  In  like  manner  the  prophets,  raised,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
devated  station,  looked  forward  to  what  should  come  to  pass  in  future 
times,  and  were  commanded  to  announce  what  they  beheld  to  others ; 
Isa.  lii.  8.  xxi.  6 — 12.  Jer.  vi.  17.  Mic.  vii.  4.  Ezek.  iii.  17.  xxxiii. 
1 — 9.  Rev.  iv.  1.  xxi.  10.  Fortius  reason  a  prophet  is  called  a  seer^ 
nrhy  n^^  and  bis  prophecy,  a  si^  or  a  mion,  pTHy  ninD.[a]  The 


prophecies  therefore  resemble  pictures  which  represent  extensive 
pro0pectSf  comprising  many  objects  at  various  intervab  ai  distance  : 
and  as  in  these  all  the  objects  are  not  depicted  with  equal  clearness, 
bat,  while  the  outline  of  the  foreground  is  distinct  and  its  colouring 
vivid,  the  distance  is  less  perfectly  defined,  and  the  extreme  back 
ground  is  clothed  with  a  shadowy  mist ;  so  the  prophecies  exhibit  as 
it  were  in  a  painting  a  delineation  of  various  future  objects  or  events, 
the  nearest  of  which  are  the  most  perfectly  described,  while  the  more 
remote  are  shown  in  proportion  to  their  distance  in  a  weaker  light 
:ii'.'l  -7'*li  a  fainter  outline  ;  the  intervals  of  time  are  not  di?»tinctly  po- 
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treasures  should  be  carried  to  Babylony  ^ud  that  the  regal  posterity 
should  be  eunuchs  in  the  Babylonish  court  (Isa«  xxziz.)*  it  is  plain 
that  he  understood  it  as  refbrring  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy*  although 
its  seat  was  then  at  Ninereh ;  but  God  by  this  prophecy  dengnated, 
sot  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  among  the  Assyrians  mentioned  II  Cfar. 
xudii.  11.,  but  the  subjection  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Babylonian 

captivity. \gain.  when  Micah  predicted  the  ruin  and  prolonged 

desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  (c.  iii.  12.)  and  the  transpor- 
tadon  of  the  inhabitafts  of  Jerusalem  to  Babylonia  (c.  ir.  10),  he 
referred  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  to  the  Assyrians*  and  was  so 
understood  by  the  Hebrews  (Jer.  xxri.  18.  s.),  who  imagined  that 
his  predictions  had  fkiled  of  accomplishment  on  account  of  their  re- 
pentance and  reformation ;  while  in  reality  the  Chaldeans  were  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Dsmr.  In  another  place  (c.  iv.  10 — 13),  when 
predicting  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  the  success  of  the  Hebrew 
arms,  Micah  either  must  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
when,  how,  and  by  whom  his  predictions  should  be  accomplidied,  or 
he  must  have  conceived  of  some  other  accomplishment  than  that  in- 
tended by  the  Dsmr  and  displayed  by  the  event.  Comp.  also  ba. 
liii — Ixvi.  Zech.  ix — xiv.  Perhaps  the  prophets  sometimes  wider^ 
stood  an  expression  literaHy,  which  was  intended  to  receive  a  more  loose 
or  figurative  interpretation,  and  the  contrary.  So  Micah  (c.  v.  5.), 
prophesying  concerning  the  Maccabees,  would  probably  suppose  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  he  was  then  spealdng^  were  Ae 
Assyrians  properiy  so  called ;  whereas  they  were  Assyrians  oidy  in  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  word,  but  properly  speaking,  Syrians. 

The  doctrine,  already  advanced,  of  a  double  sense  in  some  of  the 
prophecies,  is  still  further  confirmed  by  this  consideration,  diat  in  aB 
of  them  God  intended  to  designate  certain  definite  ciremnstances, 
which  were  to  be  unfolded  in  the  interpretation,  altiiou^  they  may 
not  have  been  perceived  by  the  prophet  himself.  Thus,  whoa  the 
prophets  predicted  tiie  propagation  of  die  true  reU^on  among  other 
nations,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  will  of  die  Dkitt,  and  therefore  is 
the  abfedwe  iense  of  the  prophecies,  that  this  propagation  shoidd  take 
place  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  did  actually  come  to 
pass,  and  by  the  instrumentafity  of  the  very  men  who  did  really  bring 
it  about.    Nevertheless  the  prophets  thought  that  it  was  to  be  ac- 
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§  83.     Some  prophecies  haoe  a  double  sense. [a} 

The  older  interpreters,  who  drew  their  rules  of  interpretation  from 
the  style  of  the  prophets,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  two  literal 
senses  in  some  prophetic  passages.  When  however  tliis  principle  was 
too  broadly  applied  by  wild  and  irregular  expositors  it  became  sus- 
pected, and  has  at  length  been  almost  entirely  exploded,  on  the  ground 
that  in  no  passage  more  than  a  single  meaning  can  be  given  to  cacti 
word,  and  consequently  no  more  than  a  single  sense  to  the  whole 
passage.  But  this  reasoning  does  not  prove  that  God  cnuld  not,  by 
his  especial  interference,  so  modify  the  language  of  the  prophet,  that 
it  should  convey,  beside  the  sense  which  the  prophet  liimself  might 
have  in  his  mind,  another  sense  still  more  exalted.  Thus  the  decla- 
ration of  the  high  priest  :  "  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not ;"  is  explained 
by  John  (xi.  50.  51.)  in  a  twofold  sense.  For  although  the  high 
priest  merely  intended  to  say  that  true  policy  required  the  execution 
of  an  individual  in  order  to  preserve  the  state,  yet  the  evangelist  de- 
clares, that  by  those  words  God  designed  to  express  another  truth, 
namely,  that  Jesus  waste  die  for  the  sins  of  men.  That  the  case  of  the 
prophets  was  similar  we  learn  from  ihemseives,  when  they  confess  that 
they  do  not  understand  their  own  predictions  :  for  in  such  circum- 
stances either  they  must  have  attached  to  their  words  a  sense 
different  from  that  designed  by  the  Deitit  ;  or  they  roust  have  in- 
tended to  convey  by  them  some  general  and  indefinite  idea,  when  in 
the  divine  purpose  they  had  a  particular  and  definite  signification.  In 
either  case,  the  existence  ol  a  double  sense  must  necessarily  be  al- 
lowed, viz.  the  stdejectwe,  or  that  which  appears  to  the  speaker  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  words  uttered  by  him  at  theinstigationof  the  Holy 
S{nrit ;  and  the  tAjective,  or  that  which  is  really  intended  by  the 
Deity  himaeE  Comp.  Seileiis  Biblische  Ilermeneutik,  1600,  §  196 
—1 99.  S.  226 — 233.  That  a  similar  double  sense  does  exist  in  other 
places  where  there  is  no  confession  of  the  prophets  that  their  predic- 
tions are  not  understood  by  themselves,  will  be  readily  granted,  if  we 
consider  that  many  prophecies  must,  before  their  accomplishment, 
have  been  equally  obscure  with  those  the  obscurity  of  which  is  thus 
I         Hcknowlcdged.     So  when  Isaiah  predicted  to  Hezeldoh  that  his  royal 
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werSf  at  the  very  commeiiceineiit  of  their,  ministryy  waned . by  Ooqu- 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  produce  any  efiect  by  their  pradiotioiis; 
80  that  it  could  never  have  been  their  intention  to  set  themselvea  op 

as  demagogues. Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  object  of 

the  prophecies  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  a  desire  of  knowing  the  iiiture» 
nor  to  affi>rd  assistance  in  particular  difficulties  without  any  ulteiior 
aim,  but  is  ever\  where  grand  and  unifoim»  viz.  to  preserve 'the 
knowledge  of  God  from  peri8hing.[6] 

H2},  f  •  is  in  Arabic,  to  utter  a  low  and  indUtinet  tmmA,  e.  g.  the 
g^wling  of  a  dog,  being  an  onomatopoietio  word  Ibrmed  from  the  souDd 
■A.*    So  DIU«  in  Arabic  ^It   it  to  ngA,  to  braUhecui  ttromglsf^  from 

r 

the  aoond  am  or  ham.  Both  words  were  first  applied  to  the  sounds  ut- 
tered by  the  spirits  who  were  supposed  to  be  raised  by  neeromaneers, 
and  who,  it  was  imagined,  spoke  only  in  a  low  and  mnrmaring  Toioe; 
afterwards,  they  were,  without  any  regard  to  their  etymology,  tnuMfer- 

^  f  f 
red  to  divine  revelations.    Hence   §\  (M33)  lignifiea  also  generally, 

to  annotmee,    K^3J,  therefore,  does  not  signify  one  w^  ipeaki  iriie^bot 

one  w^  rseetocf  and  announces  dMne  reoeUUiom,  The  same  oharaclar 
is  alladed  to  in  the  other  names  for  a  prophet,  MTn»  a  «eer,  one  who 

views,  eiuoys  a  prospect  of  the  future ;  and  O^nSlt  e^^  a  man  of  €hii 


not  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  was  called  Aetne,  bat  in  that  of 

/amiliar  unth  Ood,  taught  hjf  Ood,  a  menenger  cfOod.    We  find  the  title 

of  prophet  (k*3j)  first  applied  to  Abraham,  Gen.  zx.  7.,  after  he  had 

reoeiTed  several  revelations  from  the  Dbitt,  and  had  annonnoed  thtpi 
to  his  frmily ;  Gen.  xii.  1—3, 7.  ziii.  14—17.  zy.  1—21.  zrii.  1— tl. 
xriiL  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  dearly  expressed  in  Ex.  it.  15, 16. 
oomp.  Ex.  vii.  1.  Lastly,  all  the  prophets  acted  in  the  capacity  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  announaqg 
their  predictions  in  obedience  to  the  diTine  commands.  This  fanetioB 
constitutes  the  proper  signification  of  the  words  M^Jj,    K13,   11311% 


T  •  •.  ▼  • 


which  contain  the  combined  idea  of  ayineunetng  and  teaching :  for  the 
*  [See  SCionABUi  S^plem.  ad.  Lex.  Heb,  p.  108.  t.  No.  1499.    TV.] 
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t»roph«ti,  at  the  laina  time  that  they,  aimoaoead  the  diyine  commaodt, 
Uu^ht  the  principles  of  religioo,  and  inculcated  piety.  All  the  other 
Bignificaliont  of  these  words,  sach  as,  to  perform  a  tuperfMural  aeU 
Ecdus.  zlviii.  13.,  comp.  II  Ki.  ziii.  20,  21 ;  to  nng  and  plajf  upon  mu- 
Heal  irutnanents^  I  Sam.  x.  5,  6,  10.  xix.  20—24.  I  Chr.  xxv.  1—3. 
Proy.  xxz.  1 ;  are  tropical.     But  in  I  Sam.  zviii.  10.  KSinn,  used  of 

Saul  in  his  state  of  derangement,  takes  the  reciprocal  si^ification  pro- 
per to  its  form,  and  means  eondiieled  himself  a*  a  prophet :  for  the  insa- 
nity of  Saul  led  him  to  imagine  himself  a  prophet ;  this  was  the  fixed 
idea  with  him,  and  henoe  he  acted  as  a  prophet,  and  predicted  the 
downfrl  of  his  kingdom,  an  event  with  which  Samuel  had  threat- 
ened him.  [c] 

[a)  On  this  subject  see  Hitrd  on  Prophecy.    Serm.  I.  pp.  16.  ss.] 

[b)  ^  God  gave  the  prophecies,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities  by  en- 
abling them  to  foreknow  tilings,  but  that  aAer  they  were  fulfilled  they 
might  be  interpreted  by  the  event,  and  His  own  providence,  not  the  in- 
terpreter's, be  then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of 
thingi  predicted  many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence."  Sir  I.  Nxwrov  on  Daniel» 
p.  251.  s.    But  comp.  Hurd  on  Prophecy,  Lect.  I.  p.  17.  ss.  Am.  ed.] 

[e)  On  the  subject  of  this  note  see  some  judicious  observations  in 
WiTsn  Miscellanea  Sacra,  Lib.  I.  c.  i.     TV.] 

§  84.     The  Hatutes  of  Moses  concemmg  prophets. 

Prophecy  being  necesgary  in  the  early  ages  for  the  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  prophets 
werei  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  promised* 
lest  the  Hebrews  should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  who  wens 
idolaters  and  would  seduce  them  to  idolatry.  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 22. 
But,  that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  this  institution  by  fiJae 
pr6phets^  Moaes  decreed  that  impostors  should  suffer  capital  punish- 
ment, and  furnished  the  judges  with  two  distinguishing  marks  by 
which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known.  1)  The  prophet  who  should 
eadeavour  to  introduce  the  worship  of  other  gods  beside  JxHovAVf 
was  to  be  considered  as  an  impostor,  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their 
king,  to  be  capitally  punished ;  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.  2)  Whoever 
sbottld  predict  any  thing  which  was  not  accomplished  by  the  event, 
althou^  he  should  do  it  in  the  name  of  Jehofah,  was,  as  an  ifinpofh 
tor  who  had  presumed  1o  counterfeit  the  seal  of  thehr  kiogy  to  be 
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CQndemned  to  death  ;  Deal,  xviii.  20.  ss.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prophets  were  aot  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity  enabled  them 
to  foresee  futare  events ;  for  an  error  committed  by  such,  and  unac- 
companied by  guilt,  would  never  have  received  from  Moses  so  severe 
a  punishment. 

§  85.     Evidences  of  a  dwitie  mission. 

In  consequence  of  the  laws  noticed  in  the  preceding  section  a  pro* 
phet  ran  a  great  risk  in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew 
by  infallible  proofe,  that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the 
Deitt,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  although  some  circiunstan- 
ces  are  recorded  which  show  that  the  prophets  were  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  them.  For  instance,  it  is  mentioned,  I  Sam.  iii.  7.  that  at 
first  Samuel  did  not  know  the  voice  of  God,  and  Jeremiah,  c.  zxzii. 
6 — 9,  confesses  that  it  was  the  correspondence  of  the  event  which 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative  had 
come  to  him  fi*om  God.  Comp.  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.  The  proo6  by 
which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecting  his  divine  commission,  are  re- 
corded at  length,  Ex.  iii.  1 — iv.  17.  That  the  prophets  had  other 
means  of  distinguishing  divine  revelations  fi*om  their  own  thoughts, 
appears  from  I  Sam.  xvi.  6.  s.  II  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.  I  Chr.  xvii.  1 — 16. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1 — 8.  II  Ki.  xx.  1 — 11.  Occasionally  the  impression 
made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
of  its  origin  ;  so  that  they  confess  themselves  unable  to  refirain  firom 
speaking,  as  Jer.  xz.  7 — 10.  The  means  indeed  by  which  they 
dbtinguished  their  own  thoughts  from  divine  revelations,  they  could 
not  express  in  words,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a  picture,  or  the 
author  of  a  composition,  solely  by  his  style  alone.  To  the  hearen 
and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine  mission  was  proved  either 
by  ndrades  predicted  and  accordingly  performed^  or,  if  such  were  not 
granted,  by  the  event  corresponding  with  the  prophecies.  For  the 
prophecies  were  of  a  twofold  description ;  some  relating  to  prozi- 
mate»  others  to  remote  events.  Those  of  the  former  kind,  which 
were  clear,  and  contained]  various  circumstances  of  the  predicted 
events  which  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fi»e- 
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sights  afforded  by  their  completion^ a  proof  to  ^the  contemporaries  of 
the  prophet,  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and  that  his  predic- 
tions concerning  remote  events,  coming  from  the  same  source  with 
those  which  they  had  seen  fulfilled,  were  wcMiy  of  equal  credit. [a] 
The  accomplishment  of  these  would  afibrd  to  posterity  the  proof  of 
his  divine  mission  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not  a  few 
even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced  by  it,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  must  be  the  one  true  God.  [6] 
It  was  necessary  therefore  that  the  prophets  should  secure  the  cre- 
dence of  their  contemporaries  in^  that  ^portion  of  their  prophecies 
which  related  to  remote  events,  by  some  predictions  respecting 
events  of  speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tho 
prophets  sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  little  moment  with 
as  much  care  as  others  of  far  more  importance :  comp.  II  Sam. 
xii.  14.  xxiv.  11 — 14.  I  Ki.  xi.  31.s.  xiii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  6, 12.  Isa.  vii« 
4 — 16.  xxxviii.  4 — 8.    Jer.  xxviii.  16.  s.  xxxvii.  1 — xxxviii.  28.  [c] 

[a)  Comp.  I  Sam.  iii.  19.  s.  where  the  general  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  Samuel  was  a  divinely  commissioned  prophet  is  stated  as  a  oonse- 
qaence  of  God*8  *  letting  none  of  his  wofds  fall  to  the  groand,'  i.  e.  of 
tlia  regular  fulfilment  of  his  predictions.     TV*.] 

[6)  The  prophets  tbemselvesi  occasionally  refer  to  this  evidence  of 

tlieir  divioe  mission,  and  draw  plainly  the  distinction  between  the  proxi- 

laiate  events,  by  predicting  which  they  obtained  credence  for  their  other 

SHropbecies,  and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  principal  object  to 

^ftr«t«n.    Comp.  Isa.  zli.  22.  zlii.  9.  zliv.  7.  s.  zlviii.  3.   Jer.  xxviii.  9. 

—        For  an  enumeration  of  prophecies  of  proximate  events  and  their  ac- 

^ftQBpIifhment,  see  Allix^s  Reflections  on  the  Old  Testament,  c.  iii.,  in 

^VVatsov's  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  p.  358.  ss.  ed.  2d.    TV.] 

[c)  On  the  subject  of  this  section  see  Wits n  pdiseellanea  Sacra, 
l^^ib.  I.  c  XV.    TV.] 

§  86.     Character  rf  the  divine  revelatian. 

At  the  present  day,  we  are  unahle  from  want  of  experience,  either 
^9  ascertain  or  express  the  nature  of  the  divine  operation  on  the  minds 
^^the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  themselves  could  not  express  it,  for 
'^^ant  of  words.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  ^at,  since  even  the  rega^ 
^mt  course  of  nature  cannot  be  perfectly  explained,  and  many  parts  of 
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h  are  entirely  incomprehennble,  and  yet  not  the  leas  certain  ;  for  m- 
atance,  the  connexion  of  the  soul  and  body,  man's  free  will,  creation) 
aiiid  other  things  of  the  same  kind.     We,  who  cannot  comprehend  the 
natmre  of  our  own  soul»  nor  the  power  of  God,  are  certainly  unable 
either  to  show  that  God  cannot  operate  upon  our  spirit,  or,  admitting 
that  he  does,  to  describe  the  manner ;  if  we  attempt  to  do  either,  we 
do  but  vainly  trifle  with  words.     The  question,  whether  the  divine  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  prophets  was  of  a  natural  or  supernatural 
kind,  would  be  more  readily  settled,  if  it  were  considered  that  with 
respect  to  the  Dbitt,  no  such  distinction  can  exist,  his  mode  of  ope* 
ration  being  uniform.     The  distinction  has  arisen  from  our  mode  of 
thinking,  in  which  we  ought  not  and  cannot  confound  operations 
which,  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  them,  are  exceedingly 
diverse.     It  is  with  pn^riety  therefore  that  we  distinguish  divine  re- 
velations from  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind.     Perhaps  some 
revelations  relating  to  proximate  events,  may  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  divine  influence  leading  the  prophet  to  draw  conchi- 
sions  from  facts  already  known  to  him,  which  would  else  have  been 
beyond  his  powers  of  reasoning.     But  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  prophet  was  conscious  of  this  divine  assisting  influ- 
ence, for  otherwise  he  could  never  liavc  been  able  to  speak  with  so 
much  accuracy  and  confidence  concerning  events  which  although 
proximate  were  still  futui-e.     Comp.  Isa.  c.  vii.  c.  xxxvi  xxxvii,  and 
c.  xxxviii.  1 — 8.   Other  revelations  cannot  be  explained  in  this  manner, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  remote  ages,  and  those  which  refer  to  very 
near  events,  such  as  those  contained  in  Exod.  vii — xi.  xiv.  xix.  10 — 
XX.  18.  Num.  xi.  18,  31.     All  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  mode 
of  revelation  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  parlicuhura. 

J.  A  conoeramtian  with  Ood,  and  an  appe&tanee  of  the  Dbitt  under 
some  visible  form,  the  prophet  being  neither  in  a  trance  nor  in  a 
dream.  This  sort  of  revelation  is  mentioned  Num.  xii.  6.  ss.,  as  the 
highest  and  most  valuable :  comp.  Gen.  xviii,  xix. 

n.  A  rgoeiUaion  made  in  m  lyxmee,  during  which  ideas  and  8ynA>olic 
■fcpitiBCJiitationB  were  preaewted  to  the  imagination  of  the  ptofrfiei,  or 
ihto  futare  wis  exhibited  as  it  weHB  in  distant  proepect  He&ce  pro- 
^lecdai  *ww6  called  iridtgm  «r  tigii^,  ttd  fhe  prophets  ietf$  or 
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ni.  Dreams.  1)  Such  as  tieeded  expianaHon^  tnd  were  pven  to  per- 
sons not  invested  with  the  prophetic  charactei,  as  to  1  haiaoh,  Ten. 
zli.y  and  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  ii  and  iv.  -  1  hesc  merely  afiorded 
occasion  to  prophets,  by  giving  the  interpretation,  to  annoiincc  the 
revelations  made  to  themselves  2)  Such  as  were  somewhat  riioro 
clear,  and  given  to  prophets,  'i'hese  scarcely  differed  from  risian*  :[b] 
for  which  reason  the  words  prn.  TMno,  a  vinoriy  a  wir,  •lid  ci^r*,  a 


are  used  as  synonymous  Num.  xii.  6  ;  as  are  also  »r2^  a  prO" 

phetj  and  oSn  a  dreamer^  Deut.  liii.  2,  4, 6.  (1,  3,  6)  ;  aad  elsewhere 

DlSn  a  dream^  and  p'rn»  a  viswih  are  synonymous  :  Isa.  xxix.  10.  Joe 

lii.  1.  (ii.  28.)  Zech.  i.  7.  s.  x.  2. Occasionally  this  species  of  re- 
presentation was  afforded  to  the  prophets  while  awake.  Comp. 
IKi.  xxii.  19—23. 

IV.  A  voice  from  heaven  or  the  aerial  regione^  which  seems  to  have 
iwemhied  articulate  thunder:  Gen.  xxii.  11.  s.  15 — 19.  Ex.  xx. 
John  xii.  28.  s.  Mat.  iii.  17.  xvii.  5.  II  Pet.  i.  17.  Acts  ix.  4.  ss.  In 
^le  Talmud  this  species  of  revelation  is  called  Sip  ns  [the  daughter  of 

4le  voice)  and  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  prophets  during 
^e  existence  of  the  second  temple.  Josephus.  de  Bel.  Jud.  VI.  v, 
3,  4.  declares  that  this  voice  was  heard  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
1)eforeit8  destruction  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  V.  12. 
Sut  Josephus  gives  his  relation  merely  from  rumour  ;  and  the  Tal- 
Simdists  are  the  less  worthy  of  credit  because  they  childishly  trifle  with 
^^pect  to  the  Si'D  n3»  deciding  that  a  speech  made  in  one  sense,  and 

^inexpectedly  taken  in  a  different>  is  a  voice  irora  heaven  ;  which  is 
^^actly  similar  to  the  heathen  theory  of  omens  :  Talmud  Jerus.  tract 
^Ifcabbath.  p.  8.,  Cicebo  de  Divinat.  I.  46.  The  term  used  by  them* 
is  equivocal,  since  Sip  n3,  in  Chaldee  itSp  n3  and  vhp  nidy 

in  Syriac  iJxi    2ld  '  °®*  ^^1^  ^^  *^®  Arabic   ULaX^ 
J'  ognifieB  «fi  edb,  but  abo  means  simply  a  voiee,  and  even 
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a  word.     See  Buxtorp.  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  col.  320.  Peshito  Syriac 
version  in  Rom.  x.  16.  ss.  Gal.  iv.  20.  Heb.  iii.  15.[c] 

V.  An  internal  divine  revelation,  which  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, was  sometimes  a  divine  direction  by  tlie  influence  of  which  the 
prophet  drew  conclusions  from  things  previously  known  ;  but  gene- 
rally, and  especially  when  relating  to  far  distant  events,  it  included 
8omething«nore.[(2]  * 

[a)  On  the  subject  of  this  Rnd  the  succeeding^  paragraph,  8«e  Wrrtn 
Miscell.  Sacra.  L.  I.  c.  iii.  }  9.  and  c.  iv.  v.    TV.] 

[b)  The  assertion  here  made  by  Jahn  must  be  somewhat  modified :  in 
Num.  xii.  6.  the  phrases  yi)DH  V^K  n«l'33  and  13  13^^  DlSn3,  ar« 

■•••■•  T»^i»  ^^  ,^ 

not  necessarily  synonymous,  but  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  different 
tpeeiet  of  the  same  gentu  ;  in  Deut.  xiii.  2,  4,  6.  this  is  most  probably  the 
sense,  since  they  are  connected  by  the  disjunctive  particle  IK.     TV.] 

[c)  On  the  nature  Iec.  of  the  Sip  n3,  see  Vitringax  Dissertatio  de 

Revelatione  Coelesti  Judnis  dicta  Filia  vocis,  in  Observationibos  Saeris. 
Tom.  II.  Lib.  VI.  c  x.     TV.] 

[d)  The  division  of  prophetic  revelation  made  by  Jahn  in  thia  section* 
is  g^ven  almost  in  so  many  words  by  Kimchi  (Praef.  ad  Psalmoa),  who 
also  notices  the  distinction  made  in  V.  Comp.  WiTSii  Praef.  ad  Miic. 
Sacra.  \  xiv.     TV.] 

§  87.     Prophetic  style. 

The  prophecies  are  generally  clothed  in  a  poetic  dress.     In  cooM- 
quence  of  this  many  things  are  inserted  merely  for  ornament*  and. 
must  not  be  very  greatly  pressed  in  exposition  so  as  to  lay  stress  oo. 
every  word  and  every  expression  ;  but  the  general  method  of  inter-^ 
pretation  must  be  observed  which  is  followed  in  reading  umnspire& 
poetical  productions.      Some  prophecies  however  are  written  in. 
prose,  as  those  which  are  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis^  excepK- 
c.  xlix.yt  and  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii — xxx.  and  some  of  th^^ 
more    recent,    as   in  Malachi,  Haggai,  Zechariah.   c.  i — viii. 
Daniel :  but  even  in  these  the  style  occasionally  assumes  a  lofty 
poetic   character. ^The  symbolical  representations,    which 


*   (Conoemiog  whicb,  we  are  deititnte  of  any  infonnation  or  certain  grovnd 
reasoning.    TV.] 
t  [IDhap.  ix.  16—87.  is  certainlj  poetic.  TV.] 
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dlaplajred  to  the  prophets,  and  their  viiiona  or  proxpectt  of  futurity, 
could  not  easily  assume  a  poeticnl  form  wiliiout  increasiag  their  ob- 

acurily ;  accordingly  they  are  narrated  in  proae. With  reapect 

to  the  symbolical  aetinas-  which  the  prophets  occasionally  descrihe, 
Staeuvlin,  in  his  Beytrage  lur  Erltiiiterung  dor  Propheten,  S.  123 
— 840,  has  contended  that  they  were  not  really  performed,  bul  are 
merely  related  in  the  manner  of  paraliles.  Perhaps  iti  sooie  instances, 
u  in  Jer.  xiii.  1— 9.,jut._/5— 29.  Ezek.  iiiv.  3—12,  this  was  the 
cas6.[a]  But  tliat  some  at  least  were  real  traneactious,  Slaeudlin 
himself  was  forced  to  confess,  convinced  by  the  clearness  of  the  ac- 
count, as  in  Jer.  xxvii.  ixriii.  xxxii  ucit.  xliii.  Ezek.  xjiv.  15 — S7. 
zxxvii.  15 — 28  :  and  to  many  others  the  same  observation  might  be 
•pplied.  See  Ezek.  iv.  t.  1—4.  lii.  1—7.  lios.  i.  iii.  Isa.  viii.  1—3. 
XX.  These  exlraordinary  actions  of  the  prophets  excited  the  atten* 
tionof  their  contemporaries,  and  thus  procured  an  increased  pnbUcily 
fcr  their  predicliona.  Some  may  nppeBr^not  altogether  conaiBlent  with 
our  views  of  decorum  ;  bul  we  must  consider  thai  the  ideas  of  the 
tncient  inhabitants  of  tlie  East  differed  on  this  subject  from  our  own  : 
not  to  say,  tliat  Staeudlio  has  misunderstood  Ihe  nature  of  some  of 
the  actions  to  which  he  objects.  For  instance,  he  supposes  that 
Isaiah,  c.  xx.,  went  entirely  naked,  whereas  Ihe  phrase  to  be  noted 
among  the  orientals  mean^nothin^more  than  being  clothed  only  in 
tbe  garment  called  Ebram,  in  which  dress  labouring  husbandmen,  and 
e»en  pilgrims  of  high  rank,  when  they  reach  the  bounds  of  Meccah, 
appear,  even  at  the  present  day,  without  any  breach  of  decorum. 

.Comp.  Archffiol.  P.  II.  Th.  11,  §  114.  p.  73.  as.  (Upham's Translation. 
§  120). [6] It    has  been   supposed  that  the    oiaiona    which    the 

~propbeta  describe  did  not  in  reality  take  phice  ;  that  they  merely  con- 
'  -ititute  the  clothing  in  which  their  views  of  futurity  are  repiesented. 
This  ia  entirely  unsusceptible  of  proof,  since  the  prophets  themselves 
CMslantly  assert  that  those  visions  were  really  seen  by  them,  and  no 
teuon  can  be  given  why  tbey  should  involve  their  revelaliona  in  so 

'Obscure  a  covering  if  tliey  had  originally  received  them  in  anollter 
.<fi>nn.  This  objection,  however,  will  ihe  less  concern  the  careful inter- 
'  I»eter,  inasmuch  as  these  visions,  whether  they  were  merely  a  parti- 
.  CQlsr  mode  of  representing  facts,  or  real  events,  require  exactly  the 

•une  method  of  interpretation ;   namely  that  of  Bymbola.  in  which 


•J 
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some  circumstancefl  have  no  definite  meaning,  but  only  serve  to  fiU  «p 
the  picture.  Hence  the  chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  interfire* 
ter  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  vision,  and  wbal 
is  signified  by  it.  This  may  generally  be  learned  either  from  express 
declarations,  or  from  some  indirect  indications,  [c] 

[a)  See  Blathet  on  Jeremiah  ziii.  4.  ^  Translation,  SicJ**  p.  288.  and 
Letters  of  certain  Jews  to  Monsieur  Voltaire,  pp.  261 — ^205.  ed.  PUL 
1796.     TV.] 

[6)  For  some  g^ood  answers  to  infidel  obj^tions  to  sneh  ptttsget  of 
the  prophecies,  see  the  Jews'  Letters  to  Voltaire,  Part  11.  Let.  IX.  pp. 
262. 88.     TV.] 

[e)  On  symbolio  vision  see  Wrrsii  Miaoellanea  Saora  Lib.  L  e. 
xii.     TV.] 

§  88.     CfthefidflmetU  of  the  prophecies. 

The  serious  disputes  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  accomplisii' 
roent  of  prophecies,  may  be  decided  without  much  difficulty,  if  proper 
care  be  taken  to  set  aside  such  predictions  as  relate  to  events  of  which 
either  no  memorials,  or  such  only  as  are  very  slight  and  insufficient, 
are  contained  in  history,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Philistines, 
the  Moabitcs.  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians.  S^ 
Isa.  xix.  29 — 32,  xv.  xvi.  xx.  Ezek.  x^ix — xxxii.  Of  these  nations 
some  fragments  of  history  remain,  which  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  X.  xi.  IS. 
and  against  Apion  I.  20.),  Strabo  (p.  687,)  and  Eusebius  (Pnsp* 
Evang.  IX.  4 1 .)  from  Megasthenes  and  Berosus^  have  preserved.  The 
Eccom|)li8fament  of  prophecies  relating  to  these  nations,  and  others 
similarly  circumstanced  cannot  indeed  be  pointed  out,  iHit  on  the 
other  hand  neither  can  they  be  disproved.  It  must  also  l>e  obserred^ 
that  many  prophecies  foretold  events  which  occupied  long  periods  of 
time,  as  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes  from  exile,  the  complete  destme- 
tion  of  Babylon,  d&c.  The  fulfilment  of  these  predictioas  gra- 
dually increased  from  a  small  beginning,  and  was  not  completed  sntll 
after  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  had  its  germ,  its  growth,  its  Moom  and  ks 
ripeness,  [a] Some  prophecies  are  not  yet  fnlfilled,  as  those  rela- 
ting to  the  blessing  which  is  to  come  upon  all  nations  through  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion  throvghant  the 
worid,  and  to  the  convenion  of  the  Jens  to  their  seoond  kktg  Dwrid, 
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the  Haanah :  comp.  Rom.  zi.  26.  bs.  Of  such  it  cannot  be  said,  any 
more  than  of  the  two  preceding  classes,  that  they  have  not  been  ve- 
rified by  the  event. I^astly,  some  prophecies  were  hypothetically 

made,  the  event  only  to  take  place  upon  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions. 

If  such  prophecies  as  those  which  have  just  been  enumerated  are 
carefully  separated  from  the  resti  there  will  not  remain  a  single  pro* 
phecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

[a)  See  Horslbv'i  ezoeUent  remmrkB,  Serm.  XVII.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  PB0PHET8  UNDER  UZZlAHi  JOTHAM,  AHAZ  AND  HEZEKIAB, 
WHO  RBIONED  FROM  801  TO  699  B.  C;  FROM  164  TO  276 
AFTER  THE   DIVISION. 


§  89.     Amos. 

AmoS)  DiD;^f  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  city  nearly  eleven  English 

miles  south  of  Jerusalem.*    In  Am.  vii.  14.  ho  is  called  *v)fa,  not  a 

herdsman^  from  ipa^  a  herd  of  oxeOf  but  as  v.  15,  shows,  a  skuf- 

kerdj  from  the  Aranuean  I  »^^'*^ ,  a  herd  rfanykmd;  and  in  c.  i.  1. 

he  uses  the  term  npf  j,  from  the  Arabic  word     t  ^ ,    ,  which  means 

an  inferior  kind  cf  eheep.  The  prophet  left  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  went  to  Bethel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  seat  of  the  golden 
calf,  where  he  exercised  his  prophetic  office.  Although  he  was  or^ 
dered  to  leave  the  country  by  Amaziah  the  priest,  who  also  informed 
the  king,  Jeroboam  II.  against  him,  he  still  continued  to  pro- 
phesy^  and  replied,  that  he  was  not  like  those  prophets  who  were 
nourished  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  nor  was  he  a  son,  i.  e.  a  disciple  of 
prophets,  who  would  have  learned  the  art  of  divining  in  order  to  gain 
his  bread)  but  a  shepherd,  who  could  content  himself  with  such  fare 
as  the  sycamore  would  supply,  viL  10 — 17.  Unless  therefore  Amos 
intended  to  express  merely  hb  contentment  under  any  circumstances, 
it  it  plain  that  he  was  not  a  rich  man.  Neither  on  the  other  hand 
was  he  a  servant,  for  in  that  case  he  could  not  have  left  his  flock  and 

*  [Tbe  anUior  mji  two  Gemu  lailet  and  two-fifthi.    A  Gcnntn  mile  ii  four  taA 
ataafEaglMk    TV.] 
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master.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  flock,  and  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nomads,  a  respectable  man.  It  appears  firom  i.  1 . 
that  he  composed  the  book  after  liis  return  to  Tckoah. 

§  90.     Age  cf  the  fra^phet  Amo». 

The  inscription  of  tlie  book  proves  that  Amos  wrote  it  under  Uz- 
ziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  11.  king  of  Israel.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  contents.  The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  ex- 
hibited, as  it  was  re-established  by  Jeroboam  II. ;  comp.  2  Kings 

xiv.  23 — 28,  with  Amos  vi.  13,  14. The  vices  reproved  are  those 

which  the  prosperous  condition  of  tlie  state  would  encourage  the 
people  to  commit  with  boldness,  such  as  idolatry,  incest,  oppressions, 
frauds,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  See  ii.  6.  iii.  10,  14.  s.  iv.  4.  s. 
V.  5,  10,  20.  s.  vi.  4.  ss.  viii.  5.  s.  A  corruption  of  morals  to  such 
an  extent  proves  that  the  prophet  must  have  arisen  some  time  after 
the  conquests  of  Jeroboam*  and  this  opinion  derives  strength  from  the 
title,  which  names  King  Uzziah,  who  did  not  mount  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dah  until  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam.  The  prophet  seems  to  have  pub* 
Uahed  his  book  before  Jeroboam's  death,  since  he  says  nothing  of  the 
distractions  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  agitated  immediately 
after  that  event.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  more  definite 
mark  of  time  contained  in  the  words :  "  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake," i.  1.;  because  the  year  of  that  remarkable  earthquake,  which 
IS  mentioned  also  by  Zechariah,  xiv.  5.,  is  unknown. 

We  must  be  satisfied  therefore  with  placing  the  age  of  the  book 
within  the  last  fourteen  years  of  Jeroboam,  i.  e.  798 — ^784.  B.  C 
177 — 191  after  the  division. 

§  91.     Contents  qf  the  Book  of  Amos, 

The  subject  of  the  book  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the 
first  two  chapters  indeed,  which  may  be  considered  as  introductory, 
it  threatens  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and 
Israel  with  destruction  by  fire  and  sword.  1)  The  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus, because  they  had  threshed  the  Gileadites  to  death  with  iron  instru- 
ixients  ;  2)  the  Philistine  states,  3)  and  the  Tyrians,  because  they  had 
flelivered  the  ftigitive  Hebrews  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites ;  4)  the 
Kdomites,  because  of  the  persevering  enmity  which  they  had  shown 
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isiona;  1)  of  the  ^rasabof^erst 
ta,  3)  of  Jehovah's  appearauce 
laria  ;  the  first  mo  representing 
civil  wars  perhaps  of 


la  their  Hebrew  brethren;  5)  the  Ammonites,' because  of  their  cruel 
conduct  lo  defenceless  females ;  6)  the  Moabites,  for  destroying  by 
fire  the  crown  prince  of  Edom,  comp.  II  Kings,  iii,  27.;  7)  the  Je^ 
on  account  of  their  habitual  contempt  of  the  instructions  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  8)  the  Israelites,  for  their  various  transgressions  of  thv  law.  iii. 

The  four  following  chapters  comprise  reproof  denounred  against 
vices  prevailing  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  a  prediction  of  ite  orsr- 
throw  by  cruel  wars,  iii — vi. 

In  vii.  I — 9,  are  contained  three 
3)  of  the  fire  which  consumed  the  i 
with  a  plumb-line  on  the  waU  of  Sai 
punisbmenls  not  carried  int< 
the  two  following  interregna;  the  third  signliying  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom. Then  follow  an  account  of  the  conduct 

of  Amaziah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Amos  concerning  him,  v.  10 — 17. 

In  c.  viiL  the  prophet  sees  a  basket  of  npe  summer  figs,  an  em- 
blem of  the  Israelites,  fit  to  be  consumed  by  their  enemies.  This 
is  followed  by  a  threat  of  severe  and  general  punishment.  The  last 
lision  is.  1 — 10,  represent  the  execution  of  the  threat.  The  pro- 
phet sees  God  standing  on  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  hears  the  com- 
mand to  strike  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  that  they  might  cruah  the 
heads  of  those  who  were  present,  and  the  annunciation  of  death  by 
the  sword  lo  all  who  should  escape ;  a  figure  of  Israel's  destructton. 
Then  he  represents  in  general  eapressions  the  time  of  the  MesaiBh, 
whom  he  sees  in  a  dark  futurity.  He  predicts  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  (hat  the  other  nations  should  worship  the  true 
Gon.  Comp.  p.  11  intheSept,  witli  Acts  xv.  16.  Then  reverting 
to  times  nearer  his  own,  he  predicts  the  return  and  re-eatabbshment 
of  the  ten  tribes,*.  13 — 16.  The  prophecies  in  this  book  which  merit 
particular  alleution  are  Ihe  following.  1)  That  the  Syrians  should  be 
removed  to  the  shores  of  the  Kir,  Kur  or  Cyrus,  a  river  which  emp- 
ties into  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  in  the  39th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, i.  5.  This  took  place  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  afterwards. 

Coip.  U  Kings  Kvj.  9. 2)  T/k  destruction  qfJenualem  bpfat. 

u.  b  ;  which  happened  200  year^  af\er  the  prophet's  time. 3)  Tie 

captwUg  nf  the  Jiriuiitu  beyond  Damaaau  in  the  north,  and  tbair 
diaparsion,  v.  6.  6,  27.  fil.  17 ;  which  between  sixty  and  eighty  ^eata 
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tHerwarda  was  accompluhed,  II  Ki.  xv.  29.  xvii. 4)  The  retuni  of 

the  Israelites  to  their  country,  ix.  14,  )&.;  whicb  gradually  took  pitce 
Ibrough  A  long  period  of  time,  more  than  300  years  al\«r  the  pro- 
phet's day. 5}  The  coming  of  another  David,  i.  c.  the  Mesaiah. 

at  a  much  more  remote  period  and  ttie  conversion  of  the  Ueutjloit 
ix.  II,  IS. 

la  order  to  illuatrate  the  aupematural  character  of  the  predictions 
contained  in  this  book,  they  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  history  of 
the  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  when  they  were  made,  the  Idng- 
dotns  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  in  a  very  tlouri9hit]g  condition.  See 
n  Kiags  m.  1—17.  xv.  1—7.  11  Chron.  uv.  xivi.  Abo  [1  Kings 
xiii.  1—9,  23  10—20,  25.  siv.  8—16.  II  Chron  xx».  17—24- 
n  Kings  xiv.  23—28.     And  comp.  Germ.  Introd.  p.  408. 

Jeroboam  obtained  tfac  r«gal  power  in  llie  fiffvpnlh  jr^r  aC  AmaiiHli, 
Uag  of  Jodih,  who  reigiDed  twenly-aever  jon.  sod  wu  lucceeded  by 
hit  100  Uzziih  or  Azariah,  11  King)  xtv.  IT,  33.  tl  qiiron.  xxv,  2E. 
xxri.  1,  Uaiah  tlierefore  shoald  hive  notinted  thf  thmne  in  the  foar- 
teenUl  year  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  ■nil  Ktagt  xv.  1.  ttiig  event  ii  pUced  in  hia 
twenty-fwenth  jeu.  Twelve  yean  thererore,  frDm  the  rourleealh  to 
ths  twenty-seveath  of  Jero>ioam  ere  puaed  over  id  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah )  but  it  ii  evident  that  tbey  cannot  be  coniidereil  ■>  yt»n  of  inarehy, 
l»eeame  the  itaCe  of  tbe  nation  was  progperoU],  and  Uuiah  is  laid  lo 
Iht*  takeo  the  reins  of  govemmcnl  immediately  upon  ihe  death  of  Ama- 
Bab,  II  KiDgt  iiv.  go.  31.  il  Chron.  uv.ST,  38.  uvi.  1  li  would  Man 
Iketafcre  that  Jeroboam  was  atsociated  with  liii  fallier  Jnauh  in  the  go- 
tanmeot  of  the  langdom  during  twelve  yean,  whioh.  ililiough  iboy  bc- 

.  Vmf  to  the  rcigo  oi  Joa-^b,  are  in  II  Kingi  xv,  I .  ascritwd  to  Jtroboain, 
Thii  lappiMition  u  the  more  prolMbEe,  a.*  Joaali  himself  wai  connected  in 

.  Dm  ^vamment  during  the  three  Uit  yean  of  hia  father  Jeboiihiii.  Ae- 
CDrtumad  therefore  to  a  partner  in  tbe  throao,  he  at.'ociile-l  bii  viliaQt 
*an  Jeroboam  with  himself  in  the  command  of  the  kingdom  imuediately 
after  hi>  fiitber'i  death. 

§  92  Style  (^  Awaa. 
The  style  of  Araoa  b  poetical,  not  indeed  sublime,  but  by  nci 
DeaoB  ioArior.  Tbe  tr<q»e8  and  ornaments  of  style  are  genenlly 
taken  from  objects  connected  with  pastoral  life,  yet  are  not  at  all 
Vantinj;  in  dignity.  Comp.  i.  8.  ii.  13.  iii.  4,  b,  8,  12.  iv.  1.  v.  11. 
{«].  12.)  is-  Ii  [dil  13.  In  the  nsions  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  fi>l> 
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ness  in  the  delineation,  not  so  great  however  as  to  injure  the  repre- 
sentation. When  the  same  subjects  are  several  times  brought  for- 
ward, they  are  represented  under  varied  forms ;  as  for  instance,  the  oip- 
pression  of  the  poor  in  ii.  6.  iii.  9.  iv.  1.  v.  11,  12.  viii.  4.«  and  the 
divine  power  in  iv.  13.  v.  8.  iz.  6.  This  shepherd,  therefore,  most 
have  been  a  man  of  some  education,  as  is  further  proved  firom  his 
observations  relating  to  geography,  history,  and  astronomy.  See 
i.  3^5,  11,  12    ii.  9,  10,  V.  8,  26    vi.  2,  5,  14.  [viil  8.]  iz.  7. 

Some  unusual  words,  as  Sia  and  ptry\  in  iii.  12.,  coOBh'S  in  v.  11., 

nX),  tariBf  *]1D  in  vi.  4,  6.  10.,  oSa  in  viL  14., [a]  and  some  proveiUal 

ezpressions,  were  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Tekoah.  Bat 
it  is  altogether  without  reason  that  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Amos, 
calls  him  a  prophet  unskilled  m  composition.  Some  words  which 
are  more  than  usually  harsh,  such  as  skhd  for  2pno  in  vi.  8.,  and 


••  T    t  •     ▼    I 


11IO  for  nko  in  viii.  8.,  are  probably  errors  of  transcribers. [ft] 

[a)  See  Mich.  SappL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  Nof.  491,  302,  1784,  171 
«67     TV.] 

[b)  Db  Wbttb  thinki  that  Amoe  is  probably  the  moft  regular  with 
reipect  to  composition  of  all  the  prophets.  He  freqaentlj  aaei  that 
species  of  measared  ityle  in  which  a  certain  phrase  is  regularly  rapeatad 
as  a  burthen,  comp.  i.  2'^ii.  16.  iv.  6 — 11.  vii.  1 — 6.  iz.  2—4.  Hit  il- 
lustrations are  fall,  (iii.  3—6.  vi.  4 — 6, 9,  10.)  and  bis  ezprcMons  ooea- 
siooally  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  sublimity :  eoap^ 
iv.  13.  V,  8.  viii.  7.  ss.  iz.  5-  s.  Repetitioiis  of  the  same  ezpresaion  an 
observable,  iv.  13.  v.  8,  27  iz.  6 ;  and  a  fondness  for  certain  rlassoi  of 
figures,  as  those  drawn  from  the  effects  of  fire,  i.  4 — ^ii.  5.  v.  6.  vii.  4^1 
and  those  derived  firom  an  inundation,  viii.  8.  iz.  6.  ▼.  8.  iz.  6.  iv.  11 
V.  8,  27.     TV.] 

§  93.     Age  cf  Hona. 
Hosea,  pvhn^  the  son  of  Been,  is  said,  in  the  title  of  the  book 

which  bears  his  name  to  have  been  coeval  with  Uzziah*  Jothanii 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  with  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of 
Israel :  the  successors  of  the  last,  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  other  princes,  are  not  mentioned.     It  b  impossible  that  Hosea 
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could  have  prophesied  durbg  the  period  of  126  years,  compriiif^  in 
the  joint  reigns  of  these  kings.  If  he  made  his  appearance  towards 
the  end  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  and  ceased  to  exercise  his  office  in  the 
early  part  of  Hczekiah's,  he  will  have  prophesied  between  Gfly-&ve 
and  sixty  years.  The  title  indeed  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
tbe  beginning  of  the  book,  and  therefore  may  have  been  added  by  a 
hter  hand  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter  it  is  cer- 
tainly justified  by  the  contents  of  the  wnrk-[a]  The  Israelitish  nation 
u  here  represented  in  a  state  of  distraction,  as  was  the  case  after  Je- 
roboam's death  ;  for  during  the  subsequent  forly-three  years,  (wo  in- 
terregna, one  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  nine  years,  took  place ;  and 
in  the  remaining  Iwenty-two,  four  kings  were  slain  the  cruel  Mena- 
hem  reigned  ten  years  and,  although  the  state  of  the  nation  was 
made  completely  military,  was  obliged  to  purchase  freedom  from  op- 
pression by  paying  money  to  the  As.iyrians.  Pekah  wasted  the 
Strength  of  the  kingdom  by  a  war  against  Judah,  and,  after  being  sub- 
dued by  the  Assyrians,  lost  Galilee  and  Penea.  At  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Hoshea,  the  kingdom  itself  was  overthrown  by  Salmanasar.  As 
the  prophet  says  nothing  of  this  event,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he 
had  composed  his  work  before  the  year  722  B.  C.,  or  253  after  the 
divisiot).  Comp.  II  Kings  nv.  23 — xviii.  12.  II  Chron.  sxvi.  1 — 
km.  S. 

[a)  Comp.  c.  i.  4.  with  II  Ki.  xr.  10;  e.  ».  13.  vii.  11.  viii.  9.  xil.  2. 
CI.)  xir.  4.  (3.)  with  II  Ki.  iv.  19.  ivi.  7.  xvi,.  4 1  o.  rii.  8.  9.  viii.  8. 
■^ttOa  II  Ki.  XV.  29;  lod  &  x.  t~A  xiv.  1.  (siii.  IS.)  with  U  Ki. 
6.    TV.] 


§94.     ContttUa  1^  ths  Book  of  Ibtea. 

Hoaea.  as  well  as  Amos,  directed  his  prophecies  principally  against 
ttjie  kingdom  of  Israel      He  introduces  nothing  which  concerns  the 

et  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  mentions  Jud^b  more  frequently 
*lan  Amos  does.     Seei.  7.  iv.  15.  v.  5,  10—14.  vi.  4,  II.  viii.  14. 

II.  [li.  12.]  xii.  2.  It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  he  exercised 
tOoB  office,  not  as  Amos,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  in  that  of  Judab. 

In  the  firet  chapter  the  author  presents  four  symbols.  I)  At  the 
divine  conunand  he  marriea  an  incontinent  woman.     This  is  an  em- 
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blem  nf  ihe  lun^om  of  larsfit,  the  spome  of  the  king  Jehonb,  bof 
conitaiitly  ntliiKemns.  in  other  words,  idolatrous.  Aa  the  adultereav 
is  to  be  put  to  dealh.  so  dmitruclion  thre&tena  tbe  kin^om  of  Isrsett 
i.t,3.—^i)  The  Hrsisonofthis  marriage  isdirected  to  he  called  Jes- 
i«el-  'Twjr^r  God  will  aoaUer  or  ttettroy,  which  is  an  alluston  to  the 


valley  and  cily  of  thai  name-  where  was  a  royal  pleasi 
and  also  to  the  name  of  the  kingdom  '7»t^&".     It  iinpho 


ire  resideDcei 
that  God  wm 


soon  pnHuh  the  royal  house  and  dettrog  Ihe  ItraditUh  kingdom,  «> 

4,  &. 3)  The  daughter,  who  is  aflerwards  horn,  receives  al  the 

command  of  God  the  name  of  Lorvekcma,  rroni  «S,  ahe  wkojinda  m 

■mcrey,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Israel,  who  had  no  further  mercy  to  hope 
tor.  implying  that  the  divine  determination  with  respect  to  that  king- 
dom was  irrevocable,  while  Judah  should  experience  deUverascC) 
n.  6,  7. 4)  The  third  child,  a  eon,  ia  named  Lo  Astm,  'liiy  itS,  tut 

my  ptc^ ;  i.  e.  Israel  shall  cease  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  Godf 
D.  8,  9.——  Hereafter  however,  they  shall  again  experieuce  the  diriaa 
protection,  again  6nd  mercy,  again  become  the  people  of  God*  Bod 
united  with  Judah  coDstitule  one  people  under  one  Lord,  thtt  iato 
say  after  the  r«turn  from  captivity,  and  in  (Ite  times  of  the  MsccibMl^ 
ti.  1 — 3  (i.  10,  11.  ii.  I.).  This  is  followed  by  an  annuncialkm  of 
punishment  against  idolatry-  and  against  alliances  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians  :  (both  of  which  offences  are  represented  as  a  want  of 
conjugal  fidelity  towards  Jehovah  ;)  of  Ihe  destruction  of  the  cajNtaL 
the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  removal  of  tbe  infaabitanti  j 
accompanied  by  a  prospective  view  of  their  return,  their  persevennce 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah)  and  their  enjoyment  of  a  happy  fiiture  ;  v- 

4 — 26,  (2 — 23.) Thus  the  second  chapter  explains  the  sjrmboU 

ofthefim. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  prophet  eepouses  anotiier  inoontiaeBt  fr 
male,  under  the  condition  of  her  having  no  connenon  cHher  wrtb  uf 
other  man  or  with  himself  This  symbol  portends  the  long  and  t^ 
dious  exile,  when  the  ten  thbe«,  although  ^Kiminating  idolatry.  abotM 
nevertheless  fail  to  enjoy  the  divine  benevolence  ;  but  al  lenglh  sbooM 
Mek  God  and  their  king  David,  that  is,  tbe  Hessi^  It  deee  not  i«- 
ftr  to  ttw  c^rity  of  the  ten  trihee,  which  bad  been  repiiawittd  ibj 
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tlie  lint  chapter,  as  Ihe  return  Grom  Ibis  caplivitj'  hod  bocu  iii  tiio  bv- 
cond ;  especially  aa  the  lEraclites  in  this  exile  did  tiot  abajtdon  the 
service  of  idols,  but,  to  say  thA  1ea!i|.  smociatcd  them  with  Jehovah 
in  divine  worship,  for  which  they  are  upbraided  by  Jeremiah,  see  iii. 
6.  7.  Hosea  roust  thorofore  have  in  view  a  remote  fiilurity.  seen  ot 
«  dtBtance  and  obacurciy.  It  is  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  lo 
vlticb  be  refers :  they  are  not  idolatrous,  and  yet  they  do  not  esperi'- 
ence  the  kindness  of  tJie  spouse  and  king  of  tlieir  nation  :  hereafter, 
however,  they  will  seek  God  and  David's  great  descendant,  Jestis.  as 
the  apostle  Paul  declares  in  Rom.  .ii.  S4.  S5. 

The  remaining  eleven  chapters  ought  to  have  been  divided  into 
nine  ;  for  the  fifth  is  connected  with  ihe  sixth,  and  the  thirteenth  with 
llie  fburteenth.  They  contain  reproofs  of  tlic  idolatry  and  sedition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  of  other  ciimcK  usually  predominant  in 
t  state  distracted  by  tumults,  such  us  lying  and  perjury,  by  which  a 
■uccflBsion  of  kings  were  constantly  deceived  and  ruined,  bomicides. 
Ihefts,  robberies,  fornications  and  adulteries.  Exhortations  to  rofor- 
IDSlioii  arc  every  where  intcrf^ersed  ;  and  the  people  arc  represented 
'1U  bepnning  to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  but  through  inconstancy  re- 
lapsing into  a  state  even  worse  than  before,  vi — vii.  2.  The  prophet 
blaipee  the  alliances,  so  little  in  harmony  with  each  other,  wliich  they 
were  forming,  now  with  ihe  Egyptians,  now  with  the  A*syrians, 

The  prophecies  which  this  portion  contains,  relate  to  the  samo 
«vents  OS  are  predicted  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  l)Thc 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and  the  devastation  of  the  country  ;  iv.  5. 
-V.  8,  9.  ix.  ti.  I.  7,  8.  w.  C.  8.  xiii.  8,  15.  siv.  I.  («ii.  16.)  Comp. 
i.  4 — 7.  ii.  iA — le.  (la— 14.)  The  desolation  of  the  cities  of  Judali 
is  alao  threatened,  viii.  1 4. 2)  The  transportation  of  llio  inhabi- 
tants ;   iv,    IB.  ix.  3.  17.  xi.  B,  6,  xiii.  X  Comp.  i.  B,  0.  ii.  IS,  16. 

(18,  14.) 3)  The  return  and  steadfast  adherence  to  tlie  truewor- 

alnpof  God  ;  an  event  200  years  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  prophet ; 
3iiY.  5—9.  Comp.  ii.  17—2:'..  [15—23.] 

§  95.     Style  (f  IlMCa. 

The  first  and  tliird  chapters,  in  which  the  symbols  already  men. 

tjoned  are  described,  are  written  in  prose.     All  iho  remainder  of  the 

'wek  is  po«itic«l.  nithonith  the  pamllelism  is  not  always  carefidly  prf. 


%■ 
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Berved.  The  style,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  is  little  more 
vehement  and  sublime  than  that  of  Amos  ;  but  Hosea,  as  Jerome  has 
observed,  is  abrupt  and  speaks  in  short  sentences.*  Tropes,  com- 
parisons, and  figures,  which  are  frequent,  are  presented  in  few  words ; 
and  this  sometimes  produces  a  want  of  perspicuity,  [a]  The  words 
and  phrases  are  not  far-fetched ;  yet  some  occur  which  are  rather 
imosual,  as  Sjr  in  vii.  16.  xi.  7.  in  the  sense  oiemmexxce.     Comp.  Isa. 

lix.  18.  Ixiii.  7.  Some  places,  perhaps,  are  erroneous,  as  x.  9., 
where  niSjr  seems  to  be  a  corruption  for  nSijr,  as  it  is  correctly  read 

inx.  \3.\h\ 

[a)  £i0HHORir,  4.  B.  8.  286,  describes,  and  at  the  same  time  imitates, 
the  style  of  Hosea  in  the  following^  passage.  "  The  elocution  of  the  pro- 
phet resembles  a  garland  composed  of  a  multiplicity  of  flowers.  Fi- 
gures are  entwined  with  figures ;  comparisons  interwoven  with  compari- 
sons ;  metaphors  strung  on  metaphors.  He  plucks  a  flower  and  throws  it 
down,  in  order  directly  to  pluck  another.  Like  a  bee  he  flies  from  one 
flower-bed  to  another,  that  he  may  suck  his  honey  from  their  varied 
juices.  Naturally  it  follows  that  his  figures  sometimes  form  atringiof 
pearls ;  often  he  is  forced  to  approach  to  allegory ;  often  he  sinks  down  in 

obscurity/' Eichh.  S.  290,  and  Dk  Wettb,  S.  313,  remark  that 

the  language  of  Hosea  is  original  and  difficult  in  its  oonetnictioin,aiidooii« 
tains  many  uncommon  words  and  forms.  The  whole  of  £ichhoni*k  re- 
marks on  this  subject  are  well  worth  perusal.     TV.] 

[6)  EicHHORir  (Einleit  }  554.  S.  273.)  concludes  from  c.  ziv.  10.  (9) 
that  Hosea  probably  published  the  book  himself.  Ds  Wsttx  (Einleit 
\  229)  agrees  in  the  supposition,  and  further  contends  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  This  he  supposes  to  be  chronidogical ; 
c.  i.  7.  -relating  to  the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  the  murder  of 
Zachariah ;  c.  v.  13.  vii.  9.  to  the  history  of  Pekah  and  Ahaz,  and  o.  xiv. 
1 .  (xiii.  16.)  to  the  approaching  destruction  of  Samaria.    TV.] 

§  96.     CfMicah  and  Ms  Age, 

In  the  title  of  the  book,  Micah,  nO'D,  is  called  the  Morasthite,  « 
\*iiS^nQn,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlahf«>  j 
who  prophesied  897  years  B.  C.  and  78  after  the  division  ;  I 

*  CommaticQs  est,  et  quasi  per  seatentias  loqoitar.    Prolog*  in  proph.  xii  mla. 
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rrii.  8—28.     This 
[wopbet  from  the  pit 

14.,  or  rather,  Mareaha, 


is  not  genlililious,  but  is  applied  to  the 
of  his  nativity,  Moreaheth  Gatk,  HJ  Jiena  c.  i. 

,  15.  Joa.  sv.  44.  11  Cliron.  si.  8. 


.  xiv.  9,  10.,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  aituated  in  the  val- 
loy  of  Zephatn. 

The  title,  which,  unlike  thai  of  Hosea.  is  closely  connected  willi 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  certifies  that  Micah  prophesied  under  Jo- 
tlism,  Ahftz.  and  Hezekiah,  whose  reigns  extended  from  the  year  759 
lo  699  B.  C.  and  from  216  to  276  after  the  division,  [a]  He  began, 
therefore,  to  exercise  his  office  almost  thirty  years  later  than  Hosea, 
and  was  contemporaneous  with  llie  latter  years  of  his  raiaistry.  Mi- 
cah alao,  as  well  as  that  prophet,  appeats  to  have  published  liis  book 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  722  B.  C,  253  after  the  division, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overturned  ;  for  he  constantly  speaka 
of  that  lamentable  event  as  liiture. 

The  genuineness  of  his  prophocioe  relating  to  tlie  complete  de- 
eUuction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Iho  temple,  is  supported  by  the  tesli- 
mooyof  Jer.  sxvi.  18,  19, 

[a)  Dk  Wbttk  places  hia  prophetic  miaiilry  in  the  Isil  year*  of  Ahai 
aai  tfaa  tntofHezeldBh.  Einleit.  {  338.     TV.] 

§  97.     CoHteiUs  of  lis  Book  of  Micah. 

Micah  directs  his  prophecies,  as  the  title  shows,  against  both  Israel 
and  Jadah.  The  first  five  chapters  constitute  one  complete  whole, 
exhibiting  tlie  fales  of  both  nations  almost  in  chronological  order : 
the  two  last  form  another  and  distinct  part  of  Uie  work. 

The  first  part  may  be  subdivided  into  four  others,  as  follows. 

I.  The  first  chapter  announces  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  the  desolation  of  Samaria,  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants, 
first  in  figurative  language,  v.  3,4,  and  tiicn  in  plain  terms,  6,  7.  with 
the  addition  of  many  circumstances  in  relation  to  which  history  affords 
no  evidence. 

n.  In  the  second  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  those 
efils,  and  the  causes  of  them,  I — 6.  He  censures  those  who  wished 
to  put  a  reslraint  upon  the  prophet,  or.  at  least,  to  hear  no  other 
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piedictions  tlmn  tlioso  of  u  happy  tulure,  6 — 13.  In  opposition  to 
theae  he  foretells  tiie  carrying  away  of  the  people*  10  ;  aonouDoes  in 
the  third  chapter  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  1 — 4  ;  threatens  the 
false  prophets  who  promise  happiness,  5-— 8  ;  complains  of  the 
piincesi  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  and  predicts  the  desolation  of 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  9 — 12. 

III.  The  fourth  chapter  looks  forward  to  a  more  rcmoto  fiiliire, 
when  the  temple  mount  should  become  greatly  celebrated,  a  house 
of  God  which  the  Gentiles  should  frequent ;  when  a  considertUe 
period  of  time^  during  wliich  no  great  revolutions  took  place  in  Asia, 
is  depicted  as  a  golden  age,  when  the  Hebrews  shall  return  to  their 
country,  and  become  a  powerful  i)oople  under  the  government  of  Je- 
hovah  their  king,  1—8.  Again  tlie  prophet  has  a  view  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  future  pun- 
ishment of  their  enemiesi  the  Chaldeans ;  he  perceives  the  glorioas 
victories  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  Syro-Macedo- 
nian  enemies,  9 — 13.  The  intervals  of  time  which  separated  these 
great  events  from  each  other,  and  the  different  enemies  of  the  He* 
brews,  viz.  Chaldeans  and  Greeks  in  Syria,  the  prophet  does  not  dis- 
criminate. He  places  them  near  each  other,  as  they  appeared  to  his 
eye  in  the  remote  perspective. 

rV.  The  fifth  chapter  declares  that  out  of  Bethlehem  a  ruler  over  Is- 
rael, of  the  family  of  David,  should  arise,  but  not  until  the  Hebrews 
had  suffered  great  calamities,  and  for  some  time  had  been  given  up  into 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  But  in  those  times  of  oppressiony  (the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,)  there  shall  be  no  want  of  comm^oideiB  to 
oppose  the  Assyrians,  and  to  lay  waste  the  land  of  Nimrod ;  by  wUch 
is  meant,  the  Syrians  and  their  country.  Sec  Zech.  x.  11«,  who  ap^ 
plies  the  same  word  to  the  Syrians.  The  prophet  connects  to- 
gether, according  to  the  perspective  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
events,  the  times  of  the  great  descendant  of  David  and  those  of  the 
Maccabees,  1 — 6.  In  the  latter  the  Hebrews  will  be  amneroiiB  aod 
formidable,  6 — 8,  (7 — 9.).  Hereupon  the  prophet  views  again  the 
peaceful  times  under  the  Persian  monarchy,  when  idolatry  shall  be 
exterminated,  9 — 13.  (10 — 14.},  and  once  more  touches  qn  the 
destruction  of  the  Macedonians  in  Syria,  14.  (15.). 
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Thfl  BBCond  part  of  the  prophecy  conunences  with  ■  fine  defence 
of  Gttd'n  government  against  the  unrighteoui  complaints  of  the  He- 
brews. It  is  in  the  farm  of  a  judiciaJ  examination,  in  which  the 
mounOuos  are  summoned  as  witneeses  of  all  God's  former  benefits 
■nd  of  his  reasonable  reijuiaitions,  vi.  1 — 8,  Then  the  prophet  re- 
proves the  prevailing  vices,  for  the  puoishment  of  which  Judea  is  to  be 
kid  wute,  9 — 10.  He  goes  ou  lo  upbraid  the  nation  for  their  immo- 
rality, vii.  I — 6  ;  and  then  introduces  the  state  imder  the  figure  of  a 
matron,  affirming  her  resolution  to  boar  with  patience  the  punish- 
ment which  is  inflicted  on  her,  and  to  hope  for  a  happy  deliverance 
and  the  destruction  of  her  enemies,  7 — 10.  1'o  this  resolution  the 
response  is  returned,  that  Jerusalem  shall  hereafter  be  restored,  and 
the  Hebrews  return  to  their  land,  1 1 — 13.  The  prophet  then  im- 
fdores  the  accomplishment  of  this  prom  is. ,  Goo  renews  and  confirms 
it,  and  the  prophet  buralii  out  into  thanksgiving,  14 — 20. 

The  most  remarkable  prophecies  which  this  book  contains  are  tlic 
following :  I )  Tke  aeerthrow  not  only  of  the  kingdcm  of  Israel  which 
was  near  at  hand,  but  also  of  Judah  and  the  deatruel'um  of  Javtalem, 

ill.  12    in.  13.- 2)    Tfie  catrying  away  of  the  Jetcs  to  Babylonia, 

iv.  10,  11.  vii.  7,  f!,  13,  This  event  took  place  almost  150  years 
«flflr  Micah's  time,  and  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  to  he  the  instni- 
IMiita  in  effecting  it.  had  not  ariBen,  in  the  prophet's  age,  to  any  diB~ 

tinctton  among    the  nations. 3)     The  return  from  exile,    the 

Tetlonaion  ofJeru«aletit,the  rdtailding  if  Ike  tmaple  He  cekbrity,  the 
.^trtnerance  of  the  nofton  m  the  worahiy  ofJehtioah,  and  tke  peaceful 
period  under  tke  Periian  end  Grecian  gaoemmeaia ;  all  of  which  events 
"Were  from  200  to  500  years  distftut  from  the  prophet,  iv.  1—8.  vii. 

Jl,  14 — 17, 4)    The  still  more  ivmote  ware  tf  the  Mitcad)ee*. 

iv.  13.- 5)    The  reitoratioH  <f  tke  roiftd  re/ndewx  in  Zion.  iv.  8. 

.  ,  6)  The  coming  of  a  king  of  the  family  of  Dai^id,  from  Bethle- 
hem, v,  1.  (2.) The  three  last  predictions- inasmuch  as  they  relate 

lo  a  very  remote  period,  arc  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 

§  98.     Slj/leof  mcah. 

The  language  of  Micah  is  more  sublime  and  vehement  than  either 

that  of  Amo»  or  that  of  Hodea.     His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 

■"iried  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.     His  declaratious  are 
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•Iways  made  with  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  and  his  reproofi  with 
boldness.  Paronomasias,  which  are  considered  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages as  great  beauties,[a]  frequently  occur,  e.  g.  c.  i.  5—14.  ii.  6. 

iv.  14. Dialogue  is  a  favourite  style  with  Micah,  and,  agreeably  to 

the  usage  of  oriental  writers,  different  interlocutors  are  introduced 
without  apprizing  the  reader  of  the  change  of  speakers.  Unless, 
therefore^  he  pays  strict  attention,  he  will  often, become  involved 
in  darkness,  where  in  reatity  all  is  perfectly  clear.  See  ii  6 — 12» 
vii.  7—17.  [b] 

[a)  This  if  evident  from  the  Conferences  of  Uaruli.  Comp.  also 
LowTH  de  Sac.  Poes.  Heb.  T.  I.  p.  292.  Prsel.  XV.  not.  Michablis  76. 
[Gregory's  Trans,  p.  206.  ed.  Botion^  1815.] 

[6)  Da  Wbttb  (Einleit  {  259.)  attributes  to  the  style  of  Micah 
more  roundness,  fulness,  and  clearness  of  expression  and  rhythm  than  is 
found  in  Hosea,  whom,  however,  he  resembles  in  his  trandtioDs.  Eecm- 
HORV  (Einleit.  }  582.  s,  378.)  considers  him  as  a  poet  capable  of  rival- 
ling Isaiah  in  respect  of  novelty  and  vivacity  of  representation,  of  fine- 
oess  of  outline,  and  of  sublimity.    TV.] 

§  99.     Pubiication  of  the  Book  of  Micah. 

Hartmann,  in  his  new  translation  of  Micah,  (Micha  neu  iibersetZy 
S.  Ill  12.)  maintains,  that  Micah  did  not  appear  as  a  prophet  until 
the  time  of  Manasseh^  and  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  is  a 
compilation  made  during  the  Babylonian  exile  from  different  prophe- 
cies, a  part  only  of  which  were  written  by  Micah.  Consequently,  in 
the  first  chapter  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  which  had  already  taken 
place,  is  merely  clothed  in  a  prophetic  dress ;  and  in  the  finutfa  a 
lamentation  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  now  ef- 
fected, is  introduced  ;  and  elsewhere  three  fragments  are  incorporated 
into  the  work :  so  that  the  whole  is  a  collection  of  five  difierent 
prophecies. 

In  order  to  support  his  views,  this  author  raises  hypotheses  upon  ^ 
hypotheses  ;  the  places  which  are  adverse  to  his  system  he  attacks  ^ 
with  the  aid  of  dogmatical  conjecture  ;  even  the  testimony  in  Jer. «—  " 
xxvi.  10.  he  rejects ;  in  fine,  he  does  not  always  perceive  the  tme^^ 

construction  of  the  language. The  whole  book  of  Micah  exnc^tj^^  _ 

t.mrespondB  with  the  tunes  of  Jothem.  Ahaz,  and  Hezddah  :  wJuc]IE~l 
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oione  nifficiently  refutea  the  arguinents  for  a  more  modern  Hate  that 
are  drawn  from  the  immoralities  which  it  discloses.  For  Jotham 
tolerated  milawful  altars,  H  Kings  sv.  35.  11  Chron.  nvii.  2  ;  Ahaz 
was  Etn  idolater,  who  even  shut  up  the  temple.  II  Kings  xvi,  1 — 4. 
II  Chron.  xxviii.  2—4,  22—25.  Hezekiah  indeed  prohibited  idola- 
try, and  restored  the  worship  of  God  in  the  temple.  II  Kings  xviii. 
3 — 5.  II  Chron.  sxix,  3 — xxxi.  21.  But  who  can  believe  that  all 
his  subjects  and  officers  conformed  immediately  to  the  royal  orders  ? 
In  the  kingdom  of  larael,  to  which  moreover  the  book  of  Micah  re- 
lates, Pekali.  who  was  obliged  to  yield  Galilee  and  Gilead  to  the  As- 
sjrisjis,  reigned  twenty  years.  These  were  followed  by  nine  years 
of  tumult,  during  which  time  Crimea  were  perpetrated  with  impunity. 
At  last  Hosea,  in  whose  person  the  dynasty  en<ted,  held  the  sceptre 
eleven  years,  before  the  termination  of  which  Micah  published  his 
book..  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  there  was  no  want  of  subjecls  of 
reproof  at  this  time,  and  consequently  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call 
in  the  age  of  Mana3seh.[a) 

[«)  HaTtmann't  objectioaa  to  the  genuinenen  of  the  book  of  Mioah 
■re  wtU  aaswered  b;  RogKnMuBi.LSK,  Schol.  ad  XU.  Proph.  Min. 
Tom.  m.     TV.] 

§  100.     Isaiah  and  the  time  in  Kkich  he  lived. 

Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  pntt  p  in-ye".  one  of  tlie  nobles  of  Jeni- 

Rlemi[a]  Isa.  vii.  and  ixsvi — xxxix.  II  Ki.  xviii — xs.  was  called  (c. 
vi,  i.)i  before  Micali,  namely  in  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  died,  i.  c. 
759  before  Christ,  or  216  after  the  division,  and  exercised  his  pro- 
phetic office  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  and  beyond  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah.  consequently  at  least  ten  years  longer  than  Micah. 
Whether  the  title  to  this  effect,  c.  i.  1.,  which  Is  by  no  means  con> 
oectod  with  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  supported  by  fact,  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  doubt.  Isaiah  certainly  had  intercourse  with 
Abaz,  c.  vii.  and  with  Hezekiah,  c.  sxxvii — xKxix.  comp.  I  Ki.  sviii 
— XX.,  but  concerning  Jotham  there  is  a  total  silence  in  every  part  of 
Ills  book,  and  there  is  no  prophecy  which  seems  to  indicate  the  time 
of  lus  reign.    This  givea  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  in  c.  vi.  1.  nni"  Jo* 
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tbaiDy  ihould  not  be  read  instead  of  n^j^f  Uzziah,  so  as  to  place  the 
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first  prophecy  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Jotham.  For  immediately 
after,  c.  vii.  1*  mention  is  made  of  Jotham's  successor,  Ahaz,  the 
grandson  of  Uzziah :  « in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham»  the 
son  of  Uzziah  :*'  whence  some  one  may  have  concluded  that  Isaiah 
prophesied  also  under  the  reign  of  Uzziah-  and  hence  have  been  in- 
duced to  alter  DTtiN  c»  vio  to  n^Tjr;  the  rather,  because,  II  Chron. 

xzvi.  22.  Isaiah  is  said  to  have  written  the  history  of  Uzziah.  This 
mistake  once  made,  it  became  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  UzEiah 
to  the  title  in  c.  i.  1  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  he  who 
made  the  latter  took  the  name  of  Uzziah  from  Isa.  vii.  1.  and  II  Chr. 
xzvi.  23.  and  afterwards  interpolated  the  name  of  Uznak  instead  of 
that  of  Joiham  in  Isa.  vi.  1 .[(]  This  supposition  will  not  appear  strange 
to  any  one  who  knows  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  has  come  down  to  us  by 
no  means  accurately  transcribed  ;  or  has  observed  that  Isaiah  o.  vi, 
does  not,  like  Jeremiah,  pray  to  be  released  from  his  mission  in  conside- 
ration of  his  youth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  offers  himself  to  be  sent,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  years  of  age :  consequoitly, 
if  the  year  of  his  being  called  had  been  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  Isaiah 
must  have  been  seventy*cight  years  old  in  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah, 
while  yet,  in  Isa.  xxxvi — xxxiz.  II  Ki.  xviii — xx,  he  conducts  himself 
in  his  transactions  with  Hezekiah  as  one  still  vigorous  :  and  if  he  lived 
until  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  whose  history  he  is  said,  II  Chr. 
zxxii.  32,  to  have  written,  or,  as  the  Jews  maintain,  until  the  reign 
of  Manasaeh,  he  could  not  have  been  less  than  ninety-two  or  ninety- 
five  years  old.[c] According  to  the  received  reading,  Isaiah  pro- 
phesied at  least  forty-eight  years,  according  to  that  proposed  at  least 
thirty-two,  but  very  probably  much  longer,  even  to  the  time  of  king 
Manasseh,  under  whose  reign  the  Talmudists  assort  that  he  was  cut 
in  sunder  with  a  saw.  This  account  of  his  death,  if  certain,  would 
tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  comp.  II  Ki.  xxi.  10 — 16.  11  CJhr. 
xxxiii.  10  ,  which,  moreover,  agrees  well  with  the  complaints  of  the 
prophet  on  account  of  contumelious  treatment,  c.  li.  6.  ss.,  which  he 
might  have  received  under  Amon  or  Manasseh,  but  not  under  Heze- 
kiah. This  time  also  appears  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  reprooft  of 
crimes,  especially  of  idolatry  as  the  most  foolish  of  all  superstitionj:, 
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of  bttmtn  sacrificeg,  and  of  wicked  shepherds  or  kingfs,  which  occa- 
akmally  occur ;  all  which  exactly  suit  the  reign  of  Manasseh  :  Isa. 
Ivi.  10.  88.  Ivii.  1 — 21.  lix.  1 — 19.  M^hatever  maybe  the  truth  of 
the  matter}  Isaiah  was  certainly  in  part  contemporary  with  Hosea 
and  Micah,  as  the  agreement  of  the  contents  of  his  book  with  their 
propheciefl  proves,  [d] 

[«)  Dx  WxTTB  (Einleit.  i  207.  p.  285.)  r^ecta  the  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion  that  Amos  was  brother  to  Amaziah,  and  cail«  the  former  a  person  of 
unknown  lineag^e.  He  adds,  that  the  supposition  that  the  inflaence  of 
biiah  with  Hezekiah  was  founded  upon  noble  descent  or  high  office, 
or  ap«i  anything^  else  than  his  own  prophetic  mission  and  the  piety  of 
tiM  king,  is  both  iMedless  and  uoprobable.    TV.] 

[b)  No  prophecy  of  Jotham^s  age  precedes  vi.  1.  Chapters  ii-— y.  be- 
loqg  to  that  of  Ahaz,  and  yet  it  is  not  bkely  that  Isaiah,  if  he  were  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  would  have  been  silent 
during  the  whole  sixteen  years  of  Jotham^s  reign.  If  this  were  the  case. 
therefore,  most  probably  some  predictions  of  that  period  are  lost.  Comp. 
1 108.  III.] 

{c}  This,  howerer,  as  Bxrtboldt  remarks,  is  by  no  means  uiezam- 
pMt  nor  so  improbable  as  to  render  an  alteration  of  the  text  either  oe- 
cemaiy  or  adviseable.    7r.] 

Ijt)  Comp.  Isa.  ▼.  19.  viii.  19-^21.  zzz.  10.  s.  with  Mic.  ii.  6.  ss. :  Isa. 
T*  8.  with  Mic.  ii.  2.]  [Gbibiiiub  remarks  that  c.  vi.  refers  no  doubt  to 
the  original  eaU  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic  office.  Observe  v.  6,  8, 9.  and 
ceaipu  tlM  ealls  of  Jeremiah  and  Eaekiel  in  the  first  chapters  of  their 
beoks.  From  an  errooeoui  exposition  of  the  title,  c  i.  1.,  and  from  the 
dmumtaooe  that  the  call  does  not  stand  first  in  the  collection  of  prophe* 
eiai,  the  opinion  has  arisen,  that  Isaiah  prophesied  during  a  great  part, 
or  rather  the  whole,  of  Uzziah^s  reign.  This  has  been  supported  both 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators,  and  among  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tiun  is  eonfidently  maintained,  although  it  extends  the  age  of  Isaiah  to 
illaeet  190  yearw.  The  title,  o.  i.  1.  seems  to  belong  to  the  first  book 
only,  i*  e.  to  o.  i— xii.  at  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  first  prophecy,  that  it 
ms  eanoanced  onder/oMr  kings,  nor  of  the  whole  collection  that  they 
iMrely  concern  Jodah  and  Jerusalem.  Gsbxniub  is  disposed  to  adopt 
Jihn*s  conjecture,  and  read  Jotham  instead  of  Uzziah  in  vi.  1.  See  Ein- 
leit  §  1.  note  8.  Rosxhmvbllbr  (Scholia  Vol.  I  p.  78.)  does  not  alter 
the  test.  To  the  combined  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz, 
(tUrty-one  or  thirty«two  years,)  he  adds  fifteen  years  of  HezekiahV. 
(ooMp*  II  KL  zz.  1.  with  zriiL  13.)  and  three  or  four  of  Uzsiah'^  making 
^  aH  MUf^r  nther  more  for  the  exercise  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  offioe,  and 
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about  ei|(hty  or  ninety  for  his  age,  rejecting  of  coQrae  the  aooount  of  hit 
death  giyen  by  the  Talmadists.    He  does  not  consider  c.  ri,  as  relerriiig 

to  the  prophet's  call.    See  p.  196.     Tr,] 

§  101.     Contents  of  the  book  of  Isaiak. 

[In  reading  Isaiah,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  eubjed  of  which  he  treats  and  the  figwratwe  and  poeHe  edUmrmg 
with  which  he  adorns  it  Chap.  i.  describes  a  period  when  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  sunk  m  gross  immorality^  and  does  not  suit  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  and  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib,  to 
which  some  refer  it,  but  rather  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz* 
when  the  country  was  wasted  by  Pekah  and  Rezin,  and  idolatry  per- 
vaded Jerusalem. 

Chaps,  ii — ^r.,  are  provided  with  a  new  inscription,  and  the  time 
referred  to  is  the  same  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  The  wb<de 
section  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  extending  to  the  end  of  c.  ivo 
and  treating  of  the  miseries  and  oppressions  which  the  Jews  were  to 
sustain  from  the  Assyrians.  Comp.  II  Chr.  xxviii.  The  second  part, 
in  c.  v.,  represents  the  same  thing,  first  under  the  figure  of  a  vine- 
yard, and  then  in  proper  language.  The  invasion  of  Sennacherib  is 
here  depicted  in  clearer  terms. 

Chap,  vi.,  represents  the  splendid  inaugural  vision  of  the  last  year 
of  Uzziah  (or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  of  Jotham,)  in  which  the  pro* 
phet  is  told  that  his  exhortations  would  be  ineiiectual,  and  that  the 
land  would  certainly  become  desolate  and  the  inhabitants  be  removed ; 
only  a  few  remaining  to  serve,  like  the  stump  of  a  felled  oak  or  tere- 
bith,  for  the  future  stock  of  the  nation.  This  evidently  extends  to  all 
the  distresses  even  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  the  retvm 
from  the  captivity  ;  and  it  contains  no  particular  promise  of  a  Inppf 
future.  See  vi.  13,  and  comp.  x.  20.  s.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  piece,  and  has  obtained  its  present  place  by  chance :  let  the 
reader  only  peruse  it  first,  and  then  c.  i — v.,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Chap.  vii.  is  partly  historical.  Isaiah  directs  king  Ahaz  not  to  be 
afraid  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  kings  of  Israel  and  Syriia,  who  had  already 
obtained  important  victories,  (see  II  Ki.  xvi.  6— 8.,  II  Chr.  xzviit* 
•19,)  and  not  to  ask  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria)  because  those  tw^ 
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kingdoms  were  near  their  destruction.  To  confinn  his  promise*  he 
offers  the  king  any  sign  that  he  might  choose ;  but  finding  no  regard 
paid  to  his  declarations,  he  predicts  the  devastation  of  Judah  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  referring  not  only  to  what  is  mentioned  in 
II  Chr.  xxviii.  20.  s.,  but  to  all  the  oppressions  which  Judah  after- 
wards experienced  from  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  See  Isa.  xx.  1. 
U  Ki.  xviii.  17.  Comp.  Hbbodo^us  II.  157,  and  II  Ki.  xxiii. 
33.  SB. 

The  prophecies  in  c.  viii.  1 — ^ix.  6,  andti  ix.  7 — x.  4,  refer  to  the 
flame  time  and  circumstances  as  the  preceding.  In  the  former? 
Isaiah  repeats  the  prediction  of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Israel  and 
Damascus  (viii.  1 — 4.),  reproves  Judah  and  Israel  for  putting  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Assyrians,  of  whose  oppressions  he  again 
warns  them,  (viii.  5—22.  comp.  II  Ki.  xvii.  II  Ghr.  xxviii.  20.  s.). 
He  then  announces  happy  times,  which  some  explain  of  Hezekiah's 
agOf  others  of  the  Mesnah's,  to  whom  ix.  5.  s.  refer.  In  the  latter 
(ix.  7— X.  4,)  he  reproaches  the  IsraeUtes  for  the  treaty  which  they 
had  entered  into  with  Damascus,  against  Judah,  and  predicts  to  them 
die  ittin  of  their  own  kin|[dom.    Gomp.  II  Ki.  xvii. 

Ohap.  X.  5—34.  After  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  (see  v.  11,) 
Isaiah  threatens  the  Jews  with  another  chastisement  firom  the  Assy- 
risBB*  who,  for  their  pride  and  cruelty,  should  be  greatly  weakened 
l^  the  ruin  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Afterwards  the  Jews  were  to 
tma  sincerely  to  Jehovah.  The  prophet  is  thus  led  (c.  xi.)  to  pre- 
diet  another  glorious  yet  far  distant  deliverance  by  the  great  descend- 
ant of  David,  to  whom  even  the  heathen  were  to  be  converted ;  a 
h^ppy  state  of  things  which  is  described  as  a  golden  age,  and  refers 
Id  that  of  the  Messiah.  A  song  of  thanksgiving  in  c.  xii.  forms  the 
eondiBion. 

The  section  in  c.  xiii.  1 — xiv.  23,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  overthrow 
of  the.  Chaldean  kingdom  by  the  Modes,  and  of  the  complete  de- 
stiiietion  of  Babylon ;  after  which,  the  Hebrews  were  to  return  from 
the  captivity.     This  also  ends  with  a  song. 

The  fragment  in  c.  xiv.  24 — 27,  predicts.  Sennacherib's  destruc- 
tioD,  The  other  in  o.  28 — 32,  is  directed  against  the  Phihstines 
Who  had  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  Uzziah  and  recovered  the  cities  which 
llelMd  tak^  from  them.     Comp.  U  Chr.  xxvi.  6,  with  xxviii.  18. 
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The  prophet  declares  that  they  shall  suffer  greater  calaniitieSf  not 
only  fipom  another  king,  (Hezekiah»  II  Ki.  XTiii.  89)  but  also  bom  the 
Aflsyrians,  (under  Sennacherib>)  while  Jerusalem  should  be  spared. 
Comp.  Amos  i.  6 — 8. 

Chaps.  XV.  xvi.  contain  a  prophecy  of  a  great  devastation  of  the 
country  of  Moab.  (Comp.  Amos  ii.  1— ^d.)  It  had  been  uttered 
some  time  before,  but  now  the  prophet  adds,  that  within  three  yean 
it  should  be  accomplished,  when  a  good  king  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Judah.  This  liyBo  doubt  Hezekiah,  and  the  devastation 
took  place  under  Salmanassar,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  hiatay 
on  account  of  its  brevity.  The  country  afterwards  recovered  its 
strength.     See  Zeph.  ii.  8.  and  Jer.  xlviii. 

To  the  time  of  Ahaz  belong  chaps,  xvii.  xviii.,  where  Isaiah,  pre- 
dicts the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  the  decay  of 
the  Israelitish  state.  See  c.  ix.  and  comp.  Amos  i.  2 — 5,  and  II  KL 
XV.  29.  xvi.  9.  The  remnant  of  the  Israelites  will  then  turn  to  Je- 
hovah. This  is  also  spoken  of  by  Hosea,  c.  vi.,  although  he  describes 
the  conversion  as  imperfect  and  unsteady.  The  Jews  are  threatened 
with  an  immediate  calamity  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacheriby  against 
whom  the  Cushites  in  alliance  with  the  Egyptians  will  arise  ;  lame* 
cessarily,  however,  since  God  himself  will  humble  the  Assyiiaas. 
Comp.  II  Ki.  xviii.  xix.  II  Chr.  xxxii.  Isa.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  Hnso. 
II.  170.,  and  Archsologie  II.  Th.  I.  B.  §  41.  S.  190.  ff. 

Chap.  xix.  predicts  the  state  of  anarchy  which  lasted  two  years  in 
Egypt;  after  the  death  of  Sethos,  the  contemporary  of  Sennacherib^ 
which  was  followed  by  the  government  of  the  twelve  princes.  In  the 
end  Psammetichus  obtained  the  kingdom.  See  Diooorits  Sici7IX»i  I. 
bnri.  Hbbodotvb,  II.  147, 151, 152.  The  miseries  occasioned  by  dm 
anarchy,  (which  took  place  during  the  first  years  of  Manasseh^s  nigt^) 
were  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  Nile  to  overflow  its  banks. 

Chap.  XX.  refers  to  a  period  not  long  before  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, when  Tartan  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  that  monarch,  (II  JO. 
xviii.  17,).  The  text  calls  him  Sargon,  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained of  any  other  than  Sennacherib.  Ashdod  or  Azotus,  which  is 
taken  by  Tartan,  was  a  conquest  of  Uzziah's  from  the  PhilinHnetj 
lost  in  the  reigh  of  Ahaz,  and  again  taken  Gcom  Sennacherib  by  He- 
zekiah.    Comp.  n  Chr.  xxvi.  6.  xxviii.  18.  II  Ki  xvni.  8.     After 
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its  conquest  by  Tuian,  it  was  attacked  by  Paammeticbiis  and  taken 
in  the  time  of  Manasaeh  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  In  order 
to  represent  to  the  Hebrews  the  vanity  of  their  confidence  in  Egypt* 
Isaiah  goes  three  years  barefoot  and  without  his  upper  gannaiit»  to 
indicate  that  the  Ethiopians,  who,  becoming  knrds  of  the  Egypliani, 
wished  to  reUeve  Ashdod,  should  be  led  away  naked  and  barelbot  to 
prison  by  the  Assyrians. 

In  Chap.  xxi.  the  prophet  sees  {v.  1-— 10.)  the  conquest  of  Bdbf- 
Ion  by  the  Modes  and  Elamites,  (Persiaoiil0i  The  subsequent  frag* 
ment  (v.  II.  s.)  concerning  Dumah,  (a  race  of  Arabians  descended 
from  a  son  of  lahmaeL  Gen.  xxv.  14.,  or  a  city  in  Arabia,)  and  the 
next,  (o.  13 — 15,)  concerning  the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans  of 
Dedan  would  be  subjected,  have  no  connexion  with  this  vision. 

Chap.  xxii.  1 — 14,  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem 
when  Sennacherib  demanded  its  submission  ;  and  of  the  &U  of  the 
prime  minister  Shebna  and  the  appointment  of  Ehakim  in  his  place, 
(«.  15 — 25.)  In  c  xxiii.  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeans 
is  predicted. 

The  difficult  section  in  chaps,  xxiv — xxvii.  is  appHed  by  Grotivs 
to  Sahnanassar,  by  Hbnslbr  to  Sennacherib,  by  Datbb  to  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  and  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  by  VitbitcOa  to 
the  Maccabees.  It  corresponds  best  with  the  devastations  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  the  fall  of  Babylon ;  and  probably  it  glances  occa- 
aonally  at  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  can  hardly  be  denied 
of  c.  zzviL 

Chaps,  xxviii — xxxii.  seem  also  to  constitute  one  whole.  Isaiak 
laments  the  approaching  ruin  of  Israel  (xxviii.  1-^.),  and  promises 
happiness  to  the  Jews  after  they  should  be  delivered  from  the  dan- 
gers with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  impending  invasion  of 
Sennacherib.  He  reproaches  (xxix.  9 — 24.)  the  false  prophets  with 
their  bhndness,  and  proceeds  (xxx.  xxxi.)  in  the  same  tone  to  up- 
braid the  Jews  with  want  of  foith,  and  with  their  alliances  with 
Egypt,  which  were  useless,  as  Gon  hims^^lf  would  detiver  them  from 
the  Assyrians.  The  diMXHirse  is  interrupted  in  xxxii.  1— -8.  by  a  de- 
scription of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  predicts  deliverance  from  Sennacherib's  devastatioiMl^ 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  in  the  country. 
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Chap,  xzziv.  annoimces  chastiBement  to  all  people,  (in  the  vicinity 
of  Jodea,)  and  was  accomplished  in  part  by  Sennacherib  and  in  part 
by  Saknanasaar. 

•  Chap*  zxxv;  promiaea  to  the  wasted  country  better  times,  when 
those  who  had  fled  away  should  return,  and  the  truth  of  these  pre- 
dictions be  acknowledged. 

The  next  four  chapters  (xxxvi — xxxix.)  are  in  part  historical. 
They  treat,  1)  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  and  destruction-  and  some 
prophecies  relating  to  ,/ll||^  event  are  introduced  ;  2)  of  Hezekiah's 
sickness  and  extraordinary  recovery,  as  announced  by  Isaiah,  and 
confirmed  by  a  miracle,  (comp.  II  Ki.  xviii.  13— -xx.  11.),  which  is 
perpetuated  by  a  son^  of  praise ;  3)  of  the  embassy  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  which  leads  to  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  captivity.  Comp. 
II  Chr.  xxxii.  II  Ki.  xx.  12—19. 

Although  the  second  part  of  the  work  xl — Ixvi*  is  certainly  mia 
connected  whole,  several  divisions  are  observable.  Thus  the  section 
inzl — lii.  12,  treats  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdon, 
(see  xliiL  14.  xlvii.  1 — Id.  xlviii.  14,  20,  and  comp.  xiii.  1—14. 
xxiii,)  by  an  eastern  hero  coming  from  the  North  (xli.  I — 6,  2&  xb. 
13,)  Cyrus  by  name,  who  should  cause  the  scattered  Hebrews  lo  re 
turn  to  their  own  land,  and  their  city  and  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  (zkr. 
28.  xlv.  1  ).  This  restoration  is  continually  floating  beibre  the  .eye 
of  the  prophet,  although  here  and  there  he  extends  his  viakmiaa 
more  remote  future,  which  he  presents  (and  this  can  hardly  be.  too 
often  repeated,)  in  perspective  view  ;  as  bordering  close  upoa  the 
return.*  I'hus  he  introduces  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (xlix^  SO- 
SO.  xlL  15.  B.  comp.  Mic.  iv.  13,);  the  extension  of  the  knowle4ga 
of  GrOD,  (xhv.  4.  s.,  9.  xlv.  14.  s^  23.  s  ).  With  these  views  he  oqb- 
soles  the  desponding  people  (xl.  27 — 31.  xlix.  14.  as.),  frequent^ 
assuring  them  that  the  promises  should  be  accomplished,  and  firom  tho 
fulfilment  of  past  predictions  strengtliening  their  confidence. in  theaa 
which  still  remained  to  be  verified  and  proving  that  Jbhovam  iatli0 
true  and  only  God. 

The  section  in  lii.  13— Ivi.  8,  treats  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  ex* 
tension  of  true  religion,  both  before  and  after  his  coming.    In  Ui  1^ 

*»  [See  $  81  of  tUf  pwt    TV.] 
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— •liiL  12y  Jesus  is  certaiDlj  represented.  AU  other  ezpoeitionB^  df 
Cyrus,  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  prophet,  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  whole  nation,  are  extremely  forced.  It 
is  worth  while  to  compare  with  this,  c.  zliL  1  ss.  Chap.  Iv.  1 — 6, 
also  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  the  Messiah.  The  persererance 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  true  religion  after  their  return  from  the  ci^ 
tifity  is  very  clearly  represented  in  liT.  13,  and  the  extension  of  reli* 
gion  in  tiv — ItL 

The  prophet's  tone  changes  with  the  nindr' verse  of  c.  WL,  and  he 
begins  to  reprove  the  wickedness  of  the  shepherds,  (meaning  not 
teachers  or  priests,  who  are  never  called  shepherds  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  kings,)  and  of  the  false  prophets.  Although  he  returns  to 
his  fimner  consolatory  manner  in  Ivii.  18  ss.,  yet  he  renews  his 
reprooft  of  hypocrisy  and  vice,  c  Iviii.,  with  promises  of  various  bless- 
ings on  condition  of  sincere  conversion.  This  extends  to  the  end  of 
c  fadi.,  and  refers  in  part  to  the  Maccabean  times,  as  the  blood 
stained  hero  seen  by  the  prophet  coming  up  from  Edom  (bdii.  1 — 6,) 
is  certainly  a  figure  of  the  Maccabees  conquering  their  enemies  with* 
out  the  aid  of  allies. 

Immediately  there  follows  (Ixiii    7 — Ixiv.lS.)  a  song  of  thanki^ 

giving,  which  insensibly  changes  into  a  prayer  that  God  would  pity 

the  miserable  state  of  the  Hebrews,  whose  cities  were  destroj^ed, 

whose  capital  was  devastated,  and  whose  temple  was  burnt.    God 

aaswers  in  Ixv.  1 — Ixvi.  24,  that  although  he  has  punished  the  people 

finr  their  sins,  he  has  not  exterminated  them  ;  that  the  better  part 

hall  return  and  be  happy,  while  the  wicked  shall  be  destroyed  ;  that 

a  state^  of  things  altogether  new  shall  take  place,  which  is  depicted  in 

strong  colours  as  a  golden  age,  (Ixv  17.  ss.).  Chap.  Ixvi.  declares 

GoD*8  determination  to  punish  hypocrites,  idolaters,  and  apostates, 

^hile  Zion  shall    be  blessed   with  inhabitants.      All  nations  shall 

^^jknowledge  God,  and  the  Jews  wherever  dispersed  shall  return. 

Ilns  is  undoubtedly  the  return  from  the  captivity,  but  it  refers  in  part 

to  the  Maccabean  times,  when  apostate  Jews  drove  out  their  pious 

brethren  (Ixvi.  6.),   and  at  last  were  themselves  destroyed.     And 

after  repeated  perusals  of  this  portion  it  always  appears  to  me,  that 

the  omilar  times  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  last  punishment  ot  the 
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Jews  by  TitnB  wan  ilto  here  in  the  pietnre  repreeented  in  per* 
qMdive.] 

The  piiecipel  predictioBS  contained  in  the  idiole  book  tie  theee : 
1)  3!l0  mgrArow  of  the  kingdom  of  IsratsU  "Mich  happened  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  but  undoubtedly  had  been  predicted  long  be- 
fore by  Isaiah,  as  it  had  been  also  by  Micah,  Hosea^  and  Amos.  2) 
T%e  €xpediiim  €f  Semiadkerib  against  Egypt,  the  devastation  of  JudeSf 
the  summons  to  surrender  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jemsaleni*  the 
remarkable  destruction  qChis  army,  his  return  to  the  city  of  Ninevehf 
and  his  death.  Comp.  Mic.  i.  9  12.  s.  The  prophet  throngiunit 
foresees  and  sketches  all  the  evils  which  the  kingdom  of  Jodah  snf* 
fered  firom  Tiglath-pileser,  Salmanasar,  and  Sennacherib.  3)  T%e  Be- 
iyloniaii  eapOmtfand  umversal  deDostatUm  €f  Judea :  comp.  Mic.  iii. 
IS.  iv  9—11.  vii.  7  s.  13,  and  Amoe  ii  6.  4)  Tkefaie  ^PkSUtHkf 
Moahi  7Wi  Dama»cu9^  Idwmea^  and  Egypi;  and  especially  df 
aoerikrow  <f  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaidea$i8,  and  o/  Bakghn,  6)  31s 
fefMrn  of  the  Hebrewsfrom  captimiy^  ike  resioraHan  ofJemsAm  md 
UnB  iemple^  the  friendly  connexion  cf  Israd  wOh  Judak^  Ike  eiiiii 
quenUy  settled  toorship  of  God,  the  propagaHon  of  reUgiomf  and  As 
fJMet  rftke  Maccabees:  comp.  Mic.  iv.  I— I'i.  v.  4 — 8.  vii.  II.  14y 
17.  Hoe.  ii.  1—3,  5,  9,  16—25.  xi.  9—1 1.  xiv.  9.  and  Amoe  is.  14* 
6)  ilie3leseiah:  c.  Iii.  13— liii.  12.  zi  1— 10.  Iv.  1—6.  Theiemil 
of  God,  whom  the  prophet  frequently  introduces  in  his  second  peHf  is 
not  always  the  Messiah  but  sometimes  the  Hebrew  nation, 
the  prophet  himself,  yet  never  Cyrus,  who  is  called  either  ike  ri( 
that  is,  the  conqueror,  as  xli.  1 — 3,  or  the  ekepherd.  and  mieiMiBrf,  dMd 
is,  ike  loMgy  as  zhv.  28.  xlv.  1. 

§  102.     The  ehfie  ttf  Isedah, 

Isaiah  far  excels  all  the  other  prophets  in  elegance  nnd  nUnilfi 
and  nearly  equals,  especially  in  particular  parts*  as  c  m.  1—- sit  M 
the  songs  of  Moses  and  the  poem  of  Job.  The  propriety  of  his  ma- 
thod  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  elegance  of  hit  style.  Hi* 
images  are  accurately  delineated,  and  if  they  occur  freqiientljyM^ibr 
instance  that  of  the  golden  age,  are  depicted  in  varied  colonie.  Ift 
language  is  remarkably  pure.    His  style  is  vehement,  and  varies  sc- 
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cerdiog  15  llie  natiire  of  die  subject,  remarkable  enphony  of  language* 
being  aonietimes  discorerable,  and,  occasionally^  a  siimlaritj  of  ca- 
dence fiMrndng  a  sort  of  riiyme.  The  resemblance  of  the  style  of 
imiali  to  that  of  his  contemporary  Micah  is  worthy  of  observation. 

§  103.     Are  iha  propieeies  rf  hmak  mtire  ? 

That  an  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  have  not  been  preserved,  b  plain ; 
1)  from  the  &ct  that  we  nowhere  read  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
name  ^^t"  iMf  «<  the  remnant  MU  rehmh''  of  Isaiah's 


flnl  bom  scm^  who  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  ni  c.  vii.  3.  viii.  18.  x. 
SI.  8.9  although  the  reas<H[i  for  the  appellation  of  his  second  son, 
fd  IB^  VSv  "VID,  '<  hasten  epoUt  come  quiMy  pkmdery^  is  expressly 

given«  viii.  3.  s. 2)  Many  passages  want  a  beginning  or  an  end" 

W§^  and  are  mere  fragments,  as  xiv.  24 — 27«  28 — 32.  xxi.  11.  s.  13 
•^17 :  and  in  the  end  of  c.  v.  and  in  viii.  1.  s.  something  appears  to 

Mm  wanting. 3)  If  Isaiah  commenced  his  prophetic  office  in  the 

iHt  year  of  Uzziah.  the  prophecies  that  he  published  under  Jotham 
i|i»  loet ;  for  those  contained  in  c.  ii — v.  were  published,  not  under  Jo* 
thtiiit  fcvt  under  Ahaz.  as  must  be  evident  to  eveiy  reader  acquainted 
yMk  dw  history  of  the  times ;  and  nothing  is  proved  in  contradiction  to 

thii  bj  RosEioiusLLEB  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Scholia. 4}  If  Isaiah 

it  tbe  author  of  the  second  part,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  there  seems 
to  be  wanting  some  more  perspicuous  prophecies  concerning  the  over- 
tiwnr  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  beginning  of  c.  xL  seems  to  be  wanting;  Iknow  thata  writermay 
be  burned  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject ;  but,  in  the  present  case* 
prindple  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  especially  as  the  prophef 
in  xIl  6,  21,  uses  the  uncommon  formula  nSrv  nor,  '*  the 


wnx  Mgr,"  which  seems  to  show  that  something  must  have  gone 
bofcao^  determining  the  time  in  which  he  tocM,  say. 

§  104.     All  the  Prophecies  are  IsaiaKa, 

IKrag  the  last  tlnrty  years  not  a  fow  of  the  prophecies  oi  Isaiah 
l^nNl  been  attacked  by  namerous  writers.  All  those  which  are  ut- 
^eied  aguast  the  Gentilest  but  especially  the  last  twenty-seven  chap 
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tersy  have  been  denied  to  belong  to  this  prophet,  and  aTguments  ot' 
no  small  weight  have  been  brought  to  show  that  they  first  originated 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  [a]  These,  however,  after  firequeolly 
repeated  and  dihgent  examination,  appear  not  at  aU  satifl&ctoryt  aad, 
on  the  contrary,  weighty  arguments  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  prophecies  present  themselves.     These  shall  be  stated. 

I.  The  style  differs  scarcely  any  in  the  different  prophecies.  We 
find  every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particular  objects,  and  the 
same  images,  taken  firom  trees,  especially  cedars,  firs,  and  oaks  ;  fipom 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  from  history,  and  from  the  golden  age.  Tlie 
beginning  of  the  prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  sob* 
ject,  and  every  where  poetical  passages  are  inserted  ;  as  ▼.  1—6.  m 
1 — 6.  xiv.  4 — 20.  XXV.  1 — 5  ;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  mannert 
10 — 13.  hi.  9.  s.  Ixi.  10.  Ixiii.  7.  ixiv.  11.  Every  where  the 
clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions,  and  the  same  euphosf 
of  language,  are  observable.  The  visions  are  similar ;  oomp.  c.  xiL 
and  c.  xl.  with  c.  vi.  Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly :  e.  g. 
bK*its^*  tsriip  occurs  in  the  first  part  setenUen  times,  in  the  Tmrwt 

twdoe  times,  ^nin,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  -Bible  oaif 
mne  times,  is  found  in  tlie  first  part  of  Isaiah^/twr  tiineB«  in  the  s^ 
cond,  9ix,    D^KYKir,  which  is  elsewhere  only  to  be  met  vnAkfim 

times  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found  YteretuAce  in  the  first  part,  uAJk 
times  in  the  second.     p*ic^  is  used  in  Ixv.  10.  just  as  in  xzxiii.  9.  xf. 


S  :  niTT  nQK\  in  xl.  1.  xli.  7,  21.  Ixvi.  9,  just  as  in  L  11,  18. 

10,  instead  of  which  the  other  prophets  say  ryiTV  "iDK,  or  *>Dk^.    1h 

expressions  appUed  to  the  Sabsans,  ^DO,  siretcked  'omt^  or  tell»  urn 

2,  7.,  and  mo  ^s^JK,  men  of  measure,  or  taU  men,  are  peculiar  to  ok 

prophet,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  I  have  not  room  here  to  lp^ 

cify. The  sfMmiiy  of  the  style  does  not  vary  more  throaghoatd 

the  prophecies,  than  is  usual  in  poems  wliich  are  written  by  the 
author  at  different  times,  as,  for  example,  the  different  psahm  o 
vid ;  and  the  style  in  all,  is  such  as  could  by  no  meana  be 
from  writers  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.     It  is  gnflte' 
that  style  docs  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in 
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sute  upon  tlie  cultivated  genius  of  the  miter ;  yet  it  does  not  tLere- 
fore  become  probable  tlmt  sucli  poema  aliould  be  composed  in  tbe 
age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  ao  that  we  may  assert  tliis  without 
any  hiatoricnl  testimony  or  tradition  :  more  especially  as  ne  Gnd  no- 
thing similar  in  the  wriliogs  of  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted 

neither  genius  nor  polish. Tlie  language  itself  is  not  the  same  as 

that  observable  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
one  could  have  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  during  the 
captivity  more  thoroughly  tlian  they,  nor  is  sucli  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage discernible  in  Zechariali.  who  is  usually  cited  as  an  instance 

of  it. Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treating  the  »vb}ect. 

are  the  same  in  all  these  prophecies.  Chap.  vii.  contains  a  prophecv 
interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is  followed,  c.  viii— xiij  by  prophe- 
cies without  titles ;  so  also  in  c  x-txix,  the  prophecy  is  woven  into 
'the  history,  and  prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the  first 
jart  there  are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib  :  so  also 
,in  the  second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldean  monarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 
As  in  the  vision  in  c.  vi,  we  read  that  the  prophet's  efforts  should  not 
be  BCAompuiicd  by  a  happy  result ;  so  the  prophet,  c.  xiii.  16,  23. 

'  xKii.  8.  xlv.  4,  and  especially  xlix.  4.  Ux.  6.  complains  that  Ids  en- 
deavours had  been  unsuccessful. 

n.  What  is  said  in  c.  Ixvi.  1 — 6,  of  the  temple,  does  not  suit  the 
Utter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Haggai  and  Zechariah 

■•  ifteak  altogether  differently  on  the  same  subject.  Much  lees  could 
any  one  during  the  captivity  write,  as  in  xlviii.  4 — 8,  that  the  ruin 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  fore- 
told, when  Jeremiah,  1.  li.,  had  plainly  predicted  it ;  or  speak,  as  in 
lit  4,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chaldeans. The  severe  reproofs,  Ivi.  9 

^^  ■— -Ux,  BO.  Ixv.  1 1 — Ifi  ;  especiaUy  those  denounced  against  the  shep- 

'^  henk,  i.  c.  the  kings.  Ivi.  II.  s. ;  the  reproaches  not  only  on  account 
of  idolatry,  but  also  of  the  immolation  of  cliitdren,  Ivii.  1 — 13,  and  of 
enormous  corruption  of  morals,  Iviii.  6 — 9.  lix,  1 — 8,  are  entirely  ni 
variance  with  the  times  of  the  captiwty.  Then,  we  might  rather  ex- 
peel  mention  to  be  made  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  in  Dan.ix. 
9.  and  that  more  should  be  said  respecting  the  Magians  or  worship- 
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pers  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allasion  to  the  two  principleflorthmgB, 
xlv.  7,  which  certainly  were  maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  olte 
than  that  of  the  captivity.  Comp.  below,  §  150.  and  ArchsoL  Ctom. 
P.  II.  T.  n.  §  179.  S.  282—286.  [Upham's  Trans.  §  312]. 

III.  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  propbeciesy  and  that 
too  seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem»  Jer.  li.  49—^ ; 
for  the  connexion  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  contained  Jer.  I.  H^ 
with  those  of  Isaiah  with  which  we  are  at  present  concemedt  m  en- 
dent  :  nor  can  it  be  said/that  the  author  of  the  controverted  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity,  had  read  the 
book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original  and  independent  author, 
drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources,  and  never  imitating  olhen ; 
whiles  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  Jeremiah  had  read  the 
older  prophets,  and  borrowed  much  from  them,  especially  in  fab  pio- 
phecies  against  foreign  nations.  In  my  German  IntroductioUf  I  hite 
instituted  a  comparison  of  the  two  prophets,  which  I  could  now  gn^ 
enlarge,  did  the  limits  of  this  work  permit.  Some  pamwigea  hate 
been  observed  in  other  prophets  also,  which  have  been  taken  ften 
the  controverted  prophecies  of  Isaiah  :  as,  Zeph.  ii.  14.  s.  Irom  bt. 
xiii.  21.  s. ;  Ezek.  xzxiv.  from  Isa.  Ivii.  10.  ss. ;  Ezdc.  xxvi.  tO. 
xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18 — 33,  from  Isa.  xiv.  8 — 28  ;  Ezek.  xxn.  IS, 
from  Isa.  xxiii.  25  ;  Ezek.  xxxviii — ^xxxix,  from  Isa.  hm.  6— 9»  24. 
That  Habbakuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah,  has  been  long  since  observed : 
comp.  Hab.  i.  6,  with  Isa.  xxiii.  13. 

IV.  Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation,  Ezra  i.  2,  says,  that  the 
God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  had  cha^ 

ged  him  to  build  to  Him  a  temple  at  Jerusalem. These  words^  as 

well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus,  namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to 
own  country9  his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the 
ploi  and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be  ei- 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  prophectes  of  laaitb 
concerning  him  as  Josephus  states,  and  was  induced  by  their  maai- 
fesUy  divine  origin^  to  confer  such  great  benefits  upon  the  Jews. 
Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to  suffer  recent  prophecies  searcely  yel  peh- 
Ushed  to  be  palmed  upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  ttere 
were  many  who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him  the  fimod,  if 
any  bad  pxisted.    Neither  would  Cyrus  the  Magian*  who  buih  nothiiy 
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but  pyres  to  Ormuzd«  have  been  8o  easily  led  to  construct  i  magnifi- 
cent temple  to  the  Gon  of  the  Jews. 

U  may«  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should  say  so  much 
concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet  make  no  express  men- 
tion of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  certainly  does  say  something  con- 
cerning this  subject  as  xxxix.  4 — 7  vi.  1 1^-13.  ¥.  6—9.  xi.  1 1—16 ; 
and  Micah  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carrying 
Away,  and  of  the  overthiow  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  snbject,  which  has  not  been 
preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  prophet  who  sings  the 
glad  return,  would  no  more  contradict  himself  by  predicting  the  car- 
lying  away  than  Jeremiah  does,  who  has  predicted  both  events.  [6] 
«  ■  To  all  this  analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which^  it 
is  thought*  prc^hets  do  not  foretell  such  remote  events  as  those  con- 
cerning the  Chaldeans,  the  Medes  and  Persiansy  Cyrus,  and  the  return 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted.  But  this  analogy,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  is  by  no  means  universal.  Besides,  in  this 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  and  Persians* 
were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  obscure  nations,  or  entirely  unknown ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Medes,  almost  100  years  before  Isaiah  and  Heze- 
kish  (826  before  Christ,  149  after  the  division,)  had,  under  their  king 
Arbaces  joined  in  alliance  with  Beleses  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
overthrown  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me£an 
anarchy  of  seventy-nine  years  followed  but  in  the  tenth  of  Hezekiah, 
(728  before  Christ,  257  after  the  division  )  they  elected  Dejoces 
king-  who  founded  Ecbatana,  and  whose  son  Phraortes  (665—643 
before  Christ,  310 — 332  after  the  division,)  attacking  the  new  king- 
dom of  the  Assyrians  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh  :  and  under 
Cyaxares  T.  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  again  flour- 
ishing.*—Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  even  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  Gen.  c.  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by  the  ancient  name  th^f  Gen. 

X.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Tsaiah  mentions  it,  and  never  by  the  modem  ap- 
pellation DID,  which  is  given  it,   Dan.  vi.  28.  Ezr.  L  1,  2.  iv.  5. 

n  Cfar.  zzxvi.  22.  s.    The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the 

•  -.  I  - . 
*  [Coaip.  PauiBAVi  Com.  P.  h  B.  h    ZV.J 
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army  of  the  AssyrianBylsa.  zxii.  6.,  which  prophecy  is  certainly  baiah's, 
as  q>pearB  from  v.  8 —  1 1 .  comp.  II  Chr.  zxxii,  2 — 5.  Esarhaddon  sent 
some  Elamites  amcmg  his  other  colonists  to  Samaria :  Err  iv.  9.  s. 
At  a  later  period  Jeremiah  c  xxv.  25  xlix  24.  s.,  mentions  Ekm 
among  the  powerihl  kingdoms  which  shoald  he  conquered  hy  the 

Chaldeansy  and  Esekiel,  c.  xxxiu  24,  heholds  Elam  overthrown. 

It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and  victories*  that  nations  are^ 
enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding  people,  and  spread  themaelveB  bo 
widely  as  to  obtain  sufficient  celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent 
place  in  history.  It  was  not  therefore,  .in  a  short  space  of  time  duLt 
the  ChaldeanSf  Modes,  and  Elanutes  or  Persians,  emerged  from  iSkmt 
obscurity  into  so  great  a  light,  as  to  become  conspicnoos  to  the  world 
when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unknown.  If  then  Isaiah  foreteUs 
the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldeans  by  the  Modes  and  Elamites,  Ua.'pfO*^ 
phecy  in  fliat  age  would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  oboouie  thatfe 
Zechariah's  (ix.  13.)  concerning  the  wan  of  the  Jews  agaunt  tb^ 
Oreeks  in  Syria.  Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  the  name  CpiUi 
tihiDf  (or  Koresh,),  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1,  since  it  means  nothing  more 

than  kmg;  for  in  the  language  of  the  Parsees  Rhob  means  the  Mtti, 
and  SoHXD,  jplendoiir,  vHience  is  compounded  Kobsohid,  Ik  Mdih 
dour  of  Uie  mni,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word  pae  or  pai  mw-' 
tiomt  KoBscHiDPAi,  Iht  hahUaHan  of  the  spkndoyr  of  the  noh^yjlb^ 
was  a  customary  appellation  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Comp.  sqt 
Archsol.  P.  II.  T.  II.  §  179.  S.  286.  This  appellation  eom^ited 
into  M^niSy  (Koreah)*  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  mem 

"  •  U    ■ 

■  J 

(tf  merchants  travelling  between  Judea  and  Persia ;  and  baiah»  wbe 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  the  onoMlsd,  n^o^  may  have  calladiiim 


-  • ' 


by  the  appellative  of  the  kings  of  Persia:  which  became  afterwards  the 
proper  name  of  that  particular  king. 

[a)  KoppK  waa  the  fint  who  qaaitiooed  the  ffmnfomum  of  all  tht 
prophecies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Isaiah.  He  pabiiahed  a  tranila- 
tion  in  German  of  Bishop  Lowth^s  Isaiah,  with  the  piilmiiiwry  diaer- 
tatioQ  and  notes,  accompanied  with  his  owo  additioos  and  QbaaivatJOBi. 
Leipz.  IV.  vol.  1779—81.  OBtsmrs*  lesaia,  Einleitong,  {  90.  8.  135.  t; 
EiCHHoan't  Einleitong  in  daa  A.'T.  Goeti.  18?4.  {  524.  Th.  IV.  S.  8S. 
note  8;]   Ro«BVMirai.i.xai  Scholia  in  Iiaiani,  LeipM.  1811.  Vol.  L 
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Dotitia  intarp.  p.  zzii.; The  geoviiimii  of  tba  lut  put  (sl^lzfi.) 

was  fint  Attacked  Ky  Doc]>KRLRiv/^(Aiis6rle9ene  Theolo;.  Biblioth. 
B.  I.  St.  XI.  8.  831)  then  by  EicBBoav,  (Biblioth.  der  Bibl.  Literatur, 
S.  1044-^1046.  Einleit.  i  5«5).  Docdkrlsth  agaim  (Theolofc.  Bibl. 
B.  IV.  8U  VIII.  S.  67»-676.  Pnef.  ad  vera.  Lat.  Enis  p.  XV.); 
JviTi,  (iiber  die  Orakel  de»  letaias,  die  Wecfofarong  der  Jnden  ua  ^ 
BabylooiBche  exil  und  ihre  Riickkehr  im  Vaterland,  bfltre0end«  m  Pav- 
LVt*  MemorabilieD,  St.  tV.  S.  139.  ff.,  enlar^  in  bis  Vermischteo  Ab« 
handlangen,  B.  I.  S.  254.  ff.  B.  II.  S.  1.  ff);  Bavbr,  (m  ScBVLiu 
Scholia  in  V.  T.  cent,  Baver,  Vol.  Vfll.  IX.  Einleit.  in  dai  A.  T. 
}  368,  357.);  Paulvi,  (Clans  iiber  den  fesaias,  8  277);  RotKHMirBL* 
uutn  (Scholia  in  Isa.  Part  III.  Pnet.  p.  *i^S,)  Bkrtbolot,  (Einleit  in 
das  A.  and  N.  T.  8. 1356,)  and  Dm  Wkttb,  (CommeuL  de  moite  JeiQ 
Christi  expiatoria,  p.  26.  ss.  and  Einleit.  in  Uat  A.  T.  {  908.  8.  986.  £ 
auf.  Berlin^  1822).  In  (avoar  of  its  frenuinene»s  Hrvslbb  has  writtao, 
(Nene  Uebersetzung  des  lesaia,  178B);  Piper,  Integriiat  des  lesaias, 
1793,);  BBCKBAVfl,  (Integriiat  der  Prophetischen  Schriftea  des  A.  T« 
1796.  8.  162.  ff.)  althoo^  he  afterwards  entertained  doabts  ;  Grkvx« 
(Ultima  Cap.  lesais,  Amgtdai.  1810.  Prolog,  p.  1—21):  Jabit,  (as 
aboTe«  and  in  his  Einleit.  S.  458  fL)  and  Dxresbr  (Uebersetsang  des 
Jesaia  in  Brentanos  Bibelwerk  8.  2.  ff ).  See  Jabb  at  sap.  and  Gbsbt. 
lesaia.  Th.  III.  Einleit  S.  18.  f.  GesAnius  considers  Jahn^s  arguments 
as  not  entitled  to  much  weight  His  opposition  te  the  doctrine  of  inspira« 
tion  would  naturally  lead  him  to  r^eot  a  considerable  part  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Jahn  that  the  diffiooUies  which  critks 
have  found  on  this  subject  have  arisen  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  propbeb.    Einleit.  S.  470.     TV.] 

[6)  Prophets  are  not  like  historians,  confined  to  the  order  of  chrono- 
logy in  announcing  future  events.  This  is  plain  from  their  writings, 
which  always  give  perspectiTe  views.  Zeehariah  predicted  a  kingdom 
lor  the  high  priest  without  noticing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monar- 
chy and  the  division  of  the  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Asf}rian  captivity,  without  sayitig  any  thing  of 
the  intervening  revolutions  by  the  Chaldeans,  Modes,  and  Pervians.  In 
prophecy  the  more  remote  events  are  often  introduced,  while  the  inter- 
mediate are  unnoticed.] 

§  105.    Prcipkecie9  denied  to  be  ImAMa. 

The  objectioiui  that  are  made  to  some  of  the  prophecies  of  baidk 
may  be  answered  in  lew  words. 

I.  Some  have  said  that  the  firftgment  Isa.  ii.  2— 4t  is  insertfid  bf 
mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  buj^hmo  to  have  coUeeted  the 
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venl  prophecies  into  this  one  book,  about  the  end  of  the  BabykmiiL 
captivity ;  but  others  have  already  remarked  that  this  passage  may 
have  been  taken  by  Isaiah  from  Mic.  iv.  1 — 3  or  by  Micah  fron 
Isaiahf*  or  by  both  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

II.  Chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  have  been  supposed  not  to  belong  to  Isaaak 
because,  c.  xi.  11 — 16,  the  very  distant  event  of  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  other  regions,  is  predicted. 
But  this  return  was  predicted  also  by  Micah,  the  conteaiporary  of 
Isaiahy  by  Hosea,  and  by  Amos.j 

ni.  The  prophecy  c.  xv.  xvi.  is  thought  to  have  been  vnitten  three 
years  before  the  devastation  of  Moab  by  Nebuchadnezzar  xiv.  13.  So 
because  Zephaniah,  ii.  8.  ss.  and  Jeremiah  c.  xlviii.,  threaten  the 
Moabites  with  the  same  calamity.  But  who  can  show  that  Isaiah 
did  not  speak  of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Assyrians?  or  who  would  suppose  that  the  Assyrians  spared  the 
Moabites  ?  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as  Isaiah  fine- 
told,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the  Chaldeans,  of  whon 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied.  That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiafa 
was  much  older  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  is  certain  ;  for  Jeremialif 
c.  xlviii.  borrows  many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  oae 
who  compares  the  two.  That  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah  himfH 
is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated,  which  is  accorfing 
to  Isaiah's  usual  practice.     See  vii.  14 — 17.  \iii.  4.  s. 

IV.  No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage  c  sis. 
18 — 26.  is  not  Isaiah^s,  than  this,  that  in  the  same  chapter*  o.  l<*-t& 
a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt  liad  preceded,  whereai 
25.  predict  prosperity.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  is 
with  the  prophets — to  promise  better  fortune  afrer  predicting  cala- 
mity. As  the  Egyptians  are  called,  v.  25,  the  people  of  JsHOTABt 
and  the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  the  prv^phec; 
must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a  Hebrew,  and  it '» 
much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should  have  written  it*  than  anv 
more  modem  author. 


*  [That  if  the  opinion  of  Bketuolot.    2V.J 

t  [Tlieie  chapten  arc  allowed  by  Da  Wbttb,  Einleit.  6.  '291,,  altlKWgh  Njaetf^ 
>»yO«caiw.    7V.T 
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V.  Isa.  zxiL  1 — 14,  is  rejected  as  spurious  because  Uie  Elamites 
are  mentioned,  v.  6;  but  from  a  comparison  of  v.  8 — 11,  with 
II  Chr.  jxsii.  2 — 5.  and  Isa.  viL,  it  appears  tbat  the  subject  is  the 
irruption  of  Sennacherib :  the  mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore, 
must  be  at  least  as  old  as  tlie  time  of  Isaiah :  why,  then,  seek  foi 
any  other  author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  ?* 

VI.  They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah  should 
have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the  irruption  of  Sen- 
nacherib alone,  do  not  consider  that  this  event  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  contributed  very  much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in 
their  reli^on.  so  that  it  well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  noti- 
ces. The  style  and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  that  they 
are  productions  of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  do  the  various  Conferences  of  Hariri,  or 
the  different  Psalms  of  David. 

VII.  The  prophecy,  Isa.  zxiv — xxvii.,  is  referred  to  a  more  recent 
date,  on  accoimt  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  paronomasis.  Now 
we  know  that  these  arc  considered  singular  beauties  in  the  oriental 
style,  and  that  Micah  the  contemporary  of  Lsaiali  makes  frequent  usr? 
of  them,  so  that  they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date.  Besides,  Isaiah 
himself  elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasias.  See  Isa.  i.  7,  23 
iiL  1,  5.  viL  7«  8,  22.  s  xxix.  16..  comp.  Hos.  i.  4.  s.  v.  1.,  and 
Mic.  i.  14.  s.  iii.  12.  iv.  10. 

Vin.  The  xxxivth  chapter  of  Isaiali,  in  which  the  devastation  ol 
Idumea  is  predicted,  is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin  because  the 
same  devastation  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah  xhx.  7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezc- 
IdeU  xzv.  12.  ss.,  and  after  a  long  time  was  first  effected  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  is  thought  to  be  too  dist;tnt  firom  the  time  of  the 
prophet.  Bift  it  has  not  been  disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking. 
c.  xzziv.9  of  another  calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  Idumea  by  the 
Assyrians,  of  which  Amos,  c.  i.  11 — 15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

IX.  The  zxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  destitute  of  anything 
which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition  of  a  more  recent 
origin,  and  ©.  8.  comp.  II  Ki.  xvii.  25,  proves  it  to  belong  to  thr 
age  of  Hezekiah. 

*  (Db  WVTTBf  Exnleit.  S.  298.,  coiuiden  this  pas^afre  as  certainly  fsenniiic.   1*1'.] 
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§  106.     The  Prophecy  agahut  Tyrcy  Isa.  xxiiL 

The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  tl|e  Chalde- 
ans, Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  v.  13.,  where  the  GhtMMOi 
nre  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  whom  a  district  of  country  lying  on 
the  Euphrates  had  been  assigned  by  the  Assyrians,  who  miisti  eonse- 
quently,  have  been  at  that  time  the  prevailing  power.     For  as  Hib- 
bakuk  alsoi  who  lived  under  Manasseb,  asserts  (i*  6.)  that  the  Chal- 
deans were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  poasesB  them- 
selves of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  of  the  deH- 
veiy  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from 
that  of  Habbakuk.     It  is  indeed  uncertain  whether  Isaiah  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Manasseb ;  but  as  the  Chaldeans  made  frequent  imqp- 
tions  out  of  their  own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  paits 
of  Armenia  into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long  period 
of  time,  without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as  thi 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  since  the  kingdom  of 
was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassination  of 
cherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  followed  that  event,  aslo 
afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such  expeditions^—— Without  wot- 
ficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted  that  the  70  yean  mentioned  bi. 
xxiii.  10,  are  a  prophetic  number  taken  from  Jeremiah,  zxv,  11.  e. 
xxix.  10.,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  prophecy  must  be  later  thn 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.     If  either  of  the  prophets  borrowed  this  mn- 
ber  from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude  thtf 
Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets  more  anciflit 
than  himself,  took  it  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  than  that  the  andnr 
of  this  prophecy,  who  every  where  else  appears  to  rely  solely 
his  own  resources,  was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.    What 
this  conclusion  is,  that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  ahofetber 
in  character  with  Isaiah^s  manner.    The  distance  of  the  event  pre 
dieted  is  no  objection ;  for  Amos  had  before  the  time  of  Isaiah,  de 
nounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.        The  Chaldaisms,  laa.  xxiii.  11. 
n^JTpD  iDVfh,  will  disappear,  if  we  point  the  words,  Yrjqm  131^  U 

destroy  her  weakened  or  expelled  ones,  from         >^  dMKtami.  ud 

/   /  /  ^ 

•  ^  eximlit. 
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§  107.     Prophecies  agauMt  Babylon. 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldeo*Babylo- 
nian  kingdom,  and  concerning  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  cap 
tivity,  Isa.  xiii.  1 — 14,  23.  xxi.  and  xl — Levi,  arc  referred  to  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  for  the  following  reasons. 

I.  The  d^erence  ofHyle :  for  in  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  the 
better  part  of  the  people  is  distinguished  as  the  servant  or  worsU^^per 
of  Jehovah,  zli.  8.  s.  xlii.  1.  ss.  xliv.  1.  xlviii.  12,  20.  xlix--^^  lii. 
13,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  former  part  of  the  book.— -Idolatry 
is  exposed  to  derision  and  contempt,  xl.  19.  s.  xliv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  5 — 
7,  an  exhibition  not  to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  the  former  part, 
e.  g.  ii.  19,  wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. The  accomplish- 
ment of  former  pro]^ecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21 — 24,  26 — 29. 
xliv.  6.  s.  xlv.  21.  xlviii.  5,  which  argues  a  modem  author  and  is  not 

to  be  found  in  the  first  part. ^Lastly,  words  and  phrases  of  frequent 

occurrence  in  the  first  part,  are  not  discoverable  in  the  second. 

II.  The  pariicidariiifofihepropheciest  and  the  distance  of  the  events 
from  the  time  cf  their  prediction.     In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  was  no 

Chaldean  monarchy,  nor  were  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  who  are  pre- 
dicted to  be  the  destroyers  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
celebrity.  From  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  tlie  founding  of 
that  monarchy  was  ninety  years  :  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to 
the  birth  of  Cyrus,  who  was  appointed  general  of  the  Median  army  in 
the  one  hundred  and  fifly-fiflh  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overtlirew  the 
Chaldean  monarchy.  Yet  our  prophet  so  long  before  sees  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldeans,  xlv.  26 — 28  ;  discerns  the 
kingdom  which  had  brought  such  destruction  upon  Judea  verging  to 
its  ruiui  and  its  enemies  already  rushing  from  the  north,  xlii.  14.  xli. 
2,  25 :  and  even  designates  Cyrus  twice  by  his  very  name  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  Hebrews,  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1. 

UI.  The  prophecies  of  events  as  far  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  are  clear 
and  perspicuous  ;  but  those  which  refer  to  later  times  arc  obscure  ; 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  author  was  contemporaiy  with 
Cyrus.  For  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  such  very  clear  prophe- 
cies in  times  so  far  remote,  and  even  to  reveal  the  name  of  Cyras ; 
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why  is  it  said,  xlv.  14,  that  the  Hehrews  after  their  return  to  their 
country,  should  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Gushites  and  Sap 
bsans,  when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malacluy  Che 
event  was  not  so  ?  Nor  were  the  great  promises  made  c.  hL,  6—10, 
ever  fulfilled.  The  contemporaries  of  Isaiah  certainly  never  cooid 
have  been  able  to  discern  that  those  things  which  were  prophesied 
Gonceining  Gyrus  should  be  literally  fulfilled,  but  the  others  only  in 
part,  and  figuratively. 

§  108.  T^eprophecies  against  BabyUm  are  theproduetions  cflioiah. 

I.  The  language,  style  and  composition  are  certainly  not  such  as 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity*  and  eaM 
not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  the  contrary,  the  purity  of 
the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  style,  and  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
position, are  such  as  could  not  be  expected  fit>m  the  leaden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature  ;  but  show  their  origin  to  have  been  in  the  rilver 
age.  Gomp.  above.  Part  II.  §  104.  The  difference  of  style  in  the 
two  parts  is  not  greater  than  the  difference  of  Micah.  i — ▼.  from  vL 
vii.  and  is  less  than  that  which  may  be  observed  in  Hosea,  i.  iu»  com- 
pared with  ii.  iv — xiv,  or  in  Amos  i — ^vi.  compared  with  vii.  viii,  or  ia 
the  different  psalms  of  David.  The  occurrence  of  some  words  or 
phrases  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  vmtings  of  the  age  of  Isaidii 
proves  nothing :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  small  remaioi 
of  Hebrew  literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of  any  particiilnr  age 
should  repeatedly  occur.  Yet  there  are  in  the  writings  in  queslioB 
exceedingly  few  words  or  phrases  of  this  kind.[a] On  the  con- 
trary, the  accustomed  vehemence  of  Isaiah,  the  same  dismemberment 
of  objects,  and  the  same  antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  aie  A> 
servable  in  both  parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  dnt 
the  prophet  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  vnckedneas,  in  the  latter 
endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  nature  of  his  salneet 
required :  yet  even  here  he  sometimes  inveighs  against  diBeiest 
vices,  Ivi.  9— Ivii.  12.  Iviii.  1 — 7.  lix.  1 — 8.  Ixv.  11 — 14.  If  l^tf^li 
wrote  these  prophecies  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  prophet  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  appeals 
from  everv  part,  of  these  prophecies,)  filled  with  consolatory  vtv- 
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pectSy  chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke :  but  it  was  pecuUaiiy 
proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  serrant  of  God*  to 
distingmsh  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to  ilhistrate  the  madness 
of  idolatry ;  which  last  however,  he  had  done  in  the  first  part,  not 
onlj  c.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii.  8.  viii  19,  21  although  with  more  bre* 
▼itj  than  in  the  latter  part  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former 
prophecies  was  especially  adapted  to  convey  instmction,  whether  the 
author  refers  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other  more  ancient 
predictions  :  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a  modem  date.  Bach  re- 
marks do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  because  there  the 
prophet  neither  teaches  nor  consoles,  but  reproves. ^The  occur- 
rence of  certain  phrases  in  one  part  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other  might  prove  a  difference  of  authors,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
dry  and  barren ;  but  not  otherwise. 

II.  The  particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a 
period  so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary :  but  the  prophet  frequently 
recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  as 
something  remarkable ;  whence  it  appears  that  even  in  his  age  it 
seemed  incredible  to  many,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the  remoteness 
of  the  fulfilment  is  noticed  in  these  prophecies,  is  a  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  their  author.—-!  have  already  shown  that  the  Chaldeans, 
Jtfedes  and  Persians,  or  Ellainites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  such 
ohfcure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of  them*  could 
Hot  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  necessary.    That  the  pro- 
phets have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  remote  events  has  been  already 
IttOYod  by  several  exampk«,  some  of  which  were  even  afibrded  by 
Igaiah  himself:  to  these  may  be  added  that  in  this  same  second  part, 
Jesus  the  Messiah  is  predicted,  c.  lii.  13^1iii.  12,  a  passage  so  clear 
that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  perfectly  vain  and  fruit- 
less.    Comp.  also  Iv.  1 — 5.     Indeed  in  his  very  first  vision,  c.  vi.  the 
{nt>phet  fbresees  the  entire  devastation  of  Judea,  and  the  subsequent 
ilrestoration.     Lastly,  the  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  the 
Same  second  part  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the 
fiabylonian  captivity ;  so  that  even  allowing  for  argument's  sake  the 
liypothesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  of  these  prophecies  to  be 
correct*  there  will  yet  remain  a  prophecy  verified  in  a  remote  poste- 
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rity,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particularly  the  better  part  of  that 

people*  being  pointed  out  as  the  instruments  of  its  completion. ^It 

is  certainly  true  that  the  prophet  discerns  the  hostile  kingdom  of  the 
Chaldeo-Babylonians,  the  cities  of  Judea  overthrowut  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and  names 
not  only  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  but  even  Cyrus  himself.  But  that 
Isaiah*  receiving  such  revelations  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  or  Maoas- 
seh,  might  so  totally  'have  lost  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  veij 
distant  period,  as  to  foiget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future, 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Biicah,  Jod, 
Habbakuk  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  far  distant 
ages.  And  Isaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this,  c.  il.  1.  zlL  7, 
21.  Ixvi.  9.  by  the  expression  nfn'  10M%  the  Lord  will  joy,  comp. 

Isa.  xliv.  6. 

m.  That  the  prophecies  relating  to  times  anterior  to  Gyms  abould 
be  the  more  perspicuous,  but  those  referring  to  more  distant  periods 
the  more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  ^^ons*  as  in 
prospects,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indistinctly  mnk- 
ed.— — That  the  Cushites  and  Sabaeans  formerly  carried  on  a  consi- 
derable commerce  and  brought  merchandize  to  the  Hebrews  even 
after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted  :  nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that 
time  so  universally  poor  as  is  pretended  ;  for  Hag.  i.  they  buih  ceikd 
houses,  and  supplied  funds  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Besido. 
these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  intercourse  with 
these  people,  as  to  their  conversion  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Goa 
That  not  a  few  of  them  did  embrace  Judaism,  and  visit  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  is  predicted  c.  Ix.  6 — 10,  is  certain  from  Ac.  ii.  10.  s. 
\iii.  27.  s. 

[a)  The  aathor  declares  that  after  repeated  perotals,  he  cao  find  «df 
two  laeh  words :  T}pi  e.  Ivi.  14  Ixiii.  1,  which  ocean  elaewlMre  eoly 

in  Jerem.  ii.  20.  zlviii.  12,  bat  yet  is  not  Aramean ;  and  D^JJID,  which 

.    T  5 

is  found  in  Isa.  zli.  25,  and  elsewhere  only  in  Jeremiah,  Esekael,  £■■« 
and  Nehemiab,  but  which  cannot  be  a  very  modem  word,  u  it  wtsia 
use  among  the  Aasyrians.     See  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  12,  23.>        Einlrit.  ^ 
486.     7V.1 
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§  109.     Whether  hakih  VHU  tke  author  if  c.  xs%vi--^TK^ 

The  chapters  of  Isaiah,  xzxvi — xxzix.  agree  verbally  in  moat  res- 
pecta  with  II  Ki.  xviii.  13 — zz.  19 ;  yet  in  some  they  diflbr.  Thva 
the  aoDg  of  Hezekiah,  Isa.  xxzviii.  9 — SO  ia  wanting  in  II  Kings : 
on  the  contrary  the  reconciliation  of  Hezekiah  with  Sennacherib) 
n  Ki.  zriij.  14 — 16,  is  wanting  in  Isaiah.  What  we  read*  11  Ki.  zz. 
7.  8.  concerning  the  lump  of  figs  to  be  placed  upon  the  boil  of  Heze* 
kiahy  isy.in  Isa.  zzzviit.  introduced  where  it  does  not  belong :  He  na^ ' 
tiural  place  would  have  been  after  o.  6.  There  are  also  some  ofter 
discrepancies  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce. 
From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  tezt  of  these  two  passages  is  so  diflfer* 
ent  and  yet  so  similar,  that  both  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  firom 
one  common  source,  namely,  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which 
baiah  wrote,  U  Chr.  zzzii.  32.  The  speeches  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Sennacherib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
minute  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was  written  by  a  con* 
temporary  witness^  who  was  himself  concerned,  as  it  is  certain  that 
baiah  was,  in  the  transactions  which  he  has  recorded.  The  words 
nni)  and  nnm*  which  occur  in  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent 

than  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  even  if  nnfi  were  of  Aramsan  origin, 

that  would  not  be  a  proof  of  a  modem  date,  since  some  ezotic  words 
had  already  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language,  in  the  time 
ttf  Isaiah,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  Hosea  and  Amos. 
The  word  nnm'  has  not  in  this  place  the  signification  which  it  ac- 

^piired  after  the  captivity,  but  designates  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
%t  that  time  flourished  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.[a] 

[a)  Thote  who  deny  the  g;eDainenen  of  these  chapters  generally  nip- 
poea  tham  to  be  taken  from  the  corresponding  places  in  Kings.] 

§  110.     The  puhUca^cn  cf  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

Although  all  the  prophecies  are  Isaiah's,  it  may  yet  be  questioned 
whether  the  volume  as  it  now  ezists,  was  edited  by  him.-v— That 
Isaiah  did  not  immediately  commit  to  writing  all  that  was  revealed  to 
lum,  is  evident  from  the  title  of  c.  vi.  tn  the  year  of  the  death  of  Uz- 
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siakf  which  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  deith  of  the  king, 
since  it  was  then  unknown  whether  he  would  die  that  year  or  not ; 
nor  could  the  vinon  have  taken  place  after  hia  death,  as  it  would  then 
have  been  dated  tn  tkeJSrH  pear  of  long  JoOum.  This  title  (whid^ 
according  to  the  conjecture  before  proposed,  would  read,  m  the  year  ^ 
ike  death  ef  Joiham)^  intimates  that  some  space  of  time  had  already 
elapsed  since  the  vision  at  the  time  of  Isaiah's  committing  it  to  wii- 
ting.  The  title  of  c.  vii.,  U  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of  AhoM  the  eea 
efJotham  the  eon  of  Utziah^  is  of  the  same  naturoi  and  seems  equally 
to  indicate  some  interval  of  time  between  the  event  and  its  being  re- 
corded. Hence  we  must  account  for  the  confused  order  of  the  pro- 
phecies, which  ought  to  have  been  so  arranged  as  that  the  book 
should  begin  with  chap,  vi  and  this  be  followed  by  ii — ^v.,  end  then 
by  vii-— xii.  together  with  chap.  i.  However  this  may  be» 
seems  to  have  published  his  prophecies  singly,  thus :  c.  yi  ;  ii 
vii — ^xii.  and  i ;  xiv.  24 — 27  ;  xiv  28 — 32  ;  zvii — xviii ;  ziz  ;  ss ; 
xxii ;  xxiii ;  xxiv^-xxvii ;  xxviii — xxxv  ;  and  also  xiii.  1— -lit.  tS; 
xxi.  and  xl — Ixvi  Sometime  afterwards  probably  after  the  deelh  «f 
the  prophet,  these  separate  publications  were  collected  into  the  pn- 
sent  book.  Hence  it  happened  that  some  prophecies  were  hwl,  aai 
some  mutilated,  as  we  have  already  seen. [a]  At  what  (iaie  the  col- 
lection viras  made  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  They  who  suppose  aeveni 
of  the  prophecies  not  to  be  the  productions  of  Isaiah*  contend  thil 
the  whole  were  collected  about  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivii^, 
or  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country.  But  this  cauiol  ha 
supported  by  sufficient  proof  It  is  most  hkely  that  the  smaUer  col- 
lections, such  as  c.  i — v  ;  c  vi — \ii ;  c.  liii — xxiii ;  c.  xxiv— xxxv. 
were  already  made  at  the  death  of  the  propheti  and  not  long  ate 
were  written  out  into  the  present  book. 


[a)  Tbu  alto  afibrdi  a  reason  why  the  inan^ral  vinon  ia  not 
ced  until  the  Fith  chapter,  and  why  c.  xiii.  1-— xiv.  23.  and  o.  Sd*,  Mk 
relating  to  fiabylon,  are  disanited.] 
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CHAPTER  lU. 


I 

OF  THE   PB0PUST8  WHOSE  AGE   HAS  3fOT   BEEN  BSCORDED 


§  1 1 1.     Of  the  Pfopheta  of  an  uncertain  age  generally. 

The  age  of  the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  Habbakuk,  Obadiah,  and 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  memoiy,  and 
mnst  therefore  be  elicited  from  the  subject  of  the  books.  This 
method  of  investigation  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  hazard, 
especially  as  the  books  in  question  are  small  and  exhibit  but  few  in- 
dications  of  age,  and  those  not  exempt  from  ambiguity.  For  this 
reason,  learned  men  have  entertained  various  opinicms  on  this  point. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  JoeL  Nahum,  and  Habbakuk 
flouridied  during  the  period  when  Hezekiah,  Amon,  Manasseh,  and 
Josiah  reigned,  that  is,  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  from 
720  to  612,  and  fit>m  265  to  368  after  the  division  ;  that  Obadiah 
lived  a  short  time  after ;  and  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  a  composition 
of  a  still  more  recent  age. 

§  112.     CmUenU  rf  the  book  of  Joel 
Joel,  Smi%  begins  his  book  by  describing  a  lamentable  devastation 

of  Judea  by  four  species  of  locusts  succeeding  each  other,  i.  2 — ii.  1 1 , 
which  devastation,  although  represented  as  present,  is  an  evil  threat- 
ened to  a  ftiture  age,  as  he  expressly  teUs  us  in  i.  15.  ii.  1,  2,  13,  14. 
The  prophet  represents  these  enemies,  small  in  size  indeed,  but  ter- 
rible in  consequence  of  their  numbers,  in  the  style  of  the  orientals, 
as  an  immense  army  of  God ;  and  hence  some  old  commentators* 
from  ignorance  of  the  eastern  mode  of  representation,  have  supposed 
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a  real  army  to  be  intended. The  Hebrews  are  then  exhorted  to 

reformation,  penitence,  and  prayer,  which  the  prophet  dictateSf  ii. 
12 — 18.  God  answers,  first,  that  there  shall  be  an  end  of  the  lociurts 
and  that  years  of  fertility  shall  return*  ii.  19 — 27  ;  then  he  adds,  that 
hereafter  the  gift  of  prophecy  shall  be  more  extensively  distributad ; 
and  that  a  great  divine  judgment,  a  lamentable  revolution^  shaD  take 
place,  in  which*  however,  the  faithful  worshippers  of  God  shaD  be 
delivered,  iii.  (ii.  28 — 32.) ;  that  a  terrible  war  shall  be  enkiDdled, 
which  also  is  described  as  some  great  judgment  of  God  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  (ooiBhn^  God  jvdgesy)  iv.  (iii.)  1 — 18,  and  at  last 

▼        T 

that  these  calamities  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  happier  state  of  things, 
iv.  (iii.)  18—21. 

The  predicted  desolation  of  Judea  by  the  locusts  is  not  that  bar- 
renness which  took  place  in  the  age  of  EUjah,  nor  that  drought  which 
is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xiv.  It  is  the  famine  which  happened  in  th^ 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  I  Mace.  ix.  23—27.  For  the  prophet  makes 
no  mention  of  a  king,  but  of  elders  and  priests ;  he  says  nothiBg 
about  idolatry,  which  at  no  time  before  the  exile  had  entirely  ceased; 
he  does  not  name  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  only  Judah  and  Jerusir 
lemi  and  in  iv.  (iii.)  2,  he  applies  to  all  the  Hebrews  the  tenn  ItraA 
as  is  usual  with  the  prophets  when  they  speak  of  times  subsequent  fo 
the  exile  ;  nay  in  iv.  (iii.)  1, 2,  he  assumes  that  the  captivity,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people,  the  occupancy  of  the  country  by  other  natkm 
and  even  the  return,  had  already  taken  place  some  time*  He  alio 
reckons  the  Tynans  and  Zidonians,  who  had  sold  Hebrews  to  the 
Greeks,  among  the  enemies  of  his  people,  iv.  (iii.)  4.  These  are 
clear  indications  of  the  Maccabean  age,  I  Mac.  ix.  23 — 27.  v.  14, 15. 

JoexFH.  Ant.  XUI.  i.  1. What  occurs  in  c.  iii.  1 — 3.  (ii,  28 — 90.) 

respecting  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be  communicated  to  men  of  eveiy 
class,  may  indeed  be  aeeammodaied  to  the  age  of  the  Maeci|bae8» 
provided  it  be  understood  merdy  of  the  knaukdge  cf  God;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  farce  of  the  toords  it  applies  to  the  history  in 
Ac.  ii,  14 — ^21.  The  two  succeeding  verses,  iii.  4,  6.  (ii.  SI,  St,) 
relate  to  the  last  Jewish  war  against  the  Romans,  but  in  the  next 
chapter  the  prophet  returns  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabeee. 
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§  113.     Stj^ofJoel. 

The  language  of  Joel  is  pure,  his  style  elegant,  the  figures  well 
chosen  and  judiciously  managed,  and  the  whole  composition  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  sublimity  similar  to  that  of  Hosea  and  Micah. 
The  delineations  of  the  locusts,  of  the  great  mourning,  and  of  the 
golden  age  are  admirable,  and  the  images  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phaty  and  of  the  fountain  arising  from  the  temple,  no  less  agreeable, 
iv.  (iii.)  i,  12,  18 — 21.     Comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  and  Zech.  xiv.  8. [a] 

[«)  A  great  degrte  of  originality  and  ioTention  U  also  obsorvable 
througfaout  the  wb<de.  Eichh.  {561,  notices  at  uncommon  words,  pe- 
calimr  to  Joel,  nniCfl,   ii.  6 ;  HfiniD,  B^3jf,  nil'H),  i.  17 ;  and  B^H- • 

ir.  11.    TV.] 
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§  114.     The  age  of  Joel 

The  time  in  which  Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  lived,  is  a  doubtAil 
qtM0CkMi.[a]  Yet  the  purity  of  his  language  and  the  elegance  of 
his  elocution  affi>rd  an  alignment  that  he  is  not  a  writer  posterior  to 
MaAaaseh,  nor  does  any  thing  occur  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  of  a  more  recent  age*  unless  it  be  the  remoteness  of  the  events 
pred£6ted ;  an  argument  which  of  itself  proves  nothing. 

[a)  The  improbable  opinions  of  certain  ancient  and  Jewish  writers, 
respecting  the  history  and  age  of  Joel,  may  be  found  in  RosKfiM.  Schol. 
io  Proph.  Min.  T.  I.  p.  430.  ss.  A  multitude  is  collected  by  Ca&piov, 
birod.  P.  IIL  p.  900.SS.,  Roibjtm.  ut  sup.,  EicsaoiLir,  Einleit.  Th.  IV. 
{  658.  8.  S99.9  and  Dm  Wbttjb«  Einleit.  {  390.,  conclude  from  i.  14.  ii.  1, 
16, 17«  32.  iii.  1, 3,  6, 16, 17, 18,  20, 21,  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah ;  and,  after  Vitbivga,  Typus  doctrinse  Prophet,  c  iv.  p.  35.  ss.,  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Amos,  prophesying  rather  before  him.  See 
iii.  4, 19,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Syrians  or  Assyrians  as  ene- 
mies of  Judea«  and  compare  those  passages  with  Am.  i.  9.  ss.,  and  c.  i.  ii. 
with  Am.  iv.  6—9.    TV.] 

§  1 15.     Contents  of  the  book  of  Nahum. 
Nahum,  t«ru»  begins  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  Gon  in 

punishing  his  foes  and  protecting  his  servants,  i.  2 — 7  ;  representing 
him  as  about  to  lay  waste  Nineveh  by  its  enemies,  to  overturn  the 
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monarchy  of  the  Assyrians  who  had  oppressed  the  Hebrews*  and  to 
aid  and  support  again  the  kingdom  of  Judaht  i.  8— iL  14.  (13.) 
Then  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  are  depicted  with  more 
paitioularity,  c  iii. 

Nineveht  as  DionoRus  Siculitb  (L.  IL  c.  32.)  from  Gtesias  rdates, 
having  been  first  attacked  and  rased  under  Sardanapalus,  by  Arbaces* 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  Belesesy  governor  of  Babylonia,  in  the  years 
877 — 867  B.  C.  and  99 — 108  after  the  division,  was  shortly  after  re- 
built and  made  the  capital  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  which  has 
attained  celebrity  by  being  so  often  mentioned  in  the  bible.  At  last 
it  was  again  overthrown,  under  Chyniladanus,  by  Cyaxares  I.  and  the 
Chaldean  Nabopolassar,  in  the  year  626  B.  C.  and  350  after  the  di- 
vision, and  was  never  again  raised  from  its  ruins. 

There  arc  some  authors*  who  suppose  Nahum  to  refer  in  the  first 
two  chapters  to  the  first  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  in  the  third  to 
die  other,  and  who  place  the  age  of  the  prophet  before  the  year  877 
B.  C.  But  this  opinion  is  undoubtedly  not  supported  by  the  aigu- 
ments  alleged  in  its  defence.  It  is  evident  Grom  i.  9 — 11,  14,  iL  1, 
14,  (13,)  where  the  Hebrews  are  represented  as  already  reduced  to 
difficulties  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  irruption  also  of  Sennacherib  is 
mentioned  as  having  already  taken  place,  that  Nahum's  prc^pbeqf 
always  refers  to  the  same  destruction  of  the  city,  the  second,  and  L 12. 
manifestly  indicates  the  ultimate  destruction,  [a] 

[a)  See  the  more  fall  discussion  of  this  sabject,  Genn.  Introd.  Th.  !!• 
S.  606.  ff.  Comp.  EiCHR.  Th.  IV.  S.  393.  IT.,  who,  as  well  u  Ds 
Wbttb,  }  841,  BgntB  with  Jehn,  while  Bbbtholbt,  S.  1661.  f.,  main* 
tains  the  contrary  opinion.     TV.] 

§  116.    Style  of  Nakum. 

The  style  of  Nahum  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  mmor 
prophets.  His  elocution  is  ornate,  and  his  tropes  bold  and  elegant ; 
but  here  and  there  his  sentences  are  deficient  in  fulness  and  letre 
something  to  be  8upplied.[a]  See  ii.  8,  9.  iii.  16.  His  desciqytion 
of  the  divine  power,  i.  2 — 7,  is  majestic,  and  that  of  the  siege  of  Nise- 

^  [KAUNSKTy  Vatieiaia  Chabacnci  et  Nahoni  illnstrata,  1766,  ami  Patss,  Tt> 
plietK  minoret  LatSne  Tersi.) 
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veh«  iL  4 — ^iii.  19  .  very  imprenive.  The  author  pofisesfles  origi- 
naHty,  or  characterieCic  pecuUanties.  Comp.  i.  10.  ii.'4— 9.  iu.  17. 
Hisbiigiiage  is  pure  without  any  foreign  admixtures,  unless  it  be  the 
word  onooo  in  iii.  17,  a  name  applied  to  certain  of  the  Aasyrian 

magistrates. 

[«)  LowTH,  De  Stent  Poen  Helnmornm,  Pr«l.  zxL  p.  187.  ad.  Obr. 
I776i,  has  ^ven  a  still  more  fiivoareble  opinion  of  the  style  of  Nfthiim. 
M  £z  omnibus  minoribus  Prophetis  nemo  videtar  sequare  sablimitatam« 
ardoram.  et  aadaces  spirit  us  Nahumi ;  adde  qood  ajas  vaticiniam  in- 
ta^ram  ac  Justom  est  poema  ;  exordium  magnificum  est  et  plana  aogus- 
tum;  apparatus  ad  excidium  Ninivs,  ej  usque  ezcidii  descriptio  et  am- 
plifleatio,  ardentissimis  coloribus  exprimitur,  et  admirabilem  habet  evi- 
dentiam  et  pond  us."  To  this  judgment  Robshmdbllbr,  Schol.  III. 
245,  folly  accedes.    TV.] 

§  117.    AgeofNdkum. 
Nafanm  is  called  the  EOcoMte  ne^nSien,  (i.  1),  not  to  designate  his 
fiunilyi  for  this  would  require  B^p^M  p.  the  sen  €f  EOcoskf  but  from 

'  :  V 

the  place  of  his  nativity ;  comp.  Mic.  i.  1 .  Jer.  xxix.  27.  I  Ki. 
ZTii.  1 .  There  is  a  city  of  this  name  in  Assyria,  three  hours  distant 
from  Nunia,  (a  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,)  where 
the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  is  pointed  out.  See  Asssman.  Bib. 
Orient  T  I.  p.  525.,  and  T.  III.  P.  I.  p.  S52.  Nibbuhb  Reiseb. 
Th.  n.  S.  352.  The  more  ancient  writers  make  no  mention  of  this 
]dace,  but  speak  of  an  Elkosb  in  Galilee.  See  Jbromi.  Proom.  in 
Nahum*  and  EusEsnTS  in  Onomasticon  sub  voce  fiXxs^fi  Nahum 
therefore  was  a  Galilean,  who,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  passed  over  into  that  of  Judah,  where  he  obtained  his  sur« 
name,  the  ElkaakUe,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  This  affords  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  preservation  of  his  prophecies  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for,  if  he  had  writ* 
ten  in  Assyria,  [a] 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  infer  the  prophet's  age  from  iii. 
8—10.  supposing  that  the  siege  of  No-Amon,  that  is,  Thebes  or 
Diospolis  in  Egypt,  by  the  Assyrians,  when  Tartan  in  the  rdgn  of 
SargoD  conquered  Ashdod,  is  referred  to.[6]    But  the  siege  men*^ 


^v. 
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tiosed  bj  Naiiuin  ean  harJUy  be  aisigiied  to  a  definite  age,  neither  is 
it  of  tins  that  Isaiah  speaks  in  o.  n.--— >NeverthciciBi  it  is  evident 
firom  Nah  ii«  3.  that  the  ten  tribes  had  already  been  earned  "away 
laAo  eaptivitjr ;  it  may  be  inferred  from  i.  1 1 — 13,  iL  1,  14,  that  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  had  aheady  taken  place ;  it  is  clear  finom  ii.  1, 
that  no  very  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  that  invasion  ;  and 
lastly,  iL  2»  3,  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  indeed  been  re- 
duced to  akm  state,  but  was  again  to  stnifgle  through  its  difficnltfesy 
which  happened  afterwards  under  Josiah.  Nahum,  dierelbre,  oter- 
cised  his  prophetic  office  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  yiet  not  lotig 
after  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib,  consequently,  in  the  last  years  of 
Hezekiah* 

[a)  MicHAXLU,  Uebenetz.  d.  A.  T.,  XI.  Th.  S.  138.,  EiCKHoajr, 
Einleit.  IV.  S.  389.  ff.,  and  others,  embrace  the  opinioD,  that  (lie  pro- 
phet's birth-place  was  in  Assyria.  Roibitm .  Schol.  in  V.  T.  HI.  p.  842., 
Db  Wsttb,  Einleit.  S.  328.,  and  Bbrtholdt,  S.  1852.  C,  agree  with 
Jaho.  The  strikinf  agreement  between  the  writiofs  of  Nahan  and 
thoee  of  the  other  Hebrew  prophets  noticed  by  Eichh.  8. 391,  althoagfa 
not  so  ased  by  him,  is  strong  in  frToar  of  this  last  opinion.    TV.] 

[6)  So  EicHB.  Th.  IV.  Q.  383.  ff.  RosBVU.  Schol.  III.  243,  and  Di 
Wbttb,  S.  327.     TV.] 

§118.    CdmentB  cf  Ike  B^Oc  tf  JOAakhii. 
Habakkuk,  p^psn,  begins  his  work  by  complaining,  L  i — 4.,  that 

his  prayen  agahnt  injustice,  violenee,  and  oppres^ns  are  not  heaid, 
and  obtains  the  divine  answer,  L  5-^11,  that  the  Cfaaldeani  are  la 
avenge  these  crimes.  The  prophet  at  length  discenring  in  visioa  the 
siaugfaier  to  be  effected  by  that  people,  beseeches  God*  i.  12—^17,  to 
resMiBf  these  cruel  enemies.  The  answer  is  given,  that  dealractk>li 
is  haagh^;  over  the  ChaldeaM  also,  and  that  however  it  laaj  be  de* 
fiirred,  it  wffl  certainly  fbUow,  ii.  ^— SO.  This  is  siricceeded  bysa 
ode,  in  which  the  prophet  eelebrates  the  deliverances  wreogfat  bj  the 
Almighty  for  his  people  in  past  times,  and  prays  for  a  similak'  hto* 
finrence  now  to  mitigalie  the  ooming  distresses  of  the  nation,  which 
he  describes,  repvesentiMg  the  land  aa  ah^djr  waste  and  desriMe, 
and  yet  giving  eifeoaragement  to  ho{pe  fi>r  a  return  of  better 
tim{ss,  c  ill. 
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^  119.     TAe  Slgk  ^  IlAakhA. 

The  elegance  and  sublimity  di§cenuble  in  the  stj'le  of  tins  pro- 
phecy may  place  it  in  competition  with  any  of  the  others  Habak- 
kuk  has  some  things  indeed  in  common  with  other  sacred  poets,  aa 
ii.  ]S.  with  Mic.  iii.  lU.,  and  ii.  14.  with  Isa.  xi.  S;  but  he  makes 
even  those  his  own  by  hia  peculiar  manner.  His  figures  are  all  great, 
happily  chosen,  and  properly  drawn  out.  The  ode  in  the  third  chap- 
ter is  particularly  excellent. [o] 

[a]  The  •nioiHUd  deicriptioQ  or  the  tijla  of  Hibalckuk  given  by 
Eiaaa.  EioleiL  Th.  IV.  S.  410  S.  ii  mil  worlh  peruasL  Jahn  in  hit 
Garmui  work,  declirei  tbit  Ihe  languagi'  of  Hibiikkuk  ii  throughout 
free  from  forei^  wordi.  Eiohhom  girei  u  coaaMcrsble  number  ot  words 
which  he  cooaiden  u  peouliir  to  thii  [irophel,  hut  as  Ds  Wkttb,  Eia- 
leil.  S.  333.  obiervei,  >  hit  li)t  Deedt  lifting.'    [l^p'p,  ii.  t6.  ii,  however. 

an  ontxceptionible  imtance. Additional  initances  of  borrowed  ideas 

ocanr  iii.  19.,  mtni'.  P>.  xviii.  34.i  and  ii.  6..  oomp  lia.  xiv.  1 Eich- 

hom,  Roseomiiller,  ini]  De  Wette.  are  land  in  their  praiier  of  the  ityle 
uf  Hibakkuk.  LowTB,(le  Poea.  Hebmor.  p.  387,  mji  only  -^PoetiaiH 
nt  lUbbaacuci  sljliu  i  sad  mutime  in  ode,  qun  inter  absoluttuimit  in 
eo  genere  metito  numarari  potest."     Tr.] 


§  120.     The  Age  o/Habakkuk. 


The  opinions  respecting  the  age  in  which  Habakkuk  lived  are  v&- 
ritma.  That  he  prophesied  during  the  Grsi  years  of  king  Manasseti 
is  shown  by  (he  commencement  of  the  prophecy,  i.  3 — 4,  which  ' 

points  to  the  early  years  uf  that  king  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
this  as  some  have  endeavoured  to  do,  of  the  Chaldeans  because  they  . 

are  spoken  of,  i.  b — 1 1,  as  the  agents  by  whom  the  iiui|uitous  persons  ' 

mentiotied  in  i.  2 — 1,  wci'e  to  be  chastised    and  it  is  not  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  prophet  would  have  offered  the  prayers  contained  is  ' 

i.  12 — 17,  lor  the  Chaldeans.     The  sublimity  of  the  composition  is  ! 

in  cluracter  with  this  period,  being  such  as  could  not  be  expected  \ 

from  a   more   recent   age Finally,  the    Chaldeans  are   repre-  ! 

sented,  i.  6.  as  a  people  just  forming  themselves  into  a  body  and  | 

■eekinfi  a  new  habitation,  which,  as  fans  been  already  observed,  they 
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did  daiing  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  as  early  as  the  reigns  oi' 
Hesekiah  and  Manasseh*  long  befinre  they  established  thnr  authoiity 
in  Babylonia.    Cpmp.  Isa.  lodii.  13.  [a] 

[a)  Wahl,  Ueber.  6m  Habakkuk,  S.  16,  coinoidet  with  Jthn.  Bal 
£iCHH.  Th.  IV.  S.«401.  ff.  places  tba  afia  of  Habaldcnk  rabaaqLamOy  to 
the  reign  of  Joiakim,  in  the  commencement  of  the  oppreaion  of  tiM  He- 
brewi  by  the  Chaldeans.  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit  8.  33(K,  iller  CuBMBn 
of  Albxaitdria,  Strom.  I.  142,  places  it  still  later,  makiDg  the  prephil 
a  oootemporary  of  Jeremiah.  RoflBirMVBLLBB,  SdioL  in  M in.  Pimph. 
ni.  341.  s.  supposes  c.  i.  to  baTC  been  written  under  Joiakim«  c.  ii.  aoder 
Jeconiah,  and  o.  iii.  daring  the  three  years'  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  2b- 
dekiah.^-— All,  however,  acknowledge  the  precise  date  to  be  eixaeeilliigljf 
nncertain.    TV.] 

§  121.     CmiieiiU<ftkepro]^^cfObadiah. 

Obadiah,  rvilpy  or,  as  the  translaton  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 

gate  pronounce  the  word,  Abdiah,  m^p,  who  has  left  nothing  but 

▼  •  •  •• 

the  fragment  of  a  prophecy  against  the  Edomites,  upbraids  them^  like 
Amos,  c.  i.  11,  Jeremiah,  c.  xlix.  7 — 22.  [Lam.  iv.  21,  22.]  Enkiflly 
c.  xxT.  12 — 14i  and  the  author  of  the  137th  Psalm,  with  their  hostile 
intentions  towards  the  Hebrews,  and  warns  them  not  to  add  to  the 
evils  of  these  their  brethren,  becaupe  they  themselves  are  to  ezperi* 
ence  the  same  lot  Zion  will  be  hereafter  restored,  and  the  He- 
brews, even  the  ten  tribes,  will  again  receive  their  country^  and  take 
possession  of  Edom  and  also  Philistia.  This  took  place  125  yens 
before  Christ,  under  John  Hyrcanus.  Comp.  Arclueol.  P.  II.  Th.  L 
§  104.  p.  479. 

§  122.     Style  <f  Obadiah. 

The  style  of  this  writer  shines  with  various  beauties,  yet  it  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  more  ancient  prophets.  His  interrogations  in 
particular  are  too  frequent,  and  they  are  not  always  veiy  happily  ^ 
troduced.    Comp.  v,  8. 
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§  123.     Ag^  of  ObmdAak. 

IfHiy  aien  of  the  name  of  Obadiah  are  mentioned  in  the  BiUe,  as 
in  I  Ghron.  iii.  21.  ix.  16.  II  Chron.  xvii.  7.  I  Kings  xviu.  SL[a} 
It  is  impoanble  to  detennine  whether  the  prophet  is  to  be  identified 
with  any  one  of  these,  or  with  him  who,  II  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  aaaiatad 
in  aaperintending  the  repairs  of  the  temple  under  Josiah.  His  age 
abo  is  uncertain.  It  is  clear  however  from  v.  20.  that  in  hia  time 
Jerusalem  was  subject  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  many  of  the  citi- 
S€fD8  had  been  carried  away  captive ;  so  that  Obadiah  must  have  pro- 
pheried  after  the  removal  of  Jehoiachiui  or  the  seventh  year  of  the 
^ptivitfy  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  year  599  B.  C,  or  376  after  the 
division,  II  Kings  zxiv.  8 — 17.  That  he  exercised  his  prophetic  of- 
fice before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  appears  from  o.  12 — 14, 
where  he  admonishes  tb^  .^^domites  not  to  continue  their  hostilities 
against  the  Jews. 

hf  Jeremiah,  c  xliz.  7—22,  bii  many  ezprenioiu  similar  to  otben  in 
OMilili*  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  has  borrowed  from  the  other. 
Opinioiis  vary  on  this  satgeot,  and  there  is  not  mqch  preponderanoe  of 
efi^eQoe  on  either  side,  except  that  as  Jeremiah  has  ased  the  works  of 
other  pnqphets  in  his  other  predictions  ag;ainst  foreig:n  nations,  this  fact 
renderail!  more  probable  that  he  had  rearl  Obadiah,  than  the  rerene. 
Hw  following  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  enable  (he  reader  to 
ftnB  hit  own  judgment. 

Obadiah,  V.  1.  Jeremiah,  zlix.  14. 

2.  ,,  15. 

3,4.  „  16. 

«.  „  10. 

8.  „  7.  [6] 

[a)  ThUpame,  like  the  Arable  AlMOjak^  which  has  the  same  lignili- 
ealioa,  {flu  MrnmU  or  vorthipper  y  0«9i)  it  very  common.] 

[6}  Dm  Wkttb,  Einleit  8. 321.,  who  agrees  with  Jahn,  supposes  that 
the  yrnnt  of  arrangeipient,  the  oomprmnoo*  and  alteration  of  these  pa;- 
ngea  in  Jeromiah,  exhibit  a  still  stronger  proof  that  he  has  borrowed  them 
fiom  Obadiah.  Eickh.  Th.  IV.  S.  327.  f.  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Comp. 
however,  VsRSCHirian OpascuU,p.  191.8.  (TVaj.ad  Rhen,  1810.)  where 
sereral  argfoments  are  drawn  from  the  subject  to  prove  the  contrary.  TVP 
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§  124.     €f  Jonah. 
Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  'r\DM  p  nji%  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher 


or  Gittah-hepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon»^  Jos.  zix.  13., 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Israelitish 
II  Kings  xiv.  25,  which  took  place  under  Jeroboam  11.  He  must 
have  lived  therefore  before  Amos,t  about  the  year  825  B.  G.  and 
150  after  the  division.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  the  new  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy must  have  reigned  in  Nineveh  at  the  time  that  Jonah  was  sent 
to  that  city  ;  II  Ki.  xv.  18 — 20.  But  if  Pul,  according  to  the  com- 
monly received  chronology,  ascended  the  throne  774  years  B.  G., 
and  201  after  the  division,  Jonah  must  have  been  quite  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  Nineveh. 

§  125.     CmUenU  of  ike  Book  of  Jonah, 

Jonah  b  commanded  by  God  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  there  to  pro- 
phesy ;  but  apprehending  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  the  city,  and 
that  his  prediction  would  not  be  verified,  he  goes  to  Joppa,  and  thenee 
embarks  for  Tartessus  in  Spain.  God  raises  a  terrible  storm  at  sea 
so  as  to  threaten  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  with  shipwreck.  While 
all  the  crew  are  imploring  the  assistance  of  their  gods,  Jonah  sleeps 
carelessly  in  a  comer  of  the  vessel  until  he  is  roused  and  uiged  to 
.  call  also  upon  his  God.  At  length  they  cast  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  on  whose  account  the  Deity  has  raised  so  violent  a  tem- 
pest against  them,  and  the  lot  falls  upon  Jonah.  The  prophet,  being 
asked  who  he  is  and  what  he  has  done,  replies  that  he  is  a  Hebrew 
and  a  servant  of  the  God  of  heaven,  but  that  he  is  now  fleeing  awiy 
from  him.|  Upon  being  further  asked,  what  should  be  done  with 
him,  he  answers  that  they  should  cast  him  into  the  sea  and  that  then 
the  storm  would  cease.  Still  the  sailors,  fearing  to  devote  to  destnic- 
tion  the  servant  of  so  great  a  God,  renew  their  effi>rts  to  reach  the 
shore,  but  are  hindered  by  contrary  winds  from  the  east ;  and  after 
imploring  Jehovah  not  to  impute  the  man'^  death  to  them,  they  throw 

*  [The  l4ktia  kai,  erioiieoiiiljry  NaplitalL    TV.] 
r  [Comp.  $  90.    3V.] 

X  [Or  rather,  from  the  discharge  of  hit  prophetic  office.    See  below,  (  \X^j  note  [(] 
aote  t  p.  $76.    2V.] 
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Jonah  iota  Uie  sea,  c.  i. But  God  had  prepared  a  great  fish  whidi 

swallowed  up  Jonah.  In  the  belly  or  this  sea  monater  he  poura  out 
his  prayer  to  God  as  given  in  c.  ii.  At  last  on  the  third  day,  the  fish, 
by  divine  commund.  vomits  Jonah  forth  upon  the  dry  land. 

Now  the  propliel  obeys  the  direction  of  God,  goes  to  Nineveh,  en- 
ten  a  day 'a  journey  into  the  city,  and  proclaims  that  in  forty  days  it 
shall  be  destroyed.  Immediately  a  general  repentance  takes  place, 
and  God  spares  the  city,  c.  iii. Upon  this,  Jonah  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly angry,  wishes  for  his  death,  expostulates  with  Gud  and  says 
that  it  was  in  anticipation  of  this  very  result  that  he  had  wished  lo  ^ 

flee  to  Spain.     Nevertheless,  he  takes  his  station  on  a  mountain  at  the  "^ 

east  of  Nineveh,  and  there  under  a  booth  which  he  erects,  waita  lo 
Ke  what  is  to  become  of  the  city.  God  prepares  a  gourd  (ricimit, 
the  Palma  Christi,)  which  affords  to  Jonah  a  most  agreeable  shade. 
When,  however,  at  the  divine  command,  this  is  affected  by  a  worm 
and  withers,  the  prophet,  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  Is  ^H 


again  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  wishes  earnestly  to  die. 
proved  by  God  for  being  so  much  excited  on  account  of  the  wither- 
ing of  a  gourd,  and  yet  wishing  at  the  same  time  that  the  DeityEhoiild 
be  unaffected  by  the  repentance  of  a  city  in  which  were  found  more 
than  120,000  children  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son, and  a  multitude  of  cattle,  c.  iv. 

§  126.     DiffieuUie*  in  fkis  narrative. 

'  The  difficulties  of  this  hook  are  by  no  means  trifling.  J)  Many 
icxtraordinary  things  occur,  which  are  referred  immediately  to  God. 
— 2)  The  preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  lite  fish  three  days  and 
I  lughtSi  without  having  been  digested  by  the  natural  heat  of  tlie  sto- 
mach, or  suflbcaled  for  want  of  Iresh  air  ;  nothing  similar  lo  which  is 
to  be  met  with  :  and  this,  too,  without  an  object  equivalent  lo  tlic 
niagtutudo  of  such  a  miracle. [a] — 3)  The  strange  character  of  Jo- 
nab,  who  flies  from  God  ;  who,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc- 
tion by  a  tempest  arid  when  all  around  him  are  offermg  supplications, 
is  quietly  sleeping  ;  who  voluntarily  offers  himself  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea  ;  and  lastly,  who*iB  constantly  opposing  God. — 4)  Silence  re- 
specting circumstances  which  it  mieht  be  expected  would  be  men- 
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doned  in  ike  kUUny :  as*  for  iiistanoe>  in  what  land  the  fiah  vomited 
out  Jonah ;  what  were  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevitea,  a  point  which 
tke  prophets  are  by  no  means  accustomed  in  other  cases  to  pass  over ; 
by  what  particular  calamity  the  citj  was  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  who* 
Iber  the  abotition  of  idolatry  was  included  in  the  general  repentance 
^f  the  citizens. — 5)  Tlie  general  repentance  itself  at  the  message  of 
an  unknown  individual*  and  the  order  issued  by  the  king  that  a  fiut 
should  be  observed  and  sackcloth  worn  even  by  the  in&nts  and 
beasts.-r-6)  The  silence  both  of  profane  and  sacred  history  respect- 
ing so  extraordinary  a  fact. — 7)  The  embarking  at  Joppa*  a  city  le- 
mariLable  for  fictions  and  matters  of  a  wonderful  nature  ;  said  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  deluge,  and  in  myth<dagy  cdebrated  for  the 
account  of  Andromeda ;  to  which  may  be  added^  the  analogy  of  Jo- 
nah's continuance  in  the  fish's  beUy  three  days^  with  the  contest  ti 
Hercules  during  the  same  space  of  time  in  the  same  situation. 

The  tre«  which  afforded  Jonah  a  shade,  ii  called  in  the  Vulgate  nf, 
hedera^  a  word  which  Jerome  retained  from  the  ancient  venian  ia  cider 
to  avoid  controTersy ;  ibr  elsewhere  he  contends  that  the  Hebrew  WOld 

{f ^^  does  not  mean  ivy,  bat  what  is  called  pabna  ChritH^  the  rMiw. 

And  he  is  right ;  for  this  tree  or  shrab  has  retained  in  %fpt  the  Has 
name  onder  the  form  Kiki  not  only  to  the  age  of  Strabo,  bat  efwto 
oar  own  times.  It  grows  up  with  rapidity,  bat  not  as  is  said  in  Joiia]i,iD 
one  night.  In  moist  situations  it  reaches  the  height  of  eight  foetiafire 
months,  and  in  others  in  twelve  ^  bat  it  very  soon  decays.  Its  leaTC%  t 
foot  or  more  in  length,  afford  a  coayenient  shade.  It  bears  floweis,  ssd 
green  fratt  and  ripe  at  the  same  tioM.  On  aoooant  of  its  «s:traonlBtr7 
character  it  has  received  from  the  Germans  the  name  of  the  uundtrlnt^ 
Wunder  bawn.    See  Nixbvhr,  Besohreib.  von  Arabian,  8.  14S41^] 

[a)  The  aathor  says  nothing  in  his  Latin  epitome  of  the  alleged  in- 
ponityflity  of  a  flsb  being  large  enough  to  contain  a  man,  as  be  sappem 
the  aniBMl  to  Iwve  beea  a  species  of  shark,  some  of  which  hata  hm 
caogfat  with  stiUiargersobstaaoae  in  the  beUy.    TV.] 

[b)  Comp.  also  Bochabt,  Hieroioioon,  P.  II.  coL  383 ;  CnuPf  flia^ 
botanioGO,  P.  D.  p.  273.  ss.;  Miohabus  Sup.  ad  Lis.  Heb.  p.  Sl^* 
ss.    TV.] 

'^  pEa  this  ceutiy,  It  hsts  beea  Imoini  to  attain  the  height  of  Hdrteea  Ibct  k  h« 
thtnttiee.    TV.} 


«* 
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§  127.    VHidher  the  fianal^  rf  Jmiah  U  a  fOTf^ 

Expositors  have  at  all  times  felt  these  difficnltiesv  and  havd  used 
their  efforts  to  solve  them.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  narrative 
is  a  dream  ;[a]  others,  an  allegory  :[ft]  but  not  a  vestige  exists  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Many  of  the  more  modem  interpreters 
therefore  conclude  it  to  be  a  parable,[c]  the  design  of  which  is.  they 
say,  to  toach  that  heathens  (of  whom  the  Ninevites  are  designed 
to  be  a  specimen  )  are  of  good  disposition  and  readily  susceptible  of 
reformation,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  punishment  as  the  Hebrews 
supposed  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  on  the  contrary,  (who  are  repre- 
sented under  the  character  of  Jonah,)  are  continually  refractory,  and 
remain  intractable,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  important  divine 
benefits  which  they  had  enjoyed.  To  this  some  add  that  the  parable 
is  intended  also  to  represent  the  foture  conversion  of  the  Qentiles  to 
God.[<ri 

[a)  So  H.  A.  Grimm,  io  a  work  called  Der  Prophet  Jonas  ana  neue 
iibflrMUt  1789,  S.  61.  ff. ;  where  he  luppotes  aU  related  between  o.  i.  6. 
and  c.  iiL  11,  not  to  have  happened  in  reality,  but  merely  to  have  occur- 
red to  Jonah  in  a  dream.    TV.] 

[6)  TMa  opinion  was  supported  by  Hsrmav  vor  dbr  Harot  (called 
by  Lowth,  on  account  of  his  love  of  paradoxes,  the  German  Harduin,) 
in  a  work  entitled  Jonas  in  luce  in  historia  Manasns  et  Jcsiae,  ex  elegmftti 
vetcrum  Hebraeonun  stylo  solntum  ssnigma.  Hehntait.  1723.  CoMp. 
RotR«M.  Schol.  in  Min.  Proph.  It.  338.  ss.  He  had  previously  allowed 
the  historical  character  of  the  book,  and  maintained  that  the  >St4  which 
swallowed  Jonah  was  an  tnn,  at  which  he  was  reoeired  subsequently  to 
his  shipwreck['.],  in  two  tracts.  Joiia  in  Carcharia,  and  Jona  sub  Silli- 
cyprio,  published  in  1718.    Carfe.  P.  III.  p.  340.  ss.     7a] 

[e)  8o  SfcMLBR,  Appar.  ad  liberalior.  Interp.  V.  T.  p.  S71 ;  ^lOKAS- 
LU,  UeberseU.  des  A.  T.  Th.  XI.  9.  lOl.  der  Anm.;  Hbrobr,  Briefe 
das  Studium  der  Tbeol.  betreflend,  I.  Th.  8.  136 ;  Nibnbvbr,  Charak- 
teristik  der  Bibel,  V.  Th.;  Eicmh.  Einleit.  Th.  iV.  8.  352.  if;  and  many 
other  modern  German  critics.     TV.] 

\d)  This  is  scarcely  a  hxr  representation.  It  would  lead  the  reader  to 
conclude  that  all  who  supposed  the  book  ol  Jonah  to  be  a  parabolic  fiction, 
agreed  in  assigning  to  it  the  objects  stated.  But  in  fact,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise :  every  writer  finds  his  own  interpretation  of  the  parable,  and 
their  discordant  expositiuBe  are  ahBoet  sufficient  of  themselves  to  pr«VB 
the  folly  ol  their  opinion  mpeoiiiv  the  nature  of  the  work.    Bbmlbr, 
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whom  MiCHASUf  nearly  eoincides,  rapposes  it  to  teach  that  the 
hatred  of  the  Hebrews  for  other  nations  was  unjast,  and  that  Gofi  enter* 
tatned  bm  much  Jdndnets  hr  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  Eickkokv^i 
ophiion  it  that  ^Ten  bj  Jahn.  Hbhdbr  maintains  that  the  author^ 
Ql(|Mjt  was  to  exhibit  the  prophetic  character,  and  the  rarioiu  failing  to 
whkh  it  was  most  liable.  Hbibl  places  the  desig;n  of  the  parable  in 
tiiia,  that  the  prophet  io  office  is  not  to  be  resigned  on  aoeoont  of  diffi- 
ealties  and  dangers,  as  even  among  the  radest  and  most  nnonltiTated 
people,  it  may  produce  salutary  effects  more  than  sufficient  to  oountiw- 
balance  the  evils  endured  by  the  prophet.  Pavlus  contends  that  it 
merely  teaches  that-  God  will  revoke  his  threats,  if  they  produce  a 
change  of  life  in  the  objects  of  them.  Mubllkr  agrees  in  attribatiqg 
the  same  desism,  but  supposes  it  to  be  carried  out  in  a  threefold  plan. 
Comp.  VBRfCBUinn  Opusc.  p.  75.  «.  and  RotBVM .  SchoL  in  Min.  Propb. 
IL  351.  ss.  is  any  one  of  the  parables  in  holy  writ  susoeptible  of  so 
many  and  such  discordant  interpretations  ?  Could  any  regularly  oon« 
itmcted  pambolie  writing  so  completely  baffle  and  bewilder  the  inge* 
nious  German  eritioi?    TV.] 

§  128.     Whether  the  narfixtif»U  atruekUtary. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  preceding 
view  of  the  subject  and  contend  that  the  narrative  contains  a  tme* 
history.     But  among  these  there  is  yet  a  difference  of  opinion.     Some 
think  that  the  principal  heads  of  the  account  are  true,  which  hafiqg 
beeii  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  and  increased  by  the  additiOD  of 
wonderful  circumstances,  have  grown  to  the  present  narrative.[a] 
But  any  one  will  easily  see,  that,  in  this  case,  neither  would  the  cba- 
racter  of  the  prophet,  who  was  known,  (see  II  Kings,  xiv.  25.)  btie 
been  represented  in  a  light  so  little  to  his  honour,  nor  would  that  of  die 
heathen  in  the  vessel  have  been  so  benevolent   or  the  Ninevitee  so 
ready  to  exercise  repentance.— -Others,  therefore,  are  induced  to 
suppose  that  some  true  history  of  Jonah  has  been  transformed  iato 
the  present  narrative  by  some  prophet  of  a  later  age ;  and  that  tinv 
it  is  in  reality  a  parable,  but  founded  on  fact.     But  why  is  that  ftet 
passed  over  unnoticed  in  II  Kings,  xiv.  25.  ?    They  who  regard  tbe 
whole  narrative  in  the  light  of  a  true  history,  appeal  to  ancient  eode- 
^astical  writers,  to  Josbphus,  Ant.  IX.  x.  2.,  to  Jonathan's  TaigOD 
on  Nah.  i.  1..  and  to  Tobit,  xiv.  3,  13.  (4,  8.)  Matt  xii.  39—41. 
xvi.  4.  Luc.  xi.  29 — 32.    They  endeavour  in  various  ways  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  above  mentioned  difficultie8.[5] 
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[o)  ThMo  art  distinguiihed  by  Db  Wkttb,  Einleii. )  836.  into  three 
clauu.  1)  Tboie  who  auppoM  the  history  to  be  •  mTthinl  cominlaliMl  i 
TB*DD4B0e.  Sendungi^eschichts  d»  Propheira  Jonu,  Sonn,  I7U  | 
GoLDaoKB.  Excun.  z.  B.  Jonu.  1803 1  BtvKK,  Emltil.  3tii  Aofl. 
9.  489.  r.  1  tea  Rosbbm.  Schnl.  in  Vtm.  Proph.  II.  347.  n.  i  2)  ttiMB 
who  etplain  it  by  (ibjlologicil  pcrvemoDF ;  AnToH  von  dm  Alten 
Hebr.  Tonkiuul  io  Paoldb  N.  Bopeii  Tl..  V.  S  M,  ff;  and  3> 
those  who  alike  a  real  hiilary  or  il  by  allei^rically  ezplamiog  parU  of 
tbe  DsrcatioD  :  Lees  vod  dem  Hiilorischm  Slyl  drs  hbhern  Allerlhunti 
who  suppose!  Ihi  JiA  to  hsve  been  a  thip.  havinf;  ■  liah  for  her  figure 
head,  by  which  Jonsh  wai  picked  ap  Sse  RiiaiBii.  abi  sup  p.  346. 
and  VEHHCBDia,  ubi  sop.  p.  10-;  PAtltBR.  ueber  Jonas  im  Wallfiiohei 
be.  Slc     TV.] 

[ft)  Them  are  certuinly  diScullio  in  Ihe  narrative  contained  in  the 
book  or  Jonah,  but  we  canaot  think  that  Ihe  aujhor'i  acrouDt  of  il  is 
•alisfactory.  Although  he  iloet  uol  eiprewly  pronounce  an  opinion,  it  la 
quite  evident,  even  from  the  Latin  work  and  more  lo  from  Ihe  Germani 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  account  as  a  true  history  of  facts.  And  il 
does  appsHT  to  ns  important,  and  even  necessary,  to  caution  Ihe  reader 
■pJDst  being  induced,  in  consequence  of  any  difficulties  like  Ihose  in  Ibis 
book,  to  reject  a  work  admilted  inlo  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  and 
ChriatiaD  churches,  and  siactioned  by  our  Lord  or  his  apostles.  If  the 
•oMOtlt  be  parabolic,  or  not  a  true  hitlory,  is  it  conceivable  Ihat  Christ 
Voald  bare  Uied  Ihe  lan°;uag:o  contained  in  Matt.  xii.  39.  40^  To  say, 
■I  the  aathor  docs  in  his  Cernan  work.  p.  531.  thai  "  he  uiei  tbia  coo- 
jinuuice  of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  sea  monster  during  three  days  h  ■ 
Iptre  of  bis  own  continuance  in  the  grave,"  is  saying  nothing:  fcr  tbe 
question  immediately  arises,  would  he  have  founded  such  a  resemblance 
upon  a  fiction?*  This  i>  altogether  improbable i  especially  if  it  be  con- 
liclered,  Ihat  other  similar  analogies  are  in  all  casea  founded  upon  fad. 
Comp.  John  iii,  14.  xiz.  36. 

It  is  but  Just  however  (o  oar  author's  memory  to  mention,  that  in  his 
Genaao  Inlroduclion.  p.  532.  533,  he  states  the  answers  by  which  thoae 
ytho  defsod  the  history  of  Jonah  reply  lo  the  previously  enumerated  ob- 

jaetioiu. 1)  The  aacribing  of  most  of  the  circumstances  relates)  imue- 

idiatel;  to  God,  ia  in  character  wilh  the  usage  of  Scripture,  which  often 
of  natural   events  as  if  they  were   produced  by  direct  divine 
inoy.t 2)  Jonah's  preservation  m  the  belly  of  Ihe  flsh  ii  a  miracle, 

'  {The  argumcau  of  Tirscbvib,  Opaieula,  p.  73,  79,  BT,  31— 9S.  dr|wu 
s,  tbe«e  patiigei  are  very  itrong  ;  indeed  DDaniwenbU.     Tr.] 
£Be«ideB,  the  olqtol  of  the  whole  trannetioa  wa>  of  sufficient  imponanee 
■^^  juti^  the  GontiaiMl  interfeieDce  ol  the  Deity.     Comp.  VinSCHtita,  p.  74. 
TV.] 
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ud  it  ii  iapoMibI*  to  prore  thkt  tbc  JeiiKn  wbicb  God  had  io  ritw  m 
pro^ooine  it  did  not  corrnptind  wiih  i(i  n»enilude.  II  ni;  have  bad  • 
bMring  oa  Lbe  p«iiit«nc*  of  Itir  NiaatilM.*— 3)  The  diinoln  of  Jonah 
U  «str* ordinary,  bol  MM  'o  aniialuril  u  to  obligv  u>  to  CDnnJ«r  tke  M. 
couat  ofhiiD  19  ficliliaui  or  pcratwlic.  Detido  l*t  il  lie  aibad  u  il  BWji 
tb*  instance  of  Balaaoi  |iruvc>  lliil  lhi>  Jdh  nol  rcodcr  il  iia|io<aibla  tkal 

Ih  ibi>ul>l  hav*  bern  ■  (irupho  ol  G"0  t 4}  Tbe  amiHiun  of  tdroaau 

ftwwH  wbioh  would  bav*  (&i>r(led  ■  clrarar  view  of  Ibe  whate  luattM 
naj  ba  rcgnllod,  bul  il  ii  no  objection  to  the  aecDaot.  aoJ  agraai  W)A 

re  had,  it,  indeed  loo  linla.  Doabtlen  tha  (xba> 
odii^  (bi  oiuioii  of  Jouli  had  ibe  eflccl  ot  fnt 

I  Ibt  Ninoilei  tnr  bia  DKOige,     Bo  our  SaTiOBIi 

uimh  I   meiiiiiit,  thai,  u  Jaaih'i  mineQlaaipa*- 

II  (n  thr  Nineiitrt  pRwl  <if  hii  diviae  nuMion,  N 
nf  maa.  atler  three  dayt'  deBlh.  of  wUeh  tbe  ior 
to  Ibe  Jewa  ao  iirefrajrable  erideaea  of  fafa  ^Mtf 

KkcBOiHii  Opoie.  f.  M,  89,  M.  Sinain  Duo.  «w  t* 
BiWe.  ContisnjI.  par  Roanu,  Tom.  fill,  p  64,  n.  VtitaCHVim,  p.  VI.  K, 
nippoui  ibat  Jonab  «aa  DC  prtMtrvid  aliei  three  dayi.  bgi  alUr  Itataf  d»> 
round  ud  relainKJ  ihrce  dijri  in  tbe  brllj  nf  ihe  linb,  caai  ap  aad  bna^ 
to  Ui>  aeibi  He  remiiBi  iucciouiljr  m  tuppon  ol  ihii  opinion,  tbongta  wilk- 
out  tnffisiaiU  proof.    TY.J 

t  [1}  He  4eou  to  have  luppoaed  that  the  reiaj»slnr  of  the  pDniahneDt  of  ihe 
NiuMrHei  would  prnrr  him  ■  fal"  i<nipbel.  and  cail  impDtatiou  npoa  Um 
reneily  uid  power  of  God  biuiHlT  ;  ihi  pivdictmn  bring  mnde  withool  aaf 
cmdilioBBi  tipreationa.  I)  He  may  biTp  thoaght  thai  the  dumjod  Of  a  {«*■ 
phet  to  fonigo  Baliooa  wiwld  be  ■  brcadi  of  (be  prerogatife  of  tiiacL  S^  8t 
atf  ban  deanted  il  br  Ihe  hoooBi  uf  tbe  tnM  relitpnn  ud  the  gloiy  of  0«4 
tlwl  (be  tfar* awaed  puiialaBeiil  ihoiikl  be  rigaroBalj  iaBirted  i 
aa  aa  iaatue*  of  the  julice  nad  tioliBaai  of  God.  A  rigid  i 
bj  knowledg'  or  benlciu'r,  la  nirel;  oot  ao  oncommon  »i  (o  Ibmi  aa  olga^ 
tiea  agaiait  the  TerisinilitudF  of  hiatorj.  4)  He  raaj  bare  wiihed  tba  d» 
(tniotiDD  of  Nine'rb.  lor  hit  countiy'i  take,  which  it>  grnwiag  power  uori  . 
ultimately  miD  Calo'i  dilinda  nl  Carthago  iirOTea  Ibe  pnaaibiliijotKA 
oreratrained  paitioliiRi,  eirn  amnng  nprigfat  meD.  b)  Thiooohit  baa  adM 
Ibat  he  aalicipiled  the  dii^rmcr  which  ranat  retDl(  to  the  atibeoked  ItraeHm 
if  ■  heathen  dale  ihould  be  divinriy  warned,  and  dupUj  an  rhi  ilinanr  la 
nieh  wamiaic  which  tbe  fainurrd  Umelilet  had  naier  aluwii.     Va«MH>na 

Opuc  pp.  £1.  •-  b».  a. II  il  objected  that  Jonah  flin  froai  God  wbaate 

nuul  have  known  tbe  iDtilii;  of  mieh  a  procedure,     Hij  l3ight  waa  not  Isea- 
Oipa  tbe  Ibe  omiipreieai  God,  bat  Io  aioid  Ibe  diioharge  of  bia  |«opb«tie 
unplj  proMd  by  Vaasiniuia,  at  aapra.  p.  67.- Mb  itt*f 
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tbi  cnilDiii  of  Ae  Hebraw  writers.'^  5)  The  general  repeoUoce  of  the 
Nkieviln  ii  not  a  circomitaiice  iDezpUcable.  For  in  the  old  worid  the 
thrcatMunif  of  a  man  of  repotation,  (and  it  matt  not  be  aMomed  that 
Jonah  was  an.obioiire  or  anknown  person,)  led  to  an  inclination  to  pacify 
the  ofieoded  Deitj;  and  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  hy- 
perbole, es,  for  instance,  where  the  beasts  as  well  as  the  people  are  or- 
dered t6^  be  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  to  fiist,  and  cry  mightily  onto  God ; 
or  this  may  have  been  done  with  the  tlew  of  eaeiting  the  people  to  peni- 
teiiQ6«t  6)  The  silence  of  profane  history  on  the  sataject  of  this  book 
may  be  aoooonted  for  from  the  imperfection  of  history  in  relation  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchy ;  and  that  of  sacred  history  (comp.  II  Kings  xiv.  26.}, 
by  the  fact  that  the  book  of  Jonah  was  well  known.  7)  The  analogy 
of  this  narratiTe  to  certain  fictitious  matters  of  Heathen  mythology,  if 
but  incoDiiderable,  and  can  have  no  weight  against  its  truth.^    TV.] 

*  pB  addition  to  tUs  it  may  be  obsenred,  with  particalar  reference  to  the 
oljeetieB  drawn  fkom  the  sflenee  rsspeeting  the  crimes  of  the  Niaerites,  that 
tAe  pr9ph§ei§9  of  Jonah,  in  wUeh  m  might  expect  a  desoi^on  of  those 
eBbaaay  hare  not  been  preserred,  aad  that  the  preteat  book  is  probably  oaly 
as  abiidlgemeBt  of  Um  hastoty.    TV*.] 

t  [Bissilsr  jastaaees,  especially  among  Oriental  people,  are  addoced  by 
VnacHViB,  ahi  si^ia,  p.  46.  s.    2V.] 

§  129.     Age  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. 

llie  language  of  the  book  exhibits  Chaldaic  tenDS,  compound  par- 
tides,  and  other  words  of  a  late  age,  as  ^D^tf  i.  7.,  ^dS  ^tto^  i.  8., 


-.  I 


^Mdy  i.  12. ;  the  words  D^n^Df  for  hMots  or  rowerSi  i.  5,  and  Sin  for 


•  V   I 


of  a  vessel^  i.  6.  do  not  occur  except  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  27, 
28,  29.     Chaldaic  terms  are  nj'fio  for  'JK,  a  ship,  i.  6.,  riBfjfn',  he  wiU 


T    • 


tkmlk  i<  6.,  and  upo  in  the  sense  of  a  command^  iiL  7.     The  ode  of 

Jcnahf  c.  ii.  is  compiled  from  sentences  taken  from  more  ancient 
writers,  which  method  of  composing  prayers  is  comparatively  recent.^ 
Lastly,  the  words,  '*  Nineveh  was  a  very  great  cityi"  iii.  3.,  where 
ns\'*n  cannot  be  translated  is,  intimates  that  the  author  wrote  afler  its 
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*  [Tct  NacHTIGAIX,  who  maintains  that  the  book  is  a  late  compilation  firom  three 
snccemlfti  writeis,  aUows  this  kymn^  and  this  only,  to  be  the  genuiae  prodoctioB  of  thr 
Jonah  who  Ur^d  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.    Tr,] 

48 
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§  131.     Contents  of  Zepluxmah, 

The  first  two  chapters  contain  predictions  of  the  canying  into  cap- 
tivity of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  of  the  desolation  of  the  countiy, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Philistines*  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ciudi- 
ites,  Assyrians,  and  of  Nineveh  ;  and  in  ii.  7.  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  is  touched  on.  In  the  third  chapter  the  pro- 
phet reproves  the  vices  of  the  Jews  which  had  merited  that  desola- 
tion, and  promises,  after  the  return  from  captivity « the  propagation  of 
the  true  rehgion,  the  perseverance  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  worship  of 
Godi  and  a  period  of  rest  and  happiness,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  foresee  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

§  132.     StyU  of  Zephamdh. 

The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  by  no  means  low,  yet  it  is  not  so  elevated 
as  that  of  the  more  ancient  prophets.  He  is  not  always  an  originil 
writer,  but  borrows  considerably  from  the  prophets  who  had  preceded 
him.  Comp.  ii.  14.  with  Isa.  zxxiv.  11.,  ii.  15.  with  Isa.  zlvii.  8., 
iii.  10.  with  Isa.  xviii.  1.,  and  ii.  14,  15.  with  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.[a] 
The  language  is  pure,  although  foreign  words  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with.  [6] 

[a)  Db  Wsttb  considers  these  as  donbtiiil  instances,  but  gnreitlie 
following :  Zeph.  ii.  ft.  comp.  Isa.  zvi.  6.  Zepb.  i.  13.  comp.  Amos  r.  It 
Even  these  are  not  sach  close  resemblances  as  to  render  it  fieecJMvy  to 
allow  that  they  are  imitmtiomu    TV.] 

[6)  EiOHH.  Th.  IV.  8.  418,  and  Rossitm.  ubi  supra,  p.  7,  ban  f«- 
marked  coincidences  in  expression  between  Zephaniah  and  his  oobImb- 
porary,  Jeremiah,  and  even  Ezekiel.  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  5,  with  Jsr.  tiii' 
%  (comp.  U  Ki.  zziii.  12);  Zeph.  i.  12.  with  Jer.  zlviii.  11 ;  Zeph.  i  1^* 
with  Ezek.  vii.  19 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4.  with  Ezek.  xzii.  26.    TV.] 

§  133.     Of  Jeremiah  and  kU  Age. 

Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  ^n'pSn  p  ^n'DT,  was  a  priest  of  tbe 

city  Anathoth,  which  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  three 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  to  the  north.  Jer.  i.  1.  zxix.  27.  Jos* 
Txi.  18.  £x7SEB.  in  Onomast.  Jebohe  on  Jer.  i.  xi.  xxid.     Itiflwitb 
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§  130.     Age  cfZephamah, 
ZsPBAiOAH^  n^jDXy  or  as  h9  is  called  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Latin 


T :  - 


),  Sopfaonias,  is  said  to  be  <*  the  son  of  Cushii  the  son  of. 
Gedaliabb  the  son  of  Amanah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah/'  i.  I.  This  pro- 
genitor of  his  was  dierefore  a  man  of  note,  but  not  the  celebrated 
long'  of  that  namet[a]  for  in  that  case,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect some  such  addition  as  the  king,  or  king  qfJudah,  Zephaniah 
exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jcoab,  while  that  monarch  was  yet  a  youth,  and  under  tutelage,  i. 
If  9. ;  but  yet  after  the  first  reformation,  for  the  reomant  of  the  wor- 
mbiff&wB  of  Baal,  i.  4.  is  large,  i.  6,  6,  8,  9,  wluch  was  not  tile  case 
after  the  second  reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  The 
propfaet  therefore  must  have  entered  upon  hb  duties  afler  the  twelfth 
year  of  Josiah's  reign,  (B.  C.  630,  after  the  division  345,)  when  the 
i»obIea  still  exeroided  consideiiyi>le  power  over  the  kiig.  This  chro- 
nology is  confirmed  by  ii.  1^*^15^  where  the  ruin  of  the  citjp  of  Nine- 
veh is  predicted,  which  followed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
625  B.  C. 

fa)  S0  RoSB9X.  Schol.  ia  Min.  Proph.  IV.  1.  a.  aod  Dk  Wbtts,  Ein- 
leit.  S.  333.  Bal  Eiohh.  Th.  IV.  S.  414.  foUowB  Abbv-Ebba  and 
HvBT  io  supposing  the  king  of  Judah  to  be  referred  to.    TV.] 
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Mfem  frm  tkei?  lands,  but  afterwards  retnm  and  embrace  the  Jew- 
ish letigioa ;  and  that  those  who  reftise,  shall  be  again  destroyed, 
which  was  a«conplished  under  the  saccessots  of  the  Maccabees. 

Chapter  xiik  refMreseats  the  cormpt  state  of  the  people  and  Ae 
eoiisei|iiefit  catunity  by  the  emblem  of  a  rotten  gintte,  and  by  the 
distresses  of  drmkenness  Chapters  xiv.  and  xv  relate  to  the  begm- 
ntag  of  Jehoiaknn*s  goremment.  They  contain  the  prophet's  intef- 
cesHons  on  occasion  of  a  barren  year  produced  by  want  of  rain. 
God  raphes  that  all  intercession  is  vain.  At  the  end,  the  prophet 
eottpbine  of  being  exposed  to  ridicule  and  persecution.  In  c.  xn. 
1— -xvii.  18.  he  announces  the  derastation  of  the  land  and  the 
removal  of  the  people  as  a  punishment  of  their  crimes^  and  adds,  e. 
19.^27,  that  the  state  shall  be  restored,  if  the  Sabbath  is  kept  holy. 
In  c.  xviii.  he  sees  a  potter  at  his  work,  who,  after  making  one  vessel 
irfnch  did  not  satisfy  him  breaks  it  in  pieces  and  makes  another  est 
of  the  materials.  Thus,  says  the  prophet,  can  Ood  do  with  his  people 
without  affording  to  any  one  a  right  to  find  fault,  comp.  Isa.  xlv.  9.  Ixif. 
8.  In  e.  18^—23,  he  complains  of  treacherons  efforts  made  to  destroy 
him. 

In  c.  xix,  zx.  Jeremiah,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  breaks 
an  earthen  bottle  in  the  valley  of  Tophet.  and  proclaims  the  ainnlar 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  On 
tins  account,  he  is  abused  by  Pashur,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  bet 
upon  being  released  the  next  day,  he  confirms  his  predictioD,  and  ftr 
the  first  time  mentions  the  king  of  Babylon  as  the  instromenl  kj 
whom  the  inhabitants  and  their  treasures  were  to  be  removed.  Pa* 
shur  himself  is  to  die  in  Babylon.  Passionate  complaints  and  a  esesi 
denounced  upon  the  day  of  his  birth*  similar  to  that  in  Job  iii^  Jbnn 
the  conclusion,  e.  7 — 18. 

Chapter  xxi.  relates  to  the  last  years  of  Zedekiah,  and  should  staa4 
after  the  d8th,  but  is  placed  here  because  the  name  Pashur,  beloBgiB( 
to  a  different  person  from  the  one  just  mentioned,  occurs  in  it.  Tks 
prophet  replies  to  the  messengers  of  Zedekiah,  who  had  sent  to 
inquire  of  him  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  siege,  that  the  city 
would  be  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  perish  l^  iamine,  pSiCi- 
lence,  and  sword,  or  be  carried  into  captivity ;  but  that  whoseefsr 
would  go  over  to  the  Chaldeans,  should  save  his  life. 
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Chapters  xxu,  uciii.,  belong  (o  tb#  earif  period  of  Jehoitkjn'e 
reigo,  but  areplacedaAeTciii.  because  the  tenninilioo  or Uteune is 
aunilartothecommenceiDeiil  uftheoiher.  Cotiip.  zsi.  I !^  wklmii.3. 
Chap.  xiii.  preijicls  that  the  royal  pnlace  shall  be  reduced  to  a  baap 
of  ruioc  the  bod;  of  king  Jehoiakiin  be  cast  out  before  the  gatee, 
aod  his  son  Coniah  or  Jecniiiah  he  made  a  priaooer  toftether  with 
his  motheri  by  the  Chaldeans,  never  to  return.  Then  folluvs  a  de- 
tranciation  agaiosi  the  pastors  of  the  people,  ui  other  words  the  kings ; 
the  return  from  captivity  is  predicted,  and  in  perspective  the  second 
David  or  Messiah  xxiii.  1 — 8.  A  reproof  of  iJie  lalse  prophets,  and 
a  naming  to  the  people,  fomi  the  conclusiuo  nf  this  portiou- 

Immedialely  after  Zedekiah  is  rattted  lo  the  throne  Jeremiah  seeH, 
c.  zziT.,  a  vision  of  two  baskets  of  tigs,  the  one  good  and  ibe  other 
bid.  He  explains  the  former  as  a  symbol  of  the  Jews  who  were  fellow 
oaptivea  with  Jeconiah  and  whom  God  would  bring  back  again,  sod 
the  latter  ae  emblematic  of  the  Hebrews  who  remained  in  the  codq. 
tiy,  and  were  to  be  destroyed. 

the  25Ih  chapter  which  belongs  to  the  fourth  year  of  JehoUkimi 
when  the  captivity  commenced,  reproves  the  induciUiy  of  the  iieofde 
during  the  twenty  three  years  which  the  prophet  had  devoted  to  their 
iaatniction,  and  threatens  devastation  and  seventy  yeare  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  A  similar  bte  is  predicted  of  variouB  other  nations, 
including  the  Babylonians  themselves.  This  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  cup  of  strong  wine  which  the  prophet  stretches  out  to  the 
kin^  of  thoae  nations  until  they  become  intoxicated. 

In  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakini'a  reign,  Jeremiah,  c.  xxvi.,  predicts 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  and  is  on  that  ac- 
count accused  of  a  capital  crime  by  the  priests  and  prophets.  He 
is  acquittod,  but  Urijah,  who  had  made  the  same  prediction,  is  put 
to  death. 

To  the  same  period  belong  c.  xxvii.  zsviiL  By  the  emblem  of  a 
wooden  yoke,  which  the  prophet  weari  upon  his  neck,  he  announce)^ 
the  Bubjugutian  of  the  Jews,  and  also  that  of  other  nations  by  send- 
ing yokes  to  their  kings  by  their  ambassadors  then  at  Jerusalem, 
Tuning  tfiem  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar  He  nieo  wame  Zede- 
Idali  not  to  expect  the  speedy  return  of  the  captives  and  the  reslitu- 
tJon  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  ;  for  on  the  contrary  ike  remainder 
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should  be  trtnsportod  to  Babylon.  The  death  of  the  false  pmpbtoi 
Hinaniah,  who  had  announced  the  return  within  two  years,  is  then 
predicted  as  about  to  take  place  that  year.  It  followed  In  two 
months. 

Chapter  zxix.  contains  a  letter  ¥rritten  by  Jeremiah  to  the  cap- 
tives in  Babylon,  i»  herein  he  counsels  them  to  settle  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  not  to  trust  their  false  prophets  who  deluded  them 
with  the  promise  of  a  speedy  return  ;  for  on  the  other  hand  evsn 
those  who  still  remained  in  Judea  would  be  destroyed  or  carried  away 
captive.  To  Shemaiah,  who  had  sent  a  letter  from  Babylonia  to  Je- 
rusalem in  opposition  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  the  complete  moiiality  of 
his  family  is  predicted. 

The  prophecy  ip  c.  xxz.  xzxi.  of  the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  perseverance  of  the  people  in  the  true  re- 
Ugicm ;  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and  of 
Uie  perpetuity  of  the  nation,  was  not  first  announced,  as  is  supposed 
by  somci  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  com- 
mitted this  prediction  to  writing  in  obedience  to  an  express  com- 
mand of  God,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  a  monument  tor  Iks 
remotest  posterity.  Now  as  from  the  fourth  year  <tf  JehoMbm  be 
regularly  committed  all  his  prophecies  to  writing,  it  follows  that  Ail 
prediction  must  have  been  announced  before  that  year. 

Chapters  xxxii.  xxxiil  contain  an  account  of  Jeremiah*8  purcha* 
mng  a  field  at  the  command  of  God  from  one  of  his  relations,  and  of 
€k>d's  revealing  to  him  the  return  of  the  people  and  the  repoflseasioB 
of  the  land^  although  the  city  was  then  besieged  and  would  be  taken ' 
and  burnt  This  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  while  Je- 
remiah lay  in  prison.  A.  second  David  is  then  announced,  who  is  to 
have  a  numerous  family  aad  levites  xxxiii.  14 — 26  ;  although  tins  pas- 
sage is  wanted  in  the  Alexandrine  version.    Comp.  xxiii.  5.  xxz.  9. 

The  first  seven  verses  of  the  34th  chapter  ought  to  stand  before  the 
SSd ;  for  here,  during  the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  predieti 
that  the  city  shall  be  taken  and  Zedekiah  carried  away  ;  on  accootft 
of  which  (see  xxxii.  3,  4.)  he  was  imprisoned.  In  the  next  portion, 
zxxiv.  8 — 21,  he  upbraids  and  denounces  vengeance  against  the  citi- 
zens,  because  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  the  city  they  redainied 
the  slaves  whom  they  had  before  set  free. 
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The  prophet,  c.  ssxv..  invites,  by  the  divine  commiiid-  the  uomad 
Recbabites  to  an  npar^eot  in  the  temple,  oad  oficra  them  wine, 
which  they  refiise  because  tlieir  ancestor,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Re- 
chab,  hftd  furbidden  them  the  use  of  this  liquor,  Hereupou,  he 
shtiDea  the  Jews  wIjo  had  deserted  the  divine  rehgion  of  (heir 
lathers,  and  renews  tlie  threat  of  punishment. 

la  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiokim  c.  xxsvi.,  Jeremiali  by  the  direc- 
tion of  God  dictates  all  his  prophecies  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  and  in  the 
Diatb  month  (Decemkjer)  of  the  next  year,  while  he  was  piisoner  in 
hia  house,  sends  Baruch  to  read  them  to  the  penple.  Baruch  exe- 
cutes hia  commissian,  and  also  subsequently  reads  the  roll  to  tht 
royal  council.  The  king  is  informed  of  the  subject,  and  commands 
the  roll  to  be  read  in  his  presence.  After  hearing  a  part  of  it  he 
bums  it,  and  gives  orders  for  the  seizure  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch' 
whom,  however,  the  princes  had  previously  advised  to  conceal  them- 
■elveo.  Jeremiah  dictates  the  whole  a  second  time  to  Baruch,  and 
inedicts  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  shall  have  no  heir  to  his  throne,  and 
that  his  dead  body  tihall  be  cast  out  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 

it  Jerusalem  shall  be  taken  and  destruyed. 

Chaps,  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  interrupts  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  oppose  Pharaoh  who  ia  advancing,  Zede- 
kiah  sends  to  Jeremiali,  at  that  time  not  in  prison,  with  a  commission 
to  make  entreaty  to  God.  The  messengers  are  sent  back  with  the 
answer,  that  Pbaraoh  will  return  to  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans  renew  the 
B  of  the  city,  take  it,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes.  Upon  this  the  pro- 
phet determines  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  Anathoth,  but  is  seized  as  a 
deserter,  beaten,  and  imprisoned.  After  a  considerable  time  be  is 
'  called  by  Zedekiati,  who  privately  interrogates  him,  and  is  answered 
■  that  he  aball  fall  into  tlie  bands  of  the  Chaldeans.  Upon  Jeremiah's 
interceding  for  more  favourable  treatment  the  king  commands  him 
to  be  removed  to  the  court  of  the  prison,  (the  guard  house,)  and  to 
be  allowed  a  daily  portion,  as  long  as  the  bread  of  the  city  may  re- 
But  upon  being  earnestly  sohcited  by  the  nobles  to  consent 
to  hia  b«ing  put  to  death  be  acquiesces-  whereupon  Jeremiah  is  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  and  must  have  died  a  miserable  death  had  not  Ebed- 
nelecb,  ao  Ethiopian  eunuch  of  the  couil,  obtained  the  king's  per- 
>n  to  remove  him.     A  second  time  the  king  privately  inquires 
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respecting  the  result  of  the  siege,  and  is  advised  to  capitekte^  as  the 
only  method  of  saving  the  city  and  royal  fiunily. 
The  portion  in  c.  xxxix — xliv.  contains  an  account  of  what  took 

»e  after  the  conquest  of  Jemaalem.  Zedekiab,  while  endeavow- 
to  make  his  escape^  was  taken  prisoner  in  die  plains  of  Jeridio, 
and  brought  to  Riblah  in  Hamath^  where  his  sons  were  riaiii  in  Ms 
presence,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  himaelf  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  burned,  the  walls  raaed  and  ttie  all- 
zens  taken  to  Babylonia,  except  a  few  poor  people  who  remaiMd. 
At  Uie  express  command  of  NebnchadnezSEar,  Jeremiah  was  rdeand 
fh>m  his  chains,  and  received  permission  either  to  go  to  BabykMi  or 
to  remain  m  the  land,  upon  which  he  chose  the  latter.  (The  promise 
made  to  fibedmelech,  winch  properly  belongs  to  tiie  36th  chapter,  is 
here  introduced,  xxxix.  16 — 16.)— ^edaliah,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  over  the  inhabitants  who  still  remainedv  wai  wmt- 
dered  by  Ishmaei;  but  notwithstanding  this,  Jeremiah  annomead 
the  divine  protection  to  tiie  company  that  had  escaped,  and  was 
dwelling  at  Chimham  near  Bethlehem,  provided  they  remained  in  the 
land.  But  this  they  refined  to  do,  and  went  to  Egypt,  aithoii(^ 
warned  by  the  prophet,  whom  they  constrained  to  accompany  them* 
both  before  they  went  and  after  they  had  arrived  at  Tafapaaliea,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  woald  conquer  and  devastate  tint  conntry.*---—>Aftar 
their  setdement  m  Migdoi  and  Pathros,  and  other  places,  Joraaishj 
seeiog  that  they  still  contime  idohttrous,  warns  them  earaeetfy  to  ah- 
stfldn  ftom  this  wickedness ;  but  they  reply,  that  dieir  mistbrtsBHB 
have  aiisea  from  tnteianitting  the  wonfaip  of  the  gods,  whom  they 
will  BO  longer  neglect :  upon  which  he  repeats  ins  democialienB. 

The  4dth  chapter,  vddch  is  a  dedaration  of  cowrfbrt  to  Baradnis 
conBOCted  with  the  d6th,  and  contains  the  promne,  thiA,  liotwilhstaid- 
ing  all  the  calamities  of  that  period,  God  will  pteseai'vie  lus  ifiB. 

<3hapter8  xlvi-^^  contain  prophecies  egatnst  iforeigB  natieni.  1] 
Two  respecting  Egypt :  Oe  first,  shi.  1-^2,  of  the  idsuglrter  of  He 
Egyptians  in  Oarcfaemish  iti  tlM  fburdi  year  of  JeMakitt ;  aal  the 
second,  e.  IS — 28,  of  the  ceotqacst  of  Egypt  by  NdMschadManv  to 
which  is  appended  a  prediction  ef  tfie  retittn  of  the  Hebaeas."  ■■»«d) 
Agcdnst  PhiliBtia,  c  livii,  which  the  GhaUeans  shodd  ii^  wailB. 
'Qm  piopbecy  was  enoounced  by  Jeremiah,  before  the  caplarsof 
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Gaza  by  Pharaoh. 3)  Against  the  country  of  the  Moabitcs, 

c.  xlviii)  which  also  should  be  wasted  by  the  Chaldeans.  Comp. 
Isa.  XV.  ivi.    ■     i)  Against  tlie  Ammonites, .  xlix.  1 — 61  who  bad 

oocupied  some  cities  of  the  Israelites. 5)  Against  the  EdomitHBi 

xlix.  7 — 22. ^The  three  last  predictions  were  accomplished  by 

Nebuchadnezzar,  before  he  burst  into  Egypt-  although  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  history.    Comp.  Berosus  in  Joseph.  Ant.  X.  xi.  1. 

and  Cont.  Apion  I.  20. 6)  Against  Damascus,  xlix.  23 — 27. 

which  must  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Zedekiah  was  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in  Ha- 

math. 7)  Against  the  Kedarenes  and  circumjacent  Arabians, 

xlix.  28 — 33i  who  were  pursued  and  plundered  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  11 — 17.-— —8)  Against  the  Elamites,  xlix.  34 — 39, 

who  were  to  be  dispersed  but  i^erwards  collected  together. 9) 

Against  Babylon,  1. 11.  It  is  predicted  that  the  city  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Modes,  in  one  night,  during  a  festival ;  that  it  shall  gradually  be- 
come wasted,  and  a  residence  for  wild  beasts  ;  and  at  last,  shall  van- 
ish Scorn  the  earthi  as  completely  as  a  stone  cast  into  the  Euphrates. 
Comp.  Part  I.  §  17,  at  the  end. 

The  52d  chapter  comprises  an  'account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  almost  verbal  coincidence  with  II  Kings  xxiv.  18 — ^xxv.  30. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  discrepancies,  among  which  lii.  28—30, 
is  the  most  considerable.] 

The  principal  points  of  these  prophecies  are  the  following. 

I.  The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  burning  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  canying  away  of  the  citiz^is,  and  their  return  after  seventy 
years  of  captivity,  xxv.  11, 12.  xxix.  10.,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
government  and  of  Jerusalem,  the  perseverance  of  the  Hebrews  in 
religion,  their  happiness,  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  the  conquest 
of  the  ne^hbouring  nations  by  the  successors  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  coming  of  the  great  son  of  David,  the  Messiah. 

II.  The  overthrow  of  all  the  neigbbouring  kingdoms  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

ni  The  destruction  of  Babylon,  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
followed  that  event  through  a  long  series  of  ages. 

lY.  Many  predictions  of  proximate  events,  but  which  are  accu- 
rately defined,  as  xxii.  18,  19.  xkxvL  30. 
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§  135.     Style  of  Jeremiah. 

The  language  of  Jeremiah  is  simple,  or.  to  use  the  word  of  Je- 
rome* Pnef.  in  Jerem.,  rustic,[a]  intermixed  with  Chaldee  words, 
fiSlbiBy  ideas,  and  expressions.  Thus  he  adds,  in  imitation  of  the 
Aramsans^  the  feminine  Jod  to  the  second  person  feminine  of  the  first 
aorist,  as  "Fnrsh  n.  33.  xiii.  31.,  'DK'^p  iii.  4.     Comp.  iii.  5.  iv.  19. 

xxii.  23.  xxxi.  21.     He  uses  also  the  feminine  pronoun  ^p»f  tkaUf 


t . 


iv.  30,  and  the  feminine  suffix  O  in  ^^njr*^  xi.  15.     Aramsan  forms 

also  occur,  as  'Srn  for  ^Stkh  ii.  36,  and  rhm  for  nrhm  xiii.  19  ;  also 

the  article  as  the  Aramsan  emphatic  state,  where  otherwise  it  shooU 
not  be  found,  as  '^'y-^n  Soi3n  Hin  iv.  26.     Other  expressions  are  to 

be  met  with,  which,  though  not  properly  Aramsan,  are  yet  modem. 
Some  words  are  frequently  repeated,  especially  npfi,  and  even  some 

ideas  in  the  same  words.  The  style  of  Jeremiah  only  occasionally 
breathes  a  poetic  vehemence,  but  is  soft  and  easy.  In  the  prophe- 
cies against  foreign  nations,  where  the  author  has  borrowed  much  of 
the  very  language  of  the  more  ancient  prophets,  the  compoeitioii  is 
somewhat  more  elevated. [6] 

[a)  Tat  LowTH,  de  Stc.  Foes.  *Heb.  Pneleot.  XXI.  p.  283,  njii 
**  HieriMiymas  nescio  quam  sermonis  rusticitatpm  ei  objicere  videtur,  eo- 
jus  eqaidem  fiiteor  nalla  me  deprehendiase  vestigia.*^    He  then  prooeedi 
to  oharacterne  hit  style  as  foUows :  ^*  His  sentiments,  it  is  trae,  ars  net 
always  the  most  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  neat  and  compact ;  bot 
these  are  fiialts  common  to  those  writers,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  •!• 
cite  the  gentler  affections,  and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  sympathy  sad 
sorrow.    This  is  frequently  instanced  in  the  prophecies  of  this  auUMTf 
and  most  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  is  chiefly  poetical' 
The  middle  of  it  is  almost  entirely  historical.     The  latter  part  sgtio, 
consisting  of  the  last  six  chapters,  is  altogether  poeticaL'*    Grbgobt^i 
Trans,  p.  291 .  BotUm^  ISlfi.    TV.] 

[6)  Comp.  the  laboiBred  article  of  Eichhorn  on  this  suljcct,  Einltft. 
i  536.  Melancholy,  tender  sensibility,  and  somewhat  of  the  TerbssilT  ^^ 
grief,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jeremiah's  style.  Hii 
mournful  anticipations  of  calamities  are  the  most  pleasing,  while  his 
threatenings  partake  more  of  a  high  poetic  strain,  and  hia  adfflonitioiis 
almost  assume  the  character  of  simple  proee.    TV.] 
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§  136.    Order  if  ike  PrepkedeM. 

Regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  proirfieeies  of  Jeremiah 
were  delivered  is  very  little  oheerved  in  the  arrangement  of  tbon. 
MThen  he  was  commanded  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehmakim,  (c.  zzxfL) 
to  commit  the  prophecies  in  the  first  thirty-five  chapters  to  wntingf 
he  seems  to  have  dictated  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to 
his  recollection.  But  this  supposition  will  not  solve  the  whole  difii- 
culty,  as  this  part  contains  prophecies  belonging  to  the  time  of  Zede- 
kiah.  The  same  want  of  chronological  order  appears  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  The  reason  of  this  confiision  has  not  yet  been  sa* 
tisfactorily  explained ;  probably  it  arose  from  some  incidental  disor- 
der into  which  the  prophecies-  written  on  separate  small  rolls,  had 
ftUen  soon  after  the  time  of  the  prophet,  [a] 

[a)  So  EicHH.  Th.  IV.  8.  167.  f.,  bat  Da  Wbttb,  Einleit  {  S18, 
■am.  a)  oootends  that  cxxxvL  28.  proves  that  a  great  pert,' at  leait«  of 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  were  written  on  a  tingle  roll. 

The  following  table  of  the  dates  of  the  prophecies  is  from  Jahn*s  Ger* 
man  work,  (with  which  Eiehhom  agrees,)  with  a  single  additioo  firom 
De  Wette. 

Under  Jotiah.  Under  ZidMah. 

e.  liL  6.  without  year.  c.  zzi.  without  year. 

zziv.  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Under  Jehaiekun.  xxvii.  beginning  of  his  reign, 

o.  ncv.  fourth  year.  xxviii.  fourth  year. 

xxvL  beginning  of  his  reign.  zziz.  without  year. 

zxxT.  without  year.  zxzii.  tenth  year, 

zzzvi.  fourth  year.  zxziii.  tenth  year. 

xIt.  fourth  year.  zxziv.  without  year. 

xxzyii.  without  year, 
zzzviii.  without  year, 
zliz.  34.  beginning  of  his  reign. 
1— IL  fourth  year.  TV.] 

§  137.    Jeremiah  according  to  AiShUeacandrine  Vereion, 

The  order  of  the  prophecies  firom  c.  xxv.  15.  to  the  end  of  the 
book  10  entirely  different  in  the  Alexandrine  version  from  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  for  those  against  the  Gentiles,  which  in  the  latter  oc- 
cupy the  last  placoy  c.  xlvi — ^li.,  are  found  in  the  former  after  zxv.  14» 
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and  iu  a  different  Qvicr.[«]  Furtliery  not  oaly  are  many  words  and 
sentences  wanting  lb  this  version,  but  also  {>assages  of  considerable 
length.  See  viii.  10— IS.  xvi.  5,  6.  xvii.  1—4.  xtlx,  10,  11.  zzxiii. 
14 — 26.  xxxix.  4 — 13.  xlviii.  40,  41.  45—47.  As  these  omisBions 
were  observed  by  Jerome  in  the  old  Latin  versions,  which  were  made 
teom  the  Alexandrine  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  are 
mentioned  also  by  Ouioen  (Ep.  ad  Airic.  p.  226.);  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  of  great  antiquity,  older  than  the  time  of  Christ,  or  even  than 
the  Alexandrine  translation.  All  of  them  cannot  be  explained  as  er- 
rors of  transcribers,  for  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  exhibit 
an  intention  at  least  to  follow  a  particular  plan. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  twofold  series  of  prophecies,  and  for 
these  omissions  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  several  hypotheses  have 
been  formed.  Eichhom  supposes  tiiat  Jeremiah  prepared  a  twofold 
edition  of  his  prophecies,  and  that  the  second,  which  we  have  in  the 
Hebrew  text  ^as  more  complete  than  the  other  from  whieh  the 
Alexandrine  version  proceeded.-^-— It  is  the  opinion  of  John  D.  Mieb- 
aelis  that  the  second  was  the  more  accurate,  and  that  our  Hebrew 
text  contains  interpolations.  But  both  these  opinions  are  at  variance 
veith  the  character  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  not  fond  of  writing,  and 
when  divinely  commanded  to  record  his  prophecies  did  not  write  him- 
self, but  dictated  to  Baruch.  Besides,  in  his  second  edition  the 
prophet  would  have  taken  pains  lo  secure  an  arrangement  of  his  pro- 
phecies, which  should  not  afterwards  have  been  distuiiied  again  is 

both  editions. Spohn*  contends  that  the  Alexandrine  translator 

has  rendered  six  places,  which  in  the  original  occur  twice  in  one  ve^ 
sion  only  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  for  the  same  reason  has  omitted 
other  places.  But  this  agupposition  cannot  be  reconciled  with  omis- 
sions arising  from  similar  terminations,  as  xxxix.  4 — 13.  xxvii.  12— 
14. 18,  21.  vii.  27.  xxv.  14.  xlviii.  45—47.  lii.  15.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  all  the  omissions  cannot  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same 
cause,  but  that  some  iran  fiom  the  negligence  of  the  transltton 
others  from  the  careleHnpa  of  transcribers,  and  others  from  inteiiKh 
lations  of  the  Hebrew  text.    In  this  maimer  perhaps  two  rocenfioDS 

*  [Ib  tbe  preface,  p.  1— It,  to  hii  work  eatitled— Jeremiai  vatM  e  Yttoioae  Jidie- 
omm  Alexaadrinomm  ae  reUquomm  iateipretiim  OrMeonmi  emendatof,  aetitq"^ 

vaav^MS^i%aiP%  flMiV^^WvBvs    ^  s^^v*  ■ 
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were  produced,  one  interpolated  in  Babylonia,  ittd  remaining  in  our 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  ofther  in  Palestine,  wfaiePooiitted  something, 
and  which,  having  been  afterwards  brought  to  Egypt  was  the  original 
firom  which  the  Alexandrine  version  was  composed.  On  all  thaie 
points  I  shall  spe^  more  folly  in  Apend.  Herm*  Fase.  11.* 


4 


[a)  The  foUowing  tables  (the  fint  froa  Jaha'i  Genn«o  work,  the 
teoond  from  EiciimoiiH^t  Einleit.  }  542  a.)  exhibit  the  differences  be- 
tween the  arrangemeot  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  that  qf  the  Alexandrine 
version,  and  will  ba  fonnd  aseAil  to  the  stadwt  of  tl^  writings  of  this 
prophet. 


LXX. 

HXBRSW. 

c.  XXV.  15-^1. 

c.  xlix.  34-39. 

xxvi. 

xlvi. 

xxvii. 

1. 

xxviii. 

U. 

xxix. 

5  xlvii.  1—7. 
i  xlix.  7— JK. 

XXX.  1 — ^5. 

xlix.  1—5. 

XXX.  5—11* 

xlix.  38—34. 

XXX.  n-^16. 

xlix.  J3-JW. 

• 

XXXI. 

xlviii.  1—45. 

xxxu. 

XXV.  15—^. 

•  •  • 

XXXIU. 

xxvi. 

xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xUii. 

xUv. 

«2t. 

xavi. 


xlviii. 


xxvii.  I^^19. 


XXXIll. 


'^  (Coup,  also  flie  Geim.  ]iitrodaetio&,  p.  667—669.    TV.] 
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L  ,. 

zliii. 

iLi^-ao. 

zliy. 

IL  31-36. 

xlv. 

liL 

lu. 

Hbbrsw. 

LXX. 

0.  zxy.  1 — 14. 

c  XXV.  1 — 14 

zxy.  15-^. 

zzzii. 

ICKVL 

mriii. 

xzni.  1^19. 

ZZZlY. 

xzvii.  19—22. 

wanting. 

1. 

li 
Hi. 


TU. 


zzziu,  1—14. 

xL 

zzxiii.  14 — ^25. 

wanting. 

ZZZIT. 

xli 

XZXT. 

xlu. 

XZZYi. 

xliii. 

xzxvii. 

xliv. 

xxxriii. 

xlv. 

xzziz.  1—3. 15—18. 

xlvi. 

zzziz.  4—14. 

wanting. 

xL 

xlvii. 

zlL 

xlviii. 

xlii. 

xlix. 

zliii. 

1. 

xUt. 

lil-31. 

XlT. 

U.  31—35. 

xIti. 

XXVI. 

ZlTlL 

xxix.  1—7. 

zlYiii.  1—46. 

zlriii.  46—47. 

wanting. 

zlix.  1-4. 

zxz.  1—6. 

zliz.  7    Wi^'- 

zxix.  7—22. 

zlix.  '^'''^It^jfi^ 

XXX.  11—16. 

zlix.  28-S4Blr 

XXX.  6—11. 

zliz.  36—39. 

xxT.  16— CI. 

lii. 


TV.] 
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§  138.    RupeeUng  the  Author  of  the  LmaUatunu. 

The  Book  of  Lamentations^  which  in  Hebrew  bears  the  title  of 
riDHC,  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins,  in  Greek  called  0pfi^oh  and 

in  Latin,  LamefUaHanes^  is  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  This  is  attested 
by  the  most  ancient  and  uniform  traditioni  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
subject  of  the  book,  and  by  its  language  and  style.  The  events  which 
Jeremiah  had  predicted  in  his  prophecies  as  about  to  take  place,  in 
his  lamentations  he  deplores  as  having  come  to  pass  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  imposture  of  false  prophets  who  were  seducing  the  people  with 
vain  hopes  (Lam.  ii.  14.  iv.  12.  s.),  the  folly  of  trusting  for  aid  to 
allies  (Lam.  i.  19.  iv.  17.  comp.  Jer.  xv.  15.  as.  wvii.  22.  4—11.), 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  hatred  and 
calamities  which  he  himself  experienced,  and  of  which  he  had  so 
frequently  complained  in  his  prophecies.  The  language,  like  that  of 
the  prophecies,  is  intermingled  with  Chaldee  words  and  fonns»  and 
the  style  is  of  a  melancholy  character,  [a] 

[a)  Ds  WxTTX,  Eioleit.  }  274.  anm.  e)  gives  the  following  references. 
Lam.  L  15.  ii.  13  comp.  Jer.  xiv.  17.  zlvi.  11. ;  Lam.  ii.  22.  comp.  Jer. 

vi  25.  z.  3. 10;  Lam.  i.  11.  comp.  Jer.  xv.  19.  Chaldaisms  ;  pDDl9. 

.  •• 

i.  4 ;  HVth,  iv.  1.  &c.— TV.] 

§  139.  Subfeet  of  the  LamenUaUm*. 

Some  authors,  as  Josephus  and  Jerome  among  the  ancients,  and 
Ifichaelis  and  Dathe  among  the  modems,  have  maintained  that  these 
moomiul  poems  were  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Josiah. 
Others,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  destrac- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  which  is  lamented.  But  upon  a  carefiil  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  that  the  book  does  not  relate  to 
%  single  subject,  but  consists  of  five  cfifiannt  poems,  in  which  the 
^aoie  number  of  calamitous  events  are  d^^red.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1)  the  carrying  away  of  king  Jehoiakim,  with  ten  thousand  of 
the  prindpal  Hebrews,  c.  i.  comp.  II  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17,  II  Chron. 

^axn.9ftO. 2)  The  assault  of  Jerusalem,  cii. 3)  Thecalami- 

ties  undergone  by  the  prophet,  c.  iii. 4)  The  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 


en 
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lem,  the  carrying  away  of  king  Zedekiah,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Hebrews,  c.  iv.— — 6)  The  wretched  condition  of  the  people  and  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  c.  ▼.  See  Horbxbs 
Neae  Bearbeitung  der  Klagegesange  Jeremia's,  1784. 

§  140.     Stifle  of  the  LamentaHans. 

These  mournful  poems  express  the  feelings  of  the  prophet  in  Ae 
very  order  in  which  they  arose  in  his  mind.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  in  them  any  particular  arrangement.  The  style,  as 
the  poetic  character  of  the  composition  required,  is  somewhat  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  prophecies.  The  tropes  correspond  nith 
the  sorrowful  nature  of  the  subject.  The  initial  letters  of  the  verses 
iif  the  first  four  chapters  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  yet  is 
such  a  manner  that  in  the  third  chapter  each  letter  commences  three 
successive  verses.  The  fifth  chapter  corresponds  in  the  number  of 
its  verses  with  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  the  order 
of  the  initial  letters  is  neglected.  A  remarkable  transposition  of  die 
verses  which  begin  with  Phe  and  Ain  is  observable  in  ii.  16,  17.  iii. 
46<»52,  and  iv.  16,  17 ;  which  is  not  found  in  i.  16,  17,  nor  in  other 
alphabetical  poems.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  assigned  for  thk ; 
probably  the  verses  have  by  some  mischance  or  other  been  misplaced. 

§  141.     Age  of  Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi,  M^a  p  SKpTfi%  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  was 

•  •  •  >  • 

oanried  away  with  king  Jehoiachin  and  ten  thousand  other  Jews,  to 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chebar.  In  the  fifth  year  after 
his  removal,  the  seventh  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  vui 
694  B.  C.  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  i.  2.,  which  he  eier- 
cised  from  that  time  during  at  least  twenty-seven  years,  to  the  jmr 
567  B.  C  ,  xxiz.  17.  The  year  of  his  call  is  mentioned  i.  ],  as  the 
90th,  meaning  from  the  coiBiniencement  of  the  great  Chaldean 
naichy,  which  began  624  K  'C.  in  the  18th  year  of  Jonah,  tke 
that  was  remarkable  for  the  Recovery  of  the  ancient  copy  of  the  lav 
of  Moses.  Ezeldel,  therefore,  was  in  part  contemporary  with  Jere- 
miah,  and  the  contents  of  his  book  remarkably  agree  with  the  writia|S 
of  that  prophet. 
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§  142.     Contend  of  the  Book  cf  EtsMd. 

[In  the  fifth  year  of  his  imprisonment,  Ezekiel  receiveB  a  dinne 
commianon  to  prophesy  to  the  Hebrews^  whether  they  would  regard 
him  or  not.  In  the  vision^  a  roll  written  within  and  without  with 
lamentations  is  handed  to  him,  and  he  is  commanded  to  eat  it,  in 
token  of  the  revelations  which  were  to  be  communicated  to  him. 
He  comes  then  to  Tel-abib,  on  the  Ghebar,  where,  after  seven  days^ 
he  is  again  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  and  appointed  a  watchman 
to  see  and  announce  the  coming  events,  i.  1—- iii.  21. 

It  is  probable  that  immediately  after  this  call  Ezekiel  received  the 
conmiand  to  portray  Jerusalem  upon  a  tile,  and  to  lay  siege  to  this 
delineation,  while  he  lay  before  it  on  his  left  side  three  hundred  and 
ninety  daysi  and  forty  on  bis  right,,  at  the  same  time  living  sparingly 
upon  a  wretched  diet  and  a  limited  supply  of  water.  Thus  he  wa$ 
to  represent  the  actual  siege  of  the  city,  and  the  famine  which  should 
prevail,  the  number  of  days  being  designed  to  mark  out  the  yeatft 
during  which  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  had  sinned ;  and  the  kind 
of  bread  which  he  was  commanded  to  use  being  an  emblem  of  the 
inq^ve  food  which  the  Jews  would  be  obliged  to  eat  when  dispersed 
among  the  Heathen,  iiL  22 — iv.  17.  He  is  also  directed,  v.  i«^,  to 
cat  off  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  to  bum  a  third  part  of  it,  to 
smite  a  third  part  with  a  sword,  and  to  scatter  the  remainder  to  the 
•  wind,  hewing  on  it  with  the  sword.  A  few  hairs  of  this  last  third 
put  he  was  to  take,  and  bind  in  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  and  at  last 
t^^throw  some  even  of  these  into  the  fire.  Thus  a  third  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  were  to  be  destroyed  by  famine  and  pestilence, 
another  third  by  the  sword,  and  the  rest  to  be  dispersed  and  pur- 
aned  with  the  sword,  v.  6—17.  The  prophet  continues  this  subject 
i^jthe  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  with  the  addition  that  Jerusalem 
ahall  be  destroyed. 

Chaps,  viii — ^xi.  In  the  sixth  year,  on  the  fifUi  day  of  the  sixth 
monthf  Ezekiel  is  transported  in  a  vision  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
iBd  sees  there  various  kinds  of  idolatry  practbed.  Those  persons 
yifbo  9M  to  be  delivered,  are  by  divine  command  marked  on  the  fin^ 
lieady  and  the  others  are  put  to  death,  and  burning  coab  scattered 
Of«r  the  eity.    Two  men  who  have  given  bad  advice,  (an  embtom  of 
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tbe  coiHifl^ora  iirbo  teihiced  Zedekiah  to  revolt,)  are  broo^t  to  the 
Iwrders  of  the.  csiMntry  and  there  put  to  death.  Ckmip.  Jer.  bi.  10. 
Tkia.  portion  oonehides  with  tbe  promise,  that  those  who  had  been 
^sanned  away  captive  along  with  Jeconiah,  should  return,  and  take 
jHMieflsion  of  the  laud,  abandon  idolatry  and  live  under  the  divine 
protecticHu 

Chap.  xii.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to  break  a  hole  through 
the  wall  of  hia  house,  and  to  remove  his  furniture,  carrying  it  on  hk 
baok,  at  twilight,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  covering 
liis  face.  This  was  a  sign  to  Zedekiali,  who  should  break  through 
tbe  wall  and  escape  at  night,  but  be  taken  prisoner  and  brought  ^to 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeana>  which,  however,  he  should  not  see  though 
he  should  die  there.  The  remainder  were  to  be  destroyed  or  scat* 
tared..  Doubters  respecting  the  accomj^iahment  of  those  prophecies 
are  then  assured  that  they  will  certainly  and  speedily  be  fulfilled. 
With  this  is  connected  a  threatening  against  the  false  prophets  and 
ibrtune-tellers  denounced  in  the  thirteenth  chapter. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  some  of  the  priftdpal  men,  who  in  iheix 
hearts  were  devoted  to  idolatry,  are  threatened  with  punishment ;  and 
tbe  prophet  announces  that  although  he  had  determined  not  to  spare 
tiie  guilty,  yet  in  Jerusalem  a  remnant  should  be  preserved,  in  whose 
conduct  the  eailes  should  see  the  viciousness  of  the  people,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  their  punishment     This  is  also  represented 
in  c.  XV.  under  the  figure  of  a  vine  tree,  the  wood  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  tbe  tree  itself,  cannot  be  employed  like 
that  of  other  trees  of  an  inferior  character,  to  make  the  most  trifliiv 
article  of  furniture,  but  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  flames.     Thus  also 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  are  useless  ;  they  are  destined  to  punislh 
ment. ^In  c.  xvi.  this  viciousness  is  depicted  in  much  stronger  co- 
lours.   Jerusalem  is  represented  as  a  Canaanitish  female,  expO0|i 
immediately  %fter  birth,  but  taken  by  God,  brought  up,  cfethedV 
splendid  garments,  nourielied  with  the  most  costly  viands,  taken  at 
last  as  his  bride  and  becoming  a  mother.    But  she  grows  proud  dis- 
solute, wanton,  and  at  length  an  adulteress  devoid  of  shame,  laviaUog 
upon  her  lovers  the  presents  which  her  husband  had  given  heri  and 
preparing  the  children  which  she  had  borne  him  to  be  devoured.  She 
shall  therefore  be  stripped,  and  her  lovers  shall  stone  her  and  cut  iier 
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limbs  to  pieces.  The  meaning  of  the  allegory  is,  that  Jeruaalemi  u 
Cana&Ditish  cit]',  was  taki>n  by  the  Deity  na  his  reiidenre.  and  embel- 
lished ;  but  since  it  has  become  ho  idolairous,  it  shall  be  destroyed. 
This  allegorical  female  is  then  compared  with  her  elder  sister  Sama- 
ria and  with  her  younger  sister  Sudom.  (that  is.  Moab  and  Animon,) 
whose  diaBOJuteness  ahe  far  exceeds,  and  therefore  shall  be  severely 
punished. 

[In  chapter  ivii.  the  prophet  utters  a  parable  of  a  vine  planted  and 
caretiilly  cultivated  by  an  eagle,  which  bent  its  roots  and  shot  forth 
its  branches  towards  another  eagle,  and  is  therefore  threatened  with 
extirpation,  1 — 10.  By  this  is  represented  the  revolt  of  the  Jewish 
king  Irom  Nebuchadnezzar  with  whom  he  had  made  a  treaty,  to  the 
king  of  Rgypt,  for  which  exemplary  punishment  is  denounced,  1 1 — 2 1 . 
This  is  followed  by  a  promise  of  a  great  king  hereafter  to  arise,  and 
to  exercise  royal  authority  in  Israel,  22 — 24.*     TV  ] 

Chapter  iviii.  exposes  the  erroneous  opinion  that  posterity  were 
punished  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors  which  was  expressed  by  tlic 
proverb—"  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge." 
i  The  nineteenth  chapter  contains  two  melancholy  poems  relating  to 
the  two  captive  kings,  Jehoahaz  in  Egypt,  and  Jehoiachin  in  Babylon. 
They  are  represented  as  two  young  lions  taken  in  the  toils  of  the 
hunters.  The  nation  is  then  introduced  under  the  ligure  of  a  flou- 
liHhiag  vine,  scorched  by  the  east  wind,  then  torn  up  and  transplanted 
in  the  wilderness. 
0  Chap.  sx.   In  the  seventh  year,  on  the  tenth  of  the  Mh  month, 

oe  of  the  principal  exiles,  who  had  come  to  the  prophet  to  inquire 
of  the  Lord,  receive  instead  of  on  answer,  a  repetition  of  former 
-threats.  Like  their  fathers,  they  also  are  refractory,  and  bent  upon 
assimilating  themselves  to  the  Heathen.  But  this  shall  not  be.  Vet 
shall  they  be  preserved  and  brought  back  again  to  Palestine,  where 
they  shall  become  steady  worshippers  of  God. 

In  c.  sx.  45 — xxi.  32,  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  represented 
'   under  the  image  of  n  forest  wrapped  in  flames.     The  prophet  ex- 
plains this. When  Nebuchadnezzar  comes  to  the  place  where  his 


*  [Thi*  brief  inaljiii  ol  like  teventneiilli  chtpter  ku  beei 
IW  Ib«  Aotlior,  piobabtj  Uimugh  iuidrcrtcaee,  baa  ptuMd  it 
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road  Afidity  tka  dm  tevnch  leading  to  RabbathAmmoii,  in  rebdIioD 
tecranof  its  ttiltmce  with  Jenualem  and  Egypt,  and  the  oikarto  Je« 
rwalem,  be  <^o&auka  the  lol  of  arrows,  the  soothsayers  and  the  lfli»* 
phiBi«  reapectittg  the  road .  most  proper  to  be  taken,  and  the  answer 
directs  him  to  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  must  lose  his  crown,  and  all  be 
lost  until  he  comes  to  whom  the  government  belongs,  and  to  whom 
God  will  give  it  (comp.  Gen.  xlii.  10.).  Although  the  Ammonites 
would  lor  this  time  be  spared,  destruction  should  afterwards  overtake 
tbem. 

In  c.  ixii.  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  upbraided  with  their 
crimes,  and  threatened  with  severe  punishment  on  account  of  them. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  represents  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  under 
the  image  of  two  sisters,  Aholah  (nSnic)  and  Aholibah  (nrSrm),  both 

of  whom  have  been  harlots  from  their  youth.  The  elder  is  punished 
as  she  deserves,  but  this  only  makes  her  sister  worse,  and  therefore 
she  also  shall  be  punished.  The  Chaldeans  shall  cut  oflT  her  nose 
and  ears  ;  she  shall  be  stoned  and  hewed  in  pieces^  her  children  pot 
to  death  and  her  houses  burned.  That  is,  as  Samaria  has  been  de- 
stroyed, so  also  shall  Jerusalem  be  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  slam 
and  dispersed. 

Chap.  xxiv.  In  the  ninth  year^  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  Ezekiel  receives  the  divine  commission  to  note  down  that 
day,  because  then  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  besiege  Jerusalem* 
Comp.  Jer.  lii.  4.  The  city  is  compared  to  a  boiling  pot,  fiDed  with 
flesh,  out  of  which  one  piece  afler  another  is  to  be  drawn.  The 
brazen  vessel  is  thereby  so  full  of  rust,  that  it  must  be  cleanssdr' 
(made  glowing  hot  and  cooled  in  water  )  but  even  this  operation  does 
not  completely  cleanse  it.  By  this  image  he  declares,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  would  not  be  entirely  reformed  by  all  the  afflictions 
of  the  siege Afler  this  the  prophet  loses  his  wife,  and  is  prohi- 
bited by  divine  command  from  showing  any  sign  of  grief.  By  Hob 
emblem  it  is  denoted  that  the  sanctuary  shall  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  exfles  shall  not  dare  utter  a  lamentation,  through  fear  of  the  COB- 
querors.  As  a  prognostic  of  this  event,  the  prophet  is  not  to  speak 
until  the  messenger  shaD  arrive  vdth  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
the  city. 
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Cbap.  xxT— sssii.  These  cliapters  coolBin  prophccieB  against  fo- 
reign nations,  principally  those  that  exulted  at  tb«  calamities  which 

had  befallen  the  Hebrews. 1 )  Against  the  Ammonites,  xxv.  1 — 7, 

and  the  Moabites,  8—11. ?)  Against  Edom    *.  IS— 14. 3) 

Against  the  Philistines,  p.  15 — 17 4)  Against  Tyre.     In  c.  jtjt»i. 

its  conquest  and  deslniclion  by  Nebuchadnez2ar  are  predicted  ;  then 
fblloHS  a  lamentalion  on  B<'count  of  the  fate  of  this  celebrated  city.c. 
xxviii  which  is  succeeded  by  a  dennnciation  of  the  downfai  of  its 
proud  king,  xiviii.  1 — 19.,  and  of  punishroenl  to  be  inflicted  npon 
Zidon,  ff.  20 — S4.     A  promise  of  return  to  the  Hebrews  r.  2b,  86, 

eoDcludes  this  portion. b)  Against  Kgypt,  c.  xzix — xnii,  in  sii 

p*rta. — Its  conquest  and  future  depression,  iiix,  1 — 16; — its  inva- 
sion and  devastation  by  NcbuchndnezEar  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Tyre,  xxix.  17 — xks.  19  ; — the  dispersion  of  tiie  inhabitants, 
XIX,  20 — 26  ; — the  fall  of  the  king  under  the  image  of  a  large  cedar, 
felled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cast  into  the  kiogdom  of  the  dead, 
xxxi  ;<— a  lamentation  on  the  fall  of  Pharaoh  and  the  destruction  of 
Egypt,  xxxii.  1 — 16  ; — and  another  lamentation  at  the  conducting  of 
Egyiltt  into  the  empire  of  the  dead  to  rest  with  Assyria,  EUam,  and 
\  Other  nationa.  v.  1 7—32. 

la  c.  ixxiii.  I — 20  the  duty  of  a  prophet  is  represented  by  that  of 
t  watchman,  who  is  to  decjaie,  under  pain  of  severe  punishment, 
what  he  sees  at  a  distaucc,  howaver  calamitous  it  may  be.  God  is 
roftdy  to  withhold  the  announced  evil  ou  condition  of  repentance  ;  but 
if  the  sinner  relapse  into  vice,  his  former  repentance  shall  not  avail 
fit  deliver  him  ;  as,  on  the  contrary  his  previous  crimes  shall  not  sub- 
ject him  to  punishment  if  he  sincerely  abandon  them.  This  is  the 
answer  lo  the  complaint  of  the  Hebrews  that  Godb  proceedings 
against  them  were  not  just. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  21—33.  In  the  twelfth  year,  on  the  fifth  of  the  tenth 
month,  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  brought.  On 
tbe  previous  evening  the  prophet  had  again  resumed  the  subject,  on 
vhich  he  bad,  since  c.  xsiv.,  been  silent.  He  denounces  pun- 
i^ment  of  the  crimes,  on  account  of  which  the  country  promised  to 
Abraham  should  be  wasted,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated.  Then 
ii^w  in  c.  «xiv.  a  denunciation  against  the  shepherds  or  kings,  who 
•Wk  their  own  welfare  and  not  that  of  the  community,  and  a  promise 
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timt  God  win  bring  Us  people  back  again,  become  their  king  hifliMlf, 
tnd  set  up  the  second  David  or  Messiah. 

The  35tb  chapter  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  desolatioii  of  die 
country  of  Seir  or  of  the  Edomites,  who  had  rejoiced  at  the  calami- 
ties €€  the  Hebrews.  These,  says  the  prophet,  c.  xxxvi.,  wffl  Crod 
bring  back  and  muhiply.  This  return  and  the  restoration  of  the 
stale  are  represented  xiiriii.  1 — 14,  in  a  fision,  as  a  resomNidQn 
fifom  the  dead.  Ihen,  e.  16 — 28,  shall  Judah  and  Israel  be  in&h 
0ohibly  united  as  one  people,  maintain  the  worship  of  God»  hwe  onder 
hb  protection,  and  receiye  the  second  David  as  their  king. 

Chapters  zxzriii.  xxxix.  predict  the  expedition  of  Gog«  the  king 
of  Magog,  against  the  returned  Hebrews  when  the  country  is  to 
undergo  a  great  revolution,  Gog  being  conquered  and  sustaining  a 
great  slaughter.  This  is  an  image,  somewhat  strcmgly  delineated)  of 
the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Syrians. 

Chaps,  xl — xlviii.  In  these  last  nine  chapters*  the  prophety  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  receives  in  a  visicm  a  statement  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  temple  and  of  its  parts,  of  the  duties  of  the  Le- 
vltes  and  priests,  of  the  greatness  of  Jerusalem  and  its  gates,  of  the 
duties  and  domains  of  the  princes  or  kings  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
whole  land,  of  its  distribution  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  city  which  should  be  called  n99  nfrr*  Jekomk 

there.  The  Hebrews  will  then  no  more  relapse  into  idolatry.  Out 
of  the  temple  a  fountain  shall  spring  which,  on  its  progress  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  shall  become  a  Jarge  stream  with  fruitful  trees  on  ili 
banks,  and  shall  even  sweeten  the  salt  waters  of  that  sea,  c.  xlm 
Comp.  Ps.  xlvi.  5.  Joel  iv.  18.  Zach.  xiv.  8.  It  is  abundantly  eri- 
dent  from  this  stream,  which  is  a  figure  of  happiness,  and  from  the 
name  of  the  chief  city,  that  the  whole  description  is  only  an  image  of 
the  certain  restoration  of  the  Hebrews.  The  prophet  sees  the  tem- 
ple already  standing,  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  the  land  divided.  Should 
I  venture  to  determine  with  more  particularity  the  period  referred  to^ 
it  would  seem  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  representation  is  figura- 
tive of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  country  received  a 
large  accession  by  conquests,  many  of  the  Jews  returned  from  fh- 
reign  lands,  and  the  people  lived  under  their  own  kings.] 
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Tiie  pointB  in  these  prophecies  which  are  priucipaliy  worthy  of 
attention,  are  the  following.  1)  That  the  propbety  more  than  one 
handled  miles  distant  from  the  scenci  should  have  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  veiy  day  it  took  place  ; 
and  Uke  Jeremiah,  should  have  constantly  predicted  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabitants.— 2) 
That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zedekiah  through  the 
broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  the  circumstances,  that  he  should 
be  overtaken  by  the  Chaldeans,  that  he  should  not  be  aUiin  but  car- 
ried into  their  country^  which,  however  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verified  by  Nebuchadnezauir's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  3) 
That  moreover,  hke  Jeremiah,  he  should  plaiidy  predict  the  return  of 
the  Hebrews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
Godf  events  so  remote  and  in  themselves  improbable,  and  also  the 

conquest  of  Idumea  by  the  Hebrews. 4)  That  he  should  have 

announced  not  only  the  demolition  of  Tyre  to  be  rebuilt  no  more,  (for 
die  new  city  was  founded  upon  an  island,)  but  also  that  its  ruins  should 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously 

verified. 5)  Lastly,  that,  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold 

the  advent  of  that  great  Son  of  David  at  a  period  when  David's 
family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

§  143.     Style  of  Ezekiel, 

The  work  of  Ezekiel  contains  many  visions,  which  are  uot  onlv 
minutely  described  in  all  their  circumstances  and  details,  but  even  in 
aome  instances,  repeated*  His  tropes  and  images  do  not  always 
correspond  accurately  with  nature.  Comp.  xvii.  xxiii.  34.  xxix.  7.  [a] 
The  prophet's  style  in  reproving  vice  is  vehement,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  sablime,  and  it  is  almost  everywhere  prosaic.  His  language  is 
intermiBgled  with  many  Chaldee  words  and  forms,  as  might  naturally 
1>e  expected  from  his  residence  in  Mesopotamia.     Comp.  "^n^^K  in 

Ofi.  13  ^!nh\  xvi.  20  ;  nrw  as  an  article  in  i/  16,  and  in  instead  of 

Htm  in  zxxiii.  30  ;  and  many  other  places.  [6] 

[a)    St.  John,  in  Uii  Apocalyiue,  has  czliibiti>J  muiiy  •*{  Kzeldel'i 
llgVNt  in  a  manner  mucli  more  c]p|^t  nnd  nntiiral.l 


■« 
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[6)  GBisvivs'obtarves  that  EsekMl  <*  has  probably  UiegreitMl  pro- 
portion of  grammatical  anomalies  and  errors  of  all  the  writen  io  tht  Old 
Testament  .*'  See  his  examination  of  the  lan^age  of  this  prophet ;  Otnb. 
tier  Heb.  Spraohe  und  Schrift,  {  11.  8.  35.  f.  Eickhoeit  also,  Eiiilsit 
}  548,  IV.  Th.  S.  242.  f.,  enters  at  some  length  into  a  oonsideratioo  of  the 
language  of  Ezekiel,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  identitj  of  the  author 
throughout  the  book.    Dr.] 

§  144.     Order  of  EzMeP€  Pr^pkeeies. 

These  prophecies  have  been  digested  in  the  order  of  time,  as  is 
attested  by  the  titles  ;  so  that  those  which  are  destitute  of  titles  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  title  next  prece£ng» 
especially  as  all  the  prophecies  were  prepared  with  particidar  caret 
and  were  certainly  recorded  by  the  prophet  previously  to  their  being 
uttered.  Those  only  which  were  pronounced  against  the  Heathen* 
although  collected  in  c.  zxv — xxzii.,  were  not  all  written  at  the  same 
time,  nor  have  they  been  digested  in  chronological  order.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  remove  this  difficulty,  unless  on  the  supposition*  that  some 
transcriber  inconsiderately  added  those  prophecies  to  xziv.  27,  where 
Ezekiel  is  said  to  be  silent,  and  in  doing  so,  wrote  them  out  in  the 
order  in  which  he  found  them. [a]  This  will  account  for  the  total 
want  of  arrangement  in  this  portion,  and  for  the  omission  through 
forgetfulness  of  the  predictions  against  the  Edomites  in  xxxv.,  and 
against  Gog  and  Magog  in  xxxviii.  xxxix. 

[a)  Comp.  xxvi.  zzx.  xzxi.  which  belong  to  the  period  of  his  sileoot.] 

§  145.     Of  the  Uui  nine  chapters  rf  Exekid. 

Some  writers  deny  that  the  last  nine  chapters  are  to  be  attributad 
to  Ezekiel.  [a]     But  the  arguments  on  which  this  hypothesis  rast  are 

by  no  means  sufficient  to  sustain  it. 1)    The  obscurity  ttf  these 

chapters  b  urged.  But  certainly  this  is  not  at  variance  with  tbe 
opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of 
his  work  are  less  perspicuous,  not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  tUs 
kind,  particularly  of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligibie 

without  the  aid  of  drawings. 2)     These  chapters  are  supposed 

to  contun  commands  which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after 
their  return,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  eiistf 
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or  at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition  is  uii- 
fooided :  for  those  chapters  do  not'' contain  commands,  but  an  em- 
blfliiatic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to  confirm  the  certainty 

of  the  return,  and  the  re-establishment  of  divine  worship. 3)     It 

is  fiirther  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  possibly  retain  in  me- 
mory the  numbers  of  so  many  measurements  as  were  perceived  by 
him  in  his  vision.  But  this  is  of  little  weight ;  for  as  the  impressions 
of  the  visions  were  the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward 
senses  being  at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining 
them  in  the  memory.  Besides  there  are  persons  who  commit  num- 
bers to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors  to  these  pro- 
phecies allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the  dress  and  form  in 
which  the  prophets  announce  their  predictions,[6]  there  would  have 

been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 4)    Josephus,  Ant.  X.  v. 

1.,  attributes  to  Ezekiel  ttoo  books  of  the  Babylonian  CaptivUff,  But 
as  by  the  second  book  of  Ezekiel,  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters, 
how  is  it  possible  thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  ? 
There  is  no  necessity  therefore  to  apply  the  language  of  Josephus  to 
Jeremiah,[c]  which  can  not  be  done  without  violence  to  the  series  of 
i  the  discourse. 

CoBBODT,  I.  Th.  S.  105,  conjectures,  that  some  Hebrew,  who  re- 
tamed  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren,  made  up  these  chap- 
ters, in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution  of  the  country  by  which  he 
might  acquire  a  portion  for  himself.  But  this  conjecture  is  altoge- 
ther worthless,  for  no  such  impostor  would  have  written  so  lai^ely  and 
i^  such  a  manner  o£  the  temple  sndofthe  dwieion  of  the  couniry  among 
ike  iribeSf  and  at  the  same  time  forget  entirely  the  distribution  among 
mdMdtuOs. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  established  in  opposition  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  prophecies  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  their  contents.  The 
vifjoiw,  the  manner  of  conoeying  reproof  the  mnliiiude  of  ckrcumetan- 
iki  pariieularef  the  character  of  the  language  and  style%  in  all  which 
respeets  Easekiel  is  remarkably  distinguished  'from  other  writers, 
prove  that  he  must  have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imi- 
tation  could  possibly  have  been  so  successful. 

[«)  Thif  fuspicion  was  first  advanced  by  OKDxa  in  his  Freye  Unter- 
faohuiig  neber  eini^e  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  )77t.  and  subsequently  main- 
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tained  hj  G.  T.  L.  Voobl  in  his  edition  of  Oedtr't  work,  mil  Zog^be 
und  Anmerkungen,  and  by  Cobrodi  in  his  Versueb  mer  BeleuokHluig 
der  Gesch.  des  Kanons.    It  is  rejected  with  scorn  by  Fichbo&h,  GilWt- 
}  549.  IV.  Th.  S.  248.  ff.,  and  by  Dm  Wbttb,  Einleit.  {  223.  ann.  a. 
and  Bbrtholdt,  S.  1491.  ff.     TV.] 

[b)  This  is  an  argumenhim  ad  hominem^  resorted  to  by  Jahn,  as  auffi- 
cient  to  confute  his  anta^nists,  who,  in  all  probability,  maintained  an 
this  subject  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Eichhom.  Thia  latter  writar  ax* 
plicitly  avows  his  sentiments  as  follows :  *^  All  ecstasies  and  viiiaiis  ave, 
in  my  opinion,  mere  poetic  fiction :  and  [he  refers  particularly  to  thota  of 
Exekiel]  another  writer  of  a  different  ag;e  and  of  a  different  diipoiitioB, 
or  gifted  with  less  fancy  and  invention,  would  have  expressed  tlie  tame 
ideas  in  an  entirely  different  manner.*'    Einleit.  Th.  IV.  S.  257.     TV.] 

[e)  As  is  done  by  Eiorhoriv,  Einleit.  {  540,  549.     TV.] 

§  146.     Whether  Ezekid  wrote  the  Prophecies  against  the  Heathen, 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Britiah  Regis- 
ter, for  March,  1798,  p.  189,  denies  that  the  prophecies  in  c*  xxt— 
xxxii,  XXXV,  xxxvi,  and  xxxviii,  xxxix,  are  Ezekiers.  His  re^Mins 
are  so  exceedingly  trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  very  parts  of  the  book  con-  'ji 
tain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet ;  very  many  par- 
ticulars which  Ezekiel  is  accustomed  to  introduce  elsewhere  are  foand 
in  these  prophecies  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  designatum  of  the  year%  the 
mont'h  and  the  day^  on  which  a  revelation  was  communicated ;  the  re- 
markable phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  with  the  usage  ia 
the  Aramsan  dialect ;  the  forms,  sei  th^f  face  towards  or  agaiiul 
prophesy  against — hear  the  word  of  Jehooak — thus  saith  the  Lori 
Jehooah — the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me — they  shall  know  that  lam 
Jehaoah — take  up  a  lamentationfor.  In  these  chapters,  as  in  c  i— - 
xziv,  the  terms  Tn  and  vcfff^  are  frequently  applied  to  kingSi^the 

.T  •  T 

same  devices  for  conducting  sieges,  p^i,  a  circunwaHaiian^  and  vfMf 

a  moundf  are  mentioned,  comp.  c.  xxvL  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  zii- 
27.  (22),  and  in  fine  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  of  cireiim- 
stances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  reference  to  the  viflon 
mentioned«in  i.  13.  x.  2.  If  the  mentioning  the  regions  of  the  de- 
parted more  frequently  than  is  usual  (see  xxvi.  20.  xzxi.  14 — 17. 
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xxxii.  18 — 32.)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be 
couidered  that  the  subject  required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  aUeged 
with  «ny  weight  as  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  EzekiePs  prophecies 
difler  in  character  from  the  remainder. 

§  147.     JHmeofDamd. 
Daniel,  Sir^i,  of  noble,  if  not  of  royal  extraction,  was  carried  by 

Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  when  a  youth,  together 
with  other  children  of  the  king  and  nobles  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  B.  C.  606.  He  was  taught  the  language  and  sciences  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  then  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  i.  1 — 4. 
Comp.  II  Kings  xxiv.  8.  Jcr.  xxv.  1,  11,  12.  At  Babylon  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  Cbaldee  name  BeUeshazzar>  "^sfKBroSs,  and  virith 

his  three  friends,  Tlananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah  observed  the  Mo- 
saic law  as  far  as  was  ptacticable  in  their  situation,  and  lived  in  the 
most  pious  manner  so  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  captivity,  he 
18  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  xiv.  14  18,  20,  in  connexion  with  Noah  and 
Job.  After  three  years  of  instruction,  he  stood  before  the  king  that 
is,  he  obtained  some  office  in  the  court  and  exceUed  in  wisdom,  and  par- 
iicolarly  in  sagacity  in  the  interpretation  of  visions  and  dreams,  and 
is  therefore  celebrated  by  £zekiel,  xxviii.  3  as  the  wisest  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  time,  most  probably  after  all  the  expeditions  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, he  was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom, 
bat  afterwards  was  neglected  by  the  successors  of  that  monarch,  and 
was  only  superintendent  of  the  learned  men  who  were  connected  with 
the  court.  After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  ( *yrus  for  Darius  the 
Mede,  he  wis  again  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  three  prime  ministers 
of  the  kingdom,  but  through  the  machinations  of  the  courtiers  he  was 
thrown  into  the  den  of  lions,  whence  however  he  was  taken  out  on* 
hurt,  and  lived  at  least  until  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  that  is,  534  B.C., 
Dan.  X.  1.  He  must  then  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or 
ninety  years,  so  that  his  life  could  not  have  been  protracted  much  be- 
yond this  period.  «   I  V   t  .  '1   Vn  : 
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§  148.    Ctmtenis  of  Oe  Book  of  DmM. 

[The  first  six  chapters  are  historical,  and  speak  of  Daniel  m  tbe 
third  person ;  the  last  six  contain  visions,  which  Daniel  relates  in  Ilie 
first  person. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  away  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  with  other  young  sons  of  the  principal 
Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and  employment.  Between  tbe 
first  and  second  there  is  a  great  chasm  in  the  history.  In  iL  1.  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  is  indeed  mentioned*  but  this 
cannot  be  the  second  year  of  his  government,  605  B.  C.«  for  at  that 
time  Daniel  was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, whereas  in  this  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  We  learn,  more- 
over, fi^m  ii.  29.  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  thinking  of  what 
should  transpire  afler  his  death,  which  supposes  him  to  have  been  of 
considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28,  also  informs  us  that  his  conquests  were 
ended ;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xxix.  17.  announces  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's government,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the 
account  in  Dan.  ii.  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieth  year. 
The  <  second  year'  therefore  in  ii.  1 .  must  refer  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
government  over  the  conquered  countries ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
the  second  year  of  his  universal  monarchy,  which  perhaps  gave  rise 
to  a  new  method  of  reckoning  time. 

In  lus  last  years  Nebuchadnezzar  has  a  dream,  which  he  either 
fingets  or  refuses  to  tell  the  learned  in  order  to  try  their  skill  in  in* 
terpretation^  requiring  them  not  merely  to  explain  but  also  to  declare 
the  dream  itself  under  pain  of  death,  ii.  1 — 13.  Daniel  at  length  re- 
ceives a  divine  revelation  of  the  dream  together  with  the  meaning  of 
it— ^-Nebuchadnezzar  had  seen  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  piountam, 
a  colossal  image,  the  head  of  which  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  aims 
of  silver,  the  belly  of  brass,  the  l^  and  thighs  of  iron,  and  the  feet 
and  toes  partly  iron  and  partly  clay.  He  had  moreover  seen  a  stone 
roll  down  from  the  mountain  without  the  intervention  of  huxnan 
hands,  and  strike  the  feet  of  the  image,  which  being  overturned  and 
crushed  to  dust,  was  dispersed  by  the  winds,  while  the  stone  became 
a  great  mountain,  14 — 35.    This  is  interpreted  as  emblematic  of  four 
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moaarcliies.  only  Ifaat  by  the  tops  of  the  feet  a  kingdom  ia  pointed  out 
with  many  contemporaneous  kings,  some  strong  and  some  weak,  wbo 
ahotild  form  connexions  with  each  other  by  marriage,  yet  tntbout  se- 
curing unity.  The  stone  represents  a  kingdom  to  which  the  divine 
attention  shall  be  principally  direi-.ted.  and  which  shall  destroy  those 
kingdoms,  but  shall  itself  remain  forever,  36 — 46. 
Iv  !■>  the  3d  chapter  Nebuchadnezzar  convenes  all  bis  olficers  to 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  an  immense  golden  idol,  made  frtim  the 
Spoils  of  hia  conquests,  and  which  they  are  commanded  to  worship. 
Daniel's  threo  friends  refusing  to  obey,  are  thrown  into  a  burning 
furnace,  where  they  remain  unhurt ;  upon  which  the  king  issues 
orders  forbidding  any  disrespect  to  be  shown  to  the  Deity  whom 
they  worship. 

In  c,  iii.  31 — iv.  o4.  (iv.)  Nebuchadnezzar  makes  known  his  re- 
covery from  insanity.  With  this  view  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
malady,  which  he  introduces  by  relating  a  remarkable  dream.  He 
had  seen  a  large  tree  which  was  dirA;ted  to  be  cut  down,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  trunk  or  a  sprout  from  its  roots,  which  was  to  be 
chained  and  esposed  among  the  wild  beasts  to  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Daniel  had  interpreted  the  tree  as  an  emblem  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself,  who  in  his  phrensy  would  imagine  himself  a  wild  beast  and 

act  as  such,  but  should  afterwards  recover  the  use  of  his  reason. 

All  this  had  taken  place,  and  the  king  gives  thanks  for  his  recovery 
to  the  God  of  Daniel. 

In  the  5th  chapter  Belshazzar  makes  a  feast  and  amidsl  the  praises 
of  the  false  deities,  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  arc 
profaned.  Emmediatcly  the  king  sees  the  fingers  of  a  hand  writing 
on  the  plaster  of  the  opposite  wall.  Daniel,  the  only  person  who 
can  read  the  writing  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Ba- 
bylon by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  happened  that  same  night. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  11.  constitutes  Daniel  one  of  his  three 
prime  ministers,  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  attempt  to  ruiu  Daniel  by  obtaining  a  decree,  that 
for  thirty  days  no  petition  shall  be  asked  of  any  God  or  man  except 
of  the  king  himself.     As  Daniel,  notvrithstanding  this,  contioues  to 
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pray  to  JehoTah  three  times  t  day.  he  is  thrown  into  the  den  of  lioiiBy 
where  he  remains  without  receiTing  any  injury,  while  his  a< 
being  upon  his  release  committed  to  the  den,  are  immediately 
pieces.  Upon  this  Darius  commands  his  subjects  by  a  proclaroatKMiy 
to  honour  the  God  of  Daniel. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  with  which  the  second  part  of  the  book 
commences,  Daniel  relates  a  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  the  fint . 
year  of  Belshazzar,  seventeen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
Ion.— The  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  rage  iqpon  the 
sea,  out  of  which  arise  four  prodigious  monsters.  The  first,  in  the 
form  of  a  lion  with  eagles'  wings,  raises  itself  on  its  hind  feet,  and  re* . 
ceives  the  understanding  of  a  man.  This  is  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
very  soon  about  to  assume  a  milder  character.— -The  second,  like  a 
bear,  stands  on  one  side,  having  three  ribs  in  his  mouth.  This  is  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  which  had  swallowed  three  kingdoms,  the  Ly* 

diaun  the  Chaldean,  and  the  Egyptian. The  third  monster  is  Uke  a 

leopard,  with  four  wings  on  iti  back,  and  having  four  heads.  This  ii 
the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  who  with  great  rapidity  overturned  the 
whole  Persian  empire,  and  whose  monarchy  was  at  last  divided  inlo 
four. 

The  fourth  monster  had  no  resemblance  to  the  others,  but  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  terrible  to  look  at.  It  had  great  iron  teeth,  and 
what  escaped  being  crushed  by  them,  it  trampled  under  foot.  It  hti 
ten  horns,  among  which  there  grew  up  a  small  horn  which  tore  out 
three  of  the  others,  then  became  great  was  full  of  eyes  and  had  a  hu- 
man mouth  with  which  it  blasphemed  God.  With  the  intention  of  change 
ing  the  law  or  religion,  it  made  war  upon  and  conquered  the  aailrtir 
who  were  in  subjection  for  a  time,  times,  and  a  half  of  a  time.  Here* 
upon  the  Eternal  sits  in  judgment  commands  the  monster  to  be  pat 
to  death,  and  the  others  to  be  deprived  of  their  dominion,  but  allowi 
them  to  live  until  a  definite  time.  Then  came  in  the  clonds  a  human 
finm  and  received  the  dominion,  the  saints  received  right,  thai  is  to 
say,  they  conquered  and  fortified  the  kingdom.  All  this  is  embleiM- 
tic  of  the  times  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  which  ^ere  to  spring  firooithe 
monarchy  of  Alexander.  Although  indeed  the  more  considlenhle  of 
these  kingdoms  were  only  four,  yet  if  the  less  important  are  addsd 
to  them,  they  vrill  approach  so  near  to  ten,  that  this  round  number 
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may  lexy  properiy  be  used.  The  little  horn  which  became  great  is 
AntiodniB  Epiphanesi  who  prohibited  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  penecuted  and  made  war  upon  the  pious  Jews.  The  human 
figure  in  the  clouds  is  an  emblem  of  the  Maccabees.* 

In  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  fourteen  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon,  Daniel  has  another  vision,  which  he  relates  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  toe  sees  before  the  river  Ulai  or  Euleus*  a  ram  with  two 
great  horns,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other  (these  represented 
the  Modes  and  Persians);  with  these  horns  he  strikes  with  such  force 
to  the  West,  North  and  Soath,  that  no  beast  <can  stand  before  him, 
(an  emblem  of  the  Medo-Persian  victories.)  Then  he  sees  a  he- 
goat,  (the  Greek  power,)  with  a  sharp  horn  between  his  eyes,  (Alex- 
ander )  coming  so  swiftly  from  the  West,  that  he  scarcely  touches 
the  ground,  running  with  rage  against  the  ram,  breaking  off  his  horns, 
throwing  him  on  the  ground  and  trampling  him  under  foot.  After 
this  the  victorious  he-goat  grows  to  an  astonishing  greatness,  (that  of 
Alexander's  monarchy,)  but  soon  the  horn  b  broken,  (Alexander 
dies,)  and  four  sharp  horns  spring  up,  (the  four  larger  Greek  king- 
dom8«  Egypt*  Syria,  Macedonia  and  Thrice,)  firom  one  of  which 
grows  out  a  small  horn,  which  performs  exploits  towards  the  South, 
Eastf  and  the  pleasant  land,  that  is,  Palestine ;  it  acts  against  the 
host  of  heaven,  throws  down  some  stars  and  tramples  on  them.  It  con- 
tends even  with  the  prince  himself  of  the  heavenly  host,  the  conti- 
nual offerings  are  taken  away,  and  tlirough  treachery  a  garrison 
is  stationed  at  the  place.  This  continues  for  2300  morning  and 
evening  offerings,  1 160  days,  that  is  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
then  the  rights  of  the  sanctuary  are  restored. This  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  expeditions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  Egypt, 
against  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  against  Judea.  and  of  his  persecu- 
tioosy  when  the  Jews  at  the  end  obtained  their  independence. 

Chap.  ix.  In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel  computed 
the  seventy  years  of  service  which  are  announced  in  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.),  and  offered  a  prayer  for  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  captivity.  Immediately  he  received  an  answer  through 

^  [The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  traiulators  are  not  responsible  for  the  viewf 
^nd  iBterpreUtioM  of  their  author.  On  these  and  other  expositions  he  will  of  cnnnr 
rorm  hif  own  opinion.    TV.] 


Si, 
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the  angel  Gabriel,  which,  however,  is  in  some  respects  not  easiiy  ex- 
plained, and  has  therefore  excited  considerable  difference  uaiomg 
interpreters.  It  is  probable  that  some  errors  exist  in  numbeni  end 
that  some  false  readings  have  crept  in,  for  the  Alexandrine  transh- 
tion  has  expressed  considerable  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  in  9. 

25—27,  and  Theodotion  in  v.  2G  expresses  pi  instead  of  pM.*     It  is 

•  •• 

certain  that  in  v,  24,  the  speedy  termination  of  the  seventy  yesjrs  ii^ 
announced,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  read  0^2^  WVMt   Mecaiff   \ 

weeks^  but  D']r3li^  uyMt  aeoaUy  accetUy  (namely  yean)  are  deter- 

mined  or  coming  to  an  end  over  thy  people,  to  finish  transgressioii, 
(its  punishment,)  to  seal  up  siiiS,  (discipline  on  account  of  them,)  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  to  re-establish  ancient  righteousness, 
to  mark  the  ^ion  of  t|ie  pn^et  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  disclosure  of  a  cemote  futurity  after  the  return  firom  captivity, 
which  the  greater  part  of  interpreters  explain  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
9ome^  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  always  ascribed 
to  himself,  and  accomplished  by  Titus.  This  last  is,  in  my  opimoOf 
the  more  probable  exponion. 

Chap.  X— xii.  In  this  portion,  Daniel  relates  that  very  particular 
vision  which  he  had  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  The  introductioDr 
X.  1 — ^xi.  1,  gives  a  representation  of  the  vision  with  a  reference  to 
Media,  Persia,  and  Greece.  By  the  personage  who  appears  to  Da- 
niel a  long  series  of  circumstances  is  announced,  as  follows : 

Chap.  xi.  2.  The  irruption  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  is  the  original 
cause  of  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Y.  3.  Alexander's  conquest  of  the  Persian  kingdom  and  his  eoi* 

V.  4.  The  division  of  his  kingdom. 

V.  5.  The  power  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  in  Egypt,  and  the  superior 
power  of  the  Egyptian  nobleman  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  Syiia,  Afli> 
Minor,  and  the  East. 

Y.  6.  The  connexion  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antio- 
chus  Theus,  249  B.  C,  with  the  lamentable  consequences  that 
followed. 

[*  See  Deniei  secimdam  Septaaginta  ex  Tetraplii  Origeiiii,  Romtu^  fid.  177fi^  ^^ 
p.  276,  J77.    Tr.J 
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V.  7,  8.  The  war  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes  a^inst  Syria,  246. 
345  B.  C. 

T.  9.  The  mefTcctnal  expedition  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  against 
Egypt,  244  B.  C. 

V.  lOy  ]  1.    The  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  against  Egypt, 
219  B.  C. 
r"^      y.  12.   The  victory  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  217  B.  C. 

V.  1^-17.  *The  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat  agpunst  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  202  B.  C,  and  the  conneium  of  his  daughter  with 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

y.  18, 19.  The  expedition  of  Antiochus  tlic  Great  against  Thrace. 
197  B.  C. 

y.  20.  Seleucus  PhilopatOTi  who  attempted  to  remove  the  trea- 
sure in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  186  B.  C. 

y.  21 — 45.  The  actions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea^  his  expeditions 
against  Egypt,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  desecration  of  the 
temple,  &c.[a] 

The  conclusion  of  this  vision^  c.  xii.^  determines  the  continuance 
of  the  oppressions  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  lor  a  time,  times, 
and  a  half  time.  A  further  disclosnre  is  refused  to  Daniel,  to  whom 
these  revelations  were  uninteUigible,  e.  8,  9,  only  the  period  is  an- 
nounced in  days,  and  the  number  placed  at  1290,  about  three  year? 
and  a  half.] 

[a)  Comp.  Prideaux,  P.  II.  B.  II.  Ad.  249,246, 187, 176, 164.    Tr.] 

§  149.     Of  the  Style  if  Danid. 

The  dreams  and  visions  by  which  divine  revelations  are  presented 
in  this  book,  exhibit  great  symbols  which  are  easily  distinguished. 
Those  which  are  most  obscure  are  explained,  not  as  is  the  case  in 
Ezekiel,  by  God  himself,  but  by  angels  who  like  the  Zoroastrian  spi- 
rits, are,  as  it  were,  princes,  the  spirits  who  are  watchers  or  guardi- 
ans over  kingdoms,  x.  13,  20,  21. The  style  is  prosaic,  the  lan- 
guage intermixed  with  many  Chaldee  and  other  foreign  words,  and 
part  of  tho  book  (ii  4 — vii.  28.)  is  written  in  Chaldee.  Some  wri- 
ters assert  that  it  contains  Greek  words ;  but  clear  examples  cannot 


*• 
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be  adduced,  for  those  brought  forvv^rd  are  oriental  worde,  and  partly 
Persian  or  Median,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  firon  the 
Zend,  the  PehlTi,  and  the  Parsi.     For  instance  D^nnno  in  i.  3»'#iiDt 

the  Grreek  v*; orifMi  but  the  Parsi,  Phardobum  or  Pabdomtm,  magnaUtj 
naUesy  Zend-Avesta,  II.  Th.  S.  82.     The  names  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  iiL  5.  7,  10,  15,  are  originally  eastern,  tranafocuied  by  the^ 
Ghneeks  according  to  their  usage,  [a]    The  words  r\D  ioprociam,  •oOJ 

KThd  a  htraJid^  miS.  4.  v.  29.,  still  remain  in  the 


something  ihat  cries,  skrUcs  out  from  bMsdj  Zend- Avwtty  III.  Th. 
S.  146.,  and  ^consequently  they  are  not  derived  from  the  GreA 
xrigotftfo)  and  xv)^,  but  have  rather  given  birth  to.lliese  words.  And 
the  terms  MDinB,  Diinfi  in  %.  IB.  iv.  14,  are  thcTPehlvi  fsdam  and 

the  Persian  ihieHAH,  ZMjUUesta,  m.  Th.  S.  171,  174,  190,  191, 
and  certainly  nol  the  GiMc  f^c^fMc,  which  was  not  so  common  a 
word  as  to  have  been  inltoduccid  into  the' oriental  languages. 

A  Hebrew  venion  ..pf  thoee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezrt 

which  are  writiMB  in  iUialdee,  was  found  by  Kbnvicott,  in  a  mann- 

■111  ^^ 

script  written  A»  D.  13f7,  and  has  been  printed  by  him  in  his  edition  of 
the  Bibto.  It  wu  repnblished  by  Johh  Louis  Schitlbe,  in  178t,  tt 
Hallat'With  the  title,  t%alimieor%im  Danielis  et  Etm  capHum  inUrfn- 
toHo  Hebrmiea.   Comp.  Micbablis  Orient.  Biblioth.  T.  XXi.  S.  ISO. 

[a)  This  may  be  true  of  DIIH'^p,  xidapi^ ;    and  KDSD,  (fOfA^uxi) ; 

but  it  seems  hardly  probable  in  the  case  of  *V930i)*  ^^Xrfjp.  a  word 

susceptible  of  a  regular  derivation  from  4'<>^^9  c^nd  still  leas  loli 
nUDD^D,  (fufii^cjvia,  a  word  evidently  compounded  fnm.  the  Gred: 

words  (fitv  and  9uvs&j.— — .Db  Wbtte  allows  the  probability  that  rU« 

MT113,  DinO,  and  n3T3^»  are  of  Persian  origin,  }  255.  anm.  c)<— - 

EiCHHORzr  adds,  as  words  of  Grecian  origin,  tS^^Qi),  (or  B^OD)  «sra^«f* 

•      —  V   V 

Hi.  21.,  and  KDUDH,  |Ukaviax»K:.  v.  7.,  Einleit.  B.  FV.  S.  479,491.  TV.] 
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^>  150.     Whether  Daniel  \eas  the  author  cfihe  Book, 

F6iphyry  placed  tliis  book  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea,  and 
supposed  some  unknown  autliur  (in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
writers  in  the  present  day  agree  with  him,)  to  have  announced  events 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  tlie  manner  of  the  prophets,  and  to 
have  introduced  Daniel  as  predicting  them.  But  the  book  is  com- 
pooed  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  if  written  by  a  pious 
,  and  wise  wuntf  such  as  Daniel  is  represented  by  Ezekiel  to  have  been  ; 
one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  who,  from'  his  education  in  Babylon  and  his  residence 
among  Babylonians,  Chaldeans  Magians  and  other  foreigners,  who 
came  from  all  quarters  in  large  numbers  to  the  metropolis,  uhu  ac- 
customed to  the  use  offoreigH  words^  and  had  acquired  also  manvyb- 
reign  ideas  and  opinions.  The  character  of  the  bode  is  such  as  it 
would  have  been  if  written  by  a  man  who  Uoed  at  Babylon  in  the  time 
of  the  Chaldean  monard^  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  various  offices  belonging  to  the  kingdom  and  the  court ; 
who  himself,  uxll  versed  in  political  tramsactionSf  reflected  much  on 
future  changes,  examined  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  with  a  view  to 
them,  and  prayed  to  God  for  more  extensive  information  ;  who  saw 
the  future  according  to  certain  opinions  of  the  Magians  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  ;  who,  being  a  man  of  political  knowledge,  perceived 
these  divine  revelations  with  greater  accuracy,  and  committed  them  to 
writing  with  more  perspicuity,  than  a  person  of  a  different  character 
would  have  done';  who,  like  his  contemporary  Ezekiel  noted  the  year 
and  day  when  a  vision  appeared  to  him  ;  whose  Chaldaic  composition, 
as  is  the  case  also  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  contains  many  Hebraisms,  as 
Sopn  and  bopriM  for  hopH,  ^tspnn  for  '^ddd,  which  are  very  seldom 

met  with  in  the  Targums  ;  and  lastly,  whose  Hebrew  is  inferior  but 
yet  as  pure  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  grown  up  and 
spent  his  life  among  the  Chaldeans. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  the  whole  book  is  the  production  of  one  au- 
thor, for  the  same  manner  and  style  are  constantly  observable,  and 
the  latter  parts  contain  references  to  the  former. [a]  Now  if  some 
other  person  than  Daniel  was  the  author,  who  composed  the  book 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  after  the  year  163  B.  C.  he 
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K')0.      Whrffn'r  DanU'l  was  the.  author  of  the  Book. 

■phyry  pl;ic«*(l  this  book  in  the  aire  of  Antioclms  Kpiplianos,  and 

-d  sonic  unknown  antlior  fin  whicli  a  ctmsitlrrablc  innnber  of 

•  tin*  promt  day  agn**-  with  him.;  ti»  havt-  annonnc«'d  <-vent? 

'  already  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  tlie  prophet.^,  and  to 

bleed  Daniel  as  prcdi<-tiriii  them.      I5nt  the  liook  is  coin- 

b  a  manner  as  it  wnnld  ba\e  been  if  written  l)y  a  pious 

"^uch  as  Daniel  is  re[M-esented  by  Ezekiel  to  have  been  ; 

.ell  acquainted  with   the  ChaUlee  and  Hebrew  laii- 

.  from'  his  education  in  Rabvbui  and  bis  residence 

'IS,  ('haldeans    Mainans  and  other  foreijiners,  who 

rlcrs  in  lar^^e  numbers  t<»  the  metropolis,  was  ac- 

^f  foreign  ttordsn  and  had  acquired  also  \\va\\\  fo- 

•»/i*.     The  character  of  the  book  i>  such  as  it 

itten  by  a  man  who  Vwvd  at  Babylon  in  the  tinu 
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mnst  have  written  in  Palestine.     In  that  case  he  would  not  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  Chaldean  offices,  which  are  in  the 
SSendic,  Pekhic  and  Partic  languages ;  and  he  could  not  have  been 
acquainted  wiih  the  views  peculiar  to  the  Magians  much  less  would 
he  have  ventured  to  make  use  of  them ;  he  would  not  have  applied 
to  the  last  king  of  the  (l^haldeans  the  iiaroe  Behhazzar^  which  is  un- 
known to  historians  :  he  would  not  have  covered  the  watt»  ^ifthe  royoZ 
tMppet'kaU  tnth  plaHer    but  rathor  with  costly  wainscot ;  he  would 
not  have  known  that  Xerxes  had  excited  even  the  Weit«  (the  Gar-  t 
fhaginians,)  neither  wouU  he  have  been  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Alexander,  of  Egypt  and  of  :^yria,  Han.  xi.  2.  vii.  6.  viii.  6.  xi.  3 ;      ij 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  the  third  expetliiiom  <^  Aniiockus  JSJpJ- 
phanee  a  second  time  (xi.  40.),  out  of  its  natural  order ;  neither 
would  he  have  written  ooeaskmalty  JO  enigmaHeaXty^  nor  have  used 
two  dialects:  but  he  wooU  carefully  have  avoided  whatever  would 
have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  reader  ;  he  would  not  have 
specified  the  year  and  day  qf  his  visions^  which  could  afford  him  no 
advantage  in  the  transfenuation  of  history  into  prophecy  ;  he  would 
have  inserted  in  his  visions  lass  of  Alexander  and  more  respecting  tht 
Maccabees;  and  he  would  not  have  said  in  viii.  15,  27.  xii.  4   8.  that 
these  predictions  were  unintelligible  until  they  should  be  accomplish- 
ed and  that  the  prophecy  x.  1 .  was  understood  by  Daniel  such  ob- 
servations being  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  transformation. 

If,  however,  all  these  considerations  should  be  disregarded,  it  will 
still  be  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  work,  written  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccal>ees,  when  the  Jews  were  so  zealous  for  their  sacred  booksi 
could  have  been  introduced  into  the  canon,  especially  as  there  were 
then  large  numbers  of  Jews  whose  minds  were  cultivated  by  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  and  who  were  therefore  the  more  acute  in  dis- 
tinguishing genuine  productions  from  spurious.  The  canon  had  been 
for  a  long  time  so  firinly  settled  at  that  period,  that  even  the  book  of 
Ecclesiabticus,  which  is  rather  more  ancient,  could  not  gain  admis- 
sion, although  written  in  Hebiew  and  of  the  greatest  utility.  Be- 
sides, a  modern  book  could  not  be  obtruded  upon  the  Jews,  at  that 
time  dispersed  in  various  countries,  without  giving  rise  to  controver- 
sies ;  and  if  this  had  been  tlie  case  some  traces  at  least  would  bare 
l>cen  discoverable  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  or  in  later  writings. 


Bi^**" 
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But  they  will  be  sought  for  in  vain,  while  on  tfae  contrary  the  ancients 

unutmously  testify  that  Daniel  is  the  author  of  the  book.     Josephps 

■  .BayA,  Ant   XI.  viii.  6..  thai  tlic  book  of  Daniel  was  shown  to  Alesan- 

tier.     The  author  of  tiie  first  huok  of  Marcabeea.  c.  ii.  59,  refers  to 

'    the  history  of  Ilananiab,  Azaria   aiid  Mishael    and  in  i.  54,  takes  a 

l"    phrase  irom  Dan.  li.  31,  and  even  &om  the  Alexandrine  version  ; 

r*  which  proves  that  at  thai  period  the  book  must  have  been  some  time 

I  tnuieloted  into  Greek.     That  the  version  is  mucb  more  ancient  than 

II  that  pariod  is  further  evident  from  the  circumatance,  that  tiie  Greek 
M  transhdoTt  anfficieiitly  bold  in  other  lespecta,  has  nut  only  sought  no 
9  information  from  biistorjr  in  obscure  plucea,  but  ha«  even  miaundoi- 
L  stood  some  which  history  illuslnites.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  also 
B  much  older  than  Ihe  time;  iu  wbicb  the  Greek  version  of  the  Penta- 
II  tcuch  was  maile  ;  for  the  transistor  who  is  generally  accurate  tvould 
'  not  hav«  translated  iu  Deut.  xxxii.  S,  that  God  had  divided  the  nations 
^    Mira  afiftfMv  a.'yys>.w  "iiit,  unless  be  had  Leon  preceded  by  Daniel. 

who  mentions  spirits,  as  guardians  of  nations  and  kingdoms.     See  n. 
13.  £0,21.  xii.  1. 

j  ^q)  Thii  ii  kbondaatlr  proved  by  Di  Wbttc,  Ginleil.  J  256.  whu 

'        givai  rerj  imDWrotis  refereDcer  trhich  ihow  itie  i^omplele  anO  neceaiBry 
n  oral!  the  parli  of  the  book  wHh  each  other.     Tt.] 

\  1 5 1  -     Objeetions  to  Ihe  genuincaesa  of  ike  Book  iff  Pamel. 

is  objected  to  the  whole  book  of  Daniel,  that  the  Jews  have 
aerted  it  among  the  Ha^ograpba  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred, 
tt  the  work  first  sprang  into  notice  in  a  recent  ag^  since  it  would 
have  merited  a  place  among  the  prophets,  if  it  had  been  kjown  in 
more  aarient  periods.  I'o  Uiisit  is  added  that  aslbeson  of  Strach  does 
not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  prophets,  whom  be  celebrates  in  c.  xiix. 

the   book  could  not  have  existed  in  his  time But  the  placing  of 

Daniel  among  the  Hagiographa  is  the  work  of  a  more  modem  age, 
when  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  towardii 
their  philosophers  refitsed  the  honoursof  a  prophet  lo  those  who  had 
■))9en  conversant  with  courts,  where  Daniel  constantly  resided  ;  and 
Vfiir  this  trifling  reason,  which  however  was  then  considered  as  very 
important,  and  is  therefore  made  a  ground  of  reproach  by  Porphyrv. 


J 
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as  Jerome  testifies  in  hia  comment  on  Dan  iii.i  they  have  rejected 
Daniel  from  the  order  of  prophets  and  place  him  among  the  writers 
of  the  Hagiographa      But  the  more  ancient  Jews  reckoned  Daniel 

among  the  prophets.     Comp.  above,  Part  1.  §  28. With  respect 

to  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  xHx.  6 — 10  ho  confines  himself  to  lauding 
those  prophets  who  had  pre<licted  the  Babylonian  captiTity,  and  there- 
fore he  passes  by  Isaiah    not  mentioning  him  except  in  connexion 
\7ith  Hezekiah,  whom  he  introduces  in  xlviii.  20.  22.     The  seaia^ 
and  shuUing  up^  mentioned  in  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii.  4.  which  some 
have  considered  as  a  direction  to  keep  the  book  concealed  untO  a  de- 
finite time,  is  noty  as  they  have  supposed,  an  excuse  for  its  late  ap- 
pearance.    It  is  evident  from  viii.  2G,  27.  xiL  9,  10,  that  the  prophet 
is  ordered  to  declare  that  these  predictions  cannot  be  underatood  un- 
til the  period  of  their  completion,  and  thus  they  are  shut  up  as  it 
were  with  a  seal  and  hidden  from  the  understanding ;  for  the  pro- 
phets merely  announce  the  future  existence  of  what  they  are  ordered 
to  do.     Cornp.  Isa.  vi.  10.  Jcr.  i.  10.         Neither  is  there  any  weight 
in  the  remark  of  some  writersi  that  a  book  so  very  agreeable  to  the 
Maccabees  could  readily  have  been  introduced  into  tlie  canon,  because 
afler  the  burning  of  the  sacred  books  by  tlie  command  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  what  they  were  ;  for  it 
was  only  the  Pentateuch  which  was  sought  for  :  and  neither  of  this 
nor  of  the  other  books  could  all  the  copies  be  destroyed,  because  they 
were  very  numerous  in  western  countries  not  subject  to  Antiochus, 
as  in  Egypt,  Cyrenc,  and  Asia  Minor.     No  doubt  also  many  copies 
even  in  Palestine  were  rescued  from  the  flames,  for  such  treasures 
are  always  preserved  with  the  greater  rare  in  proi)ortion  to  the  anxi- 
ety to  destroy  them.     Tlie  Maccabees,  who  were  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  the  traditions  of  theii-  ancestors,  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books,  which  they  had  read  while  children,  and  now 
valued  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  they  were  not  so  simple  as  to  as- 
cribe to  Daniel  and  reckon  among  those  books,  a  work  which  in  their 
own  day  first  sprang  from  obscurity. 
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§  1 52.     Arguments  agamsi  ike  first  part  of  Daniei. 

The  aiguments  which  are  alleged  agiunst  the  first  six  chapters  of 
Danielt  rest  in  a  great  measure  on  the  many  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful things  therein  related.  But  since  the  author's  purpose,  except 
in  the  first  chapter,  is  to  relate  those  things  only  which  God  did  in 
an  catraordintry  way,  that  the  Hebrew  exiles  might  persevere  in  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  heathen  be  wned  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  true  God,  all  other  matters  which  were  merely  in  accord- 
ance witi^Uie  natural  coune  of  things,  are  not  to  be  expected. 

They  who  urge  or  assume  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  should 
knoW}  that  a  philooophical  question  can  have  no  bearing  on  a  point  of 
criticism. 

The  Chaldee  dialect  in  ii.  4 — viL  28.  extends  to  the  second  pari 
of  the  book,  and  it  does  not  present  ady  difficulty ;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  two  dialects  being  employed  in  so  mall  a  book,  the 
use  of  them  may  rather  be  eq>ected  from  Daniel  than  fit)m  any  other, 
for  a  more  modern  author  would  have  avoided  this  diversity,  which 
might  offend  his  readers,  as  the  prophets  exhibit  no  similar  example. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  certain  words  which  are  said  to 
be  of  Greek  extraction,  are  oriental,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
employed  as  an  argument  for  a  more  modem  age.  On  the  contrary, 
Zendic,  Pehlvic,  and  Parsic  termsi  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period 
than  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
little  or  no  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Babylonians  and  Medes 
and  the  Elamites  or  Persians,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  For  although 
it  admits  of  some  doubt,  whether  Zoroaster  taught  at  Babylon,  yet 
that  there  were  many  Magians  in  that  city,  and  that  their  system  pre- 
vailed befim  his  time^  is  plain  from  this  fact,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  accompanied  in  his  expeditions  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Ma- 
giaa  priestS)  called  iD  3*^.  Jer.  xxxix.  3.   Comp.  Germ.  Archcol.  II. 

P.  II.  Th.  §  179.  S.  282 — 286.  The  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Sun. 
which  the  predecessors  of  Josiah  had  placed  at  Jerusalem,  II  Kings 
zjoii.  11.  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  superstitions  were  not  only 
much  more  ancient  than  Zoroaster,  but  had  been  widely  spread.  Nov 
nuiflt  it  be  omitted,  that  Belesis^  governor  of  Babylonia^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces  king  of  the  Medes,  had  long  before  overtumod  ihf 
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more  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Assyrians,  as  afterwards  Nabopoli 
a  Chaldean,  associated  with  the  king  of  the  Medes^  conquered  the 
second  Assyrian  empire.  This  same  intercourse  of  Babyhmkuu  wUk 
Medes  and  Persians^  is  shown  also  by  the  wedge-like  character  of 
writing,  which  is  observable  both  in  the  niins  of  Persepolis  and  on  the 
Babylonian  bricks.  Comp.  Asiatiches  Magazine  1802,  6tes  Stiick. 
These  argmnents  arc  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  Babylo- 
nians and  other  oriental  nations,  Medes  and  Persians  for  instancey  lived 
in  habits  of  mutual  intercourse.  It  is  not  at  all  surprimngy  .Uiereforef 
that  some  things  should  occur  in  the  bode  of  Daniel,  which  Mb  written 
in  Babylon,  that  belonged  originally  to  the  dialects  of  those  natioiui. 

Nebuchadnezzar  does  indeed  adore  or  prostate  himself  befive 
Daniel,  ii.  46.     But  afler  Deniel  had  announced  the  dream  which  the 
king  had  not  made  kiiown«  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  such  humflia- 
tion  is  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of  that  age,  so  ezcessiTe  as 
to  be  a  proper -object  of  suspicioii.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  golden  statue  sixty  cubits  high  and  six  wide,  c.  iii.  was  made 
of  solid  gold,  which  in  the  valley  of  Dura  could  hardly  be  preserved 
from  robbers.     It  was  overlaid  with  gold.     The  proportion  of  the 
height  to  the  breadtfat  varying  from  that  of  the  human  form,  was  either 
believed  to  be  more  dignified,  or  it  was  retained  from  a  xude  antiquitj. 
ft  is  idle  to  ask  why  Daniel's  three  friends  only  were  subjected  to  sach 
extreme  danger ;  Daniel  himself  was  perhaps  sick  at  the  time,  or  be 
may  have  been  absent  from  Babylon,  and  therefore  not  required  to 
join  in  the  adoration  of  the  statue.     The  silence  of  the  history  with 
respect  to  Daniel  rather  proves  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  to  every  reader  in  what  way  he  avoided  the  dm' 
ger.     Those  persons,  who  ask  how  the  other  Jews  withdrew,  foiget 
that  the  command  to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  image  wis 
limited  to  the  rulers  of  the  state,  iii.  2,  3. 

» 

In  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity,  c.  iv,  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  seven  years  during  which  it  is  said  to  have  lasted.  But  if 
pj^  in  V.  13,  which  properly  signifies  any  time,  even  a  moraent,  be 

T   . 

understood  of  months,  or  of  parts  of  a  year,  six  of  which  are  nta^ 
bered  by  the  orientals,  making  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity  to  hvf^ 
continued  through  seven  of  these  parts  or  fourteen  months,  the  SB- 
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culties  will  vanish.     If  y:iij;  and  D*l];m  in  vii.  25.  xii.  7.  mean  years 

in  the  prophetic  sense,  the  same  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  iv.  13. 
because  it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  this  insanity  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar happened  after  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  after  he  bad 
enlarged  and  adorned  Babylon,  and  therefore  in  the  fortieth  or  forty- 
first  year  of  his  reign,  after  which  time  he  lived  only  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  his  insanity  could  hardly  have  been  extended  beyond 
fourteen  months.  It  is  needless  then  to  inquire  how  the  kingdom 
was  preserved  for  an  insane  man  ;  for  his  courtiers,  ignorant  of  what 
would  be  their  condition  imder  a  successor,  used  all  their  exertions  to 

preserve  the  kingdom  for  him. There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 

that  the  insane  mooarch  would  have  perished  by  living  on  herbs,  or 
that  he  would  have  been  devoured  by  beasts ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
labouring  under  the  fixed  idea  that  be  had  been  transformed  into  a 
beast  and  driven  from  his  kingdom,  might  have  prepared  for  flight ; 
and  uptm  being  guarded  and  confined,  at  length  perhaps  escaped, 
sought  intercourse  with  beasts,  few  or  none  of  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  city,  and  ate  herbs  which  may  have 
had  a  salutary  influence  on  his  disease.  At  length  being  found  by 
his  courtiers  he  recovered  his  senses.— Profime  history  has  pre- 
served so  little  relating  to  Nebuchadnezzar  that  it  would  not  be  sui^ 
prising  if  not  a  vestige  respecting  this  insanity  could  be  found ;  yet 
some  traces  of  it  occur  in  Megasthenes  and  Berosus  in  Josephus 
cont  Apion.  I.  20.  and  Ant.  X.  xi.  1.,  and  in  Eusebius,  Praep. 
Evang.  IX.  41.  There  can  be  no  question,  why  Nebuchadnezzar  an- 
nounced these  matters  in  public  documents,  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
he  wished  to  give  his  people  notice  that  he  had  resumed  the  reins  of 

government. It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  whole  of  this 

narrative  is  so  accurate  and  natural  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
should  be  a  forgery. 

Pro&ne  history  does  not  indeed  mention  any  Chaldean  king  of  the 
name  of  Belshazzar,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  no  king  of  this  name 
ever  lived,  for  the  orientals,  and  especially  their  kings,  are  oflen  de- 
signated by  several  names.  On  the  other  hand,  a  modem  writer,  ns 
was  before  remarked,  would  have  carefully  avoided  a  name  unknown 
to  historv.    Belshazzar  is  the  last  of  the  Chaldean  kings,  who  is  railed 
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elsewhere  Naboimediis»  ^Naboimtdus,  Nabannidocbuiy  NabotndUir, 
Labynetus.  These  names  are  more  corrupt  and  agree  lees  with 
other  properly  Chaldaic  words  than  Belshazzar.  Megasthenes  in 
EusEBiUB,  ubi  sup.  does  not  deny  that  Nabannidochos  was  of  the  fit- 
mily  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  only  says  that  he  was  not  like  his  prede- 
cessor Labassoarascus  in  cruelty.  The  context  shows  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  ^gMfrptwra  ii  xSsv, Although  in  v.  17.  ss.  Daniel  ad- 
dresses Belshazzar  almost  as  a  prophet  would  have  addressed  a  Jew- 
ish king  under  the  theocracy,  it  should  be  considered  that  Daniel  was 
at  that  time  a  venerable  old  man  of  almost  eighty-five  yearsymuch  ce- 
lebrated for  piety,  wisdom,  and  divine  revelations,  and  that  he  was 
speaking  a  short  time  before  the  city  was  taken  to  a  king  terrified  by 
the  writing  which  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  wall.  Bui  vtjf 
such  a  miracle  as  this  m  the  hut  moments  of  the  Ckaidean  mamarckif? 
In  order  that  an  occasion  might  be  afiforded  Daniel  of  again  demoo- 
atrating  his  divine  mission,  and  that  thus  he  might  acquire  the  fitvoor 
of  the  victorious  Medes  and  Persians  and  particularly  of  Cyrus,  firom 
whom  he  was  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Hebrews. 

§  153.     Af^lumeaU  agamst  the  second  part  rf  Daniel. 

To  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  are  contained  in  the  last  siz 
chapters,  it  is  objected  thai  the  events  predicted  are  remote,  and  that 
as  they  are  announced  with  so  much  accuracy  and  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  appear  to  be  prophecies 
written  in  the  time  of  that  king  respecting  events  which  had  already 
taken  place.— But  the  accuracy  of  these  prophecies  is  scarcely 
gre&er  than  of  certain  others  which  predict  remote  events,  as  Jer  L 
li.  Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii.^Zech.  ix.  1 — 8.  ix.  11 — x.  12  ;  and  if  Daniel's 
representations  of  fhtnre  events  are  somewhat  more  accnratey  this  is 
to  be  accounted  for  from  his  character  as  a  man  accustomed  to  poli- 
tical affiurs.  who  would  therefore  take  a  more  particular  riew  of 
what  was  disclosed  to  him.  The  Jews  of  the  age  of  EfMphanes  were 
well  acquamted  with  the  form  of  prophecies,  and  if  the  book  of  Dt- 
niel  had  first  made  its  appearance  in  that  age  and  widely  differing  frcsD 
that  form,  they  would  have  rejected  it,  or  at  least  they  woaM  not 
have  unanimously  received  it  every  where  without  any  opposition  tf 
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a  genuine  production,  But  indeed  if  tbe  perspicuity  were  as  grot 
u  is  pretended,  inteiprclalioni  bo  eiceediRgl;  diverse  would  never 
have  arisen.  That  ihe  prediction*  do  not  extend  beyond  the  age  of 
Aniiocbas  Epipharies,  is  not  correct,  comp.  v'a.  13.  sb.  ii.  S&.  as  ;  uid 
if  predictions  of  this  latter  kind  ate  attended  with  greater  obecurity 
than  the  rest  it  ia  from  n  reason  already  otteii  mentioned,  namely,  (hat 
the  more  remote  events  may  be,  the  more  obscurely  they  are  pre- 
dicted * If  the  a  .geU  introduced  in  the  book  of  Daniel  are  jnst 

such  as  those  described  by  the  Rabbins,  these  nritera.  who  draw  froRi 
the  Bible,  which  however  they  do  nut  always  correctly  explain,  may 
be  considered  as  having  taken  iheir  representations  from  Daniel. 
The  same  remark  affmis  a  reply  to  tlie  objection,  that  the  book  ia  in 
I  this  respect  like  Ihe  modern  :ipucryphal  hook  of  Ezra.  But  these  spi- 
rits in  Daniel,  borrowed  from  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Magians,  are  symbols 
Bitnilar  tu  those  which  occur  in  writings  of  a  more  ancient  period,  as 
the  angd  of  the  pestilence,  [I  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  I  Chron.  luci.  14 — 18.- 
the  epiiit  of  lying,  I  Kings  xxii.  19 — SS,  and  the  Seraphim,  Isa.  vi. 

1 — 10. tf  the  Messiah  of  Daniel  is  similar  to  the  MesBiah  of  th^ 

Rabbins  ;  these  have  derived  (heir  ideas  from  the  prophet. Tf  c. 

xii.  2,  3,  13.  speaks  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  rir- 
tuous  and  vicious,  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  a  doctrine  held  by 
the  Mayans.  The  Ggure  in  Ezok.  xxxvi.  is  borrowed  from  it.  and 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  may  have  been  conlirnied  to  the  Jews  in 
iiiunced  by  Daniel,  from  whom  it 
If,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
'xhibiled  this  as  a  new  doctrine,  it 
1  this  account  alone  have  been  rejected  Lastly,  the  book  is 
B  has  been  said    respecting  the  return  frum  captivity  ;  for 


consequence  of  iia  being  tliu 
wu  obtained  by  the  Rabbins, 
nee,  a  book  just  published  I 
would  o 
not  ailei 


this  subject  is  introduced  in  c.  ix,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  v 
consecration  of  a  new  temple  is  promised.     A  more  modem  writer 
voold  have  said  more  on  this  subject. 

Bertfaoldt  contends  thai  the  book  contains  things  which  are  more 
tDodem  than  the  age  of  Daniel.  But  any  one  who  will  examine 
them  with  imparti^iUty,  will  hnd  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  ex- 
pression, aon  of  Cod,  in  iii.  2b  is  used  of  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7. 
i.  6.  ii.  l.<  and  it  ia  known  that  the  sons  of  kings  have  been  alybd   • 

•  (a«i80,  Bl.  ofliii«p»rt.     TV.) 
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aona  of  God,  or  of  the  gods ;  the  practice  of  praying  three  timet  a 
day  may  be  traced  in  Ps.  Iv.  18.  (17.);  that  of  turning  the  &ce 
towards  JeniBalein  while  worshipping,  in  I  Kings  viii.  38*  44,  48« 

Comp.  Dan.  vi.  1 1.  (10  ) It  is  true  that  Shushan  was  first  made 

the  royal  residence  under  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  both  declare  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city,  belonging  origiii- 
ally  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  so  that  Daniel  might  have 
gone  there  for  some  cause,* viii  2. But  to  examine  all  the  objec- 
tions of  this  kind  which  have  been  offered  is  inconsistent  with  the 
limits  of  this  work. 

§  154.     OHgm  and  CkmdUian  of  the  Book  cf  Dmid. 

The  book  of  Daniel  is  a  collection  of  writings  which  had  been  at 
first  composed  and  published  separately.  The  first  six  chapters  con- 
tain besides  the  e^rdium,  four  documents,  c.  v.  being  doiely  con- 
nected with  c.  vL     The  last  six  contain  also  four  pieces,  for  c.  x.  xi. 

and  xii.  present  only  one  vision The  assertion  of  the  Talmudists 

in  Baba  Bathra,  c.  i ,  that  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  wrote 
()3i^)  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  the  book  of 

Esther,  undoubtedly  means  no  more  than  that  they  reduced  these 
writings  into  order,  which  is  evident  firom  the  twelve  prophets ;  nor 
must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  Talmudists  reckon  even  Daniel  himself 

among  the  members  of  this  synagogue. ^The  Alexandrine  version 

varies  constantly  fit>m  our  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text.  This  is  the 
case  not  only  in  c.  iii — vi.  but  even  as  early  as  L  20.  an  addition  is 
found  in  that  version  and  in  ix.  25,  27,  several  omissions,  transposi- 
tionst  and  alterations,  are  observable :  yet  the  disagreement  is  mofe 
fi^equent  in  iii — vi.,  and  in  iii.  iv.  it  is  exceedingly  great.  Some  wri- 
ters have  observed  in  iii — vi.  a  difference  in  the  method  of  transla- 
ting, w)uch,  however,  I  cannot  discover.  This  discrepancy  of  the 
Alexandrine  version  is  thought  by  some  to  show,  that  these  Afferent 
parts  were  written  on  separate  rolb,  whence  a  twofold  recension  of 
some  would  have  arisen,  the  one  purer,  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  the  other  altered  and  interpolated,  used  by  the  Alexan- 
drine translator  of  iii — vi.«  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  a  difler- 
ent  person  from  the  translator  of  the  other  parts  of  Daniel.    But 
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aome  of  the  discrepancies  may  with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to 
the  translatort  as  the  omission  of  the  cheers  in  iii.  3.*  whose  names 
had  been  previously  introduced  in  v.  2,  of  the  musical  mstniments  in 
V,  15,  which  had  already  been  mentidned  twice,  v,  5.  and  7 ;  also  the 
omission  of  iv.  3—6  .  and  the  transposition  of  the  8th  verse,  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  ascribed  to  the  translator.  Other  varieties  which 
disturb  the  order  or  the  sense  proceed  from  negligence  in  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  Alexandrine  version,  as  when  in  c.  v.  v.  1»  4,  and  5t 
occur  first,  then  the  words  written  on  the  wall,  and  at  length  the  first 
five  verses  are  repeated.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  v.  6.,  when, 
after  the  account  of  the  terrified  king  it  is  added,  that  the  lords 
vaunted  themselves  ;  and  also  in  the  version  of  iii.  21,  which  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  meaning.  Comp.  iv  32,  34.  The  diBcrepancies 
of  the  4th  chapter  from  the  Chaldee  text,  and  the  prolix  additions  in 
iii.  and  iv.  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  tracing  them  to  tran- 
scribers or  to  some  other  account  of  the  same  subject,  because  the 
rest  of  that  part  agrees  even  verbally  with  the  Chaldee  text.  -  They 
seem  rather  to  have  come  down  fit>m  the  translator,  who  like  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  took  liberties  with  the  text,  and  perhaps  even 
added  the  designation  of  time  in  iii.  1.  and  iv.  l.[a] 

[a)  Whether  there  were  two  recensioDs  of  the  original  text  of  Daniel, 
I  do  not  venture  to  determine,  hut  I  must  ootifm  that  it  doei  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  probable,  since  we  have  similar  additions  in  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  Esther  and  of  Job,  which  have  never  existed  in  Hebrew, 
bnt  are  certainly  of  Greek  ori^nal.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the 
old  Greek  Jews  introdaced  such  additions  into  their  translation,  as  after* 
wafdfl  the  Hebrew  Jews  made  similar  additions  in  their  Tai^ums.] 

*  [See  Daniel,  p.  IS.  nbi  sop.  $  147,  p.  40S.    3V.] 
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V. 


OF  THE  PB0PHST8  WHO  LIVED  AFTEB  THE  CAPTIVITl 


§  155.      Time  qf  Hogged. 
Haggai,  'in,  Ayymf^^  prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 

taspes,  who  mounted  the  Persian  throne  in  521,  B.  C.  The  Hebrews 
had  ahready  ia  the  year  536,  B.  C.  returned  from  captinty^  and  had 
rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  had  begun  to  build  the  temple  in  the  year  535t 
B.  C.  but  had  been  prevented  from  finishing  it  by  the  Samaritans, 
who  obtained  an  edict  6rom  the  Pseudo-Smerdis.  forbidding  them  to 
proceed.  In  the  mean  time  they  built  splendid  housest  and  pretended 
that'the  time  for  rebuilding  the  temple  had  not  arrived  supposing  the 
seventy  years  predicted  by  Jeremiah  to  apply  to  the  temple  also,  fipom 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  which  it  was  then  the  68th  year.  Ab  en 
the  death  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  the  consequent  termination  of 
his  interdicts  they  still  continued  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  70  years* 
Haggai  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  520,  B.  C. 

§  156.     CmOeiUs  of  the  Book  of  Haggai. 

The'book  comprises  four  discourses,  of  which  in  all  probability  we 
have  only  an  epitome.*  1.  The  prophet  exhorts  the  Jews  to  prosecute 
the  building  of  the  temple,  which  is  done,  c.  i.    Comp.  Ezra  v.  i.— 

vL  15. 2)  The  old  men  who  in  their  youth  had  seen  the  temple  of 

Solomon,  and  were  now  expressing  their  grief  at  the  great  inferioiity 
of  the  new  building,  are  comforted  by  the  promise  that  after  a  le- 
markable  revolution  of  a&irS)  (under  Alexander)  this  temple  wooM 

*  (So  EiGBBOMj  Eiskit  $  598.—3V.] 
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become  much  more  magnificenty  because  the  gifb  of  the  Gentile^ 

would  be  brought  thither,*  ii.  1 — 9. 3.)     The  prophet  predicts 

that  now,  since  the  Jews  had  washed  out  the  crime  which  they  had 
contracted  by  neglecting  the  temple,  the  seasons  should  be  productive, 

ii.  10 — 19. 4.)     He  announces  to  ZerubbabeL  that  the  prophecy 

in  ii.  1 — 9.  related  to  a  great  pohtical  revolution,  (the  overthrow  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,)  before  which  Zerubbabel  should  be  removed 
by  death,  ii.  20 — 23. 

Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate  version,  has  rendered  Hag.  ii.  7.  somewhat 
incorrectly,   <<  veniet    desideratus    cunctis  gentibus.'*     For  1)  ^K2 

T 

mon  does  not  refer  to  a  person,  but  as  the  verb  is  plural  and  the  noun 
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singular,  the  latter  must  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense.  2)  The  ab- 
stract niDn,  desire,  is  put  in  phrases  of  this  kind  for  the  object  of  de- 

Fire,  and  j^gpifies  what  is  desirable,  precious  things,  treasures,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  I  Sam.  ix.  20.  Gen.  Ji]ix»  26.  H  Chron.  xxxii. 
27.  Jer.  xxv.  34.  Hos.  xiii.  15.  Nah.  ii.  10  (9.)  3)  The  subject 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  prophecy  is  the  splendour  of  the 
temple,  4)  The  series  of  the  discourse  requires  that  the  7th  verse 
should  be  explained  of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  temple.  The 
meaning  is  therefor<»  this, — that  tlie  temple  should  be  rendered  very 
magnificent  by  the  accession  of  the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles,  [a] 

\a\  Admitting  the  author^s  first  and  second  obterrations,  the  prophet 
may  still  have  in  view  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles ;  and  neither  the  subject  which  lies  at  the  foandation  of  the 
prophecy,  nor  the  series  of  the  discourse,  will  give  any  difficulty  to  one 
who  knowii,  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  a  prominent  subject  in 
th&  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  their  prophets  often  look  forward  to 
that  event,  and  to  those  connected  with  it,  as  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
predictions.  Even  Rosenmiiller  acknowledges,  that  the  prophet  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  his  prediction,being  verified  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 
See  Schol.  Proph.  Min.  vol.  IV.  p.  100.  On  the  text  see  J.  H.  Mich  a  e- 
Lis,  Bib.  Hebraic,  in  loe. 

In  all  protiability  this  passage  refers,  Ist,  to  the  beautification  of  the 
second  temple  by  the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles,  metaphorically  termed 
their  desire  ;  and,  2dly,  to  the  still  greater  glory  conferred  on  it  by  tlie 

♦  [And  beeaose,  after  extraofdinary  revolotions,  the  Messiah  tbonlil  make  his  ap* 
nearanee.  and  establish  a  dominioD  never  to  be  destroyed.  TV.] 
'  54 
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presence  of  the  Messiah  (oob^.  Mai.  iii.  1.)  to  MftoM  ike  OaUiUs  thmM 
teek^  Isa.  xi.  10.  Ix.  3.  The  terms  are  carefullj  ehosaa  so  as  to  adait  «f 
this  double  application,  and  the  preat  solemnity  of  the  introdactkm^  ▼.  S, 
7,  together  with  the  reference  to  t!his  passage,  Heb.  xii  26,  s.  seems  to  re- 
quire it.  See  Newcomers  minor  prophets,  note  in  loc,    TV.] 

§  157.     SiffU  of  Hdggm. 

The  style  of  Haggai  in  reproving  is  indeed  TehemeDt*  bat  by  no 
means  poetic.  There  are  fMissages  however^  where  he  treats  ci  (b- 
ture  events,  in  whicli  he  becomes  somewhat  elevated.  The  hn- 
guage  approximates  to  the  Chaldee  dialect,  and  labours  under  a  po- 
verty of  terms,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  constant  repetition  o(  the 
$*ame  expressions.    Comp.  i.  6,  7.  ii.  16,  18.  ako  i.  13.  and  ii*  4.  [a] 

I 

[a]    See  also  the  expression  niK^y  TliTV  DIO,  i.  2,  5,  7, 14.  iL  4, 6, 7, 

8,  9, 11,  33. ;  and  the  division  of  his  aaditory  into  Joshtn^vubbabel, 
and  the  residue  of  the  people,  i.  12, 14.  ii.  2,  4.  Eichhorv,  {  599,  at- 
tributes these  repetitions  to  an  attempt  at  ornament,  rendenng  the  writer 
disposed  frequently  to  recur  to  a  fiivourite  expression.     TV.] 

§  158.     Time  of  Zechariah. 

Zechariah,  n^*OT,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  coo- 

temporary  with  Haggai.  In  the  first  chapters  of  his  book,  he  treats 
of  the  same  subject  with  that  prophet,  urging  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  Ezra  v.  1.  vi.  14.  His  being 
called  in  these  places  the  son  of  Iddoj  and  his  father's  name  being 
omitted,  is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  imperfect  genealogy  com- 
mon among  the  orientals,  and  intimates  that  his  grand&ther  was  mofe 
r.elebrated  than  his  father. 

§  159.    Coments  of  the  Book  of  Zeehariah. 

[The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  reiers  in  gt* 
neral  to  events  diortly  to  take  place,  c.  i — viii ;  the  second  contaiitf 
predictions  of  remote  periods,  c.  ix — ^ziv. 

The  introduction  is  an  exhortation  to  the  Hebrews  who  had  re- 
tomed  firom  exile,  to  goaid  against  those  sms  which  had  dnwo  flo 
much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  i.  I — 6.    This  is  IbOowsd  bf 
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eigiil  visions,  which  rclale  to  llie  huppj'  complelion  of  Iho  icmple. 
and  to  ihe  divine  protection  which  the  Jens  were  to  enjoy. 

1)  A  rider  appears  on  a  roan  horse.*  The  colour  was  considered 
aa  particularly  beautiful,  (Koran,  Sura  If.  64.),  and  therefore  the 
rider  represents  a  person  of  distinction.  He  is  in  the  recess  among 
the  myrtles,  no  doubt  in  the  low  country  of  Judea  on  Uie  sea,  and  is 
followed  by  other  riders  on  roan,  sorrel,  and  while  horses,  who  bring 
intelligence  that  all  is  at  rest.  The  meaning  of  [his  image  is  imme- 
diately added,  namely,  God  protects  Judea  and  gives  rest  to  Ihe  land- 
that  the  lomple  and  city  may  be  built,  and  Ihe  inliabitants  eujoy  pros- 
perity, i,  1 — 17. 2)  The  prophet  sees  four  horns,  it  would  seem. 

over  a  hill  which  concealed  the  Iwo  wild  bullocks  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. The  four  boms  arc  then  lamed  and  overthrown  by  foui' 
nmiths  or  carpenters.  This  is  a  Ggure  of  the  Assyrian  and  Clialdeaii 
powers,  whicb  had  captured  and  dispersed  the  ifiraebtea  and  Jews, 
but  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  sbould  never  again  injure  tlie  He- 

(»rews,  ii.  1 — 4,  (i.  18 — 21.) 3)  A  man  appears  with  a  measuring 

rod  to  measure  Jenisalem,  and  it  is  announced  that  this  city  nhall  be- 
come great  and  populous  by  the  return  of  many  from  captivity,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  Heathen.  This  was  verified  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  particularly  under  the  Asmoniean  princc!-. 
il.  5— 17.  (ii.  1—13.) 4)  The  high  priest  Joshua  stands  in  mourn- 
ing vestmenti  before  a  messenger  of  God  or  an  angel,  and  on  hii^ 
right  hand  is  the  accuser.  The  latter  is  driven  away,  and  Joshua,  in 
token  of  his  innocence,  is  clothed,  agreeably  to  eastern  usage,  with 
honourable  garments.  This  is  intended  to  represent  that  the  Persian 
VfRcQTs  and  others  who  accused  the  Jews  of  rebuilding  the  temple 
would  not  be  able  to  procure  a  prohibition,  and  that  Joshua  wlio  pro- 
moted the  work,  and  bis  posterity,  sliould  preside  in  the  temple  and 
over  Ihe  people,  who  should  become  entirely  independent ;  which 

was  the  case  under  the  Maccabees,  e.  iii 5)  This  vision  eihibits 

'%  golden  candlestick  with  seven  lamps,  and  two  small  olive  trees  one 
'«l  each  side  of  it.  This  is  a  figure  of  the  happy  completion  of  the 
temple  and  final  setting  np  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  ho)}' 


-  •  [With  relatioii  to  Uw  eipoiitioiu  iriiichfollow,  the  reader  itonct  oMlcnailBiltii 
L 'SI  the  ranarit  route  in  the  prer*u  ud  in  i  note  rm  p.40n.     Tr.) 
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place,  tlirough  the  aid  afforded  by  the  prophets,  without  any  asBiat- 
ance  of  a  forcible  kind.  The  two  oUve  trees  are  not  clearij  ex- 
plained, but  they  appear  to  be  emblematic  of  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah* 
c.  iv.  6)  A  great  roll  of  a  book,  written  on  both  sides  with  ciineB 
against  thieves  and  perjured  persons,  appears  flying  in  the  air ;  to 
denote  that  these  crimes  should  be  punished  and  no  more  rule  in  Ike 

laud,  V.  1 — 4. 7)  The  prophet  sees  an  ephah  in  which  sits  the 

fiiry  of  wickedness,  who  is  pressed  down  with  a  piece  of  lead  ofer 
the  mouth  of  the  ephah,  and  thus  is  borne  by  two  female  figures  with 
wings  of  hawks  [or  storks]  through  the  air  to  Babylonia.  This  is  a 
figure  of  the  use  of  fiilse  measures,  a  crime  for  which  the  Jews  were 
punished  in  Babylon,  and  which  should  no  more  become  prevalent, 
V.  6 — 1 1 . 8)  Four  chariots  come  out  from  between  two  moun- 
tains of  brass,  and  on  them  the  four  winds  of  heaven  nde.  These 
are  Magian  representations  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  war,  Behram, 
Comp.  Hbbod.  I.  131.  Zend-Avesta,  II.  Th.  S.  171—278.  Ap- 
pendix to  Zend-Avesta,  I.  Band,  I.  Th.  S.  320.  f.  Not  98.  The 
first  chariot  with  pale  red  horses  is  appointed  to  go  to  and  firo  on  the 
earth,  representing  the  long  wars  against  the  Greeks ;  the  second 
with  black  horses  goes  towards  the  north,  being  emblematic  of  the 
attack  and  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Darius,  that  city  lying  northeast 
trom  Jerusalem  and  northwest  from  Persia ;  the  third  with  white 
horses,  behind  the  second,  represents  the  expedition  of  Darius 
against  Thrace ;  the  fourth  with  sfiotted  horses  towards  the  south, 
refers  to  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  The  whole  tends  to  this 
point,  that  during  these  wars  the  Jews  should  enjoy  rest,  vi.  1 — 8. 

In  vi.  9 — 15,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  make  two  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold  and  to  place  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  at  the  same  time  announcing  his  future  greatness,  and  that 
hereafter  the  crowns  of  the  high-priesthood  and  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  united  ;  as  a  pledge  of  which  the  two  crowns  should  be  kept  in 
the  temple.  This  illustrates  what  was  said  before  in  iii.  7.  8.  aad 
was  fulfilled  under  the  Asmonsans  400  years  afterwards,  and  cooU 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  mere  human  wisdom. 

Chapters  vii.  and  viii.  belong  to  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  516 
B.  C,  aad  relate  in  the  first  place  questions  which  some  respectable 
Jews  had  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be  answered,  with  reference  to  the 
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observance  of  certain  fasls  and  feasla.  'I'he  prophet  answers  tliat 
these  ubservancea  hsU  no  neccspary  connexion  with  religion,  and  thai 
God  had  already  by  former  proj)heis  declared  righteouBTiess  and  vir- 
tue to  be  what  he  required  and  thsr  for  negleciing  to  follow  this  in- 
struction, the  ciiy  and  country  had  been  wasted  vii ;  but  that  now 
God  would  again  be  gracious,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  popu- 
lous, and  as  former  times  had  been  unpropiiinus,  fruitful  seasons 
should  now  follow  viii  I — 17.  cimp.  Hag.  ii.  II.  ss.  The  people 
should  conduct  themselves  rigliteously.  their  fasts  be  turned  into  days 
of  rejoicing,  and  multitudes  of  proselytes  be  added  to  the  nation, 
18—23. 

The  second  part  consists  of  (wo  divisions.  In  the  former,  ix — xi, 
the  prophet  6rst  predicts  the  eipedition  of  Alexander  through  Syria 
Snd  Palestine  into  B^pt  and  his  return  when  Jeru-^alem  would  be 
preserved  uninjured,  lie  sees  in  remote  futurity  the  union  of  the 
PhiliElines  with  the  -lews,  and,  still  more  remote,  the  Messiah,  is. 
1 — 10.  Then  he  describes  the  time  of  the  Maccnbces  and  names 
expressly  the  Greeks  as  enemies  whom  the  Jews  should  vanquish. 
Those  who  formerly  beloiiged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  are  lo  act  the 
principal  part  in  these  wars,  but  others  also  who  belonged  to  Israel 
shall  be  dehvered.  and  many  return  from  foreign  countries  ix.  II — 
X.  IS-  In  the  next  chapter  the  prophet  depicts  the  last  times  of  thifi 
'BOW  Jewish  kingdom.  He  begins  with  an  allegory  1 — 3.  and  repre- 
aeotfl  its  application  by  two  symbols,  4 — 17,  rhe  first  of  which  (IS, 
13.)  appears  to  contain  some  traces  of  the  Messiah,  but  afterwards, 
Kke  the  second  syitibol,  it  represents  the  revoh  against  the  Romans, 
the  parties  of  the  leaderg,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  order. 

The  latter  division,  xii — siv.  treats  again  of  the  limes  of  tlie  Mac- 
cabees. Jerusalem  shall  become  (o  its  enemies  like  a  cup  of  li 
cation  like  a  great  stone  wliich  should  injure  them  in  attempting  lo 
lift  it  ;  the  city  sh  dl  not  be  entirely  destroi'i'il  as  it  was  formerly  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  dewa  will  thankfully  ackujwii  Ipe  the  dirine 
protection,  «ii.  I — 5.  They  sh<ill  extend  and  make  conquests  to- 
wards the  south  and  the  north ;  Judea,  not  Jei  usHtem  shall  be  first 
victorious,  yet  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  lattur  shall  show 
themselves  like  heroes,  and  all  the  people  that  oppose  tbem  shall  be 
desttoyed,  S — 9-     God  will  then  spread  lamentation  among  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Jenmleiii ;  they  will  look  to  him»  on  acoount  of  him  whom 
they  have  pierced  through.    A  fomitain  to  cleinae  away  sins  and  im- 
purity shall  be  opened,  and  no  idols,  prophets  or  soothsayers  shall 
any  more  be  found*  10 — xiii.  6.     The  shepherd,  who  is  nMreatto 
God,  shall  be  slaio  with  the  sword,  and  the  flock  shall  be  scattered*  7. 
This  shepherd,  and  he  who  is  before  said  to  be  pierced  through*  are 
the  same  person,  Judas  Maccabeusi  but  the  prophecy  is  so  oon- 
Btructed,  as  to  represent  the  Messiah  figuratively.— -Then  the  pro- 
phet sees  again  the  commencement  of  the  Maccabean  times,  and 
takes  in  their  complete  extent.     Through  the  whole  country  two- 
thirds  should  be  slain,  and  the  remainder  tried  like  silver  and  gold  in 
a  furnace,  would  be  found  sincere  worshippers  of  God  and  be  pro- 
tected by  him  v,  8,  9.    Jerusalem  shall  be  taken,  but  God  will  pre- 
serve the  Jews,  and  a  great  revolution  shall  take  place,  by  which  they 
shall  free  themselves  from  the  Syrian  kingdom.    This  is  re|Nresented, 
as  if  God  stood  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  divided  under  his  feet, 
so  that  one  part  moved  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  and 
produced  a  great  valley,*— as  a  day  of  a  peculiar  kmd,  which  is  pro- 
perly neither  day  nor  night,  when  the  light  shall  first  appear  at  even- 
ing, (this  independence  was  extorted  from  the  enemy  late,)  ■  ■    -as  an 
abundant  fountain,  rising  from  Jerusalem,  and  flowing  partly  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  partly  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  mountainous  countiy 
about  Jerusalem  becoming  a  plain,  (that  is,  all  the  obstructions  to 
this  happy  result  shall  be  removed*)  xiv.  1 — 11.     The  nations^  aad 
particularly  the  Syrian  kingdom,  shall  be  destroyed,  as  a  living  body 
that  begins  to  decay,  (meaning,  by  intestine  wars.)     The  neighbo•^ 
ing  people  wiU  then  in  large  numbers  be^me  Jews^  such  aa  r^ise 
will  be  punished,  the  knowledge  of  Crod  will  spread,  and  Jerusalem 
become  a  holy  city,  12 — 21.] 

§  160.     Style  of  Zeduuiah. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  book,  the  future  is  generally  represented 
in  visions,  which  are  explained  by  a  few  intimations,  not  given  as  in 
Ezekiel,  by  God,  but,  a  in  Daniel,  by  an  angel  who  however  dses 
not  communicate  information  without  being  interrogated.  The  sfOh 
beds  are  not  so  bold  and  grand  as  in  Daniel  nor  are  they  clothed  wA 
all  the  circumstances  that  belong  to  them,  as  in  Ezekiel,  but  sott^ 
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tfaingt  are  occasionally  left  to  be  supplied  by  tbe  reader.  Conp.  i- 
8 — n.  ii.  1,  3.  ui.  1—4.  iv.  1—14.  v.  1 — 9.  The  Jeicriptions  of 
ihece  Bymbols  are  necessarily  prosaic,  hut  c.  vii  and  viit.,  containing 
neither  visions  nor  symbols,  are  in  a  more  elevated  style.  The  laiter 
part  of  the  book  is  indeed  poetical,  but  it  is  not  composed  in  that 
strain  of  poetic  rapture  which  is  observable  in  other  more  ancient 
prophets.  Many  novel  and  dflgant  tropes  and  allegories  occur,  but 
they  are  not  alwayf  quite  in  character  with  the  nature  of  the  things 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  nor  are  they  all  completely  delineated. 
Comp.  ix.  13,  16  IG.  x.  3.  xi.  17.  In  the  1  llh  chapter,  which  con- 
UtinB  more  visions  or  symbols,  the  style  is  again  less  ornate  and  almost 
prosaic.  Throughout  the  whole  book  the  language  is  intermingled 
with  very  few  Chaldaisms.  but  difficult  expiessione  very  frequently 
occur.  Seei.  7,8.  il.  12.  v.  II.  viii.  2.  3,  viii.  IS,  16.  ix.  fi,  R. 
ni.  6. 


^  161.   WhelkfT  Zeeharitth  ia  the  author  of  the  second  parf. 

In  the  pieaeul  Jay,  many  writers  deny  that  the  last  six  chapters 
were  written  by  Zechaiiah,  some  supposing  them  to  be  more  ancient 
and  others  more  modem  than  his  lime.  That  tiiose  two  prophecies 
in  ix — xi.,  and  xii — xiv„  were  written  by  onr  and  the  same  author,  is 
shown  by  the  identity  of  language  and  style  in  both  and  is  confirmed 
by  certain  particular  rejiresentations  common  to  both.  I'here  the 
leaders  who  oppress  the  people  arc  called  sheep  merchants,  ''ijrJS 

litsn  not  only  in  c.  ziv.  SI,  but  also  in  c.  xi.  7,  11,  where  the  two 

words  "]p  pS  and  "Jjj  p  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  joined  together, 

and  road  according  to  the  Alexandrine  translation,  ''j^ri^S  and  "i}!i3. 

thus  corresponding  with  xiv.  21 That  those  prophecies  were  both 

written  in  Zechariah's  Age.  is  evident  from  the  condition  of  the  peo' 
pie  and  of  Jerusalem,  whirh  accords  with  that  de,"cribed  by  Zecbariah 
in  the  former  chapters,  and  by  bis  contempnrar}'  llnggai,  the  Jews 
being  yet  but  a  feeble  colony,  which  in  a  iliture  age  was  to  become 
warlike  and  more  powerlul  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  beiig 
few  in  number,  who  were  afterwards  to  become  mimerou!>      Tho 
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very  tide  in  xii.  1 .»  on  Zrrael.  agreeing  with  that  in  Mai.  i.   1.  be- 
speaks an  age  posterior  to  the  captivity. 

They  who  maintain  that  these  prophecies  are  more  ancient[a]  u^gne 
thus.  1)  The  language,  style,  and  ornate  character  of  the  work  show 
that  it  was  written  before  the  captivity.  But  it  has  been  before  seen 
(§  160.),  that  the  style  is  not  without  indications  of  a  more  modem  age, 
and  the  style  of  c.  vii.  viii.,  wliich  belong  to  the  first  part,  is  consideim- 

bly  elevated.[6] 2)  In  ix.  10,  13.  i.  6.  Judah  and  Jemsalem  are 

placed  in  opposition  to  Ephf  aim  and  Joseph,  as  is  the  case  before  tJie 
captivity.  But  the  same  is  also  observed  in  the  first  part,  c.  viii.  13, 
and  in  Jeremiah,  xxx.  4,  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Zechariah  in  the  places  referred  to  could  not  avoid  this  oppOM- 
tion,  because  he  predicts  that  very  many  of  the  ten  tribes  should  in  a  fu- 
ture age  return  to  Palestine  and  in  x.  6.  he  adds,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  should  be  protected 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  obtain  places  of  residence,  and  at  length 
become  themselves  bold  warriors.-^— 3)  In  x.  2.  xiii.  2 — 6,  idob 
and  fidse  prophets  are  mentioned,  of  which  there  were  none  after  the 
captivity.  But  Zechariah  is  not  blaming  idolatry  and  soothsajfing  is 
existing  in  his  own  time  ;  he  is  predicting  that  in  the  fhtare  age  rf 
which  he  speaks,  these  superstitions  should  have  no  existence,  as  be 
elsewhere  frequently  declares,  that  the  worship  of  God  should  be  con- 
stant. The  very  passage  adduced,  xiii.  2 — 6,  contains  proof  of  a  more 
modem  origin,  in  the  use  of  the  expression,  HK  ::o  nn,  impme  tfkki 

to  signify  the  soul  of  a  dead  person,  which  was  unknown  in  a  more 
ancient  period.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  more  modem  oi^ 
thography,  similar  to  that  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  l^n  for  in  in 

xii.7,  8,9,  10,  12.  xiii.  1. 

They  who  wish  to  show  that  these  prophecies  are  more  modem 
than  Zechariah,  and  therefore  allege  that  the  events  predicted  are  too 
remote  from  his  time,  rely  upon  the  supposition  that  the  prophets  Ibre- 
tel  thnee  events  only  which  are  near  at  hand.  But  this  opinioD  hm 
been  already  proved  to  be  untrue,*  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  mrge  tbtt 
Zechariah»  even  in  the  first  part,  vi.  9 — 15,  promises  to  the  high  priest 
a  royal  i^adem,  which  was  first  obtained  in  a  very  distant  period,    in 

*  (See  ^  77.  p.  t9S.  m.] 
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iiaCf  the  character  of  the  language  and  composition  of  these  prophecies 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  a  more  modem  date. 

Although  these  prophecies  are  neither  more  ancient  uor  more  mo- 
dem than  Zechariah,  it  may  still  adroit  of  inquir}',  whetlier  he  is  their 
author,  because  their  style  is  poetical,  while  that  of  the  first  part  is 
prosaic.     But  whatever  this  diversity  of  style  may  be,  it  can  never 
induce  a  judicious  critic  to  ascribe  these  parts  to  different  authors ; 
for  Hosea  also  uses  prosaic  style  in  c.  i.  and  iii.  and  poetical  in  c.  ii. 
and  in  iv — xiv.     In  both  prophets  the  same  reason  gives  rise  to  the 
diversity,  for  Hosea  in  c.  i.  and  iii.  and  Zechariah  in  c.  i — vi.  relate 
.  symbols,  which  do  not  admit  the  poetical  style.     Zechariah  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  admonishes  and  consoles,  and  speaks  almost  always  of 
events  near  at  hand  ;  while  in  the  last  six  he  predicts  events  much 
more  remote,  to  which  the  poetical  style  is  better  adapted.     Still  both 
parts  have  much  in  common  :  for  instance,  a  want  of  finish  in  tropes 
and  allegories,  which  are  also  sometimes  rather  unnatural ;  symboU  and 
vUionSf  which  are  frequent  in  the  first  part,  occur  also  in  c.  xi. ;  the 
language  throughout  is  not  entirely  free  from  Chaldaismsy  and  is  some- 
what harsh ;  the  style  also  of  the  former  part  is  more  vehement^  where 
symbols  or  visions  are  not  related,  and  it  is  less  so  in  the  latter  (xi.). 
where  symbols  are  introduced.     Indeed  the  very  phraseology  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  one,  is  often  found  in  the  other.   Comp.  ii.  14. 
(10,)  with  ix.  9.  ;  ii.  10.  (6,)  with  ix.   12,  13  ;  vii.  14.  witii  ix.  8. 
The  extraordinary  legate,  or  angel,  who  speaks  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hovah in  ii.  12 — 15.  (8 — 11)  iii.  I — 7,  assumes  the  same  character 
in  zi.  4 — 13.  which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  a  few  passages  of  scrip- 
tare.     The  reason  why  some  things  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
first  part  are  wanting  in  the  second,  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  style  or  species  of  composition.     Thus,  for  instance, 
angels  do  not  appear  in  the  second  part,  because  no  visions  are  rela- 
ted ;  the  notation  of  time  in  i.  1, 7.  vii.  1.  is  wanting  in  the  second 
part?  because  the  subject  relates  to  a  distant  period,  and  no  doubt 
^ould  possibly  be  suggested,  as  to  the  prophecy's  being  written  after 
tbe  fact  referred  to ;  the  forms,  thus  saith  Jehovah,  theword  of  Jehooah 
oomey  ii  was  the  word  of  Jehovah,  were  better  adapted  to  the  popular 
tliflcourses  of  the  former  part,  than  they  would  have  been  to  the  poetry 
of  the  latter,  the  force  of  which  they  would  have  weakened.     They 
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are  not,  however,  entirely  wanting  in  this  part*  but  tbey  occur  more 
rarely,  and  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  1 1th  chapter}  wbicli  con- 
tains symbob  and  a  less  elevated  style  of  writing.  See  xi.  4,  II 1 13y  15. 
also  iciii.  8.  Where  they  are  used  elsewhere,  ix.  1 .  lii.  1.  they  ave  inter* 
changed  with  the  forms,  the  annuncioHon  or  deckuraiiim*  of  lAe  wotd 
(f  Jehaoahf  nin'  nsi  idsro.     Lastly,  the  notice  in  ii.  1%  15.  (9, 11,) 

iv.  9.  vi.  15.,  that  the  result  of  the  profdiecy  should  prove  the  author*? 
divine  mission,  occurs  again  in  the  latter  part,  xi.  11.  [c] 

[a)  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bcbtholdt,  Einleit  IV.  1722,  and  Dx 
VYettk,  Einleit.  {  250.  They  both  suppose  these  prophecies  to  be  the 
productions  of  several  authors,  living  at  diffinrent  times.  Such  it  alto  the 
opinion  of  Nbwcome,  Improved  YersioD,  l!ce.af  the  minor  prophett,  note 
on  Zech.  is.  (p.  908.  ss.  ed.  PmUefmet^  1809,)  where  a  nomlier  of  an- 
tborities  are  adduced  in  its  support,  and  amoof  others  the  maiginal  chro- 
nology of  the  authorized  version.    TV.] 

[6)  The  comparative  goodness  of  the  style  of  this  second  part  may  hare 
arisen  from  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  writings  of  the  older 
prophets.  Traces  of  this  are  very  discernible  in  the  first  part  also,  coop, 
c  vii.  7—14,  with  Isa.  Iviii.  1 — 14.  Jer.  ziv.  12.  Mic  vi.  8$  e.  ii.  16.  (11.) 
with  Isa.  ziv.  1,  lvi.6;  c  ii.  10, 11.  (6,7.)  with  Isa.  lii.ll ;  c.ii.  14.(10.) 
with  Isa.  xii.  7  (6) ;  c.  i.  12.  with  J«>r.  zxv.  11, 12.  xziz.  10.  lo  the  st* 
cond  part,  comp.  c.  xiv.  8.  ss.  with  Eze)c  zlvii.  1.  ss.;  c.  xii.  1.  with  In. 
xliv.  24.  Ii.  13. ;  c  xi.  4 — 17,  with  Ezek.  zzziv.  1 — 6 ;  c  ziii.  8.  s.  with 
Ezek.  V.  1.  ss.;  c.  ix.  2.  s«  with  Ezek.  xxviii.  1.  TV.] 

[e)  The  genuineness  of  Zech.  ix — xiv.  has  been  proved  at  length  Vf 
KoMTSR,  Mcletemata  critica  et  exegetica  in  Zecharise  prophets  paitsB 
posteriorem,  cap.  ix — xiv.  pro  tuenda  ejus  authentia,  8vo.  OBUkigBt 
1819.  It  is  also  maintained  by  Beckhaus,  oeber  die  Inlefrit&t  der  pro- 
phetischen  Schriften  des  A.  T.  S.  240.  ff.  by  Ro8SVMVBLUBR«  8choL  io 
Proph.  Min.  T.  IV.  p.  234.  ss.  (who  adopts  Jahn's  argumenti)  end  by 
Blatnet,  Trans,  of  Zech.  note  on  c.  ix.  p.  35.  ss.    TV.] 

§  162.     PublicaiUm  of  the  Book  of  Zet^ariak. 

Afl  the  prophet  often  gives  notice  in  the  former  part  of  bis 
work,  c.  ii.  13,  15.  iv.  9.  vi.  16.  viii.  6.  and  in  tiie  htlerr 
c.  xi.  12.  (11.)  that  the  accomplishment  of  hm  predictions  wooU 
show  his  divine  mission  ;  it  appears  that  his  annunciatiooB  hd 
been  discredited  by  his  contemporaries^  without  doabt  beeaose  b 
publiihed  the  second  part,  which  was  obscure  and  apparently  dvcref* 

*  (In  oar  Englisb  Bibles  the  word  6iinl«fi  is  used.    TV.] 
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ant  in  some  things  from  more  ancient  prophecies^  before  the  first. 
Comp.  ziii.  8,  9.  xiv.  1, 2.  and  xi.,  where  he  predicts  the  utter  ruin  of 
all  Older  among  the  Jews,  while  the  older  prophets  have  usually  des- 
cribed this  future  period  as  a  very  happy  one,  and  often  as  a  goldsm 
age.  In  order  therefore  to  secure  confidence  to  himself  as  a  prophet, 
lie  was  finroured  with  those  revelations  which  are  described  in  the 
former  part  of  has  work,  the  iblfiknent  of  which,  as  it  was  near  at  hand, 
waald  convince  his  contemporaries  of  his  divine  mission.  But,  when 
he  pubhshed  the  whole  book  together,  he  placed  the  prophecies  which 
had  been  last  revealed  to  him  before  the  others,  that  the  reader  miirfat 
be  prepared  for  what  was  to  follow. 

§  163.     Time  of  Malachi. 
That  Malachi,  okSd,  was  a  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  was  Uie 
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unvarying  opinion  of  the  ancients^  and  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  subject  of  the  book,  wliich  presents  the  same  fiice  of  things  as 
existed  in  Nehemiah's  time.  It  speaks  of  the  temple  as  having  been 
built  a  considerable  time  ; — it  introduces  the  Jews  comp2atmii|f  of  the 
unfavourable  state  of  their  affairs ; — ^it  finds  fault  with  the  heathen 
moesj  whom  Nehemiah  after  some  time  separated  fit>m  the  people, 
Neh.  xiii.  S3— 30. ; — ^it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes^  which  was 
abo  noticed  by  Nehemiah,  xiii.  5.  From  these  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears, that  Malachi  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  during 
his  second  residence  in  Judea,  about  4 1 2 — 408  before  Christ,  when 
he  reformed  the  abuses  before  mentioned.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Mai.  i.  1 — 5. 

§  164.     Contetiis  €f  the  Book. 

The  book  of  Malachi  consists  of  six  parts,  almost  all  of  which  re- 
late to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  and  priests. 

1)  The  Jews  complained,  that  God  had  shown  them  no  particular 
liiveefs  ;  to  which  the  prophet  answers,  that  their  country  was  a  ctfl- 
CiwUml  Umdf  wMst  that  of  the  Edomites  was  laid  waste*  and  wa^  to 
fee  still  further  devast^ed,  i.  l*-^  This  was  done  by  the  Perskn 
HfOietf  tbef  msffched  through  those  territories  against  the  revolthig 
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Egyptians. 2)  The  prophet  finds  fault  with  the  priests,  who  were 

constantly  complaining  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  labours  and  of  the 
smallness  of  their  income,  and  who  perverted  the  law  and  to<^  on- 
lawful  sacrifices,  i.  6 — ii.  9. 3)  He  inveighs  against  the  Jews,  who 

repudiated  their  wives  at  pleasure,  and  married  foreigners*  ii.  10 — 16. 
——4)  The  Jews  complained  that  the  Heathen  remained  unponiahed, 
and  that  the  great  messenger,  the  Messiah,  who,  as  they  supposed, 
was  to  crush  the  Gentiles  and  subject  them  to  the  Jews,  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  Malachi  replies,  that  the  Messiah  would  come,  al- 
though not  to  punish  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Jews  and  particularly  the 
Levites  ;  and  that  he  would  be  preceded  by  a  messenger,  who  should 
prepare  his  way,  ii.  17 — iii.  6.  5)  He  declares  that  the  complaints 
which  were  made  of  the  sterility  of  the  ground  and  of  the  devastations 
of  locusts  were  idle^  so  long  as  they  defrauded  God  by  withholding 

the  tithes,  iii.  7 — 12. 6)  The  same  subject  is  pursued  as  that  in 

ii.  17 — iii.  6,  only  the  Jews  are  represented  as  sajring,  that,  since  God 
did  not  send  the  Messiah  to  punish  the  Heathen*  it  was  unnecessary 
to  serve  him.  But  pious  men,  says  the  prophet*  entertain  more  cor- 
rect views  of  the  divine  justice,  and  such  shall  he  delivered  from  the 
punishment  which  God  will  hereafter  inflict  upon  the  Jews.  He  wiD 
send  a  messenger  to  precede  the  Messiah,  a  second  Elias,  who  will 
endeavour  to  produce  a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  bat 
at  length,  the  land  shall  be  condemned  to  an  irrevocable  corse.  This 
refers  to  the  Jewish  war  and  the  complete  devastation  of  the  countiy 
by  Titus,  iii.  13—24.  (iii.  13— iv.  6.) 

§  165.     Style  of  MaHacM. 

Malachi  reproves  vice  in  vehement  language.  He  generally  brings 
forward  his  proposition  first,  then  adds  the  inquiry  of  the  people,  to 
which  he  afterwards  subjoins  an  answer. [a]  His  style  is  mostly  pro- 
saiC)  and  his  language  is  sometimes  rather  harsh,  as  for  instance 
nbe^  M3is^  in  ii.  16,  where  'JK  must  be  understood,  I  kaie  putting  awa!/> 

He  uses  the  same  tropes  and  allegories  as  other  jMrophets.  Tet  he 
has  some  expressions  which  are  new,  as  where  the  Meseoab  is  called 
the  lord  of  the  tempU^  and  the  messenger  of  the  dweiMnil,  iii.  1,  that  is, 
the  messenger  who  vrill  hereafter  establish  a  covenant  with  the  He- 
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brewSf'and  when  his  forerunner  is  designated  as  EUaSy  iii.  23.  (iv.  5.) 
Comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  20 — 23.  zxiv.  1 — 3.  xxxiv.  28.  Deut  v.  3.  ix.  9. 
Gen.  XV.  8 — 18.  xxii.  11 — 18,  and  my  Append.  Herm.  Fasc. 
I.  p.  17.  SB.  [6] 

[a)  Comp.  i.  2,  6,  7.  u.  14, 17.  iii.  7,  8, 13.    TV.] 
[6)  ElichhorD  addacai  as  peouliarities,  the  thoughts  in  ii.  3.  and  iii.  2. 
and  th«  phriiaei  n^jn  '^P  n.  12.  and  vSk  D3n»l  KlSrJly  ii  3.    In  common 


T  ▼: 


with  Haggai  and  Zechariah  ho  uses  TW^  for  K^fiil*  o,  ii.  16.  t.  oomp.  Hag. 
ii.  5.  M.  2«eh.  it.  6.  u ;  niTl^  ^1  llto»  c  L  1.  oomp.  Zech.  is.  1. 

~       •         ^  •  *^   ^ 

xii.  1 ;  and  the  word  TXHOf  c.  i.  8.  comp.  Hag.  i.  1,  Sep,  Eichr.  Einleit. 

▼  •-* 

MIO.    7V.1 


.1  •■ 
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SECTION  III. 


OF  TOE  OTHER  POETICAL   BOOKS  OF   THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I 


OF  THE   PSAIiMS. 


§  166.     Date  of  the  PmUm. 

It  18  plain  from  Jos.  x.  13.  and  II  Sam.  i.  18.  that  the  Hebrews  had 
poems  and  collections  of  poems  which  were  sacred  long  before  Dand*8 
time*  and  some  slight  remains  of  them  are  still  extant  in  Exod. 
XV.*  Deut.  xxxii./Mdg.  v.,  I  Sam.  ii.,  Jos.  x.  12-— 14.  The  PsafanSy 
D^^^nny  belong  principally  to  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  the  time 

.  .  : 

of  David  and  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  some  of  them  are  more  ancient  than  this  period ;  some  are 
certainly  more  modem,  but  it  cannot  be  proved  by  sufficient  wegor 
mentB  that  any  are  as  recent  as  the  age  of  Antiochus  Efupbanee  and 
the  Maccabees. — David's  name  being  prefixed  to  the  collection  oolf 
shows  that  he  is  the  principal  author. 

§  167.     Canienis  cf  the  Psahiu. 

The  contents  of  the  Psalms,  like  those  of  the  prophetical  hocks, 
are  peculiar  to  those  compositions ;  other  nations  have  no  similtr 
works.    They  celebrate  the  attributes  of  Goih  the  Creator  and  Go- 


f 
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-renior  ol'  alt  things,  his  reUtions  to  this  rinble  UDiverse  and  to  man. 
with  man's  correspondent  relations  to  God;  and  especially  Goa'e 
providencei  hie  govemmeDt  oTthe  visible  and  inviaible  world,  his  infi- 
nite knowledge,  justice,  and  mercy.  They  recommend  to  men  piety, 
probity,  and  iruEi  in  God  without  which  all  worship  is  vain.  1'key 
describe  the  happiness  of  the  good,  f')r  the  purpose  of  exciting  tlie 
mind  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  particularly  of  producing  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  gratitude  toward  God,  and  delight  in  his  beneficence. 
On  the  i>ther  hand  the  misery  of  sinners  is  also  described.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  are  hialorical'  at  least  so  fai'  as  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  historical  event.  In  order  to  understbnd  such  Psalms,  it  is 
necemary  to  ascertain  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  to  draw  Ihem 
fh>m  an  examination  of  the  Psalms  themselves,  and  to  compare  them 
with  ihe  history  as  derived  from  other  sources.*  This,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, is  so  compendious  as  not  lo  afford  all  the  assistance  which 
would  be  desirable.  But  we  are  by  no  means  to  expect  historical 
foots  as  the  occasion  of  all  the  Psalms  ;  those  for  which  none  such  can 
be  discovered  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  number. 

It  is  disputed  in  the  present  day,  whether  some  of  the  Psalms  con- 
tain predictions  of  tho  Messiah.  There  are  many  who  refuse  to  re- 
cognise atiy  such,  because  Ps.  li.,  xvi.,  ixii.,  xl.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxiix.. 
aad  ex.,  which  are  considered  as  prophetic,  are  auaceptible  of  expla- 
nation from  history,  provided  the  poetical  expressions  are  not  too 
strictly  understood.  It  is  impracticable  to  discuss  the  question  in 
this  work,  but  this  much  must  be  said,  that  the  SSth  and  1 10th  con- 
tain more  than  can  be  illustrated  by  the  history,  unless  violence  be 
offered  to  Ihe  language,  In  Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  Ixxii.,  perspective 
views  of  Ihe  Messiah  may  be  in  part  preseuttid,  and  in  part  objective 
or  figurative  references  to  him.    Comp.  also  Ps.  txxxvii.[(i] 

The  imprecations  which  are  found  in  the  Psaluis  arc  not  wishes  for 
«lf  revenge  ;  self  avengers  are  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  God, 
that  iBi  among  atheists  and  such  as  deny  a  divine  providence.  See 
Ps.  vii.  13.  X.  13,  14.  xhv.  17.  (IC),  xciv.  7.  (6).1  and  Comp.  I  Sam. 

*  (Bie  Eichhobh'i  EinJtit.  f  828.  3.  wfaere  toaie  good  ruica  for  k  eritieal  nady  ul' 
tkt  FMlmiWc  given,  altliaiigh louie  Ihingtan  lobe  reesirad  witb  eiutioD.     Tr.J 
I  |Ib  Ibe  nknmtei  to  Uw  Pnlma,  Ihe  rendtr  i 


I        i-oduled  M  a  vcne  in  the  Hebrew,  but  ni 


c  Eiifiluh.     TV.] 


e  title  oT  Iba  Pialm  being 


A 
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zziv.,  ultL  Tbej  are  prayen  to  God  to  punish  malevt^ent  eneouesi 
that  tho8  bia  juitica  mi^t  be  displayed  on  the  wtcked»  and  he  not 
blasphemed  as  iniquitous  or  impotent ; — ^to  restrain  bad  men  by  pumsh- 
menty  and  deliver  good  men  from  being  oppressed  or  dispirited  by  the 
railings  of  wretches.  See  ▼.  11.  vii.  17,  18.  ix.  5.  x.  13.  xzxv.  10. 
lii.  5—10.  Iviiu  11,  12.  Ixiv.  10,  ]  1.  xciv.  8—16.  cix.  26—28.  It  is 
plain  from  some  places,  that  the  person  who  uttered  the  imprecatioii 
was  desirous  that  by  the  evils  inflicted  upon  sinners  they  should  be 
led  to  consideration,  to  acknowledgement  of  God's  justice*  and  to  their 
own  reformation.     See  Ixxxiii.  17 — 19.  lix.  14.  xil.  12.  comp.  Isa. 

xxix.  9.  s. ^If  these  denunciations  do  occasionally  appear  somewhat 

harsh,  we  must  remember 1)  that  they  are  poems,  in  which  a 

vehement  style  is  common ^2)  that  they  do  not  contain  any  doc- 
trine, nor  point  out  anything  to  be  done,  but  merely  express  the  feel- 
ing of  the  poet 3)  that  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  written, 

when  the  inequality  of  the  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
after  death  was  unknown,  it  was  necessary  that  the  justice  of  the 
Deitt  as  rewarding  and  punishing  in  the  present  life  should  be  the 
more  strongly  inculcated,  that  the  upright  might  be  confirmed  in  thor 
righteous  conduct,  and  sinners  be  struck  with  a  salutary  terror ;  and 
4)  that  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  had  not  yet  been  instructed  in  the 
prayer,  «  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us." 

[a)  Even  if  ths  writers  of  the  New  Testament  bad  maintaiiMd  tileiice 
OD  this  sabjeot,  which  is  very  far  from  beings  the  case,  it  mifj^ht  he  sap- 
posed,  that  the  ezprea'dedaratioii  of  our  Lord  himself  io  Luke  xziv.  44. 
would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.    There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
any  Christian  who  admits  the  divine  authority  and  inepiratloD  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Psalms  do  contain  predictions  of  the  Messiah.    It 
seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  expressed  himself  with  unoeoetsafy  cau- 
tion, and  that  the  2d  and  45th,  and  several  other  Psalms,  refer  prinoipally, 
, .    if  not  exclusively,  to  the  Messiafai    Some  writers  have,  no  donbt,  fone 
to  an  extreme  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
any  resemblance,  however  imperiSsct,  is  suffidetit  to  constitute  a  pix)- 
'    phetie  reference  to  the  Messiah.    The  more  mystical  ezpoeiton  oflifcii 
s     i^PPly  penegM  to  Christ  to  the  plain  distortion  of  the  text,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  well  settled  principles  of  interpretation.    Bot  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  certain  modem  critics  to  deny  anj 
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reSftrenctt  to  the  Menith,  and  to  explain  all  the  pasragea  which  the 
writ«n  of  the  New  Testament  apply  to  him  as  accommodated.  But 
iince  fereral  of  them  are  quoted  as  predictions  intended  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  actions  of  Christ,  they  cannot  be  explained  on  this  groond 
without  destroying  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  it  oettain,  therefore,  that  tome  at  least  of  the  psalms  do  refer  originmUy 
to  the  Messiah.  A  few  of  them  seem  to  relate  to  him  exclusively,  the 
writer's  only  design  appearing  to  be  to  celebrate  the  coming  SaTiour  of 
mankind.  Others  refer  to  him,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other 
person  or  object  that  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  have 
senred  as  a  model  whereby  to  illustrate  the  character  and  history  ol' 
Christ ;  and  occasionally  some  parts  of  a  psalm  are  intended  to  apply  to 
ChKst,  and  some  to  another  person,  as  is  the  case  in  the  22d. 

In  Dathe*8  prefiuse  to  bis  «sa^||vit  version  of  the  Psalms,  he  shows  that 
he  is  fiu"  from  being  govemed'by  the  loose  and  wild  views  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries  and  oonntryoMn.  He  professes  to  have  been  guided  by 
a  ^  love  of  truth,  which  (nyi  he,  p.  vii.)  my  ri«dert  will  see  in  my 
judgment  respecting  the  prophetie  psalms,  or  those  which  are  caUed 
pamlmi  relating  to  the  Mesnah.  As  it  was  formerly  the  error  of  our  an- 
etrton  to  make  all  psalms  prophetio  of  the  Messiah  which  cootained  eny 
degree  of  correspondence ;  so  in  our  own  times  the  opposite  fiiult  It  tano* 
tlsBod  by  some,  who  diteard  all  predictiont  properly  so  called,  and  exclude 
David  from  the  number  of  the  prophets.  I  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  pursue  a  middle  course,  and  consider  the  number  of  such  psalms  as 
not  very  great,  supposing  that  a  good  cause  is  better  supported  by  a  few 
insuperable  arguments  than  by  many  of  a  doubtful  nature."  Compare 
aho  his  introduction  to  Ps.  xxii.    TV.] 

§  168.     Titles  of  the  PmIm. 

The  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  about  33,  have  titles  prefixed 
to  them.  Some  of  them  (about  86)  indicate  the  author  ;  some  the 
occaaon  and  subject  of  the  psalm ;  some  refer  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  to  the  musician,  to  the  musical  instrument,  or  to  the  air  to 
which  they  were  to  be  sung,  as  t\ntF\  Sk,  Ivii — lix.     Some  titles  af* 

MX*  ■• 

ibr4  no  iiifemiation»  as  "lora,  a  PmIm,  xcviiL  1.  mirh  lOTDy  a  Pealm 


:•  Til. 


;,  c  1.1  but  others  comprehend  several  of  the  particulars  juit 
enumerated.  These  intimations  are  frequently  of  great  importance, 
and  a&rd  much  aid  in  interpreting ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  them  are  rather  obscure,  as  h^3tr^  in  xliv.  1.  xlv.  1.  lii.  1.  liiL  1. 


•   ;     • 
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liv.  1.  cxlii.  l.[a]  and  T3mS  in  xxxviii.  1.  Ixx.  l.[6] ^The  autbor's 

X  Lamed,  as  <)DkS,  inS,  of  Astgpkf  ^ 
ttd;  yet  the  same  method  is  used  to  indicate  the  musiCy  as  XXtvi^^ 
to  the  leader  of  the  choirs  and  nSp  ^jsS*  to  the 
^The  musical  instrument  is  eipressed  by  the  particles  hPiSnt^w 

—  V 

by  the  prefix  Beth,  as  n^njn  hp  in  viii.  1,  ntSTUn  S«  in  v.  1,  n1rjia3  in 

vL  1. The  titles  which  merely  designate  the  leader  of  the  band, 

the  musical  instrument,  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  psahn  was.de- 
sigued,  have  reference  to  the  temple  semc6>  and  afford  the  interpre- 
ter but  little  light,  [c]  . 

[a)  See  Michaxlu,  Sappl.  ad  Lex.  H«b.  No.  S483,  p.  S9S3.    TV.] 

[6)  MiCHABLiB,  Soppl.  ad  Lex.  Hob.  No.  623.  pp.  616.  s.    TV.] 

[e)  The  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  ably  iUuttratod  by  RoscvmrBUblB, 

in  tiie  Explioatio  dictionum  DonnaUaram  in  Psalmomm  titnlia  fraqmat- 

ios  obTianun,  prefixed  to  his  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  pp.  xxxii— -fadi.    8tt 

also  De  Wkttx,  Einleit.  }  268.,  and  HoRVx's  lotrod.  IV.  105.  h.   Tr.] 

§  169.     Age  of  the  TiOes. 

Oriental  poets  were  accustomed  firom  a  very  remote  age  to  prefix 
their  names  to  their  productions.  See  Exod.  xv.  1.  Deut.  xxxLSO. 
Jud.  V.  1.  II  Sam.  i.  17,  18.  iii.  33,  34.  xxii.  1.;  also  the  extnets 
from  the  Hamasa  in  the  Arabic  Grammar  of  Ebpbnits,  Schultibs* 
edition,  1767,  or  my  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  p.  185,  189,  198»  Cu» 
Ben  Zoheib's  poenh  and  the  MoaUakah  of  AxjJuoMXSBf  ed.  Lbttb, 

1784,  p.  3,  48. It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  the  proper 

names  which  are  prefixed  to  many  of  the  psalms  are  fiiMD  tbe 
authors  themselves.  But  since  the  greater  part  want  the  aodioiB' 
names,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  added  to  aO  the 
psalms,  or  that  some  of  them  were  afterwards  omitted  and  ket 
Sihce  also  names  of  authors  occur  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
subject  of  the  psalms  themselvesy  it  cannot  be  denied  that  wona^  ffioit 
have  arisen  in  a  late  age  from  conjecture.  Titles  therefore  which 
inhibit  the  name  of  the  author,  although  they  have  the  sanction  of 
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antiquity,  arc  not  on  that  account  to  be  received  as  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect ;  they  must  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  cor- 
respond with  the  subject  of  the  psalm,  and  if  they  do  not,  must  be 
rejected.     Thus  Ps.  ciii.  bears  the  title  inS,  cf  Dcmid,  although  it 


•  T  . 


exhibits  a  dialect  mixed  witli  Chaldaisms.  It  is  better  to  confess  that 
the  title  is  false,  than  to  distort  it,  as  some  have  done,  contrary  to  the 
use  of  language,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  that  the  psalm  is  written  in 

Daddf  that  is,  in  David's  manner, [a] Titles  which  indicate  the 

musical  instruments,  or  the  leader  of  the  music,  or  some  purpose  fbr 
which  the  psalm  was  composed,  may  indeed  have  come  down  from 
the  age  of  David,  when  the  choir  belonging  to  the  sacred  tabernacle 
and  ark,  and  afterwards  to  the  temple,  was  instituted.  But  certainly 
all  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  age.  Many  are  more  modem,  as 
is  proved  by  some  unusual  connexions  of  words,  (sec  for  instance 
XXX.  1.) ;  yet  even  these  are  old,  as  is  shown  by  their  being  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Alexandrine  translator.— Ancient  interpreters,  espe- 
cially the  Alexandrine  and  Syriac,  have  not  unfrequently  prefixed 
their  own  conjectures.  [6] 

[a)  See  this  subject  discussed  at  some  len^  by  Eichhorv,  Einleit, 
}  aS7,  especiaUy  S.  52.  f.    TV.] 

[6)  See  RosKVM.  Prolegom.  ad  Schol.  c.  iv.»  especially  p.  xxt'u 
xxviii.  89.     TV.] 

§  170.    A  Psalm  of  Moses, 
The  90th  Psalm  bears  the  title  ntrh,  rfJUases;  and  both  its  con- 

tents  and  style,  the  latter  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  poems  of 
Moees  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii.,  suit  the  opinion  that  he  was  the 
author.  The  complaint  which  it  contains  of  the  short  duration  and 
nmiiy  sorrows  of  human  life  was  veiy  natural  at  that  period,  during 
the  march  through  Stony  Arabia,  when  man^s  age  was  diminished 
fiom  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  se- 
venty or  eighty,  and  the  Israelites  who  were  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old  when  they  left  Egypt  were  perishing  in  quick  succession. — -^ 
The  Jews  ascribe  the  ten  following  psakns  also  to  Moses.  But  they 
4o  th]9  on  the  ground  that  those  psalms  which  have  no  title  are  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  author  whose  name  occurs  in  the  next  preceding 
title ;  a  supposition  totally  unfounded,  and  which  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  examination.    In  xcix.  6.  for  instance,  Samud  is  mentioned. 

§  171.     Psalma  of  Datid. 

Seventy-one  psalms  have  the  name  of  David  in  the  titles,  and  the 
Alexandrine  version  adds  eleven  others,  [a]  But  in  some  instances 
the  language  or  subject  is  at  variance  with  the  titles,  as  in  the  lOdd 
and  139th.  Some  of  the  psahns  attributed  to  David  by  the  versioa 
just  mentioned,  may  have  been  composed  by  him,  the  96th  for  in- 
stance, as  may  also  Sbme  which  have  no  title  naming  the  author,  or 

have  no  title  at  all,  as  the  2d. ^The  topics  of  David's  songs  are  the 

prosperous  and  the  adverse  circumstances  which  the  author  had  expe- 
rienced. Now  he  complains  of  persecutions  and  calamities,  suppli- 
cates for  deliverance,  and  supports  himself  by  the  hope  of  the  divine 
protection  ;  now  again  he  thanks  God  for  his  rescue,  imploring  bis 
defence  in  future.  At  one  time  he  prays  for  victory  over  his  enemiei, 
lest  the  Heathen  should  blaspheme  God  as  destitute  of  pow«r ;  it 
another  he  testifies  his  gratitude  for  the  conquests  he  had  gakad, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  divine  assistance.  Now  he  bewails  Mb  Asi 
particularly  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba  and  the  murder  i^  Uriah ; 
then  again  he  forms  pious  resolutions  and  strengthens  himself  in  vi^ 
tue>  declaring  that  this  alone  constitutes  his  felicity,  and  intreating 

God  to  aid  him  in  the  arduous  path. The  poems  of  David  are  by 

no  means  sublime^  but  they  are  sweet.  For  this  i^ason  those  are 
particularly  agreeable  which  sing  the  smiling  scenes  of  nature,  as  the 
23d  and  42d  Psalms.  Occasionally  indeed  they  rise  to  a  loftier  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  18th,  but  they  never  equal  the  strains  of  Moses  or 
of  Asaph. 

[a)  The  PaalDfl  aacribed  to  David  art  sevmU^-^hru^  via.m^H^n^ 
xndi.  xzziv— xli.  li— Ixv.  Izviii— 4xx.  Izxzvi.  d.  dii.  «viii— «s.  esoi* 
ozxiv.  czzzi.  ozzziii.  cxzzviii— <szlv.  Those  added  by  the  AleaouidfiBC 
version  are  as  follows ;  zzziii.  xUi.  zoi.  zoiv.  zcv.  zori.  zcvii.  icviii' 
ci.  CT.,  according  to  the  numbering  of  that  vertion.    7V.1 
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§  172.     PntkM  inscriied  to  the  KorakUe*  and  to  Jeiuikiuk* 

Several  of  the  Psalms  (xlii — xlix,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvy  Ixxxvii,  Ixzxviii.) 
are  inscribed  to  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Korah,  not  as  the  avthoitry 
but  as  musicians  who  performed  them  in  the  temple.  In  the  titles  of 
some  therefore  (xlv,  xlvi,  Ixxxviii.)  the  musical  instruments  to  be 
used  are  nlto  named,  and  in  one  (Ixxxviii  )  the  name  of  the  author^ 
Hemauy  is  added,  [a]  These  compositions  are  generaUy  sublime> 
bat  they  do  not  breathe  the  sweetness  of  David.    It  is  not  ceiv 

tain  by  whom  they  were  composed.  [&] The  word  JednUhun^  wluch 

occurs  in  some  of  the  titles,  is  not  the  name  of  the  author  of  these 
psalms,  but  that  of  a  musical  instrument  so  called  from  the  musician 
of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  38,  41.  zxr. 
1,  3.  This  is  evident  from  Ps.  Ixii.  1.  Ixxvii.  1,  compared  with  Ps. 
l.[c] 


Id)  Db  Wstts,  Einleit  }  269.  mm.  f.)  cootiden  it  probabU  that  the 
ucription  of  these  psalms  to  the  sods  of  Korah  may  be  intended  to  de«|p« 
nmte  their  aathors.  He  considers  Ps.  Izzzviii.  1.  as  affording  no  oljeo- 
tioD  to  this  view,  as  Heman  the  Esrahite  may  have  been  one  of  the  som 
of  Korah,  or  the  mention  of  him  in  the  title  may  have  arisen  from  the 
■■algiwation  of  contradictory  titles.  Bbrtholdt,  8. 1774,  and  EtcB- 
WLOMMf  i  622,  agree  with  Jahn,  whose  opinion  is,  upoa  the  whole,  the 
most  probable.    TV.] 

[6)  EiCHHORW,  (}  622,  4.)  gives  them  the  highest  character  fin-  poeti* 
cal  worth,  and  says  that  *^  they  abound  with  the  loftiest  and  the  mettaf- 
fceting  pasMges.*^    TV.] 

[e)  Jahn's  opinion  is  that  of  Jarchi.  Bat  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
musical  instrument  of  this  name,  and  in  Ps.  zxziz.  1.  the  inscription  is 
nntT^  not  {U^l^  Sj^.     For  these  reasons  Rosbwmvbllbr,  Prol.  ad 

SsImL  p.  xli.  s.  oonsiden  the  word  as  designating  m  Ps.  xxMiM.  the  miw* 
dan  hhnsrif  of  that  name,  and  in  Ps.  Ixii.  Izzvii,  where  ^p  k  used,  a 

ehoir  formed  by  him,  and  governed  by  roles  ef  his  firaauag;  oonp* 
n  Chron.  aaonr.  16.    Thisisalsotheopiaumof  Db  Wbttb*    TV.] 


§  173.    PsabMof  Am^k. 

Twelve  of  the  Psalms  (1.  Ixxiu — ^Ixxxiii.)  are  attributed  to  Asaph, 
a  very  distingoished  Levite.  See  I  Chron.  vL  24  (39.)  xvi.  5,  7, 
37.  XXV.  1 .    But  the  74th  and  79th  mention  the  dwtractim  of  Jem- 
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salom  and  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  are  more  in  character  with 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  They  cannot  therefore  be  As^ih^s. 
Bat  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
77th  and  80th,  as  some  do,  for  these  poems  may  have  been  composed 
in  Bavid^s  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  kings  of 
Zoba  or  Nesibis,  when  the  Hebrews  lost  many  battles  ;[a]  and  this  is 
indeed  quite  probable,  since  the  83d  Psalm  also  mentions  a  combinar 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  destroy  the  Hebrews.  Ps.  baviii. 
does  not  reach  the  sublimity  of  Asaph  ;  v.  69  speaks  of  the  buildiDg 
of  the  temple,  and  v.  67,  68,  70,  refer  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom ; 
events  which  Asaph  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  lived  to  see.    It 

is,  no  doubt,  of  the  age  of  Rehoboam  or  Abijah.[5] But  perhaps 

some  of  those  psalms  which  are  without  the  author's  name  were  writ- 
ten by  Asaph,  as  the  91st  and  97th  ;  certainly  Hezekiah's  command 
that  the  Psalms  of  David  and  Asaph  should  be  sung  in  the  temple  in- 
timates that  there  were  more  of  the  latter  than  are  ascribed  to  him. 
■This  Psalmist  excels  in  poems  of  an  instructive  kind  ;[c]  he  is 
far  superior  in  sublimity  to  David,  and  does  not  yield  to  Isaiah  and 
Habakkuk.  His  compositions  are  finely  arranged  and  beautifidly 
written,  less  sweet  indeed  than  those  of  David,  but  more  Tehemeat* 
No  suspicion  therefore  can  arise  that  these  psalms  were  ccmiposed 
by  David  and  were  intended  to  be  performed  by  Asaph. 

[a)  The  author  probably  refers  to  I!  Sam.  viii.  3.  n.  iz.  But  th«» 
paasa^^es  scarcely  contain  sufficient  traces  of  ill  succen  to  warrant  tilt 
strong^  ezpressioo  used  in  the  text.     TV.] 

[b)  Dr  Wbttb,  Einleit.  }  969  asserts  positively  that  of  all  the  Ftolai 
ascribed  to  Asaph,  only  Ps.  1.  is  certainly  his,  Ps.  boiii.  Izzr.  having 
merely  some  features  which  seem  to  belonf;  to  him.  EicaaoEV,  Eia* 
leit.  {  622.  S.  19.  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  attributing  Pi.  hodiL 
Izziv.  Ixxv.  IzzviL  Izsuz.  Izxz.  Izzzii.  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  tad 
Ps.  Izzxi.  to  that  of  the  return.  Of  Ps.  Izzvi.  Izzviii.  Izzziii.  ha  tblob 
it  impossible  to  determine  the  date  with  accuracy,  but  oomiden  it  eif^ 
tain  that  they  could  not  have  been  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  Da* 
vid,  and  probable  that  they  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  RotSV- 
MVBLLKB,  Prol.  ad.  Sohol.  p.  zv.,  is  of  the  same  <^inioa.    TV.] 

[e)  **  He  was  one  of  those  ancient  wise  men  who  felt  the  ineufficrifiwy 
of  eztemal  religious  usag^es,  and  ui^g;ed  the  necessity  of  cultivating  virtne 
and  purity  of  mind.  The  60th  psalm  is  a  beautiM  iUostratioD  of  tbif.** 
EiCHH.  8.  632.  2.    7V.1 
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§  174.     The  Psalms  of  Heman  and  Ethan. 

The  titles  ascribe  the  88tb  Psalm  to  Heman  and  the  89th  to  EthaBf 
both  called  Ezrahites.  In  this  appellative  there  is  some  difficulty, 
(comp.  1  Kings  V.  11.  (iv.  31.)  with  I  Chron.  ii.  6.  vi.  18,  29,  (33, 
44.)  which  however  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  for 
the  OHitents  of  these  psalms  show  that  they  are  of  a  more  recent  date 
tiian  the  age  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  places  referred  to.[a] 
In  the  88th  we  hear  the  complaints  of  a  person  of  whose  preservation 
there  was  scarcely  any  hope,  such  as  Hezekiah  in  his  pestilential  dis- 
order (Isa.  xxxviii.),  or  the  leprous  king  Uzziah  might  have  uttered. 
The  89th  appears  hke  an  answer  to  the  cpmplaints  of  the  preceding* 
speaks  of  David  as  a  person  who  had  long  been  dead,  dwells  upon  the 
great  promise  which  had  been  given  to  David,  and  represents  the 
state  of  things  as  if  its  accomplishment  were  in  great  danger,  asafiaifs 
really  stood  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah^s  sickness.  Some  refer  this 
psalm  to  the  last  periods  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah^[6] 

[«)  In  the  Gftrm.  IntnMl.  p.  612,  613,  th«  author  AzprMSM  hif  opinion 
that  moft  probably  the  titles  are  iocoirect,  but  that  the  two  Levites  who 
are  iBentioned  in  I  Chron.  vi.  18,  29.  (33,  44  )  are  undoubtedly  the  per- 
sont  intended.    Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ds  Wktts.    TV.] 

Ih)  Comp.  EiCBH.  Einleit  ^  622.  S.  23.  f.  Dathb.  Arg.  in  Ps.  Izzxviii. 
Ymn.   TV.] 

§  175.    Psakns  ascribed  to  Solamen. 

The  72d  and  127th  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Solomon.  But  his 
name  seems  to  have  been  prefixed  to  the  latter,  for  no  other  reason 
ttan  because  the  first  verse  mentions  the  building  of  a  house, 
which  was  understood  of  the  temple.  Even  the  Alexandrine  version, 
which  is  generally  fiiller  in  the  titles  of  the  psalms  than  the  Hebrew 

tftxty  omits  the  title  of  this  psalm. Ps.  Ixxii.  consists  of  prayers, 

compoeed  for  the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  who  could  not  have  said 
aB  that  10  therein  contained  of  himself. 
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§  176.     Cf  the  anonymous  Psalms. 

The  Hebrew  text  does  not  mention  the  authors  of  the  other  pnlms. 
The  Alexandrine  version  names  some,  but  scarcely  ever  such  u 
agree  with  the  contents  of  the  psalms  themselves.  Thus  it  attributes 
the  137th  to  Jeremiah,  whereas  its  author  was  a  returned  exile  ;  the 
146th  and  147th  it  ascribes  to  Haggai  and  Zechanah,  on  the  meie 
conjecture  that  tliey  were  the  production  of  one  or  other  of  those 
prophets. 

§  177.     CtMeeHon  and  dknsion  of  the  Psalms. 

The  division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  books  existed  as  early  as  the 
date  of  the  Alexandrine  version.*    This  i^ipears  fit>m  the  hct  that 
that  version  contains  the  doxologies  appended  to  the  first  four  bodn ; 
Ps.xl.   13.  (xh.   14.)  Ixxi.   18,  19.  (Ixxii.  18—20.)   IzxxviiL   ». 
(Lduux.  63.)   cv.  (cvi.)  48.     The  reason  of  this  diviaioil  Biay  be 
gathered  from  the  character  of  the  psalms  contained  in  each  book. 
Almost  all  the  psalms  of  the  first  hook  are  the  work  of  David,    b 
the  second  there  are  twenty-two  of  David,  one  nf  Asaph,  and  eqjH 
anonymous  inscribed  to  the  Rorahites.     The  third  contains  one,  tie 
86th,  ascribed  to  David,  and  this  doubtfiil ;  the  remainder  are  paitljr 
Asaph's,  partly  the  worJL  of  an  uncertain  author,  and  partly  anony- 
mous.     Two  only  in  the  fourth  book  are  ascribed  to  Davidy  and  oMi 
the  90th,  to  Moses,  the  others  being  anonymous.     In  the  fifth,  fifteen 
are  assigned  to  David,  one  is  ascribed  conjecturally  to  Solomon,  and 
the  rest  are  anonymous. These  five  books  of  the  Psahns*  there- 
fore, are  evidently  so  many  different  collections,  following  each  other 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made.     The  first  person  who  bagtn 
the  collection  put  together  the  psalms  of  David ;  the  second,  tiMse 
psalms  of  David  which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  glean,  adnuttoigt 
few  others  ;[a]  the  third  had  no  psalms  of  David  in  view,  and  when 
he  wished  to  join  his  own  collection  to  the  fbrmer,  he  added  the  i0fe 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book :  <<  the  prayers  of  David  the  sM  ef 
Jesse  are  ended,''  Ixxii.  20.  The  fourth  collected  anonymons  pstfaHi 

*  [EicHROMi  dnridea  tbe  Ptalmi  into  two  parts  and  fire  booki,  the  flnt  part 
with  the  Ttd  Paalm.    ^  StS.    TV.] 
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and  therefore  his  book  exhibits  only  one  of  Moses,  the  90th,  and  two 
of  David,  the  101st  and  103d,  the  latter  of  which  however  is  certainly 
not  his.     The  last  made  a  collection  of  whatever  sacred  poems  he 

^  conld  gather ;  he  has  therefore  fifteen  of  David,  and  thirty  anonymous. 

*  This  view  of  the  subject  readily  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  some 
psalms  txMitained  in  an  earher  collection  again  occnr  in  a  later,  as  the 
14th  and  5ad,  the  57th  and  108th. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  age  of  these  collections. 
All,  or  at  least  the  two  last,  which  contain  Chaldaisms,  were 
made  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  temple  worship.  The  18th  Psalm  occurs  entire 
in  II  Sam.  zxii. ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  au- 
thor's age  the  collection  of  Psalms  had  not  been  formed.[5]  It  is 
doabted  on  good  grounds,  tvhether  smaller  collections  existed  in  Da- 
vid's time,  for  divine  service  at  the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple.  Such  collections  were  unnecessary,  as  several  copies  of 
mngle  psalms  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Levite  singers.     The  com- 

«nd  of  Hezekiah  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  and  Asi^h  in  the  tem- 
pts no  proof  of  their  having  been  collected  together  ;  for  they  could 
Bung  without  any  such  collection  being  made.[c] 

1.  In  the  AlexandriDe  and  Vulgate  versions,  the  9th  and  lOth  Psalms 
aracoonected,  and  therefore  the  subsequent  numbers  are  one  len  than  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  far  as  the  114th,  which  again  is  united  with  the  115th. 
The  ll6th  is  divided  into  two,  which  still  continues  a  deficiency  of  one  in 
the  following  numbers;  but  the  divi^  on  of  the  147th  into  two,  cempletes 
the  "number  150.[(/]  These  remarks  are  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text. 
Bat  in  seven  manuscripts  the  first  Psalm  is  without  a  number,  being  con- 
sidered as  introductory ;  and  Jerome  deelares,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not 
number  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  second  Psalm  is  called  the  first  in  Acts 
xiii.33.» 
j2.  The  word  or  letters  HvD  which  occurs  so  often,  are  variously  ex- 

'  TV 

I^oed  by  learned  men.    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  denotet* 
some  mosioal  mark  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  da  capo.[i] 

[a)  Dm  Wbtte  supposes  this  book  to  be  formed  of  still  smaller  collect 
timm^  perbmpe  1st,  Ps.  ziii — 1. ;  2d,  Pi.  li — ^Ixr. ;  enlarged  by  subsequent 
additioos.  He  thinks  the  same  of  all  the  three  succeeding  book;.  £in* 
leit*,^  ^71.  . See. mora  in  Bjbrtboldt,  S.  2009.  ff.     TV.] 

*  [See  the  critieal  editions.    Tr.] 
57 
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[b)  Jahn  thinks  it  improbmble  that  the  author  of  Samuel  would  htTe 
introduced  the  Psalm,  if  the  collection  of  which  it  was  a  part  had  eziited 
in  his  time.  The  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear ;  for  the  au- 
thor of  Samuel  may  have  thought  proper  to  add  a  psalm  to  his  work 
from  an  existing  collection,  or  he  may  have  odded  it  from  some  comm<H)  , 
source.    TV.] 

[r)  After  alt,  it  is  certainly  very  probable  that  the  use  of  the  Fnlm>  in 
the  public  service  would  give  rise  to  such  a  collection,  for  which,  per- 
haps, some  private  collections  would  afford  a  supply.  Eichbom,  who 
examines  this  subject,  thinks  that  the  first  part  was  not  originally  intended 
for  divine  worship, — that  llftrid  may  have  collected  the  first  book,  but 
not  the  second, — that  there  were  certainly  private  collections  of  David's 
poems  made  in  early  times  by  religious  Hebrews, — and  that  henee  arose 
our  present  Psalter.  He  remarks,  that  in  such  a  collection  some  pieces 
of  David's  would  naturally  be  omitted,  and  that  if  the  coQeotor  affixed 
David^s  name  to  those  Psalms  only,  to  which  he  found  it  affixed  in  his 
copy,  or  which  he  certainly  knew  to  belong  to  David,  it  will  be  seen  why 
in  the  first  collection,  which  contains  a  large  part  of  David's  poems,  his 
name  is  sometimes  omitted.  Such  a  private  collection  would  beeome 
enriched  in  the  course  of  time  with  other  poems,  either  of  David  or  of 
other  authors.     See  $  624,  p.  33 — 37.     Tr.] 

[d)  The  following  table,  from  De  Wbttb,  exhibits  at  one  Tiew  fjj^ 
different  numerations  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Alexandrine  yendon.     g^ 
Ps.   i — viii.        in  Heb.  are  Ps.  i — viii.        in  LXX. 
"    ix,  X.  »  **    ix.  *' 

"     xi — cxiii.         "  **    X — cxii.  " 

**    cxiv,  cxv.        "  "    cxiii.  " 

"    cxvi.  "  "*■    cxiv,  oxr.         " 

**    cxvii — cxlvi.    ♦'  "    cxvi«— cxiv.       ** 

**    cxlvii.  "  "    cxlvi,  cxlvii.     ** 

"    cxlviii — cl.      **  "    cxlviii^l.       " 

to  which  is  added        '•^    di  '<         TV.] 

le)  See  Germ.  Introd.  p.  721.    Rossim.  Proleg.  ad  Sefaol.  P.  lii- 
Ixii.     Tr,] 

§  178.     The  Psalms  of  Degree. 
Fifteen  Psalms  (cm — cxxxiv.)  have  each  the  title  niSj^sn  "W» 

which  is  usually  translated  a  song  qfdegrees^  but  which  might  be  ren- 
dered a  song  of  goings  upy  that  is  to  say^  of  joumeyings  to  Jerusalem. 
It  can  hardly  indicate  the  return  from  Babylon,  not  to  say  that  the 
1 26th  Psalm  was  composed  some  time  after  that  event.    It  refers  to 
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the  customary  journeys  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
vals ;  for  these  were  not  performed  singly,  but,  in  the  oriental  manner, 
in  companies,  chanting  perhaps  these  songs  by  the  way.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  appropriate  to  these  journeys,  for  the  orientals  are 
fond  of  using  the  phraseology  going  up,  in  reference  to  journeys  to  the 
metropolis,  [a] 

[a)  See  Dinertatio  Chorog^phica  notionet  tuperi  ei  inferi,  indeque  ^ 

ascenaus  et  deceosos  in  chorographiis  aacrii  occurrentii*  evolvena,  ab  A. 
G.  BAUMOARTSir,  Hala  Magd.  1735.  }  36*4xk  CommentatioDes  Theolo- 
§^cfle  a  Vklthusbn,  Kuihosl  et  Ruperti  editae,  Lipt.  1798.  Vol.  V. 
p.  455.  Comp.  alao  Jabw*s  Arcbaeolog^y,  Upham^a  translation,  {  329.  TV.] 

§  179.     Whether  there  are  any  Psalms  composed  far  choirs, 

• 

It  is  evident  firom  Ps.  xxiv.  cxviii.  and  cxxxvi.  that  in  some  Psalms 
there  are  two  choirs  that  chant.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  wherever 
the  person  speaking  is  varied,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  xxi.  Ixxxix.  xci.  xcv.  cix. 
cxxi.  cxxvi.  cxxviii.,  the  choirs  were  also  changed  ;  and  much  less, 

€t  where  no  change  of  the  person  speaking  is  observable,  different 
»irs  may  still  be  distinguished,  as  Nachtigal  contends,  in  his  book 
entitled  Zion,  1796. 

The  penitential  Paalma  (vi.  zxv.  xxzii.  xxxv.  xxxviii.  li.  and  ozzz.) 
in  the  divine  aenrice**  are  collected  according  to  their  aubject ;  although 
all  of  them  do  not  ezpreas  penitence,  bat  some  utter  complainta  ag^ainit 
enemies.  The  alphabetical  Paalma  (zzv.  xxxiv.  xxzvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix. 
and  cxlv.)  compriae  a  variety  of  aubjecta ;  yet  they  deserve  to  be  com- 
pared, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Hebrew  method  of  versification. 

*  fThe  author  alludes  to  tiie  service  of  the  Romish  cbureb.    7V.1 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THR  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON. 


§  180.     Procerhs  of  SoUmum, 
The  book  of  Proverbs  is  entitled  n?3S«^  'Sato,  where  the  word 


// 


O^Wo,  as  is  evident  from  the  Arabic .    A^  » does  not  mean  prcnafhi 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  sententious  declarations,  such  as 
the  book  really  contains,  relative  to  virtue  and  vice^  to  the  conduct  <)^ 
domestic  and  public  matters,  to  the  education  of  ofbpring,  to  th7 
government  of  a  state*  to  the  duties  of  children,  parents,  subjects, 
judges,  magistrates  and  kings,  to  good  and  evil,  and  to  happiness  and 
misery.  These  declarations  are-  in  some  respects  similar  to  the 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  the  Proverbs  of  Lockman  and 
Meidan.[a] 

[a]  See  Eichhorv,  Einleit.  {  630,  entitled.  Of  the  anivemlity  of 
Moral  Sentences  among  the  Ancienti ;  and  Holoeh's  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation to  his  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  TranslatioQ  of  the  Pro- 
Terbs  of  Solomon,  8vo.  London^  1819 ;  p.  vi.  ss.     7V*.]  • 

§  181.     Contents  of  the  book  of  Proverhs. 

The  book  consists  of  three  principal  parts. 

I.  The  first  part,  i. — ix.,  is  a  commmendation  of  vfisdom.  This 
expression  is  used  to  denote  a  wise  course  of  conduct  founded  on 
correct  views,  and  an  inquiry  after  such  knowledge  as  leads  to  a  cir- 
cumspect and  virtuous  life.  Of  this  the  fear  of  God,  that  is.  true  re- 
ligion, is  made  the  principal  thing,  and  as  it  were  the  basis.     Wicked- 
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uess  is  then  the  very  contrary.  This  commendation  is  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  young,  accompanied  by  those  eternal  truths,  which 
can  never  be  uttered  too  frequently  nor  with  sufficient  eamestneas. 

II.  The  second  part,  x. — xxii.  1 6,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title  of 
*<the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  *'  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  short 
sententious  declarations  generally  unconnected,  although  soraetimes 
a  connexion  with  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  discovered. 

in    The  third  part  comprehends  the  remainder  of  the  book,  aofl 

comp'ises  six  small  divisions. 1)   The  first  begins  with  another 

commendation  of  wisdom,  and  then  coittains  moral  declarations  some- 
what more  at  length,  relating  chiefly  to  rich  men  and  nobles,  xxii. 

17 — xxiv.  22. 2)  The  second  division  is  introduced  by  a  remarkr 

able  title,  <<  these  also  belong  to  the  wise  "  or.  -<  are  from  the  wise,'* 

and  exhibits  brief  unconnected  sentences,  v,  23^34. 3)  TTie 

third  division,  as  the  title  shows,  contiAns  the  collection  of  Solomon's 
proverbs,  which  was  made  by  tho  learned  under  the  reign  of  Heze- 

kiah    XXV — xxix. 4)  The  fourth  portion  is  composed  of  sayings 

of  an  unknown  person,  Agur    the  son  of  Jakeh.  c.  xxx.     Jerome 

Ctook  this  proper  name  for  an  appellative,  and  in  the  Vulgate  trans- 
Mi  the  expression  thus  without  any  meaning,  *  verba  congregantis 
filii  vomentis.'*  The  style  of  this  part  differs  from  that  of  the  others, 
[g]  6)  the  fifth  part  relates  the  instruction  of  a  queen  to  her 
SOD,  king  Lemuel.  Both  innther  and  son  are  alike  unknown  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  perhaps  th^y  are  parabolical  persons, 
and  that  Agur  l>efore  mcnti<>n^d  is  the  authdr  o!the  piore   xxxi.  1 — 

9. 6)  The  last  contains  a  descriptl-n  of  a  virtuous  woman,  in 

which  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
xxxi.  10—31. 

[a)  HoLDEH,  Prel.  Diss.  p.  zvii.  8.  conjectures  that  Ag^r  and  Lemuel 
were  both  real  personag^es,  and  respectively  the  authors  of  the  4th  and 
5th  parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose 
thai  th«y  mr«  merely  different  name?  of  Solomon.  For  a  statement  of  va- 
tiima  opinioni  on  this  aubjeot  and  a  refatatioa  of  them,  see  Ugldbit,  pp. 
^mi,— xa^v,    TV.] 
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§  182.     Whether  Solomon  U  the  author  of  the  Procerbe. 

These  sententious  saying,  with  the  exception  of  those  contained  in 
c.  xxiy  xxxi.,  which  the  title  ascribes  to  Agur,  are  attributed  in  i.  1. 
X.  1.  XXV.  I.  to  Solomon,  who  is  said  in  1  Kings,  v  12.  (iv.  32.)  to 
have  composed  3000  proverbs.  That  they  are  the  work  of  one  author 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  particular 
words,  as  ny  for  city,  in  viii.  3.  ix.  3,  14    xi.  11.,  and  }03  mn  for 

•    •  -    *  •    ^ 

the  inmost  partSj  in  xviii.  8.  x&^27  30.  xxvi.  22  comp.  vii.  27.,  but 
also  by  the  sameness  of  the  style  throughout ;  so  that  the  lact  of  Solo- 
mon^s  having  been  the  author,  which  is  implied  in  xxii.  20 — ^22  and 
expressly  declared  in  xxv.  1.  can  hanllv  be  coitsiderc  '  as  doubtfiiL 
So  large  a  number  of  sayings  could  not  indeed  have  proceeded  from  a 
single  author  continuously  and  without  intermission  ;  but  it  involves 
no  difficulty,  to  suppose  as  many,  or  even  more,  to  have  been  uttered 
during  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  at  various  intervab. 

Bat  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  was 
published  by  Solomon,  for  the  titles  show  that  the  two  last  chapters, 
are  not  his,  and  that  the  proverbs  after  xxv.  1.,  were  collected  b^ 
learned  men  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem  probabley 
that  Solomon  composed  the  firsi  24  chapters  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  at  present.  In  I  Kings,  v.  12.  (iv.  32.)  our  book  of  Proverbs  is 
not  attributed  to  Solomon  ;  it  is  only  said  that  he  spoke  3000  proverbs. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  on  various  occasions  he  uttered  viva  fAfot 
these  and  many  other  sayings,  and  that  the  royal  notary  or  chancellor, 
T^T'DHf  in  discharge  of  his  office,  entered  these  in  the  annals  of  the 

kingdom,  noting  also  the  occasion  on  which  the  king  had  uttered 
any  proverb.  Afterwards,  perhaps  at  the  king's  command,  these 
sayings  were  collected  from  the  annals  by  the  chanceUor.  and»  omit- 
ting the  occasion  when  they  were  uttered,  introduced  into  a  separate 
volume,  to  which  the  king  wrote  or  dictated  the  exordium,  i — ix. 
From  this  work,  which  it  was  troublesome  to  transcribe  in  full,  dif- 
ferent persons  wrote  out  such  portions  as  were  particularly  agreeable 
to  them,  so  that  the  complete  work  itself  was  but  seldom  transcribed, 
and  at  length  perished.  A  great  part  of  the  book  therefore  was  lost ; 
and,  upon  the  loss  being  observed,  the  deficiencies  were  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  supplied  from  other  copies  equally  defective.  In  this  way,  we 
have  what  is  contained  in  xxii.  17 — xxix  ,  to  which  the  two  last  chap- 
ters have  been  subsequently  added.  This  hypothesis  accounts  for 
the  facts,  that  several  of  the  proverbs  are  repeated  as  is  the  case  in 
xiv.  31.  and  xvii.  5;  xix.  12.  and  xx.  2;  xxii.  28.  and  xxiii  10; 
xxii.  13.  and  xxvi.  13;  xix.  24.  and  xxvi.  15;  xix.  13.  and  xxvii. 
15;  xxii.  3.  and  xxvii.  12;  xx.  16.  and  xxvii  13;  that  some  occur 
three  times,  as  in  xiv.  12.  xvi.  25  and  xxi.  2  ;  and  some  even  fifOy 
as  in  xvii  1.  xix.  13.  xxi.  9,  in.  xxv.  25.  It  also  explains  why  some 
proverbs  are  repeated  immediately,  aflz.  8, 10.  xix.  5,  9.  xx.  10,  23 ; 
for  as  the  king  wouM  repeat  the  same  saying  ofle«i,  and  sometimes 
with  but  a  short  intermission,  as  another  suitable  occasion  arose  the 
chancellor  inserted  in  the  annals  the  saying  and  the  new  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  but  when  he  made  his  extracts  from  the  annals, 
he  repeated  the  saying,  omitting  the  occasion. [a] 

[a)  This  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  more  than  what  it  is  9tyled  by  the  author,  an  hifpothetiti^ 
of  the  probability  of  which  the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion.  It  is, 
^l^liowever,  certain,  that  the  first  three  parts  are  th(*  production  of  Solomon 
himself,  whatever  may  have  been  the  method  in  which  they  obtained 
their  present  form.  Eichhorw  supposes  that  the  proverbs  of  other  wife 
man  antecedent  to  Solomon  and  contemporary  with  him  are  intermingled 
with  those  of  that  monarch.  Einleit.  (  635  Dk  Wbttb,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Einleit.  {  281.     7r.] 

§  183.     Style  of  the  Prooerhs. 

Although  the  language  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  does  contain  some 
words  rather  modern  it  has  none  that  are  foreign.  The  style  is  sim- 
ple, pointed,  and  occasionally  enigmatical  The  personification  of 
wisdom,  which  often  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  is  a  bold 
figure,  but  it  is  well  sustained,  for  the  allegorical  person  always  acts 
and  speaks  agreeably  to  her  elevated  character.  The  sentences  are 
constructed  in  verse,  and  frequently  some  kind  of  rhyme  may  be  ob- 
served as  in  vii.  13—15. 

't  :  t:  '▼  .v:|  V  : 
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Comp.  also  xxix.  17. [a] 

[a)  The  similarity  of  termination,  however,  in  these  instances,  may  be 
merely  accidental,  required  by  the  sense  and  parallelism. The  cha- 
racter of  the  style  of  this  book  g^Ten  by  Holden,  is  beautiful  and  trae. 
^*  Though  in  the  charms  of  hisfh-wrougfht  poetry  it  must  yield  to  aeyaral 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  yet,  in  judicious  brevity,  in  elegant  coDcise- 
ness,  in  nice  adjustment  of  expressions,  and  in  that  terseiiess  of  dictioOt 
which  g^ves  weight  to  pmcept,  and  poignancy  to  aphoristic  truth,  it 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  remains  an  illustrious  monument  to  the  glory  of 
its  author.**  Prel.  Dim.  i.  xxx  iii.  Comp.  also  I^owth.  Prael.  de  Sac. 
Foes.  Heb.  p.  313,  Oxon,  1810,  and  in  Grkgobt^s  Trans,  p.  336.  s. 
ed.  Boston,  1815.     7'r.] 


§  184.     Use  of  the  Proverbs. 

The  Proverbs  are  not  only  of  great  utility  in  enabling  as  to  under- 
fltand  clearly  the  character  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  means  of  the  paral- 
lel structure  of  their  members,  but  are  also  admirably  adapted  to  give 
instruction  by  the  treasures  of  practical  wisdom  which  their  contents 
open  to  us. [a]  This  method  of  teaching  by  sententious  sayings  is 
very  ancient,  and  suited  to  the  less  cultivated  classes  of  mankind  in 
every  age,  by  whom  Jong  treatises  are  not  read  ;  nor,  if  they  were, 
would  they  be  understood  or  remembered.  Brief  sentences  eafily 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  please  by  their  pointedness*  are 
recalled  as  occasions  present  themselves,  and  thus  afford  a  rule  of 
conduct.  Hence  the  abundant  use  which  is  made  of  these  proveriie 
in  the  New  Testament. [5]  The  apostles  found  their  moral  instrtiC- 
tions  chiefly  on  this  book,  and  many  places  in  the  epistles  are  scarcely 
intelligible,  unless  they  are  compared  with  the  proverbs  of  Solomcm, 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  pGmpoosiy 
expressed  his  contempt  for  our  proverbs,  depreciating  them  far  below 
the  works  of  Phocylides,  I'heognis,  and  Isocrates,  has  betrayed  in  this 
opinion  his  want  of  judgment.  Ctrill.  Ajlexand.  L.  VIL  cofU,  Jtdkm. 
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la  the  Tftlmud,  Baba  Baihra^  c.  i.,  thelProyerbs  of  Solomon  are  at- 
tribated  to  Heiekiah.  But  thii  ii  true  only  of  the  coUeetion  in  zxt — 
zxiz.  When  in  MastecKeih  Shabbathj  c.  ii.  p.  30.,  it  i«  diiputed  whether 
the  book  of  Proverbs  is  canonical,[e]  this  is  hardly  anything  else  than 
an  examination  of  scruples  which  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  one  or  two 
Jews ;  for  in  the  age  of  Jesus,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Joeephns,  the  an- 
thority  of  the  book  was  ondoubted. 

[a)  See  this  more  folly  repreiented  by  HoLDSjr,  Prelim.  Dissert, 
p.  xl.  SB.     TV.] 

[b)  See  a  list  of  the  quotations  from  this  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  Carpsov,  Introd.  P.  II.  p.  184.,  or  in  HoLDur,  p.  zxvii.    TV.] 

[e)  See  Holdkjt,  PreL  Diss.  p.  xxviii.    fV.] 


r 
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CHAPTER  III 


OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  '^^ 


§  185.     ContenU  of  the  Book. 

[The  book  of  Job  consists  of  an  iniroducHcnf  i.  1 — iii.  !.>  a  dit- 
cussioHy  iii.  2 — xlii.  6.,  and  a  canclusioth  zHi  7-*  17. 

In  the  introducHon  two  celestial  counsels  are  held,  in  which  one  of 
the  sons  of  God  or  the  appointed  inspectors  of  his  kingdom,  charges 
•Tob  with  practising  virtue  from  interested  motives.  Hereupon  he 
receives  from  God  full  power  to  put  this  rich  and  pious  man  to  the 
proof,  and  Job  hears  from  one  messenger  after  another  accounts  of 
the  loss  of  all  his  flocks,  servants,  and  children.  The  impoverished  and 
childless  man  nevertheless  still  praises  God.  In  order  to  try  him  fb^ 
ther  the  accuser  is  permitted  to  afflict  his  body^  only  virith  the  condi- 
tion of  sparing  his  life.  Job  is  immediately  attacked  with  a  block- 
ing disease,  the  scabbed  leprosy.'*  but  in  this  hard  trial  he  still  re- 
mains unshaken  in  his  piety.  In  this  miserable  condition  he  is  losited 
by  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite^  and  Zophar  the  Naama* 
thitc,  who  bewail  the  lamentable  state  of  their  friend,  and  fi>r  deren 
days  and  nights  remain  in  mournful  silence,  i.  ii. 

At  last  Job  breaks  out  in  bitter  complaints,  and  curses  the  day  of 
his  birth,  c.  iii.  Eliphaz  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  and  thus  arises 
a  long  discussion  between  Job  and  his  friends  on  the  questioDt 
whether  afflictions  are  in  all  cases  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  whether 
the  pious  and  virtuous  man  under  the  righteous  divine  government  of 
the  world,  can  languish  in  misery,  without  being'restored  to  happi* 
7)ess.     Eliphaz  in  his  discourse  had  said  that  sufferings  are  the  pun* 

■   [See  MicHAEUS,  Sappl.  ad  hex.  Heb.  roce  pnB^  No.  2457.    TV.] 
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isliment  of  siii,  and  that  Job  as  a  virtuous  man  could  not  sink  undor 
Ilia  affliction,  but  must   agutn  become  happy,  c.  iv.  v.     Job  reject:)  ' 
this  cutisolDtion,  sees  nothing  hut  death  before  him,  and  denies  that  i 
his  sins  have  merited  ?uch  sufferings,  c.  vi.  vii.     Bildad  then  presses  J 
him  more  closely,  maintaining  that  his  children  have  been  awepi  away  j, 
as  vicious  persons,  and  that  now  Uie  punishment  extends  ilsclf  to  the  fl 
too  indulgent  (kther.  c.  viii.     In  reply,  ioh  shows  that  Gon  destroys  * 
according  to  his  pleasure  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  of  which  truth 
he  is  himself  an  unhappy  illustration,  since  he  suffers  innocently  with- 
out hope  of  restoration,  c.  ix.  x.     Upon  this,  the  third  friend,  Zophar, 
denounces  Job  as  a  bntl  man,  whose  crimes  arc  not  unknown  to  God.  i 
and  are  now  punished,  c.  xi.     In  answer  to  this  reproach.  Job  main- 
tains with  feeling-  not  unaccompanied  with  bitterness,  that  the  pros-  'jj 
perity  of  bad  men  must  be  univereally  acknowledged  ;  that  this  was  to  I 
bo  learned  from  the  beasts  and  plants,  ami  was  tauglit  in  ancient  [ 
poems,  and  had  often  hoen  observed  by  liimsolf ;  he  warns  hia  friendf  I 
nol  to  defend  the  justice  of  Gun  bo  badly,  lest  he  should  punish  them  ;  I 
be  calls  upon  Goo  himself  to  make  known  the  criipes  which  he  musr  {j 
have  commiltctt,  and  then  sinks  hack  into  lamentations,  c.  xii — siv.  | 
In  the  second  dialogue  Elipbaz  grows  warmer,  and  declares  Job's  ij 
speeches  to  bo  vain,  boasting.  presuDipluoua.  and  oven  injurious  to  I 
virtue.     Job  should  not  regard  the  instructions  of  his  friends  with  so  J 
much  contempt,  for  he  could  not  be  entirely  pure  from  sin  ;  it  is  a  | 
truth  confirmed  by  experience  and  the  lessons  of  the  ancients,  that  '' 
the  wicked  are  not  only  in  continual  terror,  but  meet  with  a  terribh^  I 
,endt  c.  XV.     To  this  Job  replies,  that  such  are  mi^rable  consolalions.  I 
that  now  he  hath  no  hope  of  his  innocence  being  acknowledged,  but  " 
that  it  is  known  to  God  in  heaven  ;  that  nothing  but  death  is  before  i 
him ;   ending,  as  he  generally  does,  with  distressful  lamentations,  c.  , 
xvi.  xvii.     Bildad  answers,  that  Job's  complaints  would  produce  no  .1 
change,  that  the  sinner  conies  always  to  an  unhappy  end.  which  he  j 
describes  with  evident  allusion  to  ilie  wretched  state  of  Job.  c.  xviit.  | 
Again  Job  asserts  his  innocence,  of  which  he  is  so  completely  con- 
scious, that  bis  previous  wish  becomes  a  firm  hope  that  Goo  will  ap- 
pear and  show  his  opponents  the  truth  :   this  he  ardently  expects,  c. 
xix.    Zophar,  indignant  at  Job's  spefKh.  rephes  that  the  happiness  of 
the  wicked  is  never  lasliog.  and  in  his  description  of  their  punishment.  I 
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alludes  to  the  affliction  of  Job»  c.  xx.  On  the  other  hand  Job  oon- 
tinues  to  affirm  that  sinners  are  happy ;  that  their  jojs  are  not  lastiBg 
IB  contrary  to  experience  ;  the  infelicity  of  their  children  ia  not  felt  hf 
the  deceased  parents  :  in  short,  happiness  and  misery  are  distributed 
by  God  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  c.  xxi 

Eliphaz  now  in  the  third  dialogue,  becomes  completely  exasperated, 
and,  like  Bildad  and  Zophar,  denounces  Job  as  a  great  sinner,  whom 
nothing  but  deep  repentance  can  deliver.  He  recounts  the  crimes  of 
Job  as  if  he  had  seen  them  all  with  his  own  eyes.  He  charges  him 
with  having  maintained,  that  the  conduct  of  man  is  a  matter  of  indii^ 
ference  with  God  ;  which  Job  had  not  said,  c.  xxii.  Job  repeals  bis 
wish  to  appear  before  God,  and  his  hope  that  his  innocence  should  be 
attested,  but  complains  that  he  cannot  meet  with  him.  He  continues 
to  support  his  opinion  respecting  the  happy  state  of  bad  men  by  ex- 
perience, c.  xxiii.  xxiv.  Bildad  is  unable  to  contradict  this,  and 
therefore  merely  declares,  that  all  complaints  against  (tqd's  omnipo- 
tence are  vain,  and  that  no  one  is  pore  in  his  presence*  c.  xxv.  This, 
Job  says,  was  very  well  known  to  him,  and  describes  the  grandeur 
and  holiness  of  the  Dettt  better  than  Bildad  had  done,  c.  xxvL  In 
this  third  dialogue  Zophar  has  nothing  to  answer,  and  is  silent 

Since  now  no  one  has  anything  further  to  reply  to  Job's  ai^guments^ 
he  proceeds  triumphantly,  and  defends  his  innocence,  and  his  doo- 
trine  of  the  divine  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery.  Were  he 
conscious  of  evil,  he  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  his 
•  Maker.  But  although  God  does  distribute  happiness  and  miseiy  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure,  yet  he  has  tAwayE  reasons,  which  man, 
although  he  has  discovered  much,  and  has  spied  out  even  the  gold  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  incompetent  to  explore,  c.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
He  then  depicts  his  former  condition,  and  his  pious  and  virtaoas 
conduct,  contrasting  with  it  his  present  state  of  wretchedness,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  his  losses  are  not  attributable  to  any  criminal  eomse 
of  conduct.  He  expresses  at  last  another  wish  to  be  able  to  vindh 
cate  himself  before  God,  c.  xxix — xxxi. 

Now  the  subject  is  taken  up  fay  Elihu  the  Busite,  a  son  of  Barachsl 
of  the  family  of  Ram.  This  young  man,  who  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  friends  of  Job,  and  yet  must  have  been  with  him,  since  he  had 
heard  all  that  had  passed,  had  observed  that  both  parties  had  gone  too 
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hi,  the  friends  in  charging  Job  with  crimes,  and  he  in  maintaining  his 
innocence.  He  agrees  with  hifi  predeceeaors  that  misery  is  the  pu- 
nishraent  of  sin,  and  that  ihe  innocent  man  cannot  remain  irrecoverably 
unhappy ;  only  be  Buppoaee  ihiit  ,loli  msv  have  committed  sins  uncoo- 
scioui>ly,  and  liave  been  Komewhat  overbearing  in  his  prosperity. 
Now  it  is  the  divine  intention  In  humble  him,  and  after  salutary  ad> 

monitions  to  restore  him  to  a  happy  condition.- This  is  in  ftct  nff^S 

dnng  Tnore  than  had  been  already  advanced,  which  Elihn  repeats  tf  I 
different  words :  Job  had  sinned,  is  now  punished,  and  if  he  repents 
will  be  again  bleBsed  with  prosperity.  No  one  therefore  thinks  this 
man  of  words  worthy  of  an  answer,  and  this  lie  regards  as  an  evidence 
of  decided  Buperiority,  and  speaks  on  thai  account  with  the  greater 
confidence.  When  at  laat  thunder  is  heard  at  a  distance  he  de- 
scribes the  power  of  God  which  is  displayed  in  this  occurrence,  c, 
xjoui — xiKvii. 

Suddenly  Goo  himself  appears  in  the  thunder  cloud,  which  at  first 
Job  had  merely  wished,  afterwards  had  hoped,  and  at  last  had  again 
wiahed,  but  which  his  friends  had  constantly  represented  as  something 
which  waB  not  to  be  expected  God  proposes  to  Job  questions  on 
the  creation  and  organization  of  the  physical  world  and  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  answer  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Job  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  creation,  and  to  have  surveyed  the  whole  plan, 
together  with  the  i-auses  and  designs.  Job  acknuwiedgvs  his  igno- 
rance, and  learns  from  hence  that  it  is  bold  and  presumptuous  for  hu- 
man powers  to  attempt  to  comprehend  God's  government  of  man,  c. 
xxxviii — alii-  6. 

Id  the  coneltuum,  Goi>  declares  that  the  three  friends  had  not 
spoken  so  justly  of  him  as  Job  himself  had  done  ;  that  they  should  be 
forgiven  on  condition  of  presenting  a  burnt  oSering.  and  that  Job 
lAaulii  intercede  for  them.  Job  himaelf  ia  restored  to  health,  his 
wealth  is  doubled,  he  liecomes  the  father  of  seven  sons  and  three 
beautiful  daughters,  and  his  life  is  prolonged  140  years,  xlii.  7 — 17. 


§  186.     Arrangement  and  Style. 


I         The  arrangement  and  style  of  this  booh  exhibit  much  ingenuity. 
I  .The  iniToductian  explains  to  the  reader  the  atate  of  the  question 

I     which  is  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  discussion.     This  is  done  by 
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representing  two  councila  (bo  to  speak)  of  the  Dbitit,  held  in  hetven. 
In  these  all  the  circumstances  are  apt  and  well  arranged.— €ron  is 
introduced  as  the  benignant  ruler  and  just  judge  of  the  uniTene. 
Among  his  sons  or  ministers  who  stand  in  his  presence,  is  one»  more 
acute  than  the  rest,  who  vaunts  of  being  able  to  discover  whatever 
latent  evil  any  where  exists,  and  is  continually  preferring  accusations 
before  the  divine  judge,  on  which  account  he  has  acquired  the  name 
of  Satan,  {Obrn,  the  accuser.     He  speaks  in  perfect  consistency  with 


▼   T  — 


his  character.  When,  on  his  representation,  the  integrity  of  Job  is 
put  to  the  proof,  the  calamities  of  that  just  man  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  so  that  his  spirits  are  broken  as  it  were  by  con- 
stantly repeated  strokes.  The  black  leprosy,  an  execrable  disease, 
which  was  considered  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  especial  direc- 
tion of  the  Deity  is  selected  as  best  adapted  to  excite  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  Job,  although  reduced  to  a  most  wretched  condition,  is 
still  possessed  of  his  reason,  that  he  may  dispute  with  his  friends  on 
the  cause  of  his  misery. 

The  introdudum  and  conclusion^  are  written  in  prose,  but  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  speech  of  the  Deity  arc  composed  in  a  high  strain  of 
poetry,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  other  Hebrew 
books,  unless  it  be  the  poems  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.  Deut.  xxxii. 
Ps.  xc.  Yet  all  the  interlocutors  do  not  speak  in  the  same  style. 
The  discourses  of  Job  are  superior  to  the  others ;  his  friends  have 
each  his  respective  language ;  the  revelations  and  poetry  of  remoter 
ages  which  are  introduced,  are  conceived  in  a  sublimer  style,  i?. 
17—21.  viii.  11—19.  xii.  13—26.  xv.  20—36;  and  the  discouracsof 
God  very  far  excel  all  the  other  parts  of  the  book.  In  those  of  EUhu 
some  affectation  is  observable,  which  shows  the  talent  of  the  writer ; 
for  this  speaker  ought  to  make  his  appearance,  like  a  young  sciolist, 
vrith  an  artificial  modesty  and  high  opinion  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Notices  of  various  subjects  are  also  introduced  in  this  small  work  with 
remarkable  ingenuity.  They  relate  principally  to  God,  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  natural  history,  especially  that  of  certain  animals,  as 
the  war  horse,  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile,  xxxix.  19.  xB. 
26.  (34.)  See  also  the  passages  relating  to  mines,  xxviii.,  and  to  the 
stars,  ix,  7 — 9.  xxvi.  13.  xxxvii.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  .32. 
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The  chanuier  of  each  person  is  well  sastsined  through  the  whole 
book.  Job,  every  where  consistent,  piousi  conscious  of  his  own  up- 
righlnesBi  but  depressed  by  misery,  weighed  down  by  dbetue,  and 
irrilated  by  the  clanorous  accusalioaa  of  his  friends,  i«  hurried  on  to 
make  some  raah  assertions.  Confident  in  bis  own  innocence, 
fais  appeals  to  God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks 
upon  bis  friends  too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints, 
and  excuses  his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  cala- 
mity. His  fritnd*,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  divine  justice 
invariably  punishes  the  wicked,  and  rewards  the  good  with  present 
happiness.  They  endeavour  to  prove  this,  by  appeals  to  more  an- 
cient reveladona,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  lived  in  former 
times,  and  to  experience,  apprehensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of 
Job  should  injure  morals  an<)  religion.     They  all  speak  of  angels. 

Nevertheless  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other  matters. 

Eliphaz  is  superior  to  the  others  in  discernment  and  in  delicacy.  He 
begins  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  not  until  irritated  by  con- 
tradiction that  he  reckons  him  among  the  wicked. Bh-dad,  less 

discerning  and  less  polished,  breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against 
Job,  and  increases  in  vehemence  :  in  the  end  however,  he  is  reduced 

to  a  mere  repetition  of  his  former  arguments. Zophak  is  inferior 

to  his  companions  in  both  these  respects.  At  first  his  discourse  is 
characterized  by  rusticity  ;  his  second  address  adds  but  little  to  the 

first,  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  has  no  reply  to  make. Elihv 

manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for  Job  and  his  friends,  but  speaks 
like  an  inflated  youth,  wishing  to  conceal  his  self-sufficiency  under 

the  appearance  of  modesty. God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty, 

speaking  from  a  tempestuous  cloud,  in  the  style  of  one  with 
whose  honour  it  is  not  consislent  to  render  an  account  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  settle  the  a^tated  question,  which  is  above  the  reach  of 

human  intellect.     He  therefore  merely  silences  the  disputants. 

The  fedingt  of  the  interiocutors,  as  is  natural,  become  warm  in  the 
progress  of  the  controversy,  and  each  speaker  returns  to  the  stagr 
with  an  increased  degree  of  eagerness  and  impetuosity. [a] 
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[a)  For  an  tloqaMt  rtTiew  of  the  eh«rtctor  of  eaoh  tpeakor  m  thft 
book  of  Job,  806  GicHHOiiv's  Einleit.  {  640,  S.  143—148.  "^  AU  that  I 
can  lay,**  obienres  this  ele^nt  writer,  **  respecting  the  beaatiet  of  this 
book,  if  much  too  weak ;  they  must  be  felt  and  enjoyed,  not  spoken  tV* 
He  then  proceeds  to  illastrate  the  characters  in  the  poom,  8. 149— 
151.    IV,] 

§  187.     OpmUmg  respecting  the  CoiiiUwU  of  tk§  Book. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  considered  the  book  of  Job  as  containing 
a  true  history,  while  most  modem  critics  regard  it  as  a  parabolical 
fiction.*  Others,  attempting  a  middle  course,  allow  that  the  princi- 
pal  points  of  the  narrative  are  real  history,  but  maintain  that  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  are  intended  for  poetical  effect.  The  obaem- 
tion  of  BEBifARO  Laxt,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  in  his  Afparatue  Bt^ 
KeuSf  1 723.  p.  336,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned :  *<  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  useful,  even  if  Job  himself 
never  eiisted  ;  as  the  Jews  say  in  the  Talmud,  (Baba  Bathra  I.  p. 

15.)  that  Job  was  never  created,  and  that  his  book  is  a  parable." 

I  shall  state  the  grounds  of  the  different  opinionst  leaving  il  t<i  the 
reader  to  form  his  o^n  judgment. 

§  188.    Job  not  a  kietorp  Imt  a  parobie. 

In  opposition  to  the  historical  troth  of  the  account  the  folkming 

arguments  are   advanced. 1)     The   coniuKationi   of  Qoo  m 

heaven  with  his  sons  or  attendant  angels,  the  introdacticMi  of  sd 
extraordinary  an  accuser,  and  the  power  ascribed  lo  him  of  doing 
various  things  on  earth,  do  not  seem  like  reality ;  and  no  trace  ti 
vision  is  any  where  to  be  seen.  If  now  the  prologae,  whiefa  exhibits 
a  solution  of  the  question  discussed  in  the  work,  be  fictitious,  the  db- 
cussion  itself  cannot  be  a  historical  event.— €}  The  airangemeitt 
and  style  show  too  much  art  to  be  consistent  with  a  historical  traas' 
action ;  the  sick  man  and  his  condoling  fiiends  could  not  have  pottred 
forth  at  the  instant  such  sublime  strains.  And  if  all  6ie  Ascoorw 
were  uttered  as  they  were  related,  they  must  hate  been  taken  by  an 

*  [The  anthor,  it  is  presumed,  refwi  move  partiealarty  to  thoee  of  Us  owa  ccn- 
tty.    2V.) 
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expert  writer,  which  is  neither  probable  nor  consistoot  with  the  com- 
plaint of  Job  in  m.  23,  24. 3)  It  is  incredible  that  Ctod  should 

have  spoken  from  a  cloud  almost  half  an  hour,  with  no  other  end  than 
to  quiet  four  dispiiints.— —These  are  the  principal  arguments  on 
the  one  side.  But  they  prove  no  more  than  this-  that  the  whole  of 
the  narrative  is  not  history  ;  there  may  still  be  a  real  history  as  the 
ground  work,  ornamented  in  this  way  by  the  poet.  Other  alleged 
proofe  are  of  less  consequence,  such  as  the  frequent  round  nsfm&er^, 
the  amission  of  Joh*s  genealogy ^  also  of  the  names  of  his  sonSy  while 
those  of  his  daughters  are  mentioned,  the  omitting  to  state  whether 
Job's  children  after  his  recovery  were  by  the  same  or  a  second  it^e ; 
the  lei/kgth  of  his  age,  which  must  have  extended  to  200  years  ;  and 

lastly,  the  name  iise^^  3t'M,*  in  Arabic  |  i     i  repenHng. 

reiuming  to  God,  praising  God,  which  is  thought  to  be  fictitious  and 
adapted  to  the  narrative,  [a] 

[i^-  See  Maokk  on  the  Atonement,  note  LIX.  Vol.  II.  p.  48—56.  ed. 
Lond,  1816.  The  opinion  advocated  in  this  aection  is  that  of  Maimoiti- 
DKS,  Moreh  Neyochim,  P.  III.  c.  xxii.  p.  395.  ss.;  of  Le  Clerc,  Sentimens 
de  qaelqaes  Theologiens,  p.  274.  ss.,  although  he  expresses  it  with  hesi* 
tation,  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Job  is  entirely  undecided,  "  rem  in 
mendio  reUnqueos,^'  says  the  (riend  Tiho  published  it,  in  his  preface ; 
of  SBMLBRt  App.  ad  Int.  V.  et  N.  T.  p.  171.  s. ;  of  Michabub,  Eiid. 
iD  die  Gottl.  Schr.  d.  A.  B.  S.  1.  ff.,  and  Cpimetron  in  Lowthii  Praeh 
de  Poes.  Heb.  VoL  I.  p.  171— 182,  ed.  Oxon,  1763;  and  of  a  multitude  of 
subsequent  German  writers.    TV.] 

§  189.     Job  a  true  history. 

Those  who  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  historical,  allege  1) 
that** in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  16,  20,  Job  is  introduced  as  a  real  person 
along  with  Noah  and  Daniel.'  But  certainly  fictitious  personages 
may  be  brought  upon  the  stage  along  with  real ;  and  this  is  evident 
from  Luke  xvi.  19.  ss.  where  Abraham  is  introduced  in  company  with 

the  fictitious  characters  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man. [a] 2)  The 

Apostle  James  speaks  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  of  the  end  with 

*  [See  RosBim.  Proleg.  adBcboL  in  Job.^^  3.  not  I.)    TV.] 
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which  God  crowned  his  calamities,  v.  1 1  ;  and  hence  it  is  arguedr 
that  he  considered  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history.  But  others 
maintain  that  the  Apostle  means  nothing  more  than  that  Christians 
had  heard  the  book  of  Job  read  in  the  church  ;  n^||at  aU  that  tho  book 
contains  a  real  liistory  ;  for  even  the  parables  which  occur  in  acrip- 
ture.  and  the  characters  introduced  in  them,  although  avowedly  ficti- 
tious, are  used  as  examples.  If  a  preacher  were  to  speak  of  the  un- 
bounded benevolence  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  of  what  Jesus  has 
said  of  him,  it  would  not  foUov/  that  he  considered  the  Samaritan  as  a 
real  person,  and  the  parable  in  Luke  x.  30 — 37,  as  a  true  history. 

3)  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  ii  12,  it  is  said  that  **  when  he  was  an 

old  man  he  was  tried  with  blindness,  that,  like  Job,  he  might  give  pos- 
terity an  example  of  patience,"  and  in  v.  15,  ^*  that  as  Job  was  for- 
merly insulted  by  kings,  so  was  Tobias  by  his  connexions."  But  it 
is  replied,  that  these  passages  do  not  occur  either  in  the  Greek  text 
or  in  the  Syriac  or  Arabic  versions,  and  that  they  are  additions  of  the 
Jew  by  whose  dictation  Jerome  translated  the  Chaldee  text  of  Tobit 
into  Latin.     Besides,  it  is  also  questioned,  whether  the  book  of  Tobit 

itself  be  a  true  history. 4)  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 

fathers,  that  the  book  of  Job  is  the  narrative  of  a  real  transaction. 
To  this  it  is  said  on  the  other  hand  that  no  father  of  the  church  had 
written  on  Job  until  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  when  Gregory  first 
published  his  commentary  on  this  book  in  which  he  confined  himself  to 
its  moral  sense,  and  therefore  to  boast  of  the  consent  of  fathers  is  alto- 
gether idle  ;  and  moreover,  if  it  could  be  shown,  nothing  could  be  in- 
ferred firom  it,  because  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  IT.) 
only  prohibits  exposition  of  Scripture  against  the  unanimous  consent 
of  fathers  in  relation  to  faith  and  practice,  on  neither  of  which  has  the 

question  under  discussion  any  bearing. 5)  It  is  urged  also  that  tbo 

Orientals  point  out  the  sepulchre  of  Job.  If  any  thing  can  be  iIlfe^ 
red  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  sunply  the  fact,  that  some  penon  of 
this  name  has  formerly  lived ;  not  that  our  book  of  Job  contains  a 
real  history.  Besides,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  tliese  representa- 
tions of  eastern  people ;  for  they  show  not  one,  but  six  sepulchres  of 

Job,  widely  distant  from  each  other. 6)  Lasdy,  the  subscription 

of  the  Pcsliito  yersion  is  appealed  to,  which  was  known  to  Origen, 
and  which  speaks  of  Job  as  a  king  of  tho  Edomites.     To  this  it  is 
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replicH,  that  if  the  subscription  were  even  more  ancient  than  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  would  still  be  too  modem  to  prove  any  thing  in  relation 
to  a  fact  of  such  high  antiquity ;  and  that  it  is  a  mere  conjecture 
founded  on  the  triikig  similitude  at  the  name  of  Job  with  that  of  Jo- 
baby  a  king  of  the  Edomites. 

[a)  There  is,  however,  an  evident  difference  between  a  parable, 
expressly  purporting  to  be  fictitious,  and  a  solemn  rebuke  or  warning  to 
a  whole  nation.  Besides,  in  Luke  the  circumstances  predicated  of  a//  the 
characters  are  fictitious ;  in  Ezekiel,  they  are  unquestionably  true  with 
relation  to  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
Fo  in  the  other  instance  associated  with  these  two.     TV.] 

§  1 90.     WhctJter  the  hook  of  Job  is  founded  on  real  history. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  arc  adduced  on  botli  sides  of  Uiib 
question.  They  neither  disprove  the  existence  of  some  wealthy  and 
pious  man,  agitated  and  distressed  by  severe  reverses  of  fortune,  nor 
do  they  confirm  the  truth  of  ever}'  part  of  the  narrative.  Hence  the 
opinion  has  arisen,  that  the  principal  parts  are  founded  in  truth,  and 
that  the  others  are  added  by  the  writer  for  the  sake  of  embellishment. 
This  is  maintained  by  HuET,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Prop.  IV.  §  2. 
p.  241,  Bernard  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  p.  336,  and  Dufin, 
Prolegomenes  sur  la  Bible,  P.  I.  L.  I.  ch.  3.  §  10.  p.  93 — 95,  [on 
the  Canon,  p.  98.  ss.]  and  by  other  learned  Catholic  divines.  Tliey  do 
not  indeed  adduce  arguments  sufiicient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
chief  pomts  in  the  account,  except  this  one,  that  poets  are  accustomed 
to  select  their  subjects  from  history,[ff]  which  they  suppose  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job  to  have  done. [6] 

[a)  Eic SHORN  illustrates  this  obsenration  by  referring^  to  the  poems 
of  Homer.     Einleit.  \  638,  639.     TV.] 

[6)  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  most  probable,  that  Job  and  his 
friends  were  real  persons ;  thai  the  prominent  circumstances  related  in 
the  book  were  matters  of  fact,  which,  in  order  to  produce  the  most 
effect,  the  poet  embellishes ;  that  so  much  of  the  introduction  as  relates 
to  Satan's  appearance  before  Goo  and  the  consultations  in  heaven  resulting 
in  permission  to  put  Job's  piety  to  the  test,  is  alleg;oricaI,  intended  to  in- 
troduce the  more  graphically  the  causes  and  origin  of  hit  trials,  and  to 
afford  a  solution  of  the  question  discussed  in  the  poem  ;  and  that  God'i 
opeaking  out  of  the  whirlwind  if  a  strong  and  sublime  effort  of  the  anthorV 
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splendid  imagination,  by  which  he  terminates  the  controTeny  id  tli6  molt 
masterly  manner. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Lowth,  which  is  of  the  highest  aathority  io  a 
question  of  this  nature.  He  sayi  j  '^  The  truth  of  this  narnitiTe  would 
never,  I  am  persuaded,  have  bean  called  io  qamjj^ti,  but  from  the  im* 
moderate  affection  of  some  allegorizing  mysUcs  for  their  own  fictioofi 
which  run  to  such  excess,  as  to  prevent  them  from  acoeding  to  anything 
but  what  was  visionary  and  typical.  When  I  speak  of  the  poem  ai 
founded  in  fact,  1  would  be  understood  no  further  than  coiicema  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  the  narrative,  for  I  apprehend  all  the  dialogue,  and 
most  likely  some  other  parts,  have  partaken  largely  of  the  embelliiii- 
ments  of  poetry ;  but !  cannot  allow  that  this  has  by  any  means  eztoodad 
so  far  as  to  convert  the  whole  into  an  allegory."  Leeturey  oo  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Lect  zzxii.  Gregory's  Trans,  p.  452.  ed.  Bottan^  1816«— • 
RoflENMrELLRR,  Prol.  ad  Sehol.  p.  8.;  Dobderlbiit,  as  there  quoted ( 
Pareau,  Inst.  Interp.  Vet.  Test  p.  551.;  and  Maoeb  oo  Atoueaent, 
Note  LI.  p.  54,  56.,  accede  to  this  opinion.    TV.] 

§  191.     Design  cf  the  Author  of  the  Book  rf  Jab. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  inculcate  this  lesson ;  <  that  the  reasons  on 
account  of  which  good  men  are  oflen  obliged  to  contend  with  adver- 
sity, and  bad  men  enjoy  prosperity,  even  to  the  end  of  life  are  in- 
scrutable, and  therefore  that  the  one  is  no  evidence  of  wickedness 
nor  the  other  of  goodness  ;  that  God  does  not  always  determine  the 
lot  of  mortals  according  to  their  virtue  or  vice,  but  is  frequently  go- 
verned by  other  motives  of  the  most  equitable  kind,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  comprehend.'    This  is  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  Job,  who  was  afflicted  with  so  many  evils  in  order  that  the  since- 
rity of  his  virtue  might  be  the  more  conspicuous ;  a  design  which 
was  not  perceived  by  any  of  his  friends.    The  sentiment  of  Job,  who 
is  declared  by  the  Dsmr  to  have  spoken  more  correctly  than  the 
others,  waff  the  sentiment  of  the  author,  that  good  men  miglit  be 
afflicted  even  to  the  end  of  life,  and  that,  for  inscrutable  but  still 
equitable  causes,  God  had  so  determined.     It  is  therefore  evideot 
that  the  author  was  on  the  point  of  perceiving  the  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punisfaments ;  but  his  view  did  not  penetrate  quite  so 
far*  as  neither  did  the  authors  of  psalms  xxxrii.  xxxix.  and  Ixxii.i 
who  diflciisa  the  same  subject. 
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1.  The  celebrated  text  in  zii.  23— S7,  cannot  be  explained,  according 
to  the  usage  of  language  and  the  intention  of  the  aathor,  in  reference  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  but  it  expresses  Job^s  wish  and  hope  that 
Goo  would  bear  testimony  to  his  innoqeoee  in  the  present  life.  In  this 
respect  indeed  Job  ia^  variance  witf  himself,  because  he  says  elie- 
wbare,  that  nothing  but  death  awaits  him ;  but  such  inconsistency  is 
altogether  in  character  with  the  state  of  a  sick  man  complaining  of 
hia  dittre8ses.[a] 

3.  Some  contend,  that  it  was  tije  intention  of  the  author  to  illustrate 
the  sentiment  adTanced  by  Elihu,  that  God  ^ends  calamities  upon  good 
meo  who  hare  suffered  themselves  to  be  somewhat  arrogant  in  proipe- 
rity,  in  order  that  they  may  be  admonished  thereby  and  return  to  m  pro- 
per eoane  of  life,  and  afterwards  re«{ain  their  prosperous  condition.  Bat 
God,  in  his  discourse,  makes  no  mention  of  Eiihu,  but  testifies  that  Job 
bad  epoken  more  conformably  to  truth  than  the  others ;  and  if  the  au- 
thor had  ilesigne  '  to  convey  his  own  opinion  in  the  language  of  Elihu, 
he  would  have  introduced  this  man  as  a  person  of  years  and  gravity,  and 
not  as  an  inflated  youth  with  an  affectation  of  modesty.  Besides,  this 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  introduction,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  design  of  Job*s  calamities  was  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  virtue. 

[a)  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  com- 
mtntators  of  high  authority  have  so  variously  interpreted,  the  author  has 
certainly  expressed  himself  with  too  much  positiveness.     It  is  indeed 
very  potsible  that  Job  intended  nothing  more  than  to  assert  his  confidence 
that  God  would  interpose  to  rescue  him  from  the  accusations  bf  his  ca- 
loffliuators,  and  by  some  visible  manifestation  vindicate  the  character  of 
hii  servant*    This  view  of  the  text  would  coiocide  with  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  poem  terminates,  when  God  appears  and  frees  Job  from  the 
chargee  which  had  been  brought  against  him.     But  that  Job  referred  to 
tht  retiirrectioo  of  his  own  body,  distressed  and  excoriated  by  the  loath- 
MNoe  disease  under  which  he  was  labouring,  and  to  the  Ai.iiiGBTT*t  vin- 
dicating the  claims  which  he  had  constantly  made  to  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity of  character  by  a  public  recognition  of  his  innocence  at  fome  fo- 
tore  time,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the 
TiewB  entertained  by  good  men  at  that  period  on  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
raeCioii  (see  Heb.  xi.  19.),  nor  is  it  at  variance  with  the  use  of  language. 
Riotenmuller,  who  will  not  be  considered  as  biassed  towards  any  views  of 
tnti  io  the  Old  Testament  particularly  coincident  with  doctrines  dii« 
tjjHTfl  in  the  New,  considers  the  passage  in  this  light,  and  the  23d  and 
24th  verses  as  intended  to  refer  to  the  highly  important  avowal  which 
immediately  follows.     His  translation  is  this : 
25.  Equidem  scio  vindicem  meum  vivere, 
Eomque  novissimum  pulveri  adstiturum, 
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26.  Et  fioftquam  corpus  meum,  hoc  inqntm,  conmmplain  faen't. 
E  carne  ro<*a  adfipiciam  Deum. 

27.  Quern  eg:o  visurus  Bum  mihi ; 
Oculi  ppectabunt  mfti,  dqO  alieni. 

In  the  25th  verse,  (the  former  clause  of  whi(jRe  makes  equivalent  to 
xvi.  19.  where  Jnh  declare*  that  he  hath  a  witness  in  heaven,)  he  consi- 
ders the  speaker  a9  avowing  his  beh'ef  that  God  will  continue  to  sunrifv 
him«  and  that  he  who  permanently  endures  will  stand  by  him  and  ahow 
a  care  for  hie  remains.  This,  says  he,  and  what  follows,  are  intended  as 
a  reply  to  the  unjust  suspicions  and  accusations  of  his  friends,  who  pro- 
nounced him  a  de^piser  of  God  sufferiQfl:  under  the  merited  punishment 
of  his  impiety,  in  opfto^ition  t*i  which  charges  he  makes  this  lolemD  pro- 
fession of  his  faith.  So  far  from  di»re<rardina^  God  or  accusing  him  of  in- 
justice, he  IS  firmly  (>er8uaded  that  after  his  death  he  will  appear  to  vin- 
dicate him,  and  the  eternal  existence  of  his  vindicator  oonstiiates  bis 
consolation. 

The  manner  in  which  this  German  critic  expresses  himself  respecting 
the  belief  in  u  resurrection  being  entertained  by  Job,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  particularly  as  Dr.  Jahn  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  doctrine  un- 
known in  the  patriarchal  age.     With  this  view  the  following  passage  w 
translated.     *^  Job  declares  in  the  clearest  terms  the  hope  which  he  con- 
stantly cherished  that  he  should  see  God  with  the  eyes  of  his  restored 
body.     Many  interpreters  indeed,  l>oth  of  our  own  and  of  ibrmer  ages, 
deny  that  those  who  lived  at  the  time  when  this  book  was  written  enters 
tained  such  a  hope  as  that  which  this  passage  expresses  acoording  to  the 
interpretation  of  it  which  I  have  given,  and  H.  P.C.  Henke*  has  shown 
that  many  fathers  of  the  church,  who  treat  of  the  resurrection,  either  en- 
tirely omit  this  text,  or  ex|)lain  it  iu  reference  to  Job^s  restoration  to  hii 
former  happy  condition.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  Job  che- 
rished the  hope  which  the  simple  sense  of  hu  words  exhibits,  that  the 
sleep  of  hi^  death  would  not  be  eternal,  but  that  at  some  future  time 
God  'limself  would  awHken  him,  and  that  God  would  not  cease  to  watch 
over  him  a  though  dead,  and  after  his  restoration  to  life  would  receive 
him  with  kindness  and  affection.     Since  this  oracle  respecting  the  CM 
exhibits  the  most  confident  hope  and  unshaken  trust,  it  may  be  argued, 
that  as  Job  did  not  expect  any  termination  of  his  distresses  nor  any  rsst 
in  the  present  world,  and  still  cherished  an  undoubted  hope  of  complete  de- 
liverance through  the  Oiel.  he  must  have  had  in  mind  a  future  judgmsst, 
a  final  resurrection,  and  a  renewal  of  all  things."    RoSKff.  Schol.  in  JoK 
Edit.  Sec.  1824,  p.  479—481.     TV.] 

*  Narrntio  critica  de  interpretatione  loci  Job.  xix.  ZS^tl,  HtUntfad,  178S,  4to- 
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§  192.     Cf  JoVs  place  of  residence. 

The  country  in  which  Job  is  said  to  have  lived  is  called  yns  ^2» 
i.  1.,  which  some  ^ppose  to  meaib  Tduroea,  or  a  part  of  it,  deriving 
the  name  from  Ux^  the  grandson  of  Seir,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
2B,  Others  think  it  to  be  the  delightful  and  much  celebrated  valley 
of  Damaflcus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  descendants  of  Shem,  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Uz  in  Gen  x.  22,  23.,  and  are  called 
by  Ptolemy  OzUiB  or  Utita^  Geog.  Lib.  V.  This  valley  is  no  doubt 
to  be  understood  wherever  the  word  occurs  without*  an  adjunct,  and 
eapecially  where  the  connected  circumstances  suit,  which  is  the  case 
in  this  book.  For  Job  is  not  only  represented  as  a  pious  and  virtu- 
ous man,  but  as  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  temporal  happiness,  to  which 
a  pleasant  residence  contributes  not  a  little.  Besides,  this  situation 
would  enable  him  to  carry  on  agricultural  pursuits  to  a  great  extent, 
to  support  his  numerous  flocks  in  the  neighbouring  desert  of  Arabia, 
^d  like  the  Nomads,  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us  he  did,  to  enter  a  city, 
meaning  Damascus.  Here  also,  in  Auranitis  are  spacious  caves, 
which  even  in  the  age  of  Josephus  were  occupied  by  fierce  Troglo- 
dyitBf  of  whom  Job  makes  mention.— -On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  proved  on  sufficient  evidence  that  a  part  of  Idumea  was  called  Uz 
from  the  grand>on  of  Seir  of  the  same  name.  For  Jeremiah,  xxv. 
ItOf  21.,  dbtinguishes  the  king  of  Uz  from  the  king  of  Idumea,  and 
in  Lament,  iv.  21.  the  <<  daughter  of  Edom  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Uk,*'  is  a  colony  of  Edomites  who  had  settled  in  the  valley  of  Uz, 
which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  Assyrians.  Nor  were  Job's 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  Eliphaz,  Edomites.  But  if  they  had 
"been,  they  might  still  have  received  intelligence  of  the  distressing 
afflictions  of  so  distinguished  an  inhabitant  of  the  valley  of  Damas* 
cus.     Besides,  they  wero  Nomads,  with  no  settled  habitation,  [a] 

[a)  EiCHHORV.  (Einleit.  ]  639.)  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  fixing  Job's 
reaidenee  in  fdumea.  He  adduces  hie^hly  probable  evidence  that  this 
wa4  the  country  of  Job's  friends,  and  shows  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces  ao^ee  with  his  opinion. 
Idumea,  in  the  earliest  ag^es,  was  distinguished  for  its  wise  men,  and  sen> 
tenoM  of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  from  the  mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends. 
The  Jordan  is  represented  as  a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edom* 
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itae ;  and  chiefii,  such  mt  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The 
Alexandrine  version  places  Job*s  residence  on  the  borders  of  Idamea  ind 
Arabia.  See  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  It  it  not  pro- 
bable, as  Cichhorn  remarks,  that  Job's  friends  lived  at  any  remote  dis- 
tance from  himself.  He  o^«trvcf  too,  that  the  scenes  and  imagery  are 
not  Syriac,  but  fur  the  most  part  Arabic  and  occasionally  Egyptian,  and 
that  the  exposition  given  by  our  author  of  Lament,  iv.  21,  which  is  that 
of  Miohaeiis  also,  is  founded  on  historical  cooyeetare,  and  not  ivpporled 
by  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew.  He  does  not  take  any  notice  liowever 
of  Jer.  XXV.  20, 21.  where  Uz  is  distinguished  from  Edom  or  Idamea.— 
Rosenmiill^'r  rejects  both  his  opinion  and  that  of  Jahn,  and  places  the 
scene  of  the  poem. in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia-  See  his  Prolegomena  in  Jobnm,  Vol. 
V.  E«l.  Sec.  [Api.  1824.^— The  authorities  and  part  of  the  eridenee  in 
favour  of  Eichhorn's  opinion,  which,  upon  the  whole,  tppean  to  be  the 
most  probable  of  the  three,  are  stated  at  some  length  by  Maqkk«  Dm. 
on  Atonement,  Note  LIX.  Vol.  II.  p.  56.  s..  and  Hurhb,  Introd.  Vd.  IV. 
pp.  72.  s.     TV.] 


§  193.     Of  the  time  in  wMch  Job  Iwed. 

The  age  in  which  the  author  of  the  book  places  Job  may  be  draivD 
from  what  he  says  of  the  friends.  For  the  tribe  of  Shuah,  frooa 
which  Bildad  was  descended,  sprang  from  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
Gen.  XXV.  t,  2.;  and  that  of  Teman,  which  gave  birth  to  Eliphas, 
was  of  the  family  of  Esao  Gen.  xxxvi.  1 5.  The  age  therefore  in 
which  Job  lived,  is  not  only  considerably  below  the  time  of  AbrahaiD) 
but  even  that  of  Esau.  Yet  it  must  not  be  placed  too  far  bel4w  the 
time  of  Esau  for  nothing  occurs  in  the  work  respecting  the  famous 
exode  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  and  Job  attained  the  age  of  200 
years,  whereas  shortly  after  the  cxode  the  period  of  human  life  rarelj 
extended  beyond  70  or  80  years.  Job  therefore  seems  to  be  put  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  frcnn 
Egypt.  This  is  confirmed  by  certain  other  marks,  such  as  the  quo- 
ting of  ancient  poems,  by  which  in  remote  ages  wisdom  was  pre- 
served viii.  8 — 18.  xii.  12—26.  xv  17 — 35.;  the  name  no*lrp,  Aefita* 

applied  to  a  certain  quantity  of  money,  xlii.  1 1,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiiL  19; 
and  the  mentioning  of  no  other  species  of  idolatry  but  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  zxxL  26— 28.[a] 
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[a)  See  thii  subject  more  fully  examined  in  Maoee,  ttbi  supra^  p.  58 
— 63.  and  Hornk.  Introd.  IV.  67.  s?.,  who  both  arrive  at  the  tame  oon- 
elusion  with  the  author.     TV.] 

§  194.     The  rank  of  Job. 

As  c  xix.  9.  does  not  refer  to  a  diadem  and  rojal  vesture^  bul  is  sim- 
ply expressive  of  humiliation  and  grief,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
JoH  and  his  friends  as  kings.  This  is  at  variance  with  other  circum- 
stances in  the  book.  1)  Job  does  not  lose  a  kingdom^  hut  children, 
florvants  and  flocks.  2)  He  had  no  army  to  pursue  the  robbers. 
3)  He  is  accused  by  his  friends  of  cnminal  harshnese  towards  his  ser- 
vants, not  of  tyranny  to  his  subjects.  4)  Job  speaks  of  his 
treatment  of  his  servants,  but  says  nothing  of  his  conduct  to  hb  sub- 
jects. 5)  He  mentions  kitigs,  c.  iii.  14.  ix.  24.  but  does  not  compare 
himself  with  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Job  does  not  appear  as  a  subject,  for  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  speak  of  his  behaviour  towards  the  king ;  on  the 
contrary  when  Job  enters  into  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  accustomed 
place  of  judgment  and  resort  of  loiterers,  he  takes  the  most  elevated 

station,  and  his  opinion  is  sought. The  numerous  flocks  and  ex- 

Usmve  husbandry  of  Job  show,  that  he  was  a  chief  annong  the  nomads, 
who  at  the  same  time  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits ;  a  powerful 
'  man  indeed,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  Abraham. 

That  Job^s  disease  was  the  scabbed  or  black  leprosy  I  have  shown  in 
my  Archsologie,  I.  Th.  II.  B.  }  230.  S.  381—384.*  Compare  also  the 
description  of  this  disease  in  Hbxslkr's  Geschichte  des  Abendlandis- 
chen  Aussatzes,  S.  47,  52,  55 — 59. 

§  195.     The  Bock  cfJob  is  the  toork  of  one  author. 

The  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  intimately  connected  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  violence.  The  introduction  supplies  us 
with  the  necessary  information  relating  to  Job  and  his  friends,  shows 
the  writer's  design,  and  points  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of 

*  [For  an  account  of  the  disease,  see  the  Archseology,  Upram's  translation,  ^168, 
1S9.    TrA 
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Job's  calamities  related  in  the  conclusion.  This  again  refers  to  the 
introduction.  All  the  discourses  proceed  in  a  regular  order.  ■  ■ 
Those  who  ascribe  the  introduction  or  conclusion,  or  discourses  of 
Elihu  to  some  other  writer»[a]  ui^  the  difference  of  style.  But  in 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  the  author  designedly  uses  the  plain 
style  of  prose,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  deliver  his  own  discourses 
in  poetry,  but  only  those  of  his  characters.  The  use  of  the  name  Jn- 
HOVAH  in  the  prose  parts,  while  it  never  occurs  in  the  discusnon,* 
only  proves  that  in  the  one  a  Hebrew  is  the  narrator,  and  in  the  other 
the  speakers  are  Arabians  to  whom  the  name  was  foreign.  The  pe- 
culiarity observable  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
skill  of  the  author,  who  had  the  address  to  distinguish  the  youth  by 
the  character  of  his  speech.— -—Besides,  by  the  removal  of  those  parts 
a  work  of  extraordinary  elegance  is  injured.  Without  the  introduc- 
tion the  reader  knows  not  who  Job  and  his  friends  weroi  and  why  so 
many  deep  afflictions  had  befallen  the  former.  The  speech  of  Elihu 
affords  a  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job  to  the  discourse  of  Gop, 
for  which  it  prepares  the  reader.     The  conclusion  is  necessaiy  to 

inform  us  what  became  of  Job. ^  But  why  is  no  mention  made  of 

Elihu,  either  in  the  introduction,  or  in  the  discourse  of  God,  or  in  the 
condusion  ?'— As  he  did  not  come  with  the  other  friends,  he  could 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  introduction  which  relates  their  visit.  As 
he  did  not  speak  until  all  were  silent  and  received  no  reply  from  any 
one,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  him  in  the  several  discourses. 
In  that  of  (jOD  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  is  passed  over  in  silence  as 
an  orator  who  in  a  multitude  of  words  had  laboriously  said  nothing 
that  had  not  been  already  uttered  by  others,  except  the  single  re- 
mark, that  God  urges  sinners  to  self-examination  and  repentance  by 
dreams,  by  messengers  or  angels,  and  by  calamitous  events ;  and  even 
this  had  in  effect  been  said  by  the  others,  although  in  different  lan- 
guage. 

[a)  De  Wstte,  Einleit  {  287,  with  some  other  German  writen  o^ 
less  note,  deny  the  genaineness  of  the  speech  of  Elihn.    The  stme  ptf^ 
sons  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  introduction  and  condosion,  or  as  tbtj 
term  them,  prologue  and  epilogue,  of  the  book.    TV.] 

^  (la  ziL  9.  the  word  hat  hcen  introdiiced  by  the  error  of  fooae  traaseiibar.] 
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§  1 96.     The  Hebrew  text  is  not  a  verewn.  [a] 

That  the  disputants  are  Arabians*  is  no  proof  that  the  book  was 
originally  written  in  their  language,  and  that  the  present  Hebrew  is  a 
translation.  Many  passages  do  indeed  occur,  which  must  be  explained 
from  the  Arabic ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  a  lofty  poem  we 
find  many  of  the  less  common  jFords  and  ideasi  which  the  Hebrew, 
through  the  poverty  of  its  literature,  has  lost,  while  they  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Arabic,  the  richest  of  the  sister  dialects.  The  Ara- 
bic orthography  frequently  occurs,  especially  the  omission  of  the 
Aleph,  as  )Vf  for  Kie^,  xv.  31.  'nSo  for  'nKSo,  xxxii.  18.     But  this  is 

no  mark  of  a  version,  but  merely  a  proof  that  the  author  had  lived  a 
considerable  time  among  the  Arabians.  All  donbt  on  this  question  is 
removed  by  the  character  of  the  style  which  is  such  as  no  version 
could  exhibit.  [6] 

[a)  Comp.ErcHHORN,  Einleit.  4  641. 1.)  and  particalarly  Dx  Wbttk, 
Einleit.  4  291  anm.  a),  where  there  are  nuineroos  references  given,  in 
proof  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  book.    TV.] 

[6)  *'  The  language,"  says  Eiohhorh,  ubi  sapra, ''  is  too  strong  and 
nervoos ;  the  sentences  are  too  pointed ;  the  style  is  too  fall  and  round, 
and  harmoniously  coostracted.  The  remarkable  paraUelism,  which  is  in 
no  book  so  accurately  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end,  would  be  unattain- 
able in  a  translation.    TV.] 

§  1 97.     The  Author  ofUhe  Booh  ofJA  was  a  Hebrew. 

As  the  book  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  not  in  Arabic,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  its  author  was  a  Hebrew,  for  none  other  could 
have  used  that  language  with  so  much  flexibility.  In  no  other  an- 
cient nation  are  to  be  found  such  views  of  the  Deity  and  of  morals  as 
are  displayed  in  Job ;  and  the  use  of  the  name  Jbho>vah  in  the  intro- 
duction and  conclusion,  shows  the  author  to  have  been  a  Hebrew. 
It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  work  of  some 
Edomite  or  Arab,  from  whom  the  Hebrews  would  not  have  received 
the  book  as  a  sacred  composition.  If  frequent  Arabisms  occur,  no- 
thing more  can  be  inferred  from  this  than  the  author's  long  residence 
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in  Arabia.  He  certainly  did  not  live  in  Palestine,  for  he  is  totally 
silent  on  matters  relating  to  this  country,  while  he  shows  himself  well 
acquainted  with  those  which  relate  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  which 
would  be  wholly  unaccountable  in  a  native,  and  resident  of  Palestine. 

§  198.     Does  the  Book  of  Job  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Babificm 

CaptwUv. 

The  artificial  construction  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  elegance  and 
sublimity  of  its  style,  the  strongly  marked  traits  of  the  respective  cha- 
racters which  are  maintained  through  the  whole  of  the  discussioii, 
the  increase  of  feeling  with  the  progress  of  the  debate,  together  with 
the  purity  of  the  language,  abundantly  prove,  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  an  age«  when  the  HebrewSi  conquered  cut  off,  and  exiled, 
poflieflBed  neither  inclination  nor  means  for  the  cultivation  of  elegant 
literature.  The  question,  moreover,  which  is  discussed  in  the  book> 
and  had  been  treated  in  Ps.  zxxvii.  xxxix.  and  Ixxiii.  could  not  be 
agitated  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews, 
not  innocent,  like  Job,  but  idolatrous  and  corrupted  with  all  kinds  of 
vice,  were  suffering  the  just  punishment  of  their  wickedness.  The 
Satan  or  accuser  who  is  introduced  in  this  book  is  not  the  devH  or 
the  Ahriman  of  the  Magians,  but  some  one  of  the  sons  or  ministers 
of  God,[a]  distinguished  from  the  others  simply  by  this,  that  asswmmg 
to  himself  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  in  discovering  hidden  wicked- 
ness, he  was  accustomed  to  seek  out-  and  trace,  and  denounce  some 
evil  or  other  in  every  thing.  Nor  are  the  sons  of  God  to  be  consi- 
dered as  modem  notions  of  the  Magians,  for  attendants  of  this  kind 
are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  12.  xxxiL  1.  Ex.  xxxiii.  1 — 6.  I  Kings 
ktii.  19*  and  Isa.  vi.;  and  indeed  these  sentiments  of  the  Magians  were 
by  no  means  novel  in  the  time  of  Zoroaster*  who  himself  contends  ibr 
their  very  great  antiquity.*— The  foriDB  of  words  which  have  been 
called  Chaldee^  are  also  Arabic. 

\a)  See  Maojbk  on  Atonement,  Vol.  II.  p.  67.  ss.    TV.] 
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§  199.     Does  the  Book  of  Job  belong  to  the  age  qfSoUmum. 

So  much  attention  wna  paid  to  literature  in  the  age  of  Soloaioay 
and  even  in  that  of  David,  that  the  book  of  Job  could  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  person  of  that  period.  But  then  he  must  have  seen 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  that  not  during  the  short  space  of  time  af- 
forded by  a  journey  ;  he  roust  have  made  those  countries  the  places 
of  long  residence,  must  have  rendered  all  their  objects  so  familiar  to 
him  as  to  use  them  with  readiness  on  all  occasions.  Perhaps  also, 
(although  this  is  not  probable  )  he  might  have  forgotten  all  Hebrew 
objects,  and  have  brought  forward  a  scene  altogether  Arabian. 
But  the  question  is  not  wliether  it  were  possible  to  write  such  a 
book  in  that  age,  but  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  then  composed,  when   nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  among 

many  writings  of  that  time. tt  is  not  mentioned  among  the  works 

of  Solomon  in  I  Kings  v.  12,  13.  (iv.  32  33.) 

The  arguments  which  are  advanced  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  of 
little  weight.  The  roost  important  is  that  many  words  occur  which 
are  used  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  But  this  only  proves  that  the 
book  of  Job,  being  more  ancient,  had  been  carefully  read  by  the  au- 
thor, (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  the  authors,)  of  the  Proverbs,  and  its 
words  transferred  from  sublime  poetry  to  acute  and  sententious  say- 
ings.  But  on  the  other  hand  many  expressions  occur  in  the  book 

of  Job  which  are  scarcely  or  never  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  pj  and  133  in  Job  xviii.  19.  and  Gen.  xxi.  23,  and  else- 

.  V  ■/ 

where  only  in  Isa.  xiv.  22. ;  ot  only  in  Job  xvi.  U.  and  Num.  xxii. 

32. ;  Y^  in  Job  xxxix.  26.  and  Lev.  xi.  16.  D^ut.  xiv.  15 ;  nO'tBfp  in 

Job  xlii.  H.  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  and  Jos.  xxiv.  32. ;  D'S'Sfi  in  Job  xxxl 

I  • .  I 

11.  Ex.  xxi.  22.  Deut.  xxxii.  31.;  HKOn  in  Job  xxxiii.  10.  and  Num. 

xiv.  34.     And  further  expressions  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Pentateuch  rarely  or  never  occur  in  Job.  as  ^3»  whkh  is  used 

twelve  times  in  Proverbs,  and  in  the  other  books  more  than  fifty 
timeS)  but  in  Job  only  once,  xh.  15. ;  "HtrK*  which  in  Job  only  occurs 
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ID  Y.  17. ;  niKsy  7})7]\  the  prefix  is^,  and  other  words  in  common  use. 

Besides,  some  ancient  words  are  observable^  which  are  never  found 
elsewhere.     Comp.  i.  22.  xlii.  8.,  and  o^^h  in  i.  11.  ii.  5.  v.  8.  xi. 

T 

6.  xii.  7.  xiii.  3  4.  xiv.  18.  xvii    10.  xxxii.  1. Lastly,  it  is  not 

probable,  that  the  name  of  the  author    if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
David  or  of  Solomon  would  not  have  been  preserved  to  posterity.[a] 

[«)  In  hit  German  latrodactioo,  p.  787—799,  the  aathor  examinee  the 
arxumentp  in  defence  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  which  are  advanced  in  Staubdlin*8  Beitrae^  zur  Philooophie 
und  Genchichte  der  Religion  und  Sittenlehre,  11  Th.  1797,  S.  235—255. 
The  arguments  for  thnt  opinion  are  also  g^ven  by  Rosbxmuxllb&,  Prol. 
in  Scholia, }  vii.  p.  36.  ss.     TV.] 

§  200.     Whether  Job  was  written  prior  to  the  Exode, 

In  the  book  of  Job  we  meet  with  nothing  which  could  not  ha?e 
been  written  before  the  Exode.  Now  it  is  quite  improbable  that  a 
writer  posterior  to  this  event  should  have  possessed  so  much  ingenuity 
and  art,  as  to  transfer  himself  entirely  to  such  a  remote  antiquity,  and, 
altogether  unmindful  of  the  events  of  his  own  age,  to  write  as  if  he 
had  lived  antecedently  to  the  Exode.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  conceive, 
that  a  Hebrew  of  Palestine  should  acquire  such  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  the  author  of  this  book  exhibits.  Great  art 
is  indeed  discoverable  in  the  arrangement,  in  the  elocution,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  persons  introduced  ;  but  not  so  great  as  to  be  in- 
compatible with  that  age,  of  which  we  have  poems  extant  in  Ex.  xv. 
Deut.  xxxii.  Ps.  xc.  Num.  xxi.  27 — 30.  xxiii.  7 — 10,  18 — 24  xxiv. 
3 — 9,  15—24.  These,  as  well  as  the  poems  of  Job  xxvii.  1.  xxix. 
1.  are  called  o'^e^o  ;  a  term,  by  which  Solomon  does  not  designate 

sublime  poetry,  but  sententious  sayings. 

§  201.     Cf  the  Author  of  the  hook  of  Jii. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists,  and  of  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Syrian  fathers,  that  this  book  was  written  by  Moses.  He  was  t 
man  endowed  with  extraordinary  mental  qualities,  as  is  attested  by 
his  actions,  his  books  and  his  poems.     A  residence  of  40  years  in 
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Egypt  and  40  id  Arabia  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thoee 
countries.  In  the  Pentateuch  he  displaye  also  a  vast  knowledge  of 
srts,  and  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  leprosy.  He 
constantly  and  with  seriousness  inculcates  the  religion  of  the  one  true 
God  which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors,  together  with  the 
strictest  morality.  All  these  characteristics  occur  in  the  book  of 
Job,  which  also  maintains  a  deep  silence  respecting  Palestine  and 
subjects  connected  with  it,  where  Mosea  never  was.  The  coinci- 
dence of  this  book  with  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Moses  renders 
it  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  author,  [a] 

[a)  Sm,  however,  Maobk,  obi  lupra,  p.  83.  ii.  or  Horbi,  Introd. 
IV.  p.  74.  who  lappote  tba  book  to  hiva  been  writteo  b^brr  the  time  of 
Mmm.  lathii  opinion  *lio,  EicnBORW  icraea,  Bnij  tapporti  it  atlenftb, 
f  641.  643.  So  ibn  SwaLMAiin,  uid  BcRrsoijtr,  u  cited  l>7  Ok 
WsTTK.  HiCHASLJt,  Kbhioott,  mod  lawty  othon,  airM  with  Jahn. 
TV.] 

§  202.     Objeetioiu  to  the  o^mon  thai  ISbte*  u  the  attthor  of  thit 

Book.  ^ 

"  But  tn  the  bo(Aa  of  Sktet,  vprightneta  it  aheaj/»  coimeeled  with 
happinett,  and  leiekednesa  teilh  mitery  ;  aiid  since  the  author  o^  the 
book  of  J(i>  denies  that  tueh  aginiiy  exittt,  he  cannot  be  Motet." 

If  the  book  of  Job  were  indeed  in  this  respect  repugnant  to  the 
writir  gs  of  Moses,  the  Hebrews  would  never  have  admitted  it  into 
the  Canon.  But  so  far  ire  the  two  works  from  presenting  any  con- 
tnriety  of  sentiment  on  this  point,  that  they  are  found,  upon  an  accu- 

nte  examination,  entirely  to  correspond. 1)    Job  is  at    length 

restored,  and  becomes  happier  than  before  his  affliction,  which  agrees 
exactly  with  the  history  that  Moses  has  given  of  Joeeph,  xxxvii.  1 — 

],  26. i)    Job  delivers  hia  opinion,  in  language  heightened  by 

fediiig.  that  good  men  may  be  miserable  and  bad  happy  ;  but  he 
Dflrer  questions  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  that  ordinarily  it  leads 
to  feUcity,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  vice  ia  injurious,  and  ordinarily 
leids  to  misery.  The  principle  which  he  contends  for  is  this,  that 
1  is  not  perpetual  and  invariable,  but  liable  to  many 
B  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mortals. 
Apd  «u  not  MoNi  imtrncted  in  tbia  very  truth  by  the  example  ol 
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the  oppr68aed  Hebrews  io  Egypt,  of  whom  very  many  rigliteous  nan 
niuft  have  fallen  victinis  to  the  calamities  by  which  they  were  over- 
wbelmect  while  their  oppressors  enjoyed  themselves  to  the  end  of  liie  ? 
It  was  thereibre  well  known  to  him  that  the  connexion  of  virtue  lad 
happiness  and  of  vice  and  misery  was  liot  necessary.  But  it  would 
not  have  comported  with  the  design  of  the  Pentateuch  to  touch  this 
point ;  for  there  it  was  proper  to  give  precepts  and  to  urge  the  ob- 
servance of  them  by  suitable  reasons,  whereas  to  state  that  happiness 
did  not  always  correspond  with  virtuous  character,  would  have  been 
to  weaken  the  disposition  and  the  efforts  to  obey.  It  is  plain  from 
history,  that  by  virtue  nations  constantly  struggle  through  difficulties 
and  rise  to  distinction  whereas  vice  enervates  and  depresses.  This  is 
the  point  which  is  urged  by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch,  whereas  in  Job 
the  discourse  relates  to  individuals,  not  to  communities.-^— S)  The 
design  of  God  in  afflicthig  Job  as  it  is  explained  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters, was  to  manifest  his  sincerity  and  integrity  ;  and  not  only  do  such 
tests  of  character  occur  in  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  but 
in  the  subsequent  books,  Moses  frequently  warns  the  Hebrews  to 
avoid  certain  things,  because  they  were  permitted  by  God  to  tiy 
them.  See  Ex.  xv.  25.  xx.  20.  Deut  vii.  19,  viii.  2,  15,  16.  xiiL  3, 
4.  xxix.  3.  Job  therefore  does  not  disagree  with  the  Pentateuch  with 
respect  to  doctrine. 

And  if  the  character  of  the  language  breathes  of  Arabia,  and  the 
tropes*  allegories  and  conaparistfns  are  taken  from  that  country,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  concluded  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  since  he 
was  so  long  a  resident  among  the  Arabians.  It  is  generally  urged* 
that  such  an  use  of  Arabian  materials  requires  the  author  to  have  been 
educated  in  Arabia,  since  the  character  of  a  poet  continues  as  it  was 
formed  in  youth.  But  this  can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  for  the 
ardent  genius  and  vivid  imagination  of  the  poet  readily  receives  any 
impiessions  and  changes  with  change  of  residence.  Lastly,  maoj 
things  occur  in  Job  which  are  plainly  of  Egyptian  ongin,  verifying  the 
observation, 

Quo  fueritimbuta  rocens,  servabit  odorem.[a] 

\a)  Eichhom  lays  great  stress  on  thi;  circumttance,  that  fignres  and  fl- 
lustrations  taken  from  Arabia  are  constantly  occturing  as  it  were  fposte- 
neooily,  whUe  those  which  the  author  draws  from  EgT^t  an  lea  iv- 
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quent ;  whence  be  concludes  that  Egypt  could  not  have  been  his  native 

country. But  surely  a  long  residence  in  Arabia,  with  the  objects  on 

which  his  figures  were  founded  ever  before  his  eyes,  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  poet's  frequent  reference  to  those  objects.  Eichhom  thinks 
that  the  book  was  written  by  some  Hebrew  who  had  not  descended  to 
Egypt  with  his  brethren,  (which,  he  says,  must  have  been  the  case  with 
many  of  that  people,  as  the  country  of  Goshen  could  not  have  supported 
all  their  cattle,  comp.  I  Chron.  vii.  21.),  but  had  settled  in  some  part  of 
Arabia  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  to  which  country,  the  principal  residence 
of  his  nation,  he  supposes  this  master  spirit  to  have  travelled,  as  did  Ho- 
mer. See  Einleit. }  642,  S.  171.  Rosenmiiller  is  in  favour  of  a  late 
date,  and  supposes  the  work  to  be  a  production  of  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  times  of  Hezekiah  and  Zedekiah.  Proleg.  VII. 
p.  41.     TV.] 


^  203.     The  design  of  Moses  in  writing  the  Book  of  Job, 

If  Moses  is  the  author  of  the  work,  he  ¥m>te  it  while  a  fugitive  from 
Egypt,  during  his  residence  in  Arabia.  This  is  confirmed  by  many 
circumstances  in  the  book  itself;  such  as,  the  omission  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Hebrews,  the  use  of  words  in  meanings  different  from 
those  which  were  afterwards  attached  to  them  by  the  law,  the  Arabic 
orthography,  and  the  tropes  and  figures  drawn  from  the  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Moses,  to  exhibit  Job  to  the  He- 
brews, as  an  illustrious  example  of  piety,  integrity,  and  constancy  in 
affliction,  in  order  to  induce  them,  while  oppressed  in  Egypt,  to  per- 
severe in  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  Accordingly,  he  repre- 
sents the  calamities  of  Job  as  probationary,  serving  as  a  test  of  his 
piety  and  virtue  ;  and  by  the  termination  of  Job's  afflictions,  he  con- 
firms their  hope  of  deliverance.  He  proposes  these  instructions  in 
an  indirect  way,  and  accommodates  them  not  to  the  people  as  a  body^ 
but  to  individualsi  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  their  trials  with  patience 
and  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  duty.  Hence  he  explains  in  the  first 
two  chapters  the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  afflicting  Job,  which  any 
Hebrew  might  apply  to  himself.  An  allusion  to  the  Hebrews  seems 
to  be  evident  in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends  ;  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  similar  discussions  took  place  among  reli- 
gious Hebrews,  mindful  of  the  divine  promises,  and  their  irreligious 
brethren,  or  Egyptians,  and  that  many  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  thi? 
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way  led  to  the  worship  of  idols  ;  a  result  which  it  was  the  object  ot' 
Moses  in  this  work  to  guard  against  and  prevent,  [a] 

[a)  Id  the  German  Introduction,  p.  810 — 812,  aonie  objections  of  Mich- 
aelis  are  stated ;  viz.,  that  in  Job  the  controverBy  does  not  relate  to  the 
causes  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  nations,  but  of  individuals ;  that  the 
sufferings  of  Job  contain  no  allusion  however  remote  to  the  oppressioos 
of  the  Hebrews ;  that  Job  never  loses  his  independence,  like  them ;  and, 
that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  promiiee  wbieh  the  Hebrews  had  inhe- 
rited from  their  progenitor  Abraham. 

But,  says  the  author,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  work  Moses  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  had  do 
idea  that  he  was  to  beoome  their  leader.  It  would  not  therefore  have 
been  proper  for  him  to  address  himself  to  them  or  to  speak  of  them  as  a 
body ;  consequently  he  considers  the  Egyptian  oppression  in  the  light  of 
an  individual  calamity,  and  selects  a  single  person  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
ample whieh  he  wished  to  exhibit.  The  important  point  was,  to  disclose 
the  divine  purpose  in  the  afflictions  of  Job,  and  in  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  chose  to  avoid  all  particular  allusion  to  the  oppressioos  of 
the  latter,  and  all  mention  of  their  particular  circumstances,  and  migkt 
well  hope  to  make  a  strong  impression,  by  representing  the  illustnoos 
example  of  an  unhappy  pious  Arabian,  who,  by  his  perseverance  in  pie^t 

was  restored  to  prosperity  after  great  distresses. -The  opinion  that 

Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  receives  therefore  an  additional  degree 
of  probability ;  at  least  no  other  opinion  agrees  so  accurately  with  the 
history  of  the  time. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  writer's  purpoie 
that  a  general  degree  of  resemblance  should  exist ;  and,  that  any  refe- 
rence to  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jaeob,  in  a  posn 
founded  on  hcXs  which  had  transpired  in  Arabia  or  Idumea,  and  relatiif 
to  a  native  of  either  of  those  countries,  would  have  been  irrelative  sod 
therefore  objectionnble. 

The  reasoning  in  this  section,  it  may  be  observed,  will  be  equally  coo- 
clusive  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Magee  and  others,  that  the  book  ef 
Job  was  written  before  the  time  of  Moses,  but  edited^  with  some  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  by  him  during  his  residence  in  Arabia,  to  snbscrre 
the  divine  purpose  of  shortly  delivering  the  Hebrews  firom  their  boodle 
— provided  that  the  other  course  of  reasoning  on  which  that  opinion '» 
founded,  be  deemed  sufficient.  Maosr  on  Atonement,  If.  83.  «.  TV.] 
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CHAPTER  I\ 


OP  THE  SONO   OF  8OKO0,   OR  CAMTICL]::f«. 


§  ^OA,    CorUenis  of  the  Cantidleji, 

The  little  work  which  bears  the  title  of  D**^'l^  ytj  Sang  of 

•  • «       • 

Song9f  or  the  most  beautiful  song,  comprehends  several  amator>^ 
poems.  Interpreters  differ  very  much  with  respect  to  the  separation 
of  these  poems  ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  distribution  of  the  differ- 
ent songs  should  be  as  follows. 

1)  An  innocent  country  maiden  makes  an  undisguised  profession 
of  her  attachment,  and  her  lover,  a  shepherd,  replies  to  it  with  equal 
protestation  of  affection,  i.  2 — ii.  7.  Some  prefer  concluding  this 
dialogue  at  i.  11.,  and  making  i.  12 — ^ii.  7.  a  soliloquy,  in  which  the 
maiden  is  supposed  to  repeat  some  compliments  of  her  lover.     But 

this  is  without  sufficient  reason. 2)  A  maiden  sings  of  her  lover, 

who  is  seeking  her  everywhere^  and  she  also  confesses  her  warm  af- 
fection, ii.  8 — iii.  5.  Some  suppose  that  ii.  8 — 14.  is  a  dream,  and 
that  in  o.  15.  the  maiden  awakes,  who  dreams  again  in  iii.  1 — 5.  But 
if  these  places  are  similar  to  dreams,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Waking  dreams  are  not  uncommon  with  lovers.  This  the  poet,  true 
to  nature,  has  here  represented. 3)  A  maiden,  in  a  litter  sur- 
rounded by  Solomon's  soldiers,  is  brought  to  the  harem  of  the  king. 
The  lover  prefers  far  before  all  the  royal  beauties  his  own  beloved, 
in  whose  society  he  declares  that  he  is  happier  than  the  king  himself, 
iii.  6 — V.  1 .  Some  choose  to  make  iv.  8 — v.  1 .  a  distinct  poem,  but 
they  can  hardly  offer  any  sufficient  reason  for  separating  tliis  portion 
from  the  other.     Nevertheleie,  the  distribution  of  the  work  into  its 
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several  parts  must  be  lefl  very  much  to  the  reader^s  own  taste  and 

feeling. 4)  A  maiden  beloved  sings  of  her  lover.     He  had  come 

to  her  door  at  night,  and  had  fled  away  before  she  opened  it.  She 
seeks  him,  is  beaten  by  the  watch,  and  stripped  of  her  vaiL  She  de- 
scribes the  beauty  of  her  lover,  who  at  length  answers,  celebrating 
her  loveliness,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  nniUiiude  of  the 

king's  trivesy  v.  2 — vi.  9. 6)  Shulamith  recounts  in  few  words  the 

allurements  of  the  courtiers  whom  she  had  met  with  unexpectedly  in 
the  garden,  and  her  rejection  of  them,  and  celebrates  her  affection 
for  her  lover,  vi.  10 — viii  3. 6)  Protestations  and  praises  of  con- 
stant affection «  viii.  4 — 7. 7)  A  discourse  between  two  brothers 

about  guarding  and  giving  away  their  sister  in  marriage,  who  repHes 

with  scorn,  that  she  would  be  her  own  guardian,  viii  8 — 12. 8)  A 

fragment.  A  lover  wishes  to  hear  his  beloved.  She  replies  by  per- 
suading him  to  fly ;  perhaps  because  her  parents  or  relationa  were 
near,  who  in  the  East  never  allow  such  meetings,  viii.  13, 14. [a] 

[a)  Some  of  the  preceding  statements,  especially  the  three  last,  are 
sufficiently  fanciful.  The  reader  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  them. The  opinion  that  the  Song  of  Songs  it 

made  up  of  several  distinct  idyls,  has  been  advanced  by  Bauer,  Eich- 
hom,  De  Wette,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Good.    See  HoavK,  Introd.  IV. 
127.  s.,  EicHH.  Einleit.  {  649.  S.  230.  if.,  and  De  Wbttb,  Einleit. 
.  {  276.  anm.  f)  g)  h).     TV.] 

^  205.    Whether  the  difereiU  parts  of  the  CanUdes  are  eormeeiedj  so 

as  to  fortn  one  poem. 

Those  writers  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  parts  constitute 
one  complete  drama,  under  the  guise  of  which  subsists  a  real  his- 
tory,[a]  arc  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  take  too  many  things 
for  granted  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  learned  men.*  Besides,  a  real 
history  is  very  seldom  the  ground  work  of  amatory  poems>  which  are 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  circumstances  of  common  occurrence. 
The  reader,  who  does  not  anxiously  hunt  after  a  connexion,  will 

*  [See  Salomons  verschmaehte  liebe,  Leipsig,  1790,''[by  Ammom,]  or  Eicbbokh^ 

Bibliotbek,  Th.  II.  S.  106t.  ff. STABnDt.nf  has  in  tome  degree  liiiiplified  this  bj* 

potbetis,  see  Memorabflia  det  Pavlvs,  St  II.  8.  178.] 
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reatlily  porceiTe  that  the  Canticloe  consist  of  several  disconnected 
pooms.  and  tliat  the  materials  which  coinposc  the  work  arc  such  inci- 
dents OS  were  commoa  among  the  Ilehrews ;  because  some  versea 
are  repeated  as  in  ii.  7.  iii.  H.  viii.  4.,  and  some  fr  gments  occurt 
asviii.  4 — 7.,  8 — 12.  and  13,  14.  But  it  must  be  arknowledged 
that  il  is  difficult  to  determine  the  commencement  and  the  end  of 
each  poem.  [A] 

[a)  Thii  alludei  to  the  opinion  of  BoMUBti  who  conaidered  thii  book 
ai  a  regular  ilrnoia,  tliTiJed  inio  wven  parta.  to  he  rcpr«eut«l  on  mt«d 
■neceaaive  ilay.  Thia  opinion  ii  countcnancnl  by  Luwth.  Sec  Houbx, 
Introd.  IV.  Ii27.,  and  c:nm|>    Dk  WkTTE.  RinUit.  }  376.     TV.] 

[b)  FlCHHOlt<(.  Einlcl.  S40.  S.^l.  I.  tu|>i-OMat)i«book  to  cooaiatof 
indepenil^Kt  |>fKrni>  coiinccleJ  cither  bv  ihe  aiithi>r.  nr  by  lome  other  per- 
son, into  four  books,  wilh  nn  appenilix  nr  pmata^ei  which  cnulil  not  well 
be  inserted  in  enj  other  place.  Book  tat.  c  i  — ii.  7.i  lloi'k  Sd,  o.  ii.  8— 
iii.  5.;  Book  M.  o.  iii  6~r.  3 ;  Hu.>h  4th,  c.  v.  3— viii.  4.)  Appendix, 

c.  viii.  S— M. Dr  Wktte  only  diSera  from  Ekhhoni  in  cuiisideriD|; 

the  ci^lteption  ag  n  taigh  wnrk,  with  n  di  finilr  object,  aiid  an  appendix 
uoniialiii;  of  pnasagpa  not  nell  aiiiled  tn  that  "bjecl.  Son  hii  atatcoient 
-<f  it!  component  purta,  EinJeit.  i  276.  anni.  ().     Tr.] 

i  206.     The  mhject  contmnal  in  the  CatUieJes. 

it  has  lonf;  been  matter  of  discussion,  what  sort  of  love  these 
poems  celebrate.  The  Jews  siipjioscd  it  tii  be  the  mitttial  love  of 
God  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  the  nurieni  Chtistiaiis,  that  of  Christ 

iind  hi.s  Oiurch. This  interpret  at  ion  is  founded  on  the  view  in 

which  tliG  erientnts  regard  their  king  (who  among  the  Hebrews  was 
God.  and  with  (^hristinns  Messiah  or  Christ,)  as  iho  husliand  of  IhA 
people,  and  the  people  as  his  spouse,  and  sornrtime!>  iis  his  mother, 
and  s-omrtimca  even  as  a  virgin.  Comp.  Archn^iiojjie  Th.  II.  B.  IT. 
§  171.  S.  245 — 248.*  Those  who  adopt  this  inysiiral  interpret  at  ion 
should  be  cautious  not  to  explain  every  circumstance  in  the  |ioein,  as 
the  older  interpreters  have  done,  and  by  conse'|Ucnce  produced  so  many 
forced  exptwitions ;  but,  as  in  parables,  the  principal  p.iints  only  must 
be  regarded  as  signi6canl,  the  rest  serving  merely  to  fill  up  and  oma- 

•  [UnuVa  tnubtiw,  i  tSO.    Tr.} 
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ment.*— ^Bot  there  is  nodiiiig  in  the  Canticle*  to  support  this  inter- 
pretation, and  the  name  of  God  never  occurs  in  it.[ii] 

Others  therefore  have  understood  the  work  as  referring  to  the  kyve 
of  the  sexes.  The  opinion  of  Theodore  of  MopsuesOa  was  perhaps 
the  very  worst.  He  was  censured  in  the  council  of  Constantinople^ 
A.  D.  555,  because  he  rejected  the  Canticles  as  a  disgraeefol  book, 
considering  it  no  doubt  as  celebrating  illicit  love.  But  this  is  irrecofi- 
cilable  with  the  contents.  If  the  author  had  intended  to  convey  ob- 
scene ideas  in  ambiguous  expressions,  he  would  not  have  introduced 
innocent  lovers  declaring  their  inmost  feelings,  and  even  dearing  their 
attachment  to  be  made  pubKc,  which  is  not  the  manner  of  unchaste 
persons.  The  interpreter,  therefore,  who  perverts  their  meaning, 
should  take  care  lest  perchance  he  betray  his  own  impurity.  The 
whole  poem  may,  without  any  forced  constructions,  be  understood  in 
a  chaste  sense,  as  Dathe  has  shown  in  his  Latin  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Vol.  IV.  p.  418 — 447. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  and  Dupin,  that  the  author  celebrates 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  [6] 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  a  marriage  in  the  wurk,[c]  nor  do  the  poems 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  royal  nuptials.  In  this  case  more  allusions  to 
Solomon  and  to  his  Egyptian  consort  might  be  expected,  and  the 
strains  are  too  rural  to  be  the  songs  of  the  royal  court  at  such  a  joyful 
solemnity. 

Others  again  have  maintained  that  the  burden  of  the  poem  is  con- 
jugal love.  But  they  have  not  observed,  that  not  only  in  monogamy, 
but  also  in  polygamy,  it  is  never  so  ardent  as  it  is  here  represented. 
Plurality  of  wives  may  indeed  diminish  affection,  but  it  cannot  increase 
it.  And  it  is  chiefly  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  Canticles  not 
the  least  trace  of  an  union  between  the  parties  is  discoverabloy  but 
only  the  hope  that  it  will  hereafter  take  fdace. 

No  other  object  therefore  remains*  but  chaste  and  reciprocal  afiec* 
tion  of  the  sexes  previously  to  marriage.  Some  of  the  language  may 
be  thought  indecorous  in  persons  in  such  circumstances,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  unless  it  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense.  It  admits  of  a  mean- 
ing perfectly  chaste,  which  in  the  mouths  of  chaste  lovers,  such  as  the 
parties  are  uniformly  represented*  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  true. 
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[a)  In  &voqr  ^f  thU  ioterpreUtioa,  so  rammiurMy  ngecM  bj  Jahii, 
are  rang^  the  names  of  Good,  and  Lowth,  and  llonley,  and  many  oUumt 
diFineB  of  the  English  Church.  Horslkt'b  Sermons,  8cr]».  IV.  Vol. 
II.  p.  36.  8.  ei.  Am.  Comp.  Lowtb,  Prsleot.  XXX.  Leetares  on  Heb. 
Poetry,  tr.  Grc«ort,  p.  434—444,  ed.  BoiUm;  alsoJBoAvx,  Introd.  ** 
Vol.  IV.  p.  131—136.    TV.] 

[b)  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Horsley.  With  him  agree  Calmet, 
Lowth,  Percy,  aii(*  Harmer,  and  many  other  interpreten.  HttRJiJiy 
Introd.  IV^  129.     TV.] 

[e)  Tet  Db  Wxttb  stys,  '*  c.  iii.  6.  must  necessarily  be  t^ken  as  a 
bridal  song  of  Solomon's."  Einleit.  4  277.  anm.  b)  and  f  276,  anm. 
5).     TV.] 

§  207.     The  CanHcUs  U  a  cammicdl^hock. 

Bat  it  will  be  said«  <  what  have  amatory  poems  to  do  among  the  sa- 
cred books  ?' It  will  hardly  be  allowed  by  all  that  the  chaste  love 

of  the  sexes  is  a  subject  worthy  of  sacred  poems  :[a]  I  shall  there- 
fore speak  my  own  sentiments  with  freedom.  1)  The  author  or 
authors  of  these  poems  does  not  celebrate  all  chaste  love  of  the  sexes 
before  marriage  but  that  only  which  leads  to  monogamy,  which  is 
commended  in  Ecclesiastes,  c.  ix.  9. ;  for  which  purpose  polygamy  \b 
indirectly  censured  in  iii.  6 — 11.  vi.  8,  9.     In  this  view  these  poems 

might  be  very  useful. 2)  The  prophets,  perhaps  Haggai,  Zecha- 

riah  and  Malachi,  who  numbered  these  poems  among  the  sacred 
books,  seem  to  have  understood  them  in  a  mystical  sense,  so  that  the 
sense  of  the  Canticles,  so  far  as  it  is  a  canonical  book*  is  mystical. 
For,  although  this  sense  may  not  have  been  designed  by  the  author 
or  authors,  yet  by  those  who  introduced  the  book  into  the  canon,  it 
was  the  only  one  that  was  regarded.  [6] 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  be  easy  to  repel  the  arguments 
formerly  advanced  against  the  Canticles,  by  some  of  the  Jews  (Pirke 
Aboth.  c.  i.  p.  1,  and  Massechet  Jadaim,  c.  iii.  §5.),  and  since 
by  some  Christians.  However,  the  Jews  merit  approbation  for 
not  permitting  their  youth  to  read  this  book,  in  which  respect 
both  Oriobn  (Pr»f.  in  Cant.)  and  Jebomjs  (Prsef  in  Ezek.)  agre<» 
with  them.[c] 
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[a)  EiOHBORV,  {  660.,  tnd  Dx  Wxttk,  peremptorily  reject  it  from  the 
Cenon.    TV.] 

[h)  This  is  a  very  extreordinary  view  of  this  subject.  It  is  plain  from 
t  906,  that  the  author  considers  this  mystical  sense  as  destitute  of  any 
support  from  the  poem  itself.  Does  he  mean  then  that  those  who  intro- 
duced the  book  into  the  Canon  understood  it  in  a  sense  not  intended  by 
the  author  f  And  if  so,  that  they  were  in  an  error  with  regard  to  its 
meaning '  In  this  case  he  would  deny  its  canonical  authority.  Or, 
does  he  mean  lo  say  that  the  book  contains  a  mystical  sense,  unknown  to 
its  author,  as  he  allows  to  be  the  case  with  some  prtdietvom  ?  &m  k  82 
of  this  part^  This  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  any  sober  critic,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ooDoeive  such  to  be  the  author^s  opinion.     Tr.] 

[c)  See  the  proofs  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Canticles,  in  HoRVS, 
Introd.  IV.  1»  s.     TV.] 

§208.     Of  ike  author  and  age  qf  the  Cantides. 

The  title  attributes  the  poem  to  Solomon.  But  the  language  is  not 
such  as  was  in  use  in  his  time  and  is  observable  in  the  Proverbs,  for 
forms  of  words  and  constructions  occur  which  arc  more  modem,  and 
many  Aramsan  terms.     Thus  «Sno  from  Snb  or  SnD,  is  used  for 

wall  in  c.  ii.  9.,  d^>3  £or  garden  in  iv.  1 3.  [a] 

But  on  the  other  hand  those  who  argue  from  Uiese  circum- 
stances that  the  book  of  Canticles  was  written  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  do  not  consider  that  those  beautiful  poems  contain  frequent 
allusions  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Solomon,  and  that  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  work  is  opposed  to  the  su|)position  of  this 
modem  age.  For  then  Jerusalem  was  not  the  royal  residence,  nor 
were  there  kings  to  wliom  maidens  might  be  brought,  nor  soldiers  of 
Solomon,  nor  Pharaohs  reigning  in  Egypt,  nor  a  Tirza,  nor  a  tower 
in  Libanus,  all  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Canticles  as  well-known 
objects.  These  poems  therefore  seem  to  have  been  composed  before 
the  captivity,  perhaps  in  a  late  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  I 
can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  any  of  them  were  written  by  Solo- 
mon, nor  are  they  all  the  work  of  the  same  aut^ior,  for  some  are  much 
more  elegant  than  others. 
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[«)  EicKKORV,  Einleit  S.  218.  adds,  Um  freqaant  qm  of  Um  prtfix 
IB^ ;  Um  ocMBpoand  term  nobB^9  c.  i.  7,  and  others  nmilar ;  ^ jS  for  if?  ; 

the  orthography  l*)*i  for  in,  c.  it.  4;  the  constmction  fldSB^  IC^Ky  c  i. 

1.  and  rMhwht,  o.  iii  7.    Bnt  thiM  Aranueiimi  '*  may  be  satifrotorilj 


•  : 


aeeonnted  for  when  we  recollect  the  extensiTe  intercoiine  that  existed 
between  Solomon  and  the  neighboaring  nations.**  Home,  fV.  129.  They 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  eyen  of  these,  soch  as  relate  merely  to 
spelling  may  haye  arisen  in  transcription.  Dx  Wbttb  is  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  range  of  the  figures  and  allasions,  and  the  character  of  the 
manners  depicted,  proye  that  this  work  belongs  to  the  agit  of  Solomon. 
He  accounts  for  the  later  features  by  supposing  the  seyenl  minor  poems 
to  have  been  collected  at  some  late  period.  Solomon  wu  not  the  col- 
lector and  publisher  of  the  collection ;  comp.  the  title,  and  i.  4,  ^,  It*  iii. 
6—11.  Tii.  6.  viii.  11, 12, ^Einleit.  }  277.    7V.1 
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CHAPTER  V, 


O^  ECCLESXA8TB8. 


^  S09.     ()fthe  name  EceUsiiutes, 
Tir£  name  of  the  book  is  nSrip,  kohekihf  where  the  final  Thau  id 

not  feminine  but  eniphaticy[a]  as  in  many  Arabic  words,  such  as 
a^        f  ^,       /  C/     / 

*iJkc^!|    fi  camd  fa  for  burden ;    J^Jo    «»»*<Wy;     ^•V) 

a  narrator ;  and  others.  This  form  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  nouns 
which  are  properly  Hebrew,  as  rr\Qb  and  nn3b  in  Ez.  ii.  64,  (66.)  57. 

•  •  •   ■ 

Neh.  vii.  57,  59. [6]    Those  who  explain  the  noun  n^  so  as  to  aig- 

•     • 

nify  an  assembly  of  learned  men  ought  to  affix  to  the  word  the  pcwitfl 
of  the  abstract  term  nSnp.    But  not  only  are  all  the  andent  Tendoifi 

•   •   • 

opposed  to  such  a  sense,  but  also  many  places  in  the  book  itself, 
where  the  KoheUth  always  speaks  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  as« 
sembly  of  persons.  See  i.  1,  12.  In  vii.  27.  the  words  ought  to  be 
differently  divided,  so  as  to  read  n^pn  "^SK  instead  of  nVnb  rPDK,[£] 

for  it  is  not  a  congregation  but  an  individual  who  b  th^  speaker. 
The  name  has  been  rendered  etymologically  by  the  Alezandiiiie 
translator,  6  fixxXi}<riar'>}(f  ^  aM9efMer^  and  this  term  has  been  re* 
tained  by  Jerome  in  his  version.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Solomon  is 
the  person  who  is  called  the  Kohdeih ;  the  question  is,  whether  the 
name  is  applied  to  him  as  assembling  the  people  or  as  addreaong 
them,  when  assembled.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  not  adapted 
to  the  multitude,  and  when  in  xii.  9.  the  KoheUih  is  said  to  teacli 
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the  people,  the  readers  of  the  work  are  meant ;  just  as  the  prophet^ 
and  the  Arabians  frequently  apply  the  word  people  in  a  limited 
sense  to  the  bystanders.    Nachtigal*  gives  the  word  nSnp  the  mean' 

ing  before  noticed*  of  an  tuMoMy  of  mse  men  in  on  academy  or  so- 
ciety.  But  the  book  contains  not  the  least  vestige  of  any  such  as- 
semblage. The  KoheUih  uniformly  speaks  as  a  single  person,  axid 
when  in  xii.  1 1.  he  commends  the  sliyings  of  the  wise,  he  indirectly 
commends  his  book  itself  which  consists  of  such  sayings.     The  ^Syi 

niODM  t  of  xii.  1 1.  are  not  assenMers  or  oteevMieM  of  wise  men,  but 

collectors  of  wise  sayings  and  reflections  on  the  proper  conduct  of 
life.  Such  a  collector  of  declarations  is  the  author  of  this  worki  and 
this  meaning  of  the  word  n^nh  agrees  exactly  with  the  contents  of 

•    • 

the  book,  and  is  given  also  by  the  author  himself  in  xii.  9,  \0.[d\ 

[«)  It  is  rtpeatadly  Joiiied  with  maiottUoft  nount  or  T«rbt ;  e.  g.  i.  1, 
S,  12.  xii.  8,  9,  10.    TV.] 

\h)  t\STihi  Judg.  IT.  4,  ne^afio,  ii  Sam.  xxi.  8,  niDV,  nii"u;^i 


T\ThVy  I  Chr.  rii.  8,  and  n*T0DO»  Neh.  rii.  7.  are  additional  anezception- 

V  V  V  ...  V  : . 

abte  tzamplet  of  feminine  terminations  to  masculine  nouns,  in  these  in^ 
staneee  all  namei  of  mea.  TV.] 
[e)  So  MiGHAXLU,  Sappl.  «d.  Lex.  Heb.  No.  2236.  p.  2188.  TV.] 
\€)  The  Bubjeet  of  this  leetion  is  copiously  discussed  by  Holdkh,  in 
his  lemmed  Prelimioary  Dissertatioo  to  his  Attempt  to  Ulustrate  the 
Book  of  Eoeleaiastes,  p.  xzxi — ^zlTii.  After  stating  and  examining  the 
Tarioof  opinions,  he  decides  in  &vour  of  that  which  considers  Kohelelh 
as  BMnning  **  one  who  oonrenes  the  people  together,  and  imparts  to  them 
the  lenooi  of  wisdom  and  virtne  ;*'  and  declares  that  ^  upon  the  whole, 
though  *  Preacher*  does  not  quite  express  the  force  of  the  original,  the 
English  language  does  not,  he  thinks,  afford  e  mora  appropriate  word.^* 
p.  xxxix.  MiCHAXLit'  interpretation  is  very  litUe  different,  being  **  qui 
coetoi  sen  aoademiss  philosophorum  prsest,  prasidem  ejus  et  doctorem.** 
Suppl.  p.  2169.  Dx  WxTTB,  Einleit  {  283.  anm.  e)  a^ees  exactly 
with  Holden.  Eigkxgrv,  Einleit  {  657,  comes  also  to  the  same  con- 
dfUioD.    TV.] 


"^  [Tersammlimg  der  Weisen,  1798—99,  Halle.] 

t  [Jfosfift  ^  at9fwMU$  in  car  traaslvtion.    Holdev,  Prel.  Diit.  p.  alii*  afreet 
2V.J 
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§  210.     Conienis  qf  EccleMiutes.[d] 

The  book  comprises  observations  on  the  attempts  and  eflforts,  tlie 
^occupations  and  labours,  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  men,  all  of 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  vain,  empty,  fluctuating,  furtive  and 
painful ;  iv.  4,  8.  vi.  2,  9.  viii.  10,  14.  This  truly  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  is  moreover  represented  as  rendered  worse  by  nu- 
merous and  heavy  calamities,  so  that  no  other  benefit  of  life  appears 
to  remain  to  man,  but  to  a^oy  himself ^  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
author,  to  eat  and  to  drink.  The  reader  is  occasionally  instructed, 
particularly  in  Hff  latter  chapters,  in  what  way,  notwithstanding  this 
melancholy  state  of  human  things,  he  may  live  a  tranquil  life,  or  at 
least  alleviate  its  troubles.  All  these  observations  relate  to  the  pre- 
sent life ;  the  author  precludes  lumself  from  any  advantage  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  prospect  of  a  future,  in  iii.  21. 

[The  author  towards  tlie  close  of  his  work  gives  particular  direc- 
tions for  a  happy  life,  recommending  principally  practical  reHgion, 
lu.  1 — xii.  7.,  and  concludes  the  book«  agreeably  to  the  eastern  man- 
ner, with  his  subscription  and  a  declaration  of  the  design  which  be 
had  in  view,  namely,  to  teach  the  fear  of  God  or  practical  religion ; 
r.  8—14.] 

[a)  See  the  Analytical  table  of  Contents  prefixed  to  Holdbji*!  At- 
tempt, iiCt  and  the  whole  of  his  Paraphrmse.     TV.] 

;§  211.     Arrangement  of  the  Contents. 

Ill  tlie  beginning  of  the  book  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  complaints 
respecting  the  vanity  and  vexatiousncss  of  human  afifairs,  i.  2 — ^iv.  16; 
afterwards  they  occur  less  frequently,  and  towards  the  end  not  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  admonitions  and  instructions  for  a  happy  life  be- 
gin at  iv.  17.  (v.  1.),  afterwards  they  are  oflener  presented,  and  in 
the  end  they  constitute  the  whole  subject.  This  arrangement  of  the 
difierent  parts  will  not,  however,  justify  the  conclusion  that  two 
speakers  are  introduced,  or  that  the  work  contains  two  difierent  dis- 
courses, [a]  The  complaints,  and  the  tMtructUms  for  a  happy  lifc» 
agree  in  the  principal  points.  For  as  the  former  begin  the  work  br 
announcing  all  things  as  vain  and  troublesome,  the  latter  conclude  it 
in  the  same  way,  and  as  in  the  complaints,  ii.  24.  iii.  12,  22.  v.  H 
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(18.)  vi.  3 — 6.,  so  also  in  the  instrtictions,  xi.  8,  9, 10.  an  enjoyment 
of  life  b  highly  recommended,  as  the  only  certain  gain.  In  only  one 
passage,  vii.  1.  (2.)  ss.,  are  we  tiught  the  usefulness  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  death  for  the  proper  regulation  of  life.  These  circumstance 
show  that  it  is  one  person  who  speaks  through  the  whole  book.  But 
r^narks  follow  each  other  in  no  other  order  than  that  in  which  they 
occurred  to  the  author,[6]  and  he  appears  to  have  often  allowed  him- 
self a  considerable  intermiarion  from  his  labours,  and  after  some 
time  to  have  resumed  his  work  ;  and  therefore  the  connexion  is  oc- 
casionally interrupted,  and  chasms  frequently  occur. 

[a)  This  WB8  the  opinion  of  HxansR  in  hi*  Briefe  das  Btudiam  def 
Theol.  betrefiend,  I.  Th.  8.  ISa] 

[6)  This  remark  is  too  stroog,  and  too  positively  made.  Holden,  in 
his  Attempt  &c.  has  shown  a  very  considerable  degree  of  method  in  the 
work,  and  a  series  of  regular  ailments  thronghoat  the  whole.    Tr,] 

§  212.     Scope  of  the  Work. 

The  author's  frequent  observations  that  a  man  has  nothing  better 
than  to  eat  and  drink,  cannot  afford  reason  to  infer  that  he  intends  to 
recommend  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  ease,  for  he  pronounces  even 
pleasure  joined  with  wisdom  to  be  vain  and  troublesome,  and  he  in- 
culcates virtue  and  religion,  and  requires  his  readers  to  avoid  corrupt 
and  artful  women  as  the  greatest  pest,  all  which  are  at  variance  with 
such  a  design.  On  the  other  hand  his  complaints  of  the  vanity  and 
-vexatiousness  of  human  afiairs  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  tliat  he 
means  to  represent  this  earth  as  a  valley  of  tears,  and  that  gratifica- 
tions, however,  innocent,  can  have  no  connexion  with  virtue  ;  for  his 
frequent  directions  to  enjoy  life,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  is  consistent 
with  religious  obligations,  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  sentiment. 
The  author  does  not  dwell  upon  the  vanity  and  vexatiousness  of 
human  afiairs  more  than  upon  an  agreeable  use  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  therefore  his  intention  evidently  was  to  repress  the  restless 
and  eager  efforts  of  meuy  which  hurry  them  on  in  heaping  up  wealth, 
in  securing  pleasures  and  in  acquiring  honours ;  and  at  the  vame 
time  to  instruct  them  not  to  increase  the  troubles  of  life  by  denying 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  harmless,  though  uncertain  and  fleeting 
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pleworei. A  future  state  is  asserted  in  zii.  7.,  nor  is  it  denied  in 

iii.  21.    The  author  merely  remarks,  that  the  condition  €i  man  after 
death  is  not  discoverable  by  human  reOMH. 

An  impartial  judge  will  hardly  consider  the  autb(«  as  contending 
with  particular  opponentSt  Pharisees  for  instance,  or  Greek  so* 
phiBts.[a]  No  other  opponents  are  found  but  such  as  it  is  his  inten- 
tion  to  instruct,  such  as  weak  and  ignorant  persons,  who  fancy  Aat 
they  are  acting  wisely  when  they  pursoA  without  moderation  plea* 
sures,  riches,  honours,  and  other  objects  c^  various  kinds,  and  even 
wisdom  itself^  or  when  they  give  themselves  up  to  despondency  in 
calamities,  without  regarding  the  will  of  the  Duty,  or  seriously  con* 
sidering  the  condition  of  man.«— ^Men  of  this  character,  whether 
they  be  caUed  Pharisees  or  Sophists,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
age.  [ft] 

The  TalmudiatB,  in  Sbabbath,  p.  50.,  tell  ot  that  ■ome  of  the  Jews 
foand  fruit,  became  the  author  tpeaki  of  creatures  ai  viin,  wxiA^^makm 
contradictory  anertions.  But  these  contfadictious  are  not  real.  The 
oljeetors  did  not  perceive  that  the  arrangement  of  the  book  required  the 
ohMTvations  on  the  vanity  and  vezatiousness  of  boBuui  afinirt  lo  be 
weitaied  by  means  of  other  prinoiples.[c]  Some  Christiana  are  dis- 
pleased with  the  melancholy  li§^ht  in  whioh  human  aflkirs  are  repre* 
rented  in  the  book.  But  Uus  objection  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Jews  just  noticed.  Others  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  frc* 
quent  direction  to  enjoy  the  g;ood  things  of  life.  Neither  party  has  re- 
garded the  ultimate  objcot  to  whidi  all  the  observations  of  the  aothor 
are  directed. 

[a]  ZiRKKL  supposes  the  former  to  be  referred  to,  Buesr  the  lst« 
ter.    See  Eichborh's  Biblioth.  X.  Th.  S.  955-^979.] 

[6)  The  reader  will  meet  with  a  more  satisfactory  discossion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  seotion  in  Holseh^s  Prel.  Diss.  &c  p.  zlvii — ^Ixxv.    TV.] 

[c)  The  author  here  in  a  measure  corrects  himself^  by  allowing  thst 
there  is  seme  arranftnent  in  the  book.  See  Note  [a]  on  {  211.    Tf.\ 

• 

§  213.    LttnguageandgtyleifEcelewistes. 

The  language  of  Ecclesiastes  is  intermingled  with  more  modern 
and  Aramsean  words  and  forms  of  words  and  ideas,  than  are  to  be 
ftund  in  any  other  Hebrew  book  ;  as  for  instance,  "03,  <f  M  Hme, 


- 1 
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aJfrndi/,  in  C.  i.  10.  ii.  16.  iii.  15.  ».  S.  vi.  10.  is.  C.  B. ;   Ipi^.  to  bo 

ma^  itrmght,  in  c.  i.  IS  ;  and  others. [a]  But  ttie  Orecisms,  which 
Z[BK£L  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  his  Uoterschungen  uebcr  <1cil 
Prediger,  S.  AG — 56,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation  from  the 
oriental  langunges.  See  Joh.  Ebnst  Schmidt  Kohelets  Lehren,  1 794, 

S.  883 — 30J. The  atjlo  of  the  book  ia  feeble  and  approximates 

to  prose,  the  parallelisms  which  belong  to  Hebrew  poetry  being  often 
oeglected.  The  connexion  of  discourse  is  continually  broken,  but  in 
(he  latter  chapters  it  is  somewhat  more  carefully  preserved.  Several 
expressions  of  considerable  obscurity  occur,  [ft] 


[a)  See  mar*  exHtuplei  in   Einleil.  S.  348,  uiileipeciBlly  in  Eigbh. 

EialeiL  \  658.  S.  S£5.  S. They  are  auBiined  and  aniweted  b;  Hdi.- 

DKK,  Pralim.  Diis.  p.  s.  h.     Tr.] 

[6)  See  more  on  lh««ubj*ct  of  thin  section  in  H01.I1GN.  Prel.  Di>!.  p. 

btsT — zcviii. Lowth'b  opinion  a  as  follows :  "  The  style  of  Ihit  work 

ii  ringaiai  1  the  langntge  a  generBll]'  low,  1  might  almost  call  it  meaik  or 
vulgar  [dietio  est  humilia  plerumque  etmbmitsa,  >ed  imprimia  obacnra]; 
it  is  frequently  loose,  unconnected,  approaching  to  theincorrectneii  of  con- 
Mfiallont  and  poHeices  very  little  of  the  poetical  character,  even  in  the 
Doioparitiaa  and  structure  of  the  pn-iodi :  which  peculiarity  xaay  pouibly 
be  accoutitod  fbrfiomthe  nature  of  thaiinbjeoL"  Lectures  on  Reb. 
Poetry,  L«et.  XXIV.    GKKcoRT't  Tnm.  p.  54«. ).  edSoiF.    7V-.1 


§  2  n.      The  Author  of  EcclcHaetea. 

It  is  trae  indeed  that  Solomon  speaks  in  this  book,  but  he  certainly 
did  not  write  it.  A  king  complaining  of  oppressions,  of  unjust  judg' 
ments,  of  the  elevation  of  weak  and  ignorant  persons  and  of  BcrvanLi 
to  dignified  stations,  would  have  condemned  himEelf.[a]  Solomon 
also  could  not  use  the  language,  /  irat  king,  or,  /  am  king  ooer  Israel 
in  Jerutalem.  c.  i.  IS,  a  fact  of  too  much  publicity  to  be  mentioned 
by  him. [ft]  The  occurrence  of  Aramftan  and  modem  words,  which 
has  just  been  stated,  shows  tliat  the  author  lived  much  later.  In 
<»rder  to  give  wci^t  to  his  discourse,  ho  assumes  the  character  of  the 
wisest  of  kings.  Who  he  jna  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  only  from  h'm 
observations  on  the  course  of  himian  affairs  it  is  evident,  that  he  was 
otre  Who  had  been  taught  bv  his  own  eiperience  the  vanity  and  vexn- 
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tiousness  of  all  thiDga  and  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  mankind, 
and  who  felt  in  himself  the  efficacy  of  tiiose  counsels  which  he  im- 
parted to  others,  [c] 

[a)  Holden't  answer  to  this  is  satis&ctory. Vice,  folly,  opprenioB, 

and  miiery  will  exists  more  or  less,  even  under  the  best  administrations. 
No  wisdom  being  soffident  to  prevent  these  evils,  the  king  himself  might 
lament  them,  as  well  as  any  of  his  sulgccts.  He  may  have  referred,  too, 
to  snrronnding  states,  and  the  general  eonrse  of  things.  Prel.  Diss,  p* 
XV.  s.    TV.] 

[6)  The  sacred  authors  repeatedly  designate  their  atatioos  and  employ- 
ments. So  Jer.  i.  1.  Esek.  i.  3.  Am.  i.  1.  Rom.  i.  1.  1  Cor.  i.  1.  kc  It 
is  especially  agreeable  to  the  Oriental  style  for  a  king  to  enumerate  hii 
names  and  titles  in  any  of  Lis  productions.— ^There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in 
the  recommendation  of  a  didactic  treatise  by  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
the  very  next  remark  of  our  author  is  a  confirmation  of  this.  See  Hoi- 
DX3r,  p.  xvi.  s.      TV.] 

[r)  **  The  acknowledgment  of  numerous  follies  and  deluaioni  in  this 
work  implies,  that — the  author — ^had  repented  of  past  misftondnct.  The 
frequent  assertion  of  the  emptiness  of  earthly  greatness ;  the  deelaratieai 
that  human  enjoyments  are  unsatis&ctory ;  the  enumeration  of  gardeaii 
edifices,  and  possessions,  requiring  a  long  life  for  their  complttioa ;  the 
deep  eondemnation  of  former  pursuits ;  the  expression  of  satiety  and  dis- 
gust at  past  pleasures ;  and  the  tone  of  eool  and  philosophical  reflectioo 
which  pervades  the  whole,  are  strikingly  eharaeteristio  of  an  adranoefl 
period  of  life ;  and  the  production  of  a  king,  bowed  with  tbe  infirmitiM 
of  age,  wearied  with  the  pomp  of  royalty,  sated  with  Inxmjv  hnobleii 
with  a  sense  of  past  guilt,  and  prostrate  in  penitence,'*  appeara  upon  every 
line;  Comp.  Holdxv,  PreL  Diss.  p.  viii. The  contents  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  other  objections  against  the  authorship  of  Solomon,  are  an- 
swered in  detail  by  Holdbh,  Prel.  Diss.  p.  iii — ^xxvi.     TV.] 

§  215.     Age  cfihe  Book  of  EccUnaMteM. 

If  this  book  had  been  written  in  the  time  of  Antwdau  Epipkamt 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  as  Ziricel  sup- 
poses, it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  its  having  crept  into  the 
canon,  while  the  Wisdom  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  first  book  of 

Maccabees  were  excluded. And  as  no  other  sophists  are  attacked 

in  this  work,  but  such  as  every  age  produces,  there  is  no  reason  with 
Bergst  to  place  it  m  the  age  if  Akzander.    The  argument  founded 
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on  the  absence  of  the  name  Jehovahy  'supposing  this  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  work  was  composed  after  the  period  when  the 
use  of  that  name  was  interdicted,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  for 
this  prohibition  extended  no  further  than  the  pronunciation  ;  and  the 
written  term  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases 
which  are  much  more  modem. Neither  do  the  Aramaean  and  mo- 
dem words  which  are  found  in  it  prove  it  to  have  been  composed 
iifter  the  vapikUjf :  {or  Hagpi,  Zechmriah»  Emiy  Mahichi,  and  Nehe- 
miahy  write  in  purer  HebreWf  and  on  the  contrary  the  author  of  the 
Canticlesy  who  lived  before  the  captivity,  intermingles  Chaldee  words 
with  Hebrew.  The  frequent  inculcation  of  obedience  to  kings,  even 
if  they  are  unjust,  crael,  and  weak,  or  neglect  the  wei^y  and  noble, 
and  advance  servants  and  fix^ls,  (see  viii.  2.  x.  4 — 15, 16, 20.  comp. 
also  iv.  13 — 17,)  is  not  in  character  with  the  times  after  the  captivity. 
Admonitions  of  this  kind  presume  an  age  when  the  Hebrews  had  their 
own  kings,  and  are  inconsistent  with  that  subsequent  to  the  captivity, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  foreign  governments  of  immense  power, 
against  which  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  form 
plots,  as  the  history  of  this  period  unifbrmly  attests  their  fidelity. 
The  book  therefore  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  between  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  that  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Perhaps,  howerer,  some  indications 
may  be  foand  of  the  author's  living  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
was  distnrbed  by  numerous  tumults  and  seditions,  and  where,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Syria,  the  language  might  be  earher  corrapted  by  the 
introduction  of  Aramaean  expressions,  [a] 

[a)  It  will  b«  obterved  that  the  argfuments  produced  by  the  author  in 
this  Mctioii  merely  thow  that  thebodiooald  not  have  been  composed 
iMter  than  a  eirtain  period.  Whether  it  wai  compoted  awHer  wiU  de- 
pend upon  tha  remit  of  the  examinatieii  of  the  preceding^  section.    TV.] 
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SECTION  IV. 


on  the  deuterocanonical  writings^ 
[or  the  apocrypha.] 


§  216.     DijficMes  in  the  DeiUerocananical  writings. 

The  difficulties  occurring  in  the  Dcuterocanonical  writings  have 
been  solemnly  acknowledged  by  our  church,  in  her  separation  of 
them  from  the  protocanonical  books,  and  formation  of  a  second 
canon.  Comp.  Part  I.  §  29  and  36.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  sacred  books  consists  in  this  very  fact,  that  those 
called  dcuterocanonical  are  encumbered  with  difficulties  which  are 
not  so  easy  of  solution  as  those  in  the  protocanonical,  and  have 
therefore  indncAd  not  n  few  of  the  ancients  to  consider  the  books  in 
which  they  occur  as  of  doubtful  authority,  or  even  entirely  to  reject 
them.  These  difficulties,  indeed,  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  for- 
merly represented  by  the  adversaries  of  the  books ;  for  many  of  the 
objections  were  far-fetched  and  forced,  many  others  were  grounded 
on  erroneous  views,  and  many  were  built  on  hypotheses ;  yet  the 
answers  of  our  writers*  were,  in  not  a  few  instances,  unsound  and 
weaL     Both  of  the  confficting  parties  were  deficient  in  accurate 

acquaintance  with  the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities. After 

all,  difficulties  by  no  means  trivial  still  remain.  We  will  examine 
how  these  may  be  most  conveniently  removed  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
found  impossible  to  give  solutions  altogether  satisfactory,  still  oar 
opinion  respecting  the  books  ^emselves  will  not  be  affected,  as  we 
acknowledge  the  fact  when  we  place  thgni^in  the  second  canon. 

*  [Thoie  of  Uie  Romish  Church.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 


<W  THI    BOOS  OF  BAXCCK. 


§  217.     Baruck,  and  tlu  time  m  tnUcA  he  Ueed. 

Bakfcb  19  Bud  to  be  the  bod  of  Neriah,  the  win  of  MaoHia,  (or 
Maasiah,)  the  s<»i  of  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Asadiah,  (or  Sedei,)  the 
son  of  Chclkiah,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  notei  but 
not  the  Hilkiah  who  found  the  ancient  copy  of  the  law  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  Whether  the  Baroeh  who  wrote  this  book  waa  the  Ba- 
ruch  who  acted  as  scribe  for  Jeremiah,  and  who  was  also  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Neriah>  admits  of  doubt.  The  circumstance,  being 
worthy  of  remark,  wonld  bave  been  noticed  in  the  title  of  the  book, 
which  is  somewhat  prolix,  whereas  no  mention  of  it  occurs  there. 
Besides,  the  secretary  of  Jeremiah  went  with  that  prophet  into 
Egypt  aAef  the  destruction  of  Jenicalem,  Jer.  xliii.  €.,  while  the 
author  of  this  book  lived  in  Babylonia  in  the  fifth  year  after  that 
eTent.  This,  however,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  Baruch 
to  have  removed  from  Egypt  to  Babylon  immediately  after  the  death 

of  Jeremiah. Eichhobh,  Einleit.  in  die  Apocryph.  Buch.  des 

A.  T.,  S.  377.  f.,  considers  <  the  fifth  year"  mentioned  Bar.  i.  1„  aa 
referring  to  the  fifth  year  from  the  captivi^  of  Jeehoniah.  But  this 
is  contradicted  by  Bar.  i.  2.,  where  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ii 
spoken  of  as  having  already  ~taken  place  ;  and  no  Jew  can  be  sup- 
posed »  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  own  nation,  as  cot  to  know 
the  dillerence  between  the  etptivity  of  Jeehoniah  and  the  deatrao- 
tion  of  Jenisalem.[a] 
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[a)  The  orig^inal  date  is  sv  ru  6TH  coj  fl'SfMtr^y  €v  IS^ofAjj  rx  fi^vo^. 
sv  Tuj  xofpu,  ^  sXa€ov  01  XoXdcuoi  <rov  *Is^utfaXiif*,  x^  €vs«'pT)tfav 
aurii]v  ev  irupi.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  this  m  referring  to  more 
than  a  single  date,  namely,  that  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  If 
we  compare  it  with  II  Ki.  zzr.  8.  a,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  was  to  place  the  date  of  Baraoh*8  letter  at  the  Tery 
time  of  the  burning  of  Jerusalem.  De  Wette  aocounts  for  the  insertion  of 
srsi  in  the  place  of  fiMjvi,  by  supposing  a  mistake  or  haity  correction  of 
some  early  transcriber.  Certainly  the  mention  of  the  iftar  and  of  (kt 
day  of  the  month,  which  is  made  by  the  present  reading,  without  any 
notice  of  the  month,  is  both  extraordinary  and  absurd.'— Dx  Wxttb 
considers  it  as  certain  that  the  Barueh  referred  to  in  c.  i.  1.,  is  intended 
for  Barueh  the  scribe  of  Jeremiah.  Indeed  the  similarity  in  the  lather's 
.  name  in  both  instances,  seems  to  favour  that  conclusion.  Comp.  also 
Jer.  U.  59.,  to  which  the  genealogy,  Bar.  i.  1.,  seems  to  refer,  although 
incorrectly.    TV.] 

§  218.     Contents  of  the  Bock  of  Barueh, 

I.  The  Prologue  or  Preface  informs  us  that  Btroch  in  the  fifth 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  read  his  bpok  to  king  Jecho- 
niah  and  the  people,  in  Babylonia,  by  the  river  Sud  or  Sodi»  and  tbit 
the  people  were  by  it  brought  to  repentance,  and  sent  the  book,  with 
a  letter  and  presents,  to  Jerusalem,  c.  i.  1 — iii.  8.[a] 

II.  This  is  followed  by  the  book  itself,  iii.  9 — ^r.  9.  It  contains  in 
the  first  place  an  exhortation  to  wisdom  and  a  dne  obflerraiiGe  of  the 
law,  iii.  9 — iv.  8.  Then  it  introduces  the  city  of  Jerosalem  as  a 
widow,  comforting  herself  and  her  children  with  the  hope  of  a  re- 
turn, iv.  9 — 29.  An  answer  follows,  in  ccmfirBiation  of  this  hope, 
iv.  30— V.  9. 

III.  A  letter  succeeds,  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  in  whkh  the  vanity 
of  idols  is  made  manifest,  and  the  exiles  in  Babylon  are  warned  to 
keep  themselves  from  idolatry,  c.  vi. 

[a)  The  letter  commences,  i.  10.  Its  dose  is  n«t  so  outain,  althoiigh 
that  mentioned  by  Jahn  is  as  probable  as  any.  Djb  Wxttb  plaoes  it  »t 
i.  15.  Einleit  }  322.  anm.  d).     TV.] 
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§  219.     DiffeuUiea  in  ike  Book  rf  Baruek. 

Tfie  sending  of  presents  by  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem,  i.  7.,  which 
city  is  mentioned  as  burned  down  and  destroyed,  i.  2,  creates  no  dif- 
ficulty, as  we  find  in  Jer.  xli.  5.  eighty  Jews  represented  as  bringing 
gifts  to  the  ruined  city.  Sacrifices  were  sometimes  offered  even 
among  the  ruins,  until  in  the  23d  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  this  cus- 
tom was  stopped  by  the  deportation  of  all  the  remaining  Jews,  Jer. 
lii.  30.  As  this  did  not  happen  until  the  same  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  sending  of  the  presents  took 
place,  the  cessation  of  offisrings  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  exiles  in 
Babylon.— -There  is  scarcely  any  greater  difficulty  in  the  state- 
ment, c.  i.  8,  that  the  high-priest  Joachim  had  received  certain  silver 
vessels  made  by  order  of  king  Zedekiah  ;  for  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
might  be  able  to  redean  some  of  the  sacred  vessels.  It  cannot  be 
objected  that  the  high-priest  at  that  time  was  not  Joachim  but  Se^ 
raiah ;  for  Seraiah  was  slain  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jor. 
lii.  24,  27.,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  may  have  consi- 
dered Joachim,  some  priest  of  high  standing,  as  high-priest. A 

more  important  difficulty  than  the  preceding,  is  presented  by  the 
mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son  Balthasar,  i.  11.,  when  Evil- 
meiodach,  and  not  Balthasar  (Belshazzar)  succeeded  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. It  may  be  answered  that  the  name  Balthasar  is  an  interpola- 
tion, or  that  it  was  a  title  of  any  son  that  was  hmr  apparent  to  the 
crown,  or  that  Evilmerodach,  like  many  other  oriental  princes,  had 

more  than  a  single  name. ^The  passages  i.  15.  ss.  ii.  7,  11,  15, 

19.  which  are  thought  to  be  taken  firom  Dan.  ix.  7.  ss.,  13,  5, 15, 19, 
and  18,  were  perhaps  forms  of  prayer  in  common  use,  which  there 

would  have  been  no  occasion  to  borrow  firom  any  other  bode. 

The  river  Sud  or  Sodi,  i.  4,  is  the  Euphrates,  so  called  because  not 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  round  Kufa  and  Baasora,  but  also 

.hose  of  .U  the  villages  in  Babyloni.  caU  it  in  A™bic  J^ 

Suwad,  as  appears  from  the  Moslemic  Annals  of  Abulfeda.[a] 
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Melchior'^Canub,  de  Locis  Theol.  11.  c.  9.  p.  27.  ed  VeneL  1769. 
says,  *^  To  reject  the  book  of  Baruch  from  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  is  not  only  rash,  but  trrontoxu,     I  call  it  erroneous  (which  is  a 
word  of  varioas  and  ambi^ous  meaning)  because,  although  near  to  kt" 
resy^  I  dare  not  call  it  heretical."* 

[This  quotation  illustrates  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  Jahn  to  admit 
the  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books.  His  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
his  church  extorted  an  acknowledgment  of  their  empty  title  as  deuief* 
canonical ;  but  on  eyery  occasion  he  shows  his  conTiction  of  their  iDleri- 
ority  to  what  Protestants  rightly  consider  the  only  genuine  Scrip- 
tures.    TV.] 

[a)  Dx  Wbttb,  Einleit  {  333.  adds,  as  evidence  of  the  spurioosness 
of  the  book,  the  contradiction  between  c.  i.  1.  as  interpreted  by  him,  and 
the  history  of  Baruch,  Jer.  xliii.  6. ;  the  mention  of  the  altar  L  10.  and  of 
the  house  of  God,  v.  14 ;  (bat  if  the  preceding  objection  applies,  these  do 
not ;)  the  contradiction  between  i.  3.  and  II  Ki.  xxy.  27 ;  and  that  be- 
tween i.  7.  and  I  Chron.  ▼.  36.  (vi.  10),  II  Ki.  xxv.  18.  Jer.  xxix.  25. 
Comp.  also  i.  9.  with  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  xxiv.  I.  from  which^it  is  evidently 
copied.     TV.] 

§  220.     Language  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

There  is  no  mention  made  by  the  ancients  of  any  Hebrew  copy  of 
Bamch.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  Greek  text  might  originate  with  a 
Jew  writing  Greek.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pression itoiri<faT6  fjbavvcc,  prepare  (or  make)  ye  manna,  i.  10,  that  the 
text  was  originally  Hebrew ;  for  the  Alexandrine  translation  has  ren- 
dered nnJD  in  Jer.  xh.  5,  by  jxetwo,  so  that  jMiwa  might  be  used  in 

Jewish  Greek  to  express  nn^D,  as  it  is  explained  by  Suidas ;  comp. 

SuiDjE  et  Phavorini  GIosscb  Sacrs  ex  ed.  Ebnssti,  p.  86.  Yet  as 
there  are  not  any  orations  inserted  in  Baruch,  after  the'  Grecian  cus- 
tom, as  there  are  in  the  book  of  Judith>  although  there  was  a  ?ery  fit 
opportunity  for  so  doings  the  book  seems  not  to  belong  to  the  modern 
age,  in  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  write  in  Greek.  Thisj 
connected  with  the  circumstance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  lULwaf 

*  {"  Bamch  a  canone  sanctanun  scriptnraram  eximere,  non  aolom  temerarinm,  i«d 
etiam  erroneum  est.  Erroneum  rero  hie  appello,  (qtiia  raria  et  ambigna  eft  hojiu 
nominit  signification)  id,  qnod  haeresi  prozimnm,  haeresim  non  andeo  vocare.*' 
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and  with  the  frequent  Hebraisms,  renders'  the  opinion  of  those  who 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  rather  probable  than 

otlierwise. But  if  the  Greek  text  were  allowed  to  be  the  original, 

the  book  must  have  been  written  under  Ptolemy  Lagus,  or  Philadel- 
phus,  and  the  author  must  have  attributed  his  own  ideas  to  Baruch 
the  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  and  represented  the  latter  as  writing  in  Ba- 
bylonia, in  order  the  more  effectually  to  confirm  the  numerous  body 
of  Jews  then  residing  in  Egypt,  in  the  rehgion  of  their  forefkthers. 
That  the  book  must  have  been  useful  at  that  time  any  one  will  readily 
allow,  although  it  is  not  evident  why  the  author  should  speak  of  the 
return  from  Babylon. 

§  221 .     Of  the  Epistle  which  is  contained  in  c.  vi.  of  the  Book 

of  Baruch. 

The  epistle  in  c.  vi.,  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
letter  of  that  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix,  so  constructed  as  to  purport  to 
have  been  written  to  the  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lon after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  book, 
as  even  the  difference  of  the  style  attests  ;  nor  was  it  written  by  Je- 
remiah, who  constantly  limits  the  time  of  the  captivity  to  seventy 
years,  whereas  the  author  of  this  letter,  probably  with  reference  to 
the  exiles  of  the  ten  tribes,  extends  it  to  seven  generations,  and  thus 
to  a  period  of  233  years.  Besides,  it  is  written  in  Greek,  and  there 
are  no  observable  traces  of  any  original  Hebrew  text ;  for  what 
Beitdtsen  has  remarked  to  the  contrary,  in  his  Exercitationes  Criti- 
cae,  1788,  is  not  satisfactory.  Even  the  method  of  reasoning  mani- 
fests Grecian  learning,  and  a  Grecian  Jew  or  Hellenistic  author.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  the  writer's  intention  to  represent  Jeremiah  as  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  unless  the  title  has  been  erroneously  added  by 

some  other  hand. The  age  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  determined. 

It  is  only  certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees, comp.  II  Mac.  ii.  2.  with  Bar.  vi.  4. 
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§  222.     VernmurfAeBookrfBaruch. 

There  are  two  ancient  Latm  versions  of  this  book,  the  one  in  the 
Volgatey  the  other  pnbtished  hj  Joseph  Maria  a  Caro  at  Rome  in 
1688.    Both  are  older  than  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  did  not  translate 

the  book  of  Baruch. An  Arakie  and  a  Sfriae  version  have  been 

printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  the  Paris  Polyglot  contains  an- 
other Syriac  version,  which  difibrs  in  many  places  fixxn  the  present 
text.  All  these  versions  have  been  made  from  the  Greek.  Their 
respective  ages  are  unknown. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON   THE   DEUTER0CA190NICAL   PABT8   OF   THE   BOOK  OF   DAKIEL. 


§  223.     The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  Alexandrine  version  of  Daniel  contains,  c.  iii.  24 — 90,  a  pro- 
lix exhortation  to  all  creatures  to  join  in  the  praise  of  God,  sung  by 
the  tliree  Jews,  Azarias,  Mishael,  and  Hananiah,  the  friends  of 
Daniel,  when  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Jebome,  Prsef.  in  Dan., 
writes  of  a  certain  Jew,  that  ''  he  raised  cavils  at  the  leisure  which 
the  three  children  were  supposed  to  have  to  make  verses  in  the 
burning  furnace,  and  to  call  upon  all  the  elements  in  regular  order 
to  praise  God/'  The  whole  of  this  difficulty,  be  it  more  or  less,  will 
vanish,  if  we  suppose  that  some  pious  writer  of  a  later  age  has 
represented  these  men  as  singing,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
their  preservation  in  the  fire. 


§  224.    Language  of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

This  song  shows  some  vestiges  of  an  original  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
text ;  for  instance,  r.  34.  a^'og'araj,  answering  to  oniD,  (or  pio) 

apoetatee,  which  means  in  Syriac  cruel  pereone,  and  must  have  that 
signification  in  this  passage  ;  so  also  v.  37.  and  40.  [a]  Some  writers 
do  not  think  these  grounds  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
song  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  because  TbeodotioD  did  not 
translate  it  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely  copied  it  from  the  AleMB- 
drine  version.    But  Theodotion  frequently  differs  firom  the  Alexan- 
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drine  text*  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  copied  the  Alexandrine 

version,  or  translated  from  a  Hebrew  text. Our  Latin  version* 

was  translated  from  the  Greek  text  by  Jerome. 

[a)  Dk  Wsttk  considers  these  instances,  and  others  which  he  adds 
from  V.  44, 48,  51,  and  65,  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  original  Chal- 
dee  text.    See  Einleit.  {  258.  anm.  b).     TV.] 

§  225.     The  IRstory  of  Susannah,  Dan.  xiii. 

Susannah,  the  wife  of  a  rich  Jew  of  Babylon,  is  solicited,  while  in 
a  garden,  by  two  Jewish  judges  to  commit  adultery,  and  although 
she  foresees  that  they  will  meditate  revenge,  is  induced  by  her  reli- 
gious principles  to  repel  their  attempt.     The  judges  or  elders,  enra- 
ged at  the  repulse,  call  Susannah  before  a  public  assembly,  and  tes- 
tify that  they  had  caught  her  in  the  act  of  adultery  in  the  garden,  and 
condemn  her  to  death  for  the  offence.     As  the  innocent  victim  is 
on  the  way  to  execution,  Daniel,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  these  wicked  judges  from  some  extraneous 
source,  induces  the  people  to  institute  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
evidence  against  her.     He  interrogates  the  ciders  separately,  under 
what  tree,  or  in  what  part  of  the  garden  they  had  found  the  supposed 
adulteress  ?    The  first  answering  that  it  was  under  a  mastich  or  len- 
tisk  tree,!  ^o  <^ivov,  Daniel  instantly  pronounces  his  sentence  in  the 
words,  *o  ayyeXoff  xupi«  ^x*^^'  ^^  ''''^  4'^X'l''  <fi31xfipov,J  'the  angel  of 
(jod  hath  received  the  sentence  of  God,  to  cut  thee  in  two.'    The 
other  answering  that  it  was  under  an  ilex  tree,  uv'o  ^rpivov,  be  con- 
demns him  by  saying,  vuv  6  ayyBkng  xupiou  rijv  ^ofA^ouav  s^vpcsv  syw — iva 
•HwroLiep^ti  (fs,§  <  the  angel  of  the  Lord  waiteth  with  the  sword  to  cut 

♦  [The  Vulgate.    3V.] 

t  [The  Latin  of  our  antbor,  bj  a  strange  mistake,  has  ilex  here,  and  /ctifitciu  after 
ff'pivov.    The  German  has  (fx*^^^>  Mastizbanme,  and  ^rpivo^,  Steineicbe.    TV.] 

X  [Or  rather,  ifir^  yoLg  ayysKog  rou  @£ou  Xa^ojv  ^ouTiv  ^agti  rx  06Wf  &x*^'^ 
€s  fji^(rov,  MS.  AL;  or,  'rfiti  yag  wyyeKog  ^tufiv  06w  Xa^cjv  ^aja  rw  05o«, 
ffX^^^i  ^^  fi.S(fov,  MS.  Vat.    TV.] 

^  [Or  as  MS.  AL  h  ayysktig  rou  Gsou,  r-tiv  ^ojub^oiav  ^ojv  ^rpi^oi  ^^ 
fiStfov.    TV.] 
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thee  in  two.'  The  people  confirm  the  sentence  of  Daniel,  and  these 
false  witnesses,  who  had  been  at  once  accusers  and  judges,  are  exe- 
cuted in  conformity  with  the  law  of  retaliation. 

§  226.     Difficulties  in  thia  history, 

Jerome  says  of  this  history,  Pnef.  in  Dan.:  *'  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  Jewish  teachers,  deriding  the  history  of  Susannah,  and  asserting 
it  to  be  the  forgery  of  some  unknown  Greek,  make  the  same  objec- 
tion that  was  made  to  Origen  by  Africanus,  namely,  that  the  etymo- 
logical allusions  between  (fx^vog  and  (^xitfou,  and  ^ptvog  and  it^ufai  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  language.  This  objection  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  those  acquainted  only  with  the  Latin  language,  by  sup- 
posing that  from  the  answer  of  the  one  elder  <  under  an  ilex  tree,' 
sub  iLicE,  Daniel  had  taken  occasion  to  say  to  him  hjjco  pereasj 
and  that  to  the  answer  of  the  other,  *  under  a  lentisk  tree,'  sub  len- 
Tisco,  the  reply  had  been,  in  lente  te  comminuat  angdusy  or  nan 
LENTE  pereas,  or  lentcs,  that  is,  JlexibUis,  ducaris  ad  mortem.^^* 
This  paronomasia,  which  is  not  only  unforced  and  natural,  but  is 
moreover  intimately  connected  with  the  principal  point  of  the  his- 
tory, could  not  have  occurred  either  in  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee,  one  of 
which  languages  Daniel  must  have  used.  Besides,  there  is  no  trace 
of  either  of  these  languages  in  any  part  of  the  narrative.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  written  in  Greek,  and  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Daniel.  The  tumultuary  judgment  given  by  the  elders,  and  by  Da- 
niel himself,  moreover,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  forms  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  among  the  orientals ;  not  to  say,  that  the  captive 
Jews  did  not  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death. These  difficul- 
ties, not  to  mention  others  which  occur,  have  induced  Lamt,  Appa- 
rat.  Bibl.  p.  336.,  to  express  himself  as  follows:  ^*The  history  of 

*  [«  Audiri  ego  qaempiun  de  pneceptoribiu  Jadaeorum,  cum  Suiamiae  deriderit 
hiitoriam,  et  a  Graeco,  nctcio  qao,  earn  diceret  tut  eoDfictam,  iilod  opponere,  qaod 

Origenl  qooque  oppofoit  Africanot,  ctymologiaa  has,  aVo  row  (J^ivou  <t)(i<foUf  xa4 

aco  rou  firpivou  ^rpitfai,  de  Graeeo  aennone  detcendera.    Cqot  rei  intelUgeBtiam 

nostril  hanc  posionMis  dare,  ut  Terbi  gratia  dicamos,  de  arbore  Uie§  diiisse  ilium : 
itlico  pereas ;  et  a  Untisco :  in  lente  te  commiouat  angehis,  rel  non  lenit  pereas,  aut 

lentuBf  id  est,  flezibiiis,  ducaris  ad  mortem." It  will  be  pereehrcd  that  tbe  text  is 

a  free  translation.    TV.] 
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Susannah,  althougli  of  micerlain  auliiority,  is  an  example  of  admira- 
ble chastity  :  from  the  letter  of  Jiiliua  ^VTricanus  to  Origen>  and  tlie 
'  replj  of  OrigcHi  we  learn,  that  i(  has  been  held  by  sotne  to  be  truf, 

by  others  lo  be  false." Tlie  readiest  solution  of  ibeae  difficulties 

would  be,  to  suppose  the  whole  narrative  a  parable,  inleniled  by  the 
author  to  teach  us.  that  old  men  are  not  always  to  receive  implicit 
confidence,  and  tiiat  young  men  of  wisdom,  piety,  and  uprightnesSi 
are  worthy  of  more  deference  than  those  advanced  in  age.  if  irreli- 
gious and  wicked.  This  is  expressly  noticed,  as  tbe  result  of  the 
narrative,  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  at  the  end. Perbapa  some- 
thing similar  had  happened  among  the  Jews  at  a  late  periodi  trom 
which  the  author  look  occasion  lo  write  this  parable. 

5  227.  Yertioiu  qJ  the  Sstoiy  of  Siuatwiah. 
The  text  of  TheodofUm  is  not  a  distinct  version  from  the  AUxan- 
drine,  and  yet  it  differs  from  the  laxl  of  the  latter  in  many  places,  as 
if  Theodotion  had  corrected  some  things,  with  the  view  of  removing 
difhcullies.  From  this  text  of  Tiieodotion  three  Syrwc  versions 
and  one  Arabic  have  been  made.  The  latter,  with  two  of  the  Syriac 
veitiions,  (one  by  an  unknown  author,  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  He- 
raelea.  A.  D.  613.,)  are  contained  in  the  London  Polyglot.  In  both 
these  Syriac  versions  the  text  is  continually  altered.  The  third  Sy- 
riac version  is  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  ha;s  not  been  printed.  Bugali 
has  ^ven  a  specimen  of  it  in  hia  notes  to  tlie  Syriac  Ilexaplar  ver- 
sion of  Daniel.  Tlie  Vulgate  version  of  this  history  was  made  by 
Jerome  from  the  text  of  Theodotion. 

§  22a.     The  Wtttory  of  Bd  and  the  Dragon. 

The  narrtitive  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Dan.  xiv.,  is  in  the  Alexan- 
drine text  ascribed  lo  Unbakkuk  ;  but  in  the  text  of  Theodotion.  xiii. 
fi5,  the  transaction  is  placed  in  the  time  of  Cyrus."  According  to 
the  Alexandrine  text,  which  is  the  moat  ancient,  the  narrative  is  U 
follows. Daniel,  on  being  invited  by  the  king  of  Babylon  lo  wor- 
ship the  idol  Bel,  pledges  himself  to  prove  that  the  idol  does  not  con- 

♦  ]Stt  DmiidiM.  Septuaginla.  Rdidb,  1778,  p.  198,899.     3V.| 
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5Ume  liie  food  ivhich  19  dail;  set  before  bim  in  large  quanlities.  With 
this  view,  as  soon  as  the  food  has  been  deposited^  he  orders  every 
to  depart  from  the  temple,  nnd  sprinkles  the  payeinent  with  aslie^ 
shuts  the  door,  and  seals  it  witli  the  royal  signet.  Early  in  <iie  morn- 
ing the  king  and  Daniel  open  the  doors,  and  enter  the  temple.  They 
find  the  food  consumed,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  discover 
in  the  ashes  on  the  pavement  the  footsteps  of  the  priests  and  of  their 
wives  and  children,  who  had  entered  the  temple  at  night  by  a  secret 
door,  and  devoured  the  food.  On  this  account  the  king  orders  the 
idol  Bel.  which  was  made  of  earthenware  overlaid  with  gold,  to  be 

broken  in  pieces. Daniel,  again  importuned  by  the  king  to  adore  a 

dragon,  who  is  represented  as  an  object  of  worship  at  Babylon,  replies 
that  he  will  undertake,  unarmed,  to  destroy  this  supposed  terrible 
deity.  With  the  king's  permission,  he  offers  the  dragon  food  prepared 
of  a  compound  of  30  minae  of  pitch,  and  pf  ^t,  and  hair,  which  the 

dragon  devours,  and  immediately  bursts  asunder. The  populace 

are  excited  by  these  outrages  upon  their  gods,  and  rising  tumultu- 
ously,  force  the  king  to  give  up  Daniel.  The  seditious  multitude  hav' 
ing  cast  him  into  the  den  of  lions  he  nevertheless  remains  unhurt,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  receives  food  from  Habakkuk,  who,  as  he  was  carry- 
ing dinner  to  his  reapers,  had  been  seized  by  the  hair  by  an  angel, 
and  thus  transported  through  the  air  to  Daniel,  and  who  is  the  same 
day  carried  back  to  Judea  by  the  same  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
king,  at  last,  finding  Daniel  unhurt,  orders  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
den,  and  his  persecutor  to  be  cast  to  the  lions. 

^  229.     JX^cvltiea  in  the  narrative  ofBeland  tlte  Dragon. 

Jerohe,  Prtef.  in  Dan.,  says,  that  the  Jewish  teacher  already  men- 
tioned made  objections  to  this  narrative  also,  asking  ''  what  miracle  or 
sign  of  divine  inspiration  it  contained  ?  and  whether  the  destruction 
of  the  dragon  with  balls  of  pilch,  or  the  detection  of  the  priests  of 
Bel  by  a  stratagem,  were  performed  by  a  prophetic  spirit  ?  When  he 
came  to  the  part  relating  to  Habakkuk,  and  read  about  the  Jew  who 
was  carrying  the  dinner  being  borne  away  into  Chaldea,  he  asked, 
what  instance  could  be  produced  within  the  compass  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  any  of  the  saints  having  Sown  in  his  cumbrous  body,  and 
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having  in  a  moment  pissfid  over  so  grent  an  extent  of  country  ?  and 
when  one  of  our  religion,  rather  too  reaily  to  speak,  had  cited  Ezckiel 
as  an  instance,  nnd  had  said  (hat  he  was  carried  from  Chaldca  t 
rusalem,  be  ridiculed  the  man,  and  proved  from  the  book  itself,  that  , 
Enekiel  being  in  the  Spirit,  seemed  to  himeelf  to  be  transported  thi- 
t)ier.  He  moreover  alleged  that  our  Apostle,  being  a  learned  malt, 
and  having  learned  the  law  from  Ihe  Hebrews,  had  not  ventured  to 
aflirm  that  he  had  been  translated  to  the  tliird  heaven  in  the  body, 
but  had  only  said  '  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  /mote  nut, 

God  knoweth.'  " There  are,  besides,  other  things  in  this  narrative 

repugnant  to  history,  such  as  Daniel's  being  called  a  priest, : 
(which  has  originated  from  confounding  him  with  Daniel  the  priest, 
Ezr.  viii.  2.  Neh.  s.  7.  (6.)  )  ;  the  king's  commanding  that  the  idd 
Bel  should  be  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  the  assertion  that  a  dragon 

worshipped  at  Babylon. These  difficultieH  are  so  great,  that  m 

one  has  attempted  to  remove  Uiem ;  yet  they  all  disappear  if  ■ 
choose  lo  say  that  these  narratives  arc  parables,  intended  by  the  u 
thor  to  show  the  vanity  of  idols  and  of  sacred  animals,  and  the  impos- ' 
turea  of  their  priests  :  and  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  would 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  to  the  Jews,  when  dwelling  in  Egypd 
and  falling  off  lo  Ihe  worship  of  idols  and  sacred  animals. 

5  210.     Original  language  of  the  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

There  is  no  evidence  or  indication  of  any  kind  that  this  book  wu 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  The  test  of  Theodotion,  il 
is  true,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  Alexandrine,  so  that  il  miy 
almost  aeem  to  be  another  narrative  ;  but  it  bears  no  marks  of  being 
a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  The  history  was,  without 
doubl,  written  in  Greek  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  E^fri, 
where,  according  to  Herodotus.  II.  74.,  serpents  were  worshipped 
at  Thebes.  The  author  perliaps  saw  that  the  Jews  were  embracinj 
some  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  oiid  wrote  these  stories  with  the 
view  of  warning  his  brethren  of  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  book  w»* 
therefore  suited  to  its  time,  and  may  serve  lo  us  for  a  witness  ihtt 
philosophy,  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  known  to  the  Jews,  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  apostacy  lo  the  absurd  worship  of  idola  and 
animals. 
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§  231.     Versions  of  this  History. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  this  narrative  was  translated  from 
the  text  of  Theodotion  by  Jerome,  who  says,  Praef  in  Dan.,  when 
speaking  of  these  deuterocanonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
*•*  which  (Daniel),  as  received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither 
the  history  of  Susannah,  nor  the  hymn  of  the  three  children,  nor  the 
tales  of  Bel  and  the  dragon ;  all  of  which,  as  they  are  scattered 
throughout  all  the  world,  we  have  added,  lest  to  the  ignorant  we 
should  seem  to  have  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  ;  but  we 
have  given  the  precedence  in  order  to  that  part  which  is  true, 
and  evinces  the  falsity  of  these."* The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  have  been  made  from  the  text 
of  Theodotion.  The  Alexandrine  text  is  translated  in  the  Hex- 
aplar  Syriac  version  of  Daniel  published  by  Buoati,  at  Milan,  in 
1788.     Comp.  Part  L  of  this  Introd.  §  61. 


*  «  Qui  (Daniel)  apod  Hebraeof  nee  Suiannae  babet  biitoriam,  nee  hymnmn  triam 
pveromm,  nee  Belii  draconiiqae  lalnilaa,  fftm  noi,  quia  in  toto  orbe  diipena  rant,  Tero 
mntepoiito  eafqae  jngolante,  rabjecimoi,  ne  videremur  apod  imperitof  magnam  partem 
volufflinis  deinmcasie," 
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CnAPTER  IIL 


OF  THE  DXUTEBOCANONICAL  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  E8THEB* 


§  232.     Content*. 
The  Alexandrine  version  of  the  book  of  Esther  contains  manv 

« 

thihgs  which  are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  which  in  the  Vul- 
gate are  added  at  the  end,  c.  x.  4 — ^xvi.  24.*  We  wiU  mention  them 
as  they  are  found  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  and  will  point  oat  the 

places  which  they  occupy  in  the  Vulgate. 1)  The  book  begins 

with  a  dream  of  Mordecai  concerning  two  fighting  dragons,  which 
represented  Mordecai  and  Haman.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs  by  Mordecai,  which  is 
related  Esth.  ii.  21.  ss.  This  is  in  the  Vulgate  c.  xi.  1 — 10.  and  xii. 
1 — 6. 2)  The  royal  mandate  relating  to  the  plundering  and  slay- 
ing of  the  Jews,  iii.  13.     Vulgate ;  xiii.  1 — 7. 3)  The  prayers  of 

Mordecai  and  Esther,  iv.  17.  Vulgate;  xiii.  8 — xiv.  19.  4)  The 
entrance  of  Esther  to  the  king,  v.  1 .  Vulgate ;  xv.  4 —  1 9.  (xv.  4 — 16.) 

5)  The  royal  mandate  for  the  deUverance  of  the  Jews,  viii.  13. 

Vulgate;  xvi.  1 — 26. 6)  The  remark  that  Mordecai  now  unde^ 

stood  the  dream  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  subscription  purporting 
that  the  epistle  concerning  the  feast  of  Phurim  or  Purim  was  brought 
by  Dositheus  into  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  c.  x.  3.  Vul- 
gate; X.  3— xi.  1. 

*  [In  the  English  truulation  forming  a  sepferate  book  in  the  Apocrypha,  ndcr  tkii 
title  :  **  The  rest  of  the  chapten  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which  are  foiud  nciUier  ii 
the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  ChaMee."    Tr,] 


OF  THE  OhV  TCSTAMEM'. 
§  233.  Language  of  tlictc  addiliuni. 
The  Cbaldee  text  of  these  additions,  Touiid  in  some  Hcbrei 
scripts,  has  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  interpolated 
those  manuscripts. [a]  For  the  Greek  of  these  fragments  is  evidently 
that  of  a  Jew  writing  in  that  language,  and  exhibits  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  Chaldec  original.  The  diversity  of  style  in  the  different 
fragments,  too,  shows  that  they  have  been  written  by  different  autliors. 
Jebome,  Vrvt.  in  Esth.,  says,  concerning  them :  "  It  is  ccrtaio  that 
the  book  of  Esther  has  been  corrupted  by  its  various  translators.  I 
have  more  closely  rendered  it  word  for  word,  exhibiting  it  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  found  in  the  records  of  tlie  Hebrews.  This  book  is 
swelled  out  in  the  [old]  Vulgate  edition  with  patchwork  appendages 
of  matter  which  might  bo  said  und  heard  exLcmpore,  such  as  students 
in  the  schools  compose  on  some  given  theme,  inventing  speeches  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  an  injured  person,  or  of  him  who  does  the 
injury."* Besides,  there  are  some  passages  which  are  contradic- 
tory to  the  protocanonlcal  book,  as  c.  xvL  14.  comp.  Eslh.  ii.  3 — 53. 
Hence  Sixtds  Senengis  says,  Biblioth.  Sanct.  p.  33.  "  the  otlicr  six 
chapters,  extending  to  the  close  of  the  book,  are  added  by  some  un- 
known Greek  writer  from  various  histories,  but  especially  from  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  from  which  the  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Ilaman,  and  that  of  the  proclamation  of  tlie  king, 

given  in  c.  xiii.  and  xiv.  are  taken  word  for  word." Those  who 

urge  that  tlie  deutero canonical  parts  throw  light  on  the  book  of 
Estlier  and  must  therefore  be  portions  of  il,  do  not  consider  that  the 
same  remark  might  be  made  of  scholia,  which  are  certainly  not  parts 
of  the  works  to  which  they  are  appended. 

[a)  This  is  auerled  by  J*ba  in  oppoiilion  to  Ihe  hypolticsis  mBinlaJDcd 
iy  De  Robsi,  SpMJmea  Tariorom  Lectianum  Sicri  leita*  V.  T.  it  Cb>l- 
dtica  Eilheria  additamenlB.  1788,  Rama,  pp.  131.  m..  that  the  whole 

*  "  Libram  Eitfatr  •iriii  Innilalaribiu  conaUl  eisa  Titialnm,  qucm  (go  it  ar- 
chiiii  HabneoTum  nvfluu,  TcrbiUD  e  verin  eqvcuiui  trasiluli.  Quein  libnim  edi- 
ti«  (iBtiqiliaT)  VnlgalB  laciaiacii  bine  inde  Tfrbatooi  tinibui  trihit,  addrsi,  quae  rx 
tcupora  djci  polenst  at  aadih,  riCBl  lolidui]  «1  icIiottribDi  diicipnlii,  eitnila  iIk- 
■atc  eieogitare.  quibvi  rcrliu  nli  polDcrit,  qui  injnnaio  pa»ua  ad,  rrl  qoi  iajn- 
Hin  ffcit." 
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book  of  Esther,  tc^elher  with  tbeie  mlJilion!.  mil  origio«Hjr ' 
Chaldee,  and  Uinl  the  present  Hebrew  book  is  in  ibridgiaeDt  oC  ittomil- 
tiog  tbe  deuleracauoiiical  parli,  nliicb  have  been  leilond  by  tlie  Alex- 
andrine traniUlor.    See  Germ.  InlroU.  S.  2SS.  S.    Tr.] 

§  234.     VernoM  of  theK  fragmeot*. 

The  LatM  version  of  Iheae  fragmenta  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  mora 
ancient  than  his  lime.  In  the  Vulgate  Ihey  are  thrown  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  because  Jerome,  who  followed  tfao  Hebrew,  did  not  think 

proper  to  give  them  any  place  in  the  teit. An  imperfect  ^raU> 

version,  and  a  Syriac  version,  are  contained  in  the  London  Polyglot. 
■  The  Chaldte  version  already  noticed,  is  sometimes  more  diffusei 
sometimes  more  succinct,  than  the  Greek  text  \  it  hae  been  published 
by  EvoDitiB  AssTiHAN  in  his  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  whence  it  was  ta- 
ken by  Dx  Rosti,  Specimen  Var.  Lect.  V.  T. 

§  235.  Wh^her  these  additioiu  an  DeuUroeaiumieial. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  ibeae  additions  are  part  of  the  se- 
cond canon.  But  Snrva  Senbnbib,  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  Tom.  I.  §6. 
p.  22.  8;  reckons  them  among  the  apocryphal  books,  and  says  :  "  It 
occurs  to  me  at  present,  to  admonish  and  e:(hort  the  pious  anil  bene- 
Toleot  reader,  not  to  accuse  me  of  temerity  because  I  have  detached 
these  latter  seven  chapters  from  the  canonical  scriptures,  and  thrown 
them  back  into  this  lowest  rank,  among  the  apocryphal  books,  is 
though  I  bad  forgotten  the  decree  of  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
which  under  pain  of  anathema,  commands  us  to  receive  all  the  booki 
entire,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  he  read  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition.  Thil 
canon  is  to  be  understood  of  the  true  and  genuine  part.s,  which  only 
ore  necessary  to  constitute  the  integrity  of  a  book  ;  and  not  of  anj 
mutilated  appendixes,  and  patchwork  additions  rashly  affixed  by  sonw 
unknown  aulhor,  and  in  some  way  or  other  foisted  in.  Yet  such  it 
the  character  of  these  last  chapters,  which  are  not  only  rejected  6^M 
the  canon  by  Cardinal  Hugo.  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  Dionysius  the  Ctrthu- 
eian,  and  other  more  modem  interpreters,  but  arc  also  separated  (rciB 
the  whole  book  of  Esther  by  SainI  Jerome,  as  a  corrupted  part,  uid| 
to  use  his  own  words,  ■  as  patchwork  appendages  of  matter  whick 
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might  be  said  and  heard  eztemporey  such  as  students  in  schods  com- 
pose on  some  given  theme,  inventing  speeches  suitable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  injured  person,  or  to  that  of  him  who  has  done  the  injury.' 
Origen  too,  in  his  epistle  to  Julius  Afiicanus,  throws  aside  these 

same  additions  with  contempt." On  these  matters  every  one  is 

free  to  form  his  own  opinion :  but  the  book  of  Sixtus  Senensis  was 
accepted  by  Benedict  XIV.  when  dedicated  to  him  by  Mi]ante.[a] 


[a)  The  itruggles  of  the  author  in  this,  and  indeed,  in  all  the  prece- 
ding sections,  to  evade  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  his  church,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reader.  They  afford  additional  proof,  if  proof  were  need- 
ed, of  the  correctness  of  the  Protestant  canon  of  Scripture.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  I\  . 


ON  THE   BOOK   OP   TOBIT. 


§  236.     Contents, 

The  book  of  Tobit  contains  a  narrative,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  captivity,  and  relating  to  Tobit  the  father,  (according  to 
the  Vulgate  Tobias,)  and  his  son  Tobias.     The  principal  heads  are 

as  follows. ^Tobit  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  a  native  of  the  ^ty 

Thisbe,  or  Thesbe,  in  Galilee,  having  been  carried  captive  into  Assy- 
ria by  Salmanasar  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  having  been 
made  ayopacns^  a  merchant  or  factor  for  the  king,  in  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh, constantly  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
needy  Israelites,  and  even  secretly  buried  the  slain,  who  were  thrown 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  On  a  certain  journey  he  had  deposited 
ten  talents  of  silver  with  Gabael  in  Rages,  a  city  of  Media.  Being 
deprived  of  his  office,  under  Sennacherib,  he  did  not  cease  secretly 
to  bury  the  IsraeUtes  whom  that  monarch  frequently  put  to  death  after 
the  destruction  which  his  army  had  sustained  in  Judea.  At  length 
being  betrayed,  he  merely  saved  his  life  by  flight,  but  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  property,  i.  1 — 20.  Sennacherib  being  a  short  time  after 
slain  by  his  sons,  Tobit,  by  the  intercession  of  his  relathre  Achiacba- 
rus,  who  had  been  elevated  to  an  exalted  dignity,  obtained  from  Esar- 
haddon  permission  to  return  to  Nineveh,  and  went  on  in  his  practice 
of  burying  the  murdered  Israelites.  Having  interred  one  of  them 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  on  account  of  the  uncleanness  thus 
contracted,  having  slept  in  the  court  of  his  house  under  shelter  of  a 
wall,  the  dung  of  swallows  who  had  built  their  nests  in  the  wall,  fell 
into  his  eyes,  and  brought  on  XsuxwfMtca  or  white  spots  in  his  eyes, 
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wliicL  reduced  the  pious  old  man  lo  lolal  blindness  ;  c.  i.  21 — ii.  10. 
He  bore  lliia  affliction  willi  poliencc.  and  was  supported  at  first,  till 
lie  removed  to  Elymais,  by  Achiacharus,  and  after  that  by  the  wagea 
wtiicti  his  niTe  received  for  her  labour.  On  some  occasion  she  re- 
ceived a  kid  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  waget>,  and  Tobit,  upon  hear- 
ing its  bleating,  supposed  it  to  have  been  stolen,  and  vehemently 
urged  its  restitution.  Hia  wife,  offended  at  this,  rcpioached  him,  not 
only  with  this  unjust  suspicion,  but  even  with  his  former  beneficence, 
which  had  not  prevented  hia  becoming  blind.  The  old  man  was  ex- 
ceedingly distressed  at  this,  and  intreated  God  to  put  an  end  to  his 

life;  ii.  10 — iij.  6. The  same  day,  Sarah,  doughter  of  Raguel, 

Tobit's  cousin,  was  reproached  by  lier  maids  with  having  slain  her 
seven  liusbands,  all  of  whom  had  been  killed  in  her  chamber  by  As- 
modeus  on  the  very  day  of  Iheir  nuptials.  This  so  terrified  the  young 
woman  that  she  thought  of  strangling  herself,  but  desisted  lest  she 
should  afflict  her  parents,  praying  Gob  to  grant  her  death  ;  c.  iii.  7 — 

14. Tobit,  hoping  soon  to  reach  the  end  of  his  life,  furnishes  his' 

son  Tobias  with  salutary  admonitions,  and  sends  him  to  the  city  Ra- 
ges to  receive  the  ten  talentb  that  were  due  to  him  there.  Tobias, 
having  found  out  a  fit  companion  who  called  himself  Azariah  the  son 

of  the  elder  Ananioli,  commencE^  hia  journey,  c.  iv.  v. At  the 

end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  Tobias  bathing  at  evening  in  the  Tigris, 
meets  with  an  enonnous  fish,  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  companion 
Azariah,  he  seizes,  draws  out  of  tlw  water,  embowels,  and  by  the 
same  advice  preserves  the  heart,  liver,  airj  {tu||,  as  useful  medicines ; 

vi.  1 — 9. Aa  they  approach  Ecbatana  Aztejah  persuades  Tobias 

lo  marry  the  Sarah  already  mentioned,  the  daughttr  of  Raguel,  who 
was  very  rich,  and  Tobias,  informed  by  Azariah  that  Asmodeus,  who 
had  slain  the  seven  former  husbands  of  Sarah,  had  no  power  over 
those  who  married  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  children,  and  that 
this  prince  of  the  demons  might  be  put  to  flight  by  the  smoke  of  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish,  consents  ;  vi.  10 — 17.  The  marriage  is 
contracted,  c.  vii.,  and  the  first  night  Tobias  bums  the  heart  and 
liver  of  the  fish,  by  the  smoke  of  which  Asmodeus  is  put  lo  flight, 
and  to  prevent  his  return  ho  is  bound  with  chains  by  an  angel  in  the 
desert  of  Upper  Egypt.  Then  Tobias  offers  a  prayer  to  Gon.  in 
which  lie  states  the  end  of  matrimony,  c.  viii.     In  the  mean  time  his 
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GompBiiion  Azarinh  having  gone  alone  to  the  cit;  Ragest  bringi 
Aence  i)ip  len  talents,  and  with  tliem  Qabael  also  to  the  nuptiab. 
Upon  the  complete  celebration  of  these.  Tobias.  accompEtnied  hy  hia 
irife  Sarah,  who  lakes  with  her  the  half  of  her  fatlier's  fortune  as  t 
dowry,  returns  to  his  parents,  who  had  already  begun  to  be  anxiom 
respecting  him.  Tobias,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  Az»- 
liah,  rubs  the  eyes  of  his  father  with  the  gall  of  the  fish,  and  so  re- 
stores his  sight,  c.  ix — xi, At  last  Tobit  and  Tobias,  offering  Am* 

riah  as  a  reward,  five  talents  of  the  money  received  from  Gab&e),  art 
informed  by  him  that  he  is  the  angel  Raphael,  one  of  ihe  seven  spi* 
rits  who  stand,  or  minister,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  present  iba 
prayers  of  men.  The  angel  relieves  tbem  from  their  amazement  uA 
disappears,  Tobtl  rendering  thanks  to  God.  c.  xii — xiii.  It  is  sidded 
that  the  father,  Tobit,  attained  tho  ago  of  158,  (in  the  Vulgate  102,]  ' 
and  the  soa,  Tobias,  that  of  127,  (in  the  Vulgate  99,)  c.  xir. 

§  S37.     Difiaiitkt  of  Ihe  Book  oj  T<A^. 
The  difiicullieB  that  occur  in  this  narrative  are  of  no  small  mo- 
ment.  1)  The  seven  angels  standing  or  ministering  before  God, 

who  present  to  God  the  prayers  of  men. 9)  The  angel  Raphael, 

clothed  with  a  human  form,  falsely  asserts  that  he  is  an  Israelite,  and 

performs  a  long  journey. 3)  Asmodeus,  or  the  devil  or  Ahriman, 

smitten  with  love  for  Sarah,  stavf  her  seven  husbands, — is  put  lo 
flight  by  the  smoke  of  the  hesi^  and  liver  of  the  fish, — and  is  bourn) 

with  cords  in  Upper  EfjP'- ^)  The  dung  of  the  swallows  faib 

upon  both  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  Tobit  at  once,  and,  after  having 

been  made  blind,  his  sight  is  restored  by  the  gall  of  the  fish. 

o)  Tobit  and  Sarah  are  both  unjustly  reproached  at  Ihe  same  time, 
pray  at  the  same  time  for  death,  and  obtain  at  the  same  time  help 
from  the  angel  Raphael,  So  many  coincidences  do  not  look  lilie 
history.— ^—6)  The  city  Rages  or  Ragia  in  Media  was,  according  lo 
Sthabo,  p.  524.,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  afler  the  year  300 
B.  C,  and  yet  according  to  our  book  it  must  have  been  already  in 
ciiatence  700  years  before  Christ.  The  Rages  mentioned  by  Aa- 
RiAN  in  Expedit.  Alexandri,  L.  III.  c.  20.,  is  not  called  a  citg,  but 
X«|"s.  «  pio^y  Of  region,  and  perhaps  Arrian  first  gave  it  the  nante 
7)  Tobit  is  said  to  have  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmi- 
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nasar,  whereas  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath- 
pileser.     Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that  Tobit  had  before 

that  time  removed  to  Samaria. The  ages  of  Tobit  and  Tobias  are 

um'easonably  great ;  but  perhaps  this  has  originated  in  the  mistakes 
of  transcribers  ;  for  the  Vulgate  version  has  smaller  numbers,  [a] 

[a)  But  it  ii  at  leatt  as  probable  that  these  namben  should  have  been 
altered  in  the  Vulgate  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative,  as  that 
they  should  have  been  increased,  against  all  verisimilitude,  by  a  trans- 
criber.  Ds  Wkttk,  Einleit.  {  309.  anm.  a),  adds  to  this  list  of  diffi- 
culties, the  significancy  of  the  proper  names ;  referring  to  BxrtholdTi 
S.2494.f.     TV.] 

§  238.     SoUaian  of  the  difieuUies  of  TMt. 

These  difficulties  have  induced  most  of  the  modem  interpreters  to 
conclude  that  the  narrative  is  a  parable,  teaching  that  the  prayers  of 
the  good  who  are  oppressed  mih  calamities  are  heard  by  God; 

which  is  declared  by  Raphael  in  express  words ;  c.  xii.  15.[a] 

Some  others  think  that  the  principal  points  of  the  narration  are 
founded  on  historic  truth,  and  the  marvellous  circumstances  which 
occur  they  ascribe  either  to  the  gradual  exaggeration  of  a  historical 
fact  handed  down  by  a  long  course  of  oral  tradition,  or  to  the  illus- 
tration and  ornament  of  the  writer.  [&]  They  who  place  the  whole 
narrative  in  the  rank  of  true  histories,  think  that  they  can  get  over 
all  the  difficulties  by  the  single  answer,  that  they  are  miracles. 

[a)  This  is  the  opinion  of  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit.  ^  309.,  who  grounds  it 
entirely  on  the  similarity  of  this  book  to  that  of  Job,  and  its  miraculous 
ttories.-^— But  surely  the  former  is  not  very  striking,  and  ii  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  prove  the  parabolic  design  of  the  work.    TV.] 

[b)  So  Ilobv,  Die  Oeschiohte  Tobis  nach  drey  versohiedenen  Origi- 
nalen,  dem  grieefaiioheD,  dem  lateinischen  det  Hieronymus,  und  einem 
eyriseheo,  uebenetst  uud  mit  Anmerkungeu  exegetischen  und  kritischen 
Inhalts  und  einer  Einleitung  versehen,  1800,  S.  Iv — ^zciz.  He  relies  on 
1)  the  notice  of  Tobit's  tribe,  and  the  tracing  of  his  genealogy  through 
four  generations,  and  the  mention  of  his  birth-place,  i.  1.  s.,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous  in  a  parable,  t)  The  mention 
that  Tobit  was  an  orphan,  and  brought  op  by  his  grandmother  Deborah, 
i.  8.    3)  The  unoBtentatioua  notioe  of  Tobit's  ritoatioo  af  royal  iMior, 
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and  of  the  bifflik  advancement  of  Acbiacharan  hit  brother'!  son,  i.  13,  SI . 
Both  of  these  last  circumitancefl  are  very  little  to  be  expected  in  a 

parable.] 

§  239.     The  language  of  the  book  of  Tobit. 

No  Hebrew  text  of  this  book  was  found  either  by  Jerome  or  by 
Origen :  nor  can  it  be  proved  by  internal  arguments  taken  from  the 
Alexandrine  text,  that  any  such  has  ever  existed.  What  Tloeit,  Ge- 
schichte  Tobit,  u.  s.  f.  S.  cxxiii— -cxxv.,  has  advanced  to  the  con- 
trary is  by  no  means  satisfactory*  as  I  have  shown  in  my  German  In- 
trod.  §  239.  p.  900—902.  Jerome  had  indeed  a  Chaldee  text ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 
The  author  seems  therefore  to  have  written  in  Greek,  [a] 

[a)  The  reader  who  is  ooriout  to  examine  this  subject  should  oodbqU 
Ds  WxTTX,  Einleit.  }  310.,  who  gives  very  numerous  refereoeea  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  of  Ilgen.  He  also  maintains  that  noi  only  the  Chal- 
dee and  Greek,  but  also  the  Syriac  and  old  Latin  or  Italic  versions,  are 
separate  and  independent  texts,  or  editions  of  this  narrative.  He  argues 
from  the  material  differences  in  all  four  in  1)  names;  2)  aoooonts  of 
particular  circumstances ;  3)  appendices ;  4)  omissions ;  and  5)  more  or 
less  full  representations  of  the  same  events  and  speeches.  Anm.  b),  d), 
and  e).     TV.] 

§  240.     Age  of  the  book  of  TobU. 

That  the  book  was  not  written  in  the  age  of  Tobit  himself,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  represented  as  living  under  the  reigns  of 
Salmanasar,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  (734 — 678  B.  C.)  at 
which  time  the  -Magian  ideas  concerning  Asmodeus  or  Ahriman»  and 
concerning  the  seven  spirits  that  stand  before  the  throne  of  God,  6lc. 
were  not  yet  introduced  and  mingled  with  the  Mosaic  religion.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  city  Rages,  first  built  by  Seleocus 
Nicator,  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  author  inthout 
raising  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  his  readers,  by  canying  back  to 
such  a  remote  antiquity  the  existence  of  so  modem  a  city,  unless  he 
had  lived  at  a  time  when  its  founder  had  already  been  forgotten. 
The  book,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  written  more  than  150  or 
200  years  before  Christ. That  it  was  written  after  the  Christian 
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era,  is  entirely  unsusceptible  of  proof.  The  silence  of  Josephus  and 
Philo  respecting  Tobit  proves  nothing ;  for  both  writers  are  silent 
also  concerning  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Josephus,  doubtless,  con- 
sidered the  contents  of  the  book  as  parabolical^  and  therefore  could 
no  more  use  it  in  his  Antiquities  than  he  could  the  book  of  Job. 
Besides,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  read  the  book  of 
Tobit ;  for  proof  of  which  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  18.  ss.  with  Tob.  xiii. 
16.  s.  [a] 

[a)  This  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  same  fi^rative  lan^ag;e, 
which  of  itself  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  of  the 
anthor.    TV.] 

§  241.     Of  the  Author  of  the  book  of  TobU. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  command  giV'en  by 
Raphael,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  xii.  20.,  that  what  had  taken 
place  dKMiU  be  written  down,  is  nothing  more  than  a  recommenda- 
tkMi  of  the  book,  as  being  written  at  the  command  of  an  angel.  This 
eominand^  therefore,  which  is  not  given  in  the  Vulgate,  is  merely  an 
ornament  of  style.  ■  It  is  true  that  Tobit  speaks,  i.  3 — iii.  6.,  in 
the  first  person  and  in  a  simple  way ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  this 
portion  of  the  bodL  was  written  by  Tobit  himself,  or  by  some  person 
different  from  the  author  of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which  speaks 
of  Tobit  only  in  the  third  person :  for  the  change  of  persons  may 
readily  be  attributed  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  as  the  orientals  take 

great  liberties  in  changing  the  person  in  which  they  write. Ugen 

divides  the  book  into  three  parts,  (I.  c.  i.  1 — iii.  6.;  II.  c.  iii.  7 — 
xii.  22.  and  c.  xiv.;  III.  c.  xiii.,)  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  three  different  authors.  But  the  arguments  which  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  far-fetched  and  forced,  and  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  founds  them  may  be  more  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  other  ways.  See  Germ.  Introd.  P.  II.  Sect.  IV, 
§241.  p.  906.  8.  [a] 

[a)  See  also  the  ai|;uments  of  Tlgen  in  Db  Wettb,  Einleit.  {  310. 
afim.  h).    TV.] 
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§  242.     VernoM  of  the  book  of  TobU. 

The  Vulgate  version  is  by  Jerome,  who  says  of  it,  Pr»f.  in  Tob.^ 
*<  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  importunity  of  your  demands  ;  fb*^  yoo 
require  me  to  clothe  in  the  Latin  language  a  book  written  in  the 
Chaldee  tongue,  and  that  too  the  book  of  Tobit,  which  the  Hebrews 
have  separated  from  the  catalogue  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  classed 
with  the  writings  which  they  call  hagiographa.  I  have  done  enough 
to  satisfy  your  desires  but  not  my  own  wishes.  They  find  fault  with 
our  Hebrew  studies,  and  accuse  us  of  transferring  such  books  as 
these  into  the  Latin  language,  against  their  canon.  But  as  I  think  it 
preferable  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  Pharisees,  and  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  bishops,  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of  my  abihty. 
As  the  Chaldee  language  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  I  ob- 
tained a  skilful  interpreter  of  both  languages,  and  setting  apart  a  day 
for  the  work,  made  him  interpret  the  Chaldee  to  me  in  Hdbrew 
words,  which,  as  he  uttered  them,  I  again  dictated  in  tha  Latin  lan- 
guage to  a  secretary."*  Such  a  precipitate  method  of  procedure 
could  hardly  produce  a  faithful  and  accurate  version.  The  Jew  ren- 
dering the  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  may  have  committed  many  erron, 
the  number  of  which  was,  without  doubt,  enlarged  by  Jerome,  when 
he  dictated  it  extempore  in  Latin,  as  it  was  interpreted  to  him  in  He- 
brew. This  is  enough  to  account  for  the  frequent  differences  be- 
tween the  Vulgate  version  and  the  Greek  text •^— -There  is  extant 
also  another  tjUder  LaHn  verMn^  made  from  the  Ghreek  text,  which 
has  been  published  by  Sabatibr  in  his  Bibliorum  Sacrpnim  Lat.  vei& 
antiq.  1751. The  Syriae  version  is  of  aii  uncertain  age,  and  has 

*  [**  Mirari  son  deslno  exactionis  yeffne  fwitiiitlun ;  ezigitu  eniB,  «t  IArb 
ChaldMo  •ermooe  eoBsoriptun  ad  Latimim  ftilnm  tr«ham,'li1inim  ntiqii%ToUM, 
quern  Hebrtei  de  catalogo  dhriDamm  teriptanurum  seeantet,  lua,  quae  hagiographa 
mtmorant,  mancipamnt.  Feci  satia  detidiiio  yeatro,  non  meo  itiidio.  Aipraat  d 
noa  Hebneomm  itudia,  et  impntant  iiobia,  contra  aimiii  eaaonem  Latrnia  avribot  kta 
traniferre.  Sed  melhu  etse  jodioani,  Pharifaeonim  di^lieere  jndicSo,  et  epjaccpow 
joBsiombaB  deaerrire,  iaatiti  at  potvi.  Et  quia  Ticina  est  Chaldaeonim  lingua  Mimeai 
Hebraieo,  ntrioiqae  linguae  peritiMimom  loquacem  reperienay  unioa  diei  labonm  ar- 
ripui,  et  quidquid  ille  mihi  Hebnucis  verbis  ezpresiit,  hoc  ego  accito  notario  senno- 
nibus  Latinis  exposni.*'] 
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been  made  from  the  Greek  text.     It  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume 

of  the  London  Polyglot. ^That  work  contains  also  two  Hebrew 

versions  of  this  boolc,  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  first  of  these, 
made  from  the  Greek  text,  was  first  published  by  Paul  Fagius  at  the 
end  of  the  Sentences  of  Ben  Sirach,  1542,  and  has  since  been  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  1617.    The  other,  published  by  Sebastian  Mun- 

ster  in  1542,  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  La£n  version. All 

these  versions  dififer  fit>m  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  discrepancies  originated  with  the  trans- 
lators themselves,  or  are  the  fault  of  transcribers,  [a] 


[a)  See  Dc  W«tts,  Einleit.  {  310.  anm.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   THE    BOOK   OF   JUDITH. 


§  243.     CorOenU  of  the  Book. 

"  Njsbvchadnszzah,  king  of  Nineveh,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  being  injured  by  the  warlike  incursions  which  were  made  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ragau  by  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media  and  founder  of 
Ecbatana,  obtains  from  the  neighbouring  nations  some  auxiliaiy 
troops.     He  sends  also  to  others  more  distant,  which  are  recounted 
in  a  geographical  order  altogether  peculiar,  and  entirely  different 
from  that  of  their  real  situations ;  these  all  dismiss  his  ambaasadon 
without  any  marks  of  honour.     Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  account  re- 
solves to  ruin  them,  and,  after  having  conquered  and  slain  Aiphaxad, 
sends  Holofemes  with  a  numerous  army,  who  brings  great  calamities 
upon  those  nations,  which  are  again  enumerated,  in  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary geographical  arrangement.     Notwithstanding  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts>  who  became 
terrified  by  these  proceedings,  Holofemes  plunders  their  cities,  buns 
their  groves>  and  breaks  in  pieces  their  idols,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
alone  may  be  worshipped  as  God.     After  this,  having  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  he  remains  at  rest  a  whole  month, 
c.  i — ^iii. ^The  Jews,  however,  who  had  lately  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, and  had  restored  the  temple  and  worship  of  God,  prepare  for 
war  under  the  direction  of  the  high  priest.and  the  elders.     The  high 
priest  Joachim  writes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Bethylua  (ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate,  Bethulia)  and  Betomesthaim,  which  were  on 
the  borders  of  Esdraelon,  to  guard  carefuUy  the  pasa^  of  the  mouo- 
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tains,  la  the  mean  lime  all  the  Jews  f&st,  and  implore  help  IVom 
GoD)  c.  iv.  Holofemes,  wondering  ai  their  unusual  boldness,  in- 
(juirea  of  his  captains,  who  this  people  was.  Acliior,  leader  of  the 
Ammonites,  in  repl;,  gives  a  brief  bistoiy  of  the  Hebrewii,  in  which 
be  shows,  thai  so  long  as  they  continued  faithful  to  their  God  they 
were  invincible,  and  dissuades  Holofemes  &om  undertaking  a  war 
with  ihem,  unless  he  is  well  assured  tiiat  (hey  have  apostatized  from 
their  God,  c.  v.  Holoferncs,  enraged  at  hia  unwelcome  counso!, 
orders  liim  to  bo  given  up  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia,  that  he  may 

undergo  the  sanio  fate  with  them,  c.  vi. The  next  day  having 

occupied  tlie  passes  of  the  mountains  of  Bethulia.  he  intercepts  tbc:ir 
supplies  of  water,  in  order  to  obhge  the  city  to  surrender.  After 
thirty-four  days  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  such  extremities  thai 
ihcy  resolve  to  yield,  unless  some  aid  should  arrive  within  five  days, 
c.  vii.  Upon  bearing  ttiia,  Judith,  a  rich  and  beautiful  widow,  cpIL 
ihc  governor  and  senate  of  the  city,  and  having  upbraided  ll '.  m  for 
their  design  of  surrendering,  aaks  them  lo  have  th<5  a-He  opened  for 
her  at  evening.  Her  request  being  conipUed  with,  she  goes  out 
clothed  in  the  moat  splendid  manner,  and  accompanied  by  her  maid 
Abra  or  Habra  carrying  provisions,  to  Holofcrnes.  She  pretends  to 
be  a  deserter,  and  informs  him  that  the  Hebrews  could  not,  indeed, 
be  conquered  while  they  continued  faithful  to  their  Goo,  but  that 
they  were  now  about  to  convert  to  their  own  use  the  tithes  which 
were  sacred  to  the  use  of  his  priests,  and  in  this  way  to  ain  aguinal 
liim  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  she  had  left  the  city,  foreseeing  its  ap- 
proaching ruin.  She  adds,  that  she  would  remain  with  him  in  the 
camp,  if  he  would  allow  her  lo  go  out  at  night  and  offer  her  prayers 
to  God,  and  that  she  would  point  out  to  him  the  time  when  the  He- 
brews, having  apostatized  from  Uieir  God.  might  be  conquered,  and 
would  be  his  guide  even  to  Jerusalem,  c.  vii — xj.  This  gratifies 
Holofemes,  and  Judith  is  well  received.  But  on  the  fourth  day, 
being  ietl  alone  with  Holofemes  when  he  is  drank,  she  cuts  off  his 
head  wlule  asleep,  and  giving  it  lo  her  maid  Abra  to  carry  in  her 
bag,  leaves  the  camp  as  she  had  been  accustomed  lo  do,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prayer,  but  returns  to  Bethulia,  where  she  displays  (he  head 
of  Holofemes  to  the  governor  and  tlie  people.  In  the  morning  the 
besieged  make  a  sally,  and  the  enemy,  deprived  of  their  general,  are 
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put  to  flight.  The  rejoicings  of  all  the  Jews  and  the  song  of  victory 
of  Judith,  with  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  of  her 
honourable  sepulture,  conclude  the  book,  c.  xii— xvi. 

§  244.     DiffiaiUies  of  the  Book  of  JudUh. 

Inextricable  difliculties  in  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  per- 
vade the  whole  of  this  book.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  only 
undertake  to  show  that  there  is  no  period  of  time  in  which  all  the 
things  related  in  the  book  could  have  taken  place. 

I.  Nai  before  the  capihiiff;  for  in  c.  iv.  3.  ▼.  18.  s.  and  in  the  Vul- 
gate in  v.  22.  s.  the  return  fiom  the  captivity  is  expressly  mentioned. 
Nor  can  the  silence  respecting  any  king  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  by  the  high  priest  and  the  elders,  be 
reconciled  with  a  date  antecedent  to  the  captivity.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  to 
have  been  a  captive  in  Babylon  ;  for  at  that  time  neither  Arphaxad, 
king  of  Media,  nor  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  in  existence,  nor  was 
Nineveh  standing,  as  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Nabopolassar,  &ther 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Besides,  it  could  not  have  been  said  then,  as 
Judith  says,  that  none  of  the  people  worshipped  idols  ;  nor  could  a 
general  of  Nebuchadnezzar  who  had  carried  away  the  Jews,  find 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  be  ignorant  who  they  were.[a]-^-~It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  author  of  the  book  has  confounded  Nebuchadnezzar 
with  NerigHssar,  who,  when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  against 
the  Modes,  invited  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Carianst  Cappadocians, 
Cilicians,  Paphlagonians,  and  other  neighbouring'  nations,  to  join  in 
the  war.  But  he  did  not  conquer  the  Modes,  but  was  ^lain  by 
Cyrus :  comp.  Archcol.  P.  11.  T.  I.  §  47.  S.  216. 

II.  Nor  is  there  any  space  of  time  subsequent  to  the  reiumfrom 
the  Babylonian  caijp^wity  in  which  this  history  may  be  placed.  For 
the  Hebrews  were  207  yeard  subject  to  the  Persians,  then  to  Alex- 
ander, to  the  Ptolemies,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  till  they  recovered  their  tiberty.  If  any  thing  like 
the  matter  of  this  history  had  happened  it  must  have  been  in  tiie  age 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statement 
that  the  Hebrews  had  had  thar  tentple  deetroyed^  and  had  been  earned 
captive,  but  now,  having  rehimed  oitdy  a  short  ti$ne  brfore^  had  restored 
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tlie  temple  and  worship  of  God.  Moreover  no  age  in  all  this  period 
witnessed  an  Arphaxad  king  of  Media,  or  a  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Nineveh.  This  last  place  did  not  even  eiist ;  for  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Nabopolassar,  625  B.  C,  and  was  never  afterward  rebuilt* 
as  Herodotus,  I.  106,  Strabo,  p.  737,  Evssbivs,  Chronicon,  p.  124, 
and  SnrcsLLus,  p.  218,  unanimously  testify. 

[a)  PRIDKAUX,  Connexioiu,  Book  I.  sab  anoo  655,  Vol.  I.  pp.  35—43, 
i»  inclined  to  consider  the  book  of  Judith  ts  a  true  history,  with  tome 
ampIificatioDs  and  ezagjg^rations,  such  as  xvi.  23, 25.  He  places  it  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  Manmsseb,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  Saosdiiefaioiis« 
kin^  of  Assyria,  and  the  last  of  Dejooes,  king  of  the  Modes.  He  noti- 
ces most  of  the  objections,  but  confesses  that  they  hardly  admit  of  an- 
swers.    TV.] 

§  245.     SobiHm  of  the  DificuUies  m  the  Book  of  Jwdiih. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  how  strongly  they  are  armed 
who  impugn  the  historical  truth  of  this  narrative  and  contend  that 
the  book  contains  a  parable,  which  teaches  that  the  Hebrews  as  long 
as  they  remained  faithful  to  God,  might  expect  deliverance  even  in 

the  utmost  extremity  of  danger,  [a] Some,  however,  think  that  at 

least  the  principal  points  of  the  history  are  true.  [6]  They  bring  no 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  it  is  true,  except  the  single  one 
that  every  thing  is  told  in  a  historic  style  :  yet  it  might  be  urged  that 

the  genealogy  in  viii.  1.  would  be  entirely  useless  in  a  parable. 

They  who  think  that  the  entire  narrative  is  a  true  history,  either  do 
not  notice  the  difficulties  at  all,  or  touch  them  very  slightly,  or  at  least 
do  not  give  them  all  their  force,  in  order  to  avoid  them  with  the  more 
facility.  Yet  after  all  they  confess  that  they  cannot  extricate  them^ 
selves  from  ail.  Du  Pin,  Proleg.  L.  I.  c.  iii.  §  8.  p.  86.  ss.  [On  the 
Canon,  p.  92.  s.]  Hubt,  Demonst.  Evang.  Prop.  IV.  p.  231.  ss. 
Lamy,  Apparat  Bibl.  p.  337. 

[a)  Grotiv8«  Pnef-  in  lib.  Judith,  considers  it  as  an  extended  allegory. 
See  Prideavx,  Conn,  ubi  supra,  and  De  Wkttb,  Einleit. }  307.  anm. 

a). BuDDABUS,  Ecc.  Hist.  V.  T.  p.  618.,  after  Luthbr  ;  Sbmlbr, 

Abhandlang^en  von  freyer  Untersoehiiiig  des  Kanoos,  HI.  Th.  8.  190.  C ; 
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Bbrtholdt,.S.  2550.  £,  and  Dk  Wbttx,  nbi  supn^  are  of  opiAin 
that  the  hook  is  a  political  and  moral  fiction.     TV.} 

[6)  So  Sajidbvbchlbb,  Erlauterungen  der  bibliachen  Getdiidite, 
f .  Th.  8.  369—383.] 

§  246.     Age  of  the  Book  of  Jvdkh. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  unknown ;  it  merely  appean  from  the 
narrative,  that  he  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabee8y[ii]  in  order  to 
inspire  the  Jews  with  courage  to  resist  the  Syrians.  The  practice 
observed  throughout  the  woric,  of  making  set  speeches  m  the  Gre- 
cian style,  agrees  with  that  period/  and  proves  that  the  author  lived  at 
a  time  when,  as  was  the  case  in  that  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  Grredan  literature.  Besides,  c.  viii.  6.»  the 
nrpo<fa€6arov  and  irpovxjj^viov  are  mentioned*  both  of  which  belong  to  A 
modem  age.  The  circumcision  of  Achior  is  not  indeed  at  variance 
with  an  ancient  date,  but  it  suits  a  modem  one  better. 

[a)  Bbrtholdt,  S.  2564,  placet  it  at  low  at  the  tine  of  tbe  war  with 
the  Romaof.  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit.  {  307.  anm.  c),  ooondtn  it  kHfmm^ 
ble  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book.     TV.] 

§  247.     Language  cf  the  Book  of  Judith. 

The  imitation  of  the  Grecian  practice  of  introducing  orations  'mt6 
the  history  renders  it  probable,  that  the  author  used  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  instances  of 
readings,  the  origin  of  which  must  necessarily  be  traced  to  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee.  Origen,  moreover,  declares  in  his  epistle  to  Afri- 
'canus,  that  nothing  had  ever  been  heard  of  any  Hebrew  text.  Je- 
rome, it  is  true,  had  a  Chaldee  copy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
not  a  translation  from  the  Greek. 

§  248.     VernoM  of  the  Bode  of  Judith. 

Jerome,  Prsf.  in  Judith,  writes  thus :  **  The  book  of  Judith  is 
reckoned  by  the  Hebrews  among  the  hagiographa,  the  authority  of 
which  they  deem  insufficient  to  decide  any  controverted  points,  Tet 
being  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  they  consider  it  as  one  of 
their  histories.     But  as  we  read  that  thi^  book  was  reckoned  by  the 
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Nicene  Council  in  the  number  of  the  Sacred  ScriptureS|[a]  I  have 
acquiesced  in  your  request,  or  rather  demand,  and  laying  aside  my 
other  occupations,  with  which  I  was  greatly  pressed,  I  have  devoted 
one  evening  to  this  translation i  rather  rendering  sense  for  sense,  than 
word  for  word.  The  very  corrupt  various  readings  which  occur  in 
many  manuscripts  I  have  left  outi  translating  into  Latin  only  that 
which  I  found  in  a  complete  sense  in  the  Chaldee  text.**  The  ver- 
sion thus  made  is  that  of  the  Vulgate.  Jerome  having  acquired  only 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Chaldee,  at  an  advanced  age,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges^  Prsf  in  Dan.,  must  certainly  have  made  use 
of  a  Jewish  interpreter,  or  else  he  only  occasionally  compared  the 
Chaldee  with  the  Greek  text.  His  version  differs  considerably  from 
the  Greek,  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  arose  from  the  simultane- 
ous use  of  the  Greek  and  Chaldee  texts,  and  is  aUuded  to  by  Jerome 
when  he  speaks  of  having  left  out  the  corrupt  various  readings  of 

manuscripts. There  is  extant  another  older  Latin  vergian  made 

from  the  Greek  text,  yet  constantly  differing  from  it ;  which  fact  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  there  existed  a  corrupt  variety  in 
the  manuscripts.      Some  have  thought  that  this  version  has  been 

mixed  along  with  that  of  Jerome,  [fr] ^Thc  Syriac  version  is  of  an 

unknown  age,  but  follows  the  Greek  more  closely  than  the  others,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  made  from  that  text. 

[a)  It  if  worthy  of  remark  that  no  such  adminioD  ii  foand  in  the  Acts 
of  that  ooancil,  no  mention  of  the  Book  of  Judith  occarriog  in  them.] 

lb)  This  opinion  is  advanced  by  Jahn  himself  io  his  German  work, 
where  he  supposes  the  mixture  to  have  been  made  during  the  middle 
ages.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF   THE   BOOK   OF  ECCLESIASTICUS)    OR    THE   WISDOM   OF  JESXJB 
'  THE   SON   OF  SIRACH. 


.  §  249.     Age  of  Jesus  the  San  of  Sirach. 

Thebe  is  DO  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  who  JesQB  the  sod 
of  Sirach  was ;  but  the  age  in  whioh  he  hved  may  be  inferred  from  the 
age  of  the  Greek  translatory  who  in  his  pre&ce  declares  himself  his 
grandson,  telling  his  readers  that  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  he  had 
translated  the  Hebrew  book  of  his  grandfather  Uto  Greeks  in 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes.     There  were,  however,  two 
sumamed  Euergetes,  the  first  of  whom  reigned  from  246  B-»C.  V> 
221,  and  the  other  from  145  to  116.     The  common  opinion  is,  that 
the  latter,  who  was  also  called  Physcon,  and  Kakeigetea,  is: the  one 
intended,  since  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  praises  a  Simon,  whom  tbey 
suppose  to  be  Simon  the  Second,  the  son  of  Onias  II.     This  woold 
make  Jesus  to  have  written  under  or  just  after  this  Simon  II.,  t^ho 
was  high  priest  firom  217  to  195  B,  C,  and  hence  it  would  follow 
that  his  grandson  must  have  translated  his  book  under  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con.  The  **  thirty-eighth  year,"  refers  to  the  age  of  the  transla- 
tor, not,  as  many  suppose,  to  the  reign  of  the  monarch  under  whom 
he  wrote  ;  for  Euergetes  I.  reigned  only  twenty-four  years,  and  Euer- 
getes II.  only  twenty-nine.     The  notices  occasionally  given  by  Jesus 
of  his  condition,  and  of  the  vicissitudes  which  he  had  undergone* 
agree  well  enough  with  the  age  of  Simon  II.     But  this  date  b  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  praises  which  are  bestowed  upon  SimoDi  in 
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c.  I.  I — 21.,  where  he  is  said  to  have  l>cen  a  mnsl  prudent  and  grave 
man.  which  was  not  the  character  of  Siman  II.  but  of  Simon  I.,  sur- 
named  the  Jurl.  a  very  celebrated  man,  who  is  said  to  have  completed 
the  Canon,  and  exercised  the  office  of  high  priest  from  300  B,  C.  tc 
298  B.  C.  This  would  make  Jesus  the  son  of  Siroch  to  have  pub- 
liehed  bis  book  in  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  292 
B.  C.  aJid  280.  This  age  agrees  not  only  vuith  all  that  the  autlior 
says  in  relation  to  himself  and  bis  various  fortunes,  but  also  with  hi? 
use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  ignorance  of  Grecian  affairs 

which  the  work  exhibits. The  grandson,  therefore,  must  have 

translated  the  book  into  Greek  under  Ptolemy  Guergetcs  I.,  some- 
time between  216  and  ?2I  B.  G.  The  internal  of  time  between 
tfaia  date  and  that  in  which  his  grandfather  wrote,  answers  exactly 
to  the  two  generations  which  intervened  between  the  grandfather 
and  his  grandson.  Comp.  Germ.  Inlrod.  P.  li.  Sect.  IV.  5  249. 
p.  987—932. 

I,  Tb«  tictilitional  preface  to  thi)  book  which  ii  printed  in  tht  Com- 
plateonaii  Polyglot,  sod  hu  ttecn  repubLitbeil  by  LinoK,  in  liii  edition 
of  tha  BaDteocei  of  Jeiiu  the  90o  of  Siracb,  1795,  Gtdan,  aeemi  to  ba  a 
frapnent  of  the  lyuopsii  of  the  Pseudo-.^Uiuiuiut,  and  coataina  Dotbinf 
nora  Uud  ■  conjecture  reapecting  the  name  of  the  tranilator,  and  a  no- 
tice of  the  lUbjedB  treated  of  in  the  work  iUelT. 

3.  Ban  Sira.  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Sentencex  pabtiiheJ  b;  Fagitu, 
it  not  OUT  JeiuB  the  win  of  Sirach.  This  appean  plainly  rrom  the  diSer- 
enoa  of  the  itrle,  and  o(  the  Mnlenlioni  lajrioga,  which  although  loroe- 
tiutes  the  enme  in  our  iMok  as  in  that  uoder  the  naiue  of  Ben  Sira,  are 
yet  more  generally  di9'ereDt.[d] 

[m)  Sea  Dk  WbtTk,  Einieit.  i  319,  for  a  fuller  dlKUnioD  of  tbi.- 
■ubjeoL    TV.] 

5  260.     CoiUentB  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical. 

The  son  of  Sirach  has  imitated  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  at  the 
same  time  adding  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  there,  and 
always  treating  his  subject  in  a  more  diffuse  manner,  yet  witliout 
exhausting  it.[ii]  His  seulentioua  observations,  like  those  of  Solo- 
mon, are  drawn  tram  experience.     Thej  are  not  indeed  to  be  ap- 
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[ilicd  without  any  limitation,  for  many  of  ihcm  express  no  more  thaff 
what  generaUy  takes  placo  i  ncverthelesB,  wiien  properly  undcretood,-! 
(hey  are  of  the  greatest  ntility,  luid  are  therefore  very  often  used  by 
tljc  apostto  James  in  hia  epistle. 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  three  pBrls.[i]  1)  Chap,  i — xBih 
coDtaius  a  commendation  of  wisdom,  and  precepts  for  the  regulation 
of  life,  which  are  adapted  to  persoDs  of  all  classes  and  conditiona 
and  of  every  age  and  sex.  The  autlior  discuflses  some  topics  more 
frequently  than  others,  and  furnishes  additional  precepts,  for  he  pre- 
pared the  book  during  a  considerable  space  of  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  new  observations  on  llie  same  subject  occasionally  occurred, 

as  he  freely  acknowledges.     Sec  c.  x\x.  or  sixiii,  16. 2)  Inc. 

iliv — I.  the  author  celebrates  the  patriarchs  and  other  (liEtinguished 

men  among  the  ancients. 3)  In  c.  li.  the  work  concludes  with  ■ 

prayer  or  hjTnn  of  the  author,  and  an  e.ihortation  to  the  pumiit 
of  wisdom. 


1.  GoTTi..  SoHHTAO.  ID  bii  Cooimentailo  ile  Jesu  Siracids  Eccleuu- 
tico,  noa  libra  acd  libri  fsrragine.  1792,  bss  endeavoured  to  iluiw  (hit  th* 
I>ook  which  we  hsre  ii  an  imperrect  work,  containing  only  materiali  Ik 
*  lii^r  one,  and  thsl  Iheie  hare  failen  into  CDnfuiioD  and  diaorder.  Tlul 
he  ■Itempta  to  prove  froin  the  divonit;  or  the  Bifle.  But  since  obaam- 
tioni  of  the  kind  cootnincJ  in  tim  work  could  ooly  huv*  been  wnlloi 
during  a  Ion'  coune  of  time,  as  opportunitiei  ot  making  Ihem  otcarreil, 
tha  author  must  neceisarily  have  returned  lo  hi>  unfinUhed  work  at  iifr 
Terent  limei  with  vnrioug  feeling!,  and  tbat  this  ihould  produoe  a  varta^ 
of  jlylo  is  not  at  all  eitraordinary. 

2.  The;  who  ceoiure  the  author  for  not  mentioning  the  MeMiah,  da 
not  cooaider,  that  the  prayer  in  o.  xixvi.  13 — 17.  for  the  acoampliiliBMlt 
otths  promiiei,  and  the  hope  expreiied  id  c.xliv.  21 — 33,  do  txith  coat- 
prebend  the  exjwotalioii  of  his  coming.  An  express  mentioo  of  the  M«»- 
liah  in  a  work  relating  to  morals,  would  have  been  irrelative. 

[a)  The  following  illmtralions  of  the  copious  and  conoected  method 
of  treatment  in  this  work,  compared  with  the  book  of  Proverbt.  u* 
given  by  Dm  Wstte,  Einleit.  }  317.  anm.  b)  :  c.  xii.  B— »iii.  36,;  ». 
11— aO.;  xvi.  26— «vii.  16.;  xiiii.  16—86.;  xxvi.  1— IB,;  xzix.  1— IS.; 
XKX.  1- 12.i  iiivii.  27- sxxviii.  IS.i  nxviii.  34— zxxix.  II,  H» 
r^oticei  a  particDlsr  reiembUoce  between  c.  i — ix.  xziv.  and  PrnT. 
i-l..    T,.] 


>  k. 
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[i)  Thia  arrangement  rcceivei  the  npprobatiim  of  Ue  Wkttk,  Eio' 
blaiC.  f  317.  uin).  il),  vha  rejecta  the  liypolhetical  iKviiion  of  EicBmoRB, 
Einlait.  in  d.  Apok.  Biicli.  S.  50.  ff..  by  whicb  that  nulhar  ewleavouri  to 
UKoant  for  the  IraiiipoaiUon  of  c.  zxx— xxuii.  in  Ihs  Vulgals.    TV.} 

§  351.      Veraitms  of  Eccletitnticui. 

Tho  Hebrew  text  of  this  book  wa3  extant  in  the  time  of  Jeromr* 
for  in  hia  Preface  to  the  books  of  Solomon  he  tells  as  thai  he  had 
seen  it,  and  that  it  did  not  bear  the  name  of  EeclesiaHiais,  aa  the 
Latins  called  it,  but  that  of  ParabUg,  (□■'^itfD,)  snd  was  joined  nith 

Ecclesiasles  and  Canticles.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  Jerome 
did  not  translate  it  into  Latin.  Our  Vulgate  version  is  more  ancient 
than  his  time,  and  was  made  from  the  Greek  text,  from  which  how- 
ever it  frequently  differs,  and  not  only  contains  some  additions,  but 
presents  what  is  included  in  xxx.  35 — xxxiii.  16.  after  xxiiii.  15,  and 

has  thus  produced  a  different  arrangement  of  the  chapters, The 

Greek  text  itself  contains  many  proofe  thai  it  is  a  translation  from 
the  Hcbrew,[aj  into  which  language  it  may,  in  consequencci  be  ren- 
dered with  (he  greatest  ease.  There  is  no  probability  in  the  conjec- 
ture advanced  by  the  Pseudo-Athanasiua,  that  the  51st  chapter  is  an 
addition  of  the  translator.  But  very  considerable  differences  exist  in 
the  Greek  Manuscripts,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  occasional  omis- 
sions or  additions  have  been  made  by  the  readers  or  transcribers. 

The  Syriac  eersKii  in  the  London  Polyglot  contains  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less  than  the  Greek ;  still  it  may  have  been  made 
from  it.  Benbtses,  however,  in  his  Exercitationea  Critics,*  con- 
tends that  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  labours  to  esta- 
blish tliis  from  readings,  which  could  not  have  arisen  except  from  the 
Hebrew  language.  His  proofs  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  point, [(] 

The  Syriac  Hexaplar  manuscript  which  is  preserved  nt  MiJan, 

contaioe  the  book  of  Ecclesiastic  us  in  that  language,  but  it  has  not 

yet  been  examined. The  Arabic  vrrman  in  the  London  Polyglot 

agrees  with  the  Syriac  in  some  particular  readings,  and  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  it. 

criticuDm  is  Velcria  TcituneDli  libra)  ■poorn>'>°>  >^ 
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[a)  See  Ds  Wbttb,  Einleit  $  318.  nifii.  a).  TV.] 
[k)  Sabatisr,  Bibl.  Lat  Vers,  antiq.  T.  11.  p.  390.;  Bxvokl«  aber  -' 
die  BrathmaMUohe  Quelle  der  alien  lateinifohen  Uebenetsnnif  dee  Bnda 
Siraeh  in  Eichhorit^s  Allg.  Bibl.  VIl.  Tb.  8.  83S.  ft;  and  Bkrtkoldt, 
8.  2304.  ff.,  ag;ree  witb  Bendtaen.  Eighhorv,  Einleit  8.  84.,  and 
Brktschvkidbr,  Elzoart.  I.  ad  libr.  Jes.  Sir.  p.  699.  sa.,  suppose  it  de- 
riyed  from  a  corrupt  Greek  text.  Db  Wbttb,  Einleit  $  320,  learci 
lSt»  natter  ondeeided.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THS  BOOK  OF  WISDOH. 


^  252.     Camenis, 

A3  Jesusy  the  son  of  Sirach,  imitated  in  some  measure  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  so  also  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  imitated 
Ecclesiastes.  In  this  way  he  even  introduces  Solomon  speaking. 
^The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  1)  In  c.  i — ix.  wisdom  is  re- 
commended to  all,  and  especially  to  kings^  in  order  that  they  may 
labour  to  acquire  it  with  the  more  earnestness,  in  proportion  to  the 
faeihty  of  securing  it,  and  to  the  abundance  of  the  recompense  with 
which  it  rewards  those  who  seek  it.  Even  if  they  should  happen  to 
be  oppressed  by  adversity  in  the  present  Ufe,  yet  in  the  fiitufe,  in»> 
dom  will  render  them  happy*  while  on  the  contraiy  foolish  and  wicked 
men  are  miserable  now,  and  will  be  more  so  herbtAer,  (This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  future  Ufb  of  happiness  otr  misery  is  expressly  men- 
tiooed)  This  part  may  be  separated  into  three  sections.  In  c.  i— 
vi.  wisdom  and  fc^y  are  represented  accon&ig  to  their  coiisequettces ; 
in  c.  viL  and  viii.  Solomon  states  the  methods  by  which  he  had  soo^t 
and  found  wisdom ;  and  c.  ix.  contains  a  prayer  of  Solomon  for  ob- 
taining wisdom. 2)  In  c.  x — ^xix.  the  happiness  which  wisdom 

imparts,  aad  the  wretchedness  into  which  folly,  and  particularly  ido- 
lalry  plunges  its  votaries,  are  illustrated  by  examples  taken  firom  his- 
tory. In  this  part  two  sections  are  distinguishable ;  c.  x^-^xii.  con- 
taiDUig  examples  of  persons  remarkable  for  wisdom  or  folly  ;  and  c. 
xiii — xix.  comprising  vaiious  observations  in  praise  of  the  ardent  pur- 
suit 
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§  283.  Language  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Tbia  book  waa  originally  written  in  Grci?k,  for  die  style,  as  Jeromsl 
has  observed  in  his  Preface  lo  ilie  books  of  Solomon,  partakes  of  the 
Grecian  eloquence.  The  Hebraisms  which  occasionaJly  occur,  only 
prove  that  the  author  was  a  Hehrew,  and  resembled  liis  counlrymeii. 
who  scarcely  ever  wrote  the  Greek  language  in  its  purity.  The 
readings  which  Faber  (Programm.  6 — 8.  in  Lib.  Sap.)  has  adduced 
to  prove  a  Hebrew  origin  can  bo  better  explained  on  other  grouods. 
R.  Moaea  Ben  Nachroon  mentions  a  Hebrew  lei:!  which  be  had  seen; 
but  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  Syriac  version  written  in  Hebrew 
letters,  [a] 

[a)  fJ«CHTtOAl.L,  Ueben.  del  B.  WeitheiC,  S.  34.  f.  ooiuiden  tba 
Gteek  text  at  a  translution  IVom  either  the  Hebrew  or  (he  Chaldee. — 

EicnnoRN,  S.  194.  B.,  Bkktboldt,  S.  3380.  ff.,  Dk  WsrrK,  EiaUH. 
(  315,  and  Hibse,  ITeben.  des  B.  Weitbcit,  S.  193  tt.  ipm' with 
iaha.    TV.] 

J  254.     The  Authm-  and  Age  of  the  Book  of  Wigdom. 

The  Greek  language  in  which  ihe  work  is  ivritten.  and  many  mo- 
dem ideas  which  it  contains,  show  plainly  thai  it  ie  not  only  mucb 
more  recent  than  ihe  time  of  Solomon,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but 
also  than  that  of  Zerubbabct,  whom  Faber,  in  his  8tb  Program.  HTfi 
— 1787,  considers  as  the  author,  and  supposes  that,  as  iii  the  book  of 
EcclesioBtee.fa]  Solomon  is  merely  introduced  as  a  speaker,  Tta 
author  of  the  book  is  unknown.  Jerome  indeed  tells  ua,  in  his  Pro- 
ftce  to  the  books  of  Solomon,  that  some  of  the  ancients  alRrraed  it  to 
be  the  production  of  Philo  the  Jew.  But  if  they  meant  the  Phihi 
whoso  works  are  still  extant,  they  were  entirely  mistaken  for  the  woA 
is  not  written  in  Ilia  style  ;  and  if  they  referred  lo  some  older  writer  of 
the  same  name,  he  is  altogether  unknown  lo  us.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  enable  us  to  determine  even  the  date  of  the  book 
with  accuracy  ;  this  only  is  clear,  that  in  the  age  in  which  the  author 
lived  the  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  book  must  have  been  written  il 
the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  eentury  belbn 
Christ,     The  places  which  urge  wisdom  upon  the  attention  of  kiues, 
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»n(l  those  which  tneiition  the  pereeculions  of  the  son  or  frieml  of  Gon, 
xviii.  13.  (i.  e.  the  Jewish  people,]  appear  to  indicate  the  age  of  An- 

tiocbua  Epiphanes. Those  who  have  brought  down  the  date  of 

the  book  to  some  time  after  Christ,  have  advanced  no  arguments 
which  merit  reAitation, The  conjecture  that  it  has  beeU  interpo- 
lated by  Christia  :<  unded  almost  entirely  upon  doctrinal  grounds, 
on  the  mere  assumption  that  such  doctrines  as  it  contains  were  not  (o 
be  expected  from  a  Jew, 

There  are  some  persona  who  consider  the  second  part  (c.  x — six.) 
OS  a  separate  work,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  dilTerent 
author,  or  else  by  the  same  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.[i]  But 
they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  their  opinion  by  solid  argumenis, 
nor  have  they  noticed  the  connexion  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters.  The  difference  of  style  which  is  urged  may  be  traced  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  different  in  'the  second  part  from 
that  of  the  first.[c]  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  Solomon 
does  not  speak  in  the  second  part,  for  if  no  express  assertion  to  thai 
effect  occurs,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  neilher  is  there  any  such 

assertion  in  the  first  part,  except  in  c.  ix.  7,  8,  IS. Lastly,  the 

argument  founded  on  the  difference  uf  ideas  and  doctrines  in  the  two 
parts,  to  which  much  importance  has  been  attached)  is  too  far-fetched, 
and  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  very  many  of  these  ideas  and  doctrines 
do  occur  in  both  pttrta.  For  instance,  that  remarkable  appellation 
"the  son  of  God,"  applied  to  his  |ieople  in  xviii.  13.,  (Evi  ru  ruv 
Vfuronxur  oX«3fu  ufuiXiryiSav  @{K  'um  Xaev  fivai,)  has  a  manifest  re- 
ference to  the  '  son  of  God'  mentioned  in  ii.  18.,  viz.  the  man  that 
honourt  him,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  will  be  persecuted  oven  to 
death.     See  Germ.  Introd.  p.  944 — 947. 

If  the  contents  of  the  book  had  been  produced  by  assemblies  of  the 
teamed,  which  Nachligal  tliinks  he  discovers  every  where,  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  its  language  would  have  varied  more  ;  not  to  say. 
that  these  assemblies  are  altogether  fictitious. 

[a)  Comp.  i  214.  rolM.    Tr.] 

[b)  HoUBiOAiCT,  Proleg.  in  Sac.  Script.  P.  II,  makes  c.  x.  begin  >  book 

dulinct  from  the  preceding  part, EicRKoan.  S.  144.  S.  mibes  c.  xi. 

S.  the  commencement  of  ■  Hpsnta  work.     BliKTacniiEiDUi  coocludai 
the  fint  put  with  the  end  of  c.  xi.     Db  Wittk,  Einl.  }  313,  and  Bin- 
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tliat  the  work  in  question  was  ivriUen  either  during  the  last  ]i«us  of 
that  prince-  or  after  his  death  which  took  place  in  the  year  106  B.  C. 
Tlie  inconaiderBble  knowledge  whjch  it  displays  of  the  Romuia,  (in 
c.  viii.),  is  at  variance  with  a  more  modem  date ;  for  in  the  century 
iminedialelf  preceding  the  birth  of  C'hrial  the  Jews  were  much  better 
acquainted  with  that  nation.  The  author  has  left  no  vestige  of  him- 
self. It  is  evident,  however,  trom  the  declaration  alreadj'  meotiooed 
relating  to  the  actions  of  John  Hyrcanus  and  from  the  remark  mtide 
in  ix.  31.  (£2.)  in  reference  to  those  of  Judaa.  (which,  it  is  said, 
were  not  ell  written.)  thai  he  had  drawn  from  annals  contemporaoe- 
OUB  with  the  events.  The  contents  liieinselves  present  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  author  made  an  unexceptionable  use  of  his  authorities. 

§  239.     Iiimguagf.  of  thr,  FirJti  Rook  of  Maccabees. 

Jekohe  (Prolog.  Galeal.)  asserts  that  he  found  the  first  book  tt 
Maccabees  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  Origen  gives  us,  (as  before 
staled,  §  S56.)  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  title  of  the  book.  To  this 
evidence  for  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  work  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  Greek  text  not  only  abounds  with  Hebraiains,  but  exhibits  also 
some  erroneous  translations  and  various  readings,  which  betray  their 
origin  from  a  Hebrew  text.  Compare  vi.  I.,  EXufiAie  ev  rp  lltft\St 
fii^S'  where  «'gXi£  arises  from  the  equivocal  character  of  the  word 
TWyo,  which  in  Chaldee  means  a  pneince-  and  b  Syriac  a  cUf,  in 

which  last  meaning  the  translator  has  improperly  understood  it ;  alw 
xiv.  5.,  where  the  origmal  Hebrew  word  D"'«t,  wliich  ought  to  havs 

been  rendered  coaiU,  is  explained  by  roic  vi)ifiii{  &aXiiiTir>i;  the  itlaidt 
of  th*  tea.  Very  harsh  Hebraisms  occur  also  iri  i.  16.  ii.  19,43. 
iv.  19.  V.  40,  53,  61.     See  Germ.  Introd.  p.  955.  956.  [a] 

[a)  See  also  Da  Wette,  Einleit.  {  300,  wlio  agrnet  with  Jihu,  and 
^ttM  additiwial  euunples  of  Hebrusnu  and  miitakei  of  the  Greek  trent- 
Utor.     2V.] 

§  260.      Veraims  of  the  Pint  BoiA  of  Maccabeus. 

The  age  ol  the  Greek  version  of  tlib  book  is  unknown.     But  a 

work,  the  contents  of  which  were  so  interesting  to  all  the  Jews,  was 

□o  doubt  soon  translated  into  that  language  in  which  it  could  be  read 
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'   THE  FIBST  TWO  BOOKS  OF  TBS   MACCAilEES. 


§  256.     Cffthen 

It  13  »ery  evideot  from  I  Mac.  ii.  4.,  that  the  sons  of  Mattathias 
Iiad  each  his  own  proper  surname,  and  that  Judas  alone  was  called 
Maccabeut,  i  funnaffaiof.  Afterwards  this  appellation  ves  extended 
to  all  who  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  contended  for  their 
religion  and  cuunlfy.  and  thus  the  title  of  these  and  certain  other 

booka  originated. The  name  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 

formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  niri'  D''7M3  '\}aD  'o,  wAo 

U  Vice  unto  thee  among  the  goda,  O  Jehottah,  or  D'S»U  '?«  'd,  who 

it  like  God  among  the  gods,  which  were  thought  to  hare  been  em- 
broidered on  the  standards  of  the  Jews  during  their  wars  with  the 
Syrians,  and  to  have  been  contracted  into  one  word  "3Jn  or  330. 
But  if  this  neie  the  origin  of  the  term,  it  should  have  been  wrillfln 
^^■^(a^aiin,  whereas  it  is  constantly  written  ttaxxa^iuiu,  as  if  derived 
from  nzOt>,  a  hammer,  '2pn,  a  hammerer,  a  surname  given  to  Judas,  as 

formerly  to  Charles  SLtrtel,  in  consequence  of  his  heroic  actions. 

/      ff 
In  Arabic  also  the  word  >,     ^  *  «  signLBes  not  only  topetforate  a  wall, 

6       ^  / 

but  also  (ofoprrfUKorcAtef  of 'Aepmpfe.andhenco  ^_^^JLJ  means 

a  prmM  of  tAe  people.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  term  was  ex- 
plained  by  Isidore  of  Felusium,  who  compared  the  word  ft^xKaffang 
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cense,  aome  cstraordinary  ihings  are  related. 3)  Then  fi)llo"iw  3f 

ii.  19 — 32,  B  preface  to  the  book,  in  which  tho  author  ngiu6e9  hitf 
■  intention  of  reducing  the  five  books  of  Jason  iuto  an  epitome-  Hf 
relates  some  more  ancient  trausartiona  wtiich  prepared  the  wa;  bt 
tbe  persecution  of  AuQuchus  tlpipliancs,  c.  iii — v.  At  last  he  n^ 
counts  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maucabeus,  and  concludes  llie  book  «M 
the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Nicanor,  of  which  an  account  ia  also  givM 
in  1  Hk.  vii. 

The  two  baoki  of  Macabm  ought  to )»  coniliuitly  uompared  togetliM) 
M  (hey  serve  for  mutual  iUuitraliun  ;  md  Ihcrerore  in  1117  GemaD  Al^ 
chBo1og7,  II.  Th.  I.  B.  )  93—103.  S.  40S— 176.,  I  hnvc  p'""  U*"  ""•■ 
poading  placet.  The  diSerencei  in  the  chronDlagj  of  (he  booki  nty  b* 
rcoonciled  by  reference  to  the  difieTcnt  methodi  of  commenciag  tbe  Jtttt 
the  lint  boolc  fallowing  that  of  (he  Babyloniaiu,  sad  reckDning  fraB 
Apnl,  311  B.  C,  whUe  the  second  bogi...  with  Oclotcr.  312  B.  C.  Tin 
objectium  which  hare  beon  urjett  ageiast  this  method  of  oomputiag  Bl 
tbete  buoliB.  are  answered  in  a  vorlc,  which  bean  the  title:  AnolorftH 
iKriuaque  libri  Maccabxorum,  f'imna  ^uilriir,  1749,  p.  129—146. 

§  S6«.     Dipcuities  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabeet. 

Although  this  work  supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  history  in  Ito 
first  book  of  Maccabees,  yet  it  labours  under  difliculties  by  no  meaai 

Inconsiderable, 1)  The  letters  pretiAed  to  tbe  book  are  iDaonw 

respects  repugnant  to  its  contents.  For  instance,  the  second  letter 
states  that  Antiochus  Gpiphaneswas  stoned  and  hisbody  Cut  inpiecM 
by  the  priests,  in  the  temple  of  Nans'a  in  Peraepolis  ;  but  in  e.  u.  H 
is  related,  that  this  monarch  was  thrown  out  of  his  chariot  U  be  wM 
rctnming  from  Persia,  attacked  by  a  disease,  and  that  his  flesh  putii- 
fied  while  he  was  yet  alive.  The  other  circumstances  menlimied  it 
this  second  letter,  relsting  to  the  deportation  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.,  ta 
the  consecrated  fire,  i.  19 — 3S.  ii.  I,  4 — 8.,  and  to  the  tabenuicteof 
Moses,  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  it. 
4—8.,  are  at  variance  with  the  history  contained  in  other  partt  of  ika 
Bible.  These  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prefixed  by  ikl 
huthor,  who  could  not  so  plainly  contradict  himself;  they  myl  hars 
been  added  by  some  other  person,  like  the  epistle  at  tbe  end  of  tbV 
book  of  Baruch.     If  it  should  be  urged,  (hat  the  words  m  Ji  at  lh« 
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commenc«nienl  of  the  book  in  ii.  19.-  presumes  that  something  has 
preceded  them  ;  this  is  readily  answered  :  for  in  Jewish  Greek  the 
occurrence  of  Je  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse  is  not  a  matter  which 
need  shock  the  reader  :  or  the  particle  ^°  may  have  been  introduced 

by  the  person  who  prefixed  the  lellsra. 2)  The  history  of  liic 

death  of  Antiochua  Epiphanea  in  c.  ix.  varies  from  that  contained  in 
I  Mac.  vi.  1 — 17.  However,  the  discrepancy  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quencc,  for  the  principal  fact,  the  death  of  Antiochua  in  Persia  while 
on  a  journey,  is  slated  in  both  places. 3)  The  accounts  of  appari- 
tions and  prodigies  which  are  given  in  iii.  25.  s.,  33,  34.  v.  1 — 3.  x. 
29.  s.,  xi.  8 — 10.  XV.  II.  as.,  do  not  occur  in  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, and  faave  the  appearance  of  being  additions  to  the  true  history. 
The  author  aeems  to  refer  to  them  when  he  says,  in  ii.  38.  and  xt. 
38.  that  he  had  left  the  investigation  of  the  several  events  and  actioni^ 
recounted,  to  the  writer  (Jason),  and  had  confined  himself  to  what 
had  been  written  by  him.  But  these  adjectitious  circumstances  pro- 
duce no  change  in  the  facts  themselves.  See  Sandbckchler  Er- 
lautenmgen  dcr  Biblischeo  Geschichte,  1794.  I.  Tfa.  S.  426,  437. 

§  263.     Author  md  Age  <^tke  Second  Bock  of  Ibiccabeu. 

The  conjectures  which  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  author 
of  this  book  are  so  unfounded,  that  it  is  best  to  confess  our  ignorance. 
The  determination  of  its  age  is  also  involved  in  difficulties,  since  the  au- 
thor has  not  told  us  when  Jason  lived  ;  doubtless,  because  at  that  time 
he  was  a  writer  well  known.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence, 
arising  from  the  work  itself,  that  it  was  written  out  of  Syria,  and  some 
considerable  time  posterior  to  the  transactions  which  it  relates.  Wo 
shall  not  therefore  greatly  err,  if  we  place  it  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era.  In  a  more  modem 
age,  a  work  of  this  kind  would  scarcely  have  obtained  readers. 

§  S64.     Language  and  Vernons  of  the  Scccatd  Bock  of  Maceabeet. 

Jbkome  has  remarked  (Prolog.  Galcat.)  that  the  second  book  of 

Maccabees  was  written  in  Greek,  which,  he  adds,  may  be  prooed  Jto/m 

Mt  veiy  ^raseology.*     The  Greek  of  this  work  is  pure,  and  occssion- 
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ally  elegant,  so  that  the  Jew  who  composed  it  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  that  language. 
The  Laiin  Vutgate  version  is  dder  than  Jerome,  and  is  a  free 

translation  from  the  Greek  text. The  age  of  the  Spriacremon  in 

the  London  Polyglot  is  unknown.  It  was  made  immediately  from  the 
Greek,  although  it  does  not  always  faithfully  adhere  to  the  meaning 

of  its  original. The  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees  is  not  a  veraion* 

but  an  entirely  different  narrative  ;  compiled  from  our  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, and  from  Josephus,  or  from  the  treatise  relating  to  the 
Maccabees  which  is  appended  to  the  work  of  Josephus.— ^The  Jems 
in  China  possess  two  books  of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  uncertain  Whether 
they  are  the  same  as  ours  ;  it  is  suspected  by  sottie  that  they  are  the 
fabulous  work  which  the  Jews  at  ju'esent  read  on  the  feait  of  dedi- 
cation.    See  MzcHABLis  alte  orient.  Biblioth.  Th.  V.  B.  80. 

Erasmus  Froxlich,  formerly  librarian  in  the  Academj  of  Theresa 
at  Vienna,  published  in  1744,  Annales  compendiarii  regain  et  rerom 
Syria,  nommis  yeterum  illostrati,  in  folio.  In  this  work  he  admirably 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  books  which  we  posMss 
at  present,  and  established  the  chronology  and  certainty  of  the  accounts 
which  they  contain.  He  was  opposed  by  Erv.  Frsd.  Wxrvidorf  in 
his'  Prolusio  de  fontibas  historiss  Syrise  in  libris  Maoeabseorum,  Lipntt, 
1746,  4to.,  to  whom  Frolich  replied  in  a  book  entitled,  De  fontibos  his- 
torise  Syriae  in  libris  Maccabsonim  prolusio  in  examen  vocata,  Fmdth 
bona^  1746,  4to.  This  work  was  attacked  by  Gotti..  Wxrhidort, 
brother  of  the  former,  in  his  Commentatio  hiitorioo-oritica  de  flde  histo- 
rica  Maocabseonim,  1747,  Vratiikuna^  4to.  and  was  answered  by  an  aao- 
nymous  Jesuit  in  a  work  called,  Aathoritas  utriusque  libri  Maeeab«onui 
canonico-hutoriea  adserta,  FuniMS,  1749, 4to. 
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Translator*,  ancient,  witnesses 
of  the  usage  of  language,   . 

Transpositions  in  maiiii8cript&, 

Trent,  Connoil  of,  tee  Couneil, 

Tribes,  the  ten,  gradually  re- 
turned to  Judea, 

Trommii  Concordantis  LXX 
Interpretum, 

Ttchseni  Tentamen,  &c.    . 

Tyre,  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
against,      .... 
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100 
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Vait  Der  Hoooht's  Hebrew 

Bible,         ,         .        .         .         134 

Various   readings,   collections 

of,      .         .         •         •         *  151.  ss. 

....-.^— — —  nature  and 
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Jewish  writers,  .        .        .131.88. 

not  the  re- 
sult of  corruption,      .        .        159 
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__— ^— .—  Eastern  and 

Western,  .        .        .    129.  s. 

___ _  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  Masora,        .        .  126.  ss. 

.  preceding 

the  Alexandrine  Version,    .         125 

Vatkr,  his  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  189, 197.  s.  202 

Verses,  diyision   of  the  Old 

Testament  into,  .     117, 119.  s. 

Versions,  see  AUxandrine^  See. 
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as  witnesses  reepecting  yari- 
ous  readings,    '  .        .        .         146 
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rity unequal,      ...  49 

_— — — ^—  which   are 


useful    in  determining  the 
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using  them  for  determining 
the  Hebrew  usage,     . 
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a  proper  use  of  them,         .    103.  s. 


Versions,  ancient,  need  the  aid 
of  etymology,     . 

twofold   ad- 
vantage of,  ... 

Visions,  revelations  by, 

of  the  prophets, 

'  really 

took  place. 
Voice  from  heaven,  revelation 

,by 

Vossius  (G.)  bis  opinions  re- 
specting the  Hebrew  text. 
Vowel  points  in  the  Hebrew, 

age  of,        .         ... 
Vowel  signs  among  Uie  ancient 

Hebrews,   .... 
the  present,  not  to 

be  rejected  for  slight  reasons, 
Vulgate  Version,  origin  of  its 

name,         .        .         *        . 

is  really  Je- 

rome^s  translation,  parts  ex- 
cepted,      .... 

different  cor- 


rections of  its  text, 

early  editions 


of, 


its  ■  value  in 
determining  Hebrew  usage, 
its  language 


often  misunderstood, 
in  what  sense 


it  is  recognised  as  authentic 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,     . 
Uz,  land  of,    . 
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Wisdom,  Book  of,  author  and 
age  of,        ,        '.         m         , 

— ■ —  contents  of, 

language  of, 

—  but  one  work, 

versions  of. 
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the  writings  of  the  older 
prophets,    .         .         •         • 
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PafTf, 
Zechariah,  book  of,  contents 

of, 426.  ss. 

style  of,    430.  8. 


of  style  in  it, 


tion  of, 


difierenccs 


publica- 


433.9. 

434.  s. 
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Z(K:hariah,  hook  of,  both  parts 

of,  attributed  to  Zechariah,  431.  ^?. 
Zbpbaniah,  the  age  of,  oTft 

— ^^— ^-^  book  oi,  conteDts 

of.      .....         3«f(i 

-^— — ^— —  stylo  of,  .  .  380 
Zophar,  in  tho  book  of  Job, 

character  of,       .         .         .        46.! 
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SI 


XotwUhHanding  the  great  care  which  haa  been  taken  in  the  correction 
of  the  pressy  the  following  errata  have  been  diecooered. 

Toge      2,  lino    6  from  the  bottom,  for  Vklthusssv  read  Velthusxv. 

4,    „     5         „  „      after  *^  nations/'  insert  the  reference  [b], 

8,    „    15for"abrisz"rea(l"Abri88." 
10,    „      '2  for  *•  Apparata**  read  "  Apparatus.'* 

56,  first  column,  for  HTI^  read  T\^W. 

57,  line  13,  for  **  hypcrlemnisks"  read  "  hypolemnisks.-* 
G4,     „    13  from  the  bottom,  for  *]lKitn  read  pKJH. 

T       —  T      — 

73,  „  5  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  Miinster,"  read  "  Mukwter." 

75,  „  13  from  the  bottom,  for  Vvlgatam  read  Vvlgata. 

76,  „  2  from  bottom,  for  '*  est'*  read  "  esse." 
128,  „  10,  for  ^  the  publication"  read  "the  time  of  the  publication  of 

the  Masora." 
131,    „      7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  than  sing^le"  read  "  than  a  single." 
165,     „      8,  for  "  restore"  read  "  correct." 
191,  bottom,  for  1^  read  WJ?- 

205,  line    2  from  the  bottom,  for  **  on  Le  Cene"  read  "  on  the  theories  of 

Le  Cene." 
238,    „    17  for  "  transactions  at"  read  "  transactions  of." 
254,    „      1,  after  "  his  intention"  add  "  of  building  a  temple.' - 
258,    „    19,  for  "  assertion"  read  "  assertions." 
264,    „    19,  for  "  book  of  Samuel"  read  "  books  of  Samuel." 

312,  „    10  from  the  bottom,  for  KTH  read  KTh. 

313,  at  the  end  of  notes  [a]  and  [b]  add  TV. 

314,  line    8  from  the  bottom,  after  "  by  his  style"  dele  ^  alone." 
330,    „     3  from  the  bottom,  for  •WISH  read  "nfe^lbn. 

345,    „      7  from  the  bottom,  for  IDi*  read  ^Dk\ 

374,    „    17,  for  *«  parobolic"  read  "  parabolic." 

396,    „    20,  for  '*  although  he  had"  read  ''  although  God  had." 

4X0,    „    10,  for  "  thy  people"  read  ^  the  people." 
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ERRATA. 


Page  490,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  •*  than  of  oertain"  read  "  than  thit  of 

certain/' 
„    425,    „     7  from  the  bottom,  for  J.  H.  Michaklib  read  J.  D.  Micbaxlu. 
,,    4^,    „     B  from  the  bottom,  for  ^  intoxication  like"  read  "  intoxicatjor. . 

— Uke." 
„    431,    „    14,  for  "  viii.  2,  3."  read  vii.  2,  3." 

442,    „     3,  after  *'  the  mnsio"  add  **  and  the  murical  performers/* 
450,    ,1     5  from  the  bottom,  for  ^t  read  TB^. 


11 


»f 


„    465,    „    13,  between 


^   and 


•f         n 


„   21,  for  "  mendio"  read  •*  medio." 


/     / 

(     ]  insert  a  comma. 


